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first ray of light winch ^jliinunos t^io j;loom, and 
1 converts into a dazzliya hnlliani j that obscurity in 
which the earlier history of tlic public career of the im¬ 
mortal Pickwick wouhl appeal to,be in\t)Ivod. is (Jenvr^ 
from the perusal of the* following entry in the Trans^ 
actions of the l^ickwu'k UlRh, whii'h tlic editv^r of these 
papers feels klic pleasure in la\uig before jpis 

reader^, a^ a proof of the careful attention, indefatigable 
assiduity, and nice discrimination, with which his searcK 
among tlio multifarious documents confided to him has 
tjpen conducted - • 

“ May 12,' 1H27 %*»loseph Smiggers, Jksq., P.V.P. M.P.C.,* . 
presiding. The follow ing resolutions unanimously agreed 
to 

“That this As'^ocialion itas heard read, with feelings 
of uninim'lod satisfaction, jyid unqi^alifiod approval, the 
paper coiiiiminicati'd h^ Samuel I^ickjjdck. Ksq*, tx C. 
M entitled ' ^pc^•ulatlons on the Sluinic of the 

Hampstead Ponds, uitl.^Somc Obsor^atioiu oq ^heTheor-^/ 
of Tittlebats', and that this Assc ciation does hereby re¬ 
turn its warmest thanks to the said Samuel Pickwick. 
Fisq , G.P M P.C., fo? the same. ^ 

"That while tins Asstci.%tiou is deeply sensible of 
advantages wlycli must accrue to the cause of science,' 
from'the production to which they have just oo^erted, no 
\g% thn*i from Sie unwearied researches of Samuel Pick¬ 
wick. biHq.,^(>.C. 4I.P.C , in Hornsey, Highgatc, Hrixton. 

* PoriHJtual Vice Presideut 'MeiuN'r Pickwic^^'luh,—Ei). 
tUeneral Clialrinan- MeinWr Pickwick Club,—En. 

I 
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and ramhorwell; thoy cannot but o.ij)tortain a lively sense 
of the fiiostimable benefits which nftust inevitably result 
from carrv^in^ the speculations of that learned man into 
a wider fimd, from extending Ifia travels, and conaequ''ntly 
enl&rging hi-^ sphere of observation ; to the advancement 
of knowledge. anA the diffusion of leijrning, 

“That w'ith«the view just mentioned, thin Asgociation 
has taken info its serious consideration a prop'.sal, eman¬ 
ating ^roni the aforesaid Samuel Pickwick, Esq., rt.C. 
iM.P.C., and three other PickwiekiaMs hereinafter named, 
Ibifcfofmiag a now branch of United Pickwiekians, under 
the iftlo of The Corresponding So doty of tho Pickwick 
Club. 

“That thi- said propo.sa! has received the sanction and 
♦approval of |liis Assoeiatioif. ' 

'•That tho Cfirrcsponding Sot iotv of the Pickwick Club 
1*4 therefore hereby constituted; and that Samuel Pick¬ 
wick, Esq., G.C. ^I.PC., Tracy‘Tupnian, *Esq., M.P.C., 
Augustus SnQ^gra.sH, M.P.C , and Nathaniel Winkle, 
Esq., M.P.{\, are hereby iiominated and appointed 
meml^ers of the same, and that tliev be requeatod to 
fbrward, from time t« time, autlientleated accounts of 
their journeys and investigntitfps; of their observations 
of charaefer and manners :*nnd of the wlmle of their 
a(J/entures, together with all talcs aigd pifpors, to which 
local scenery or ^ssooiatJons may give rise, to the Pickwick 
•Club, stationed in Ijonoon. 

“That this^^ssociation cordially recognises the principle 
of every member of the Corresponding Society defraying 
his own travelling cfponses; and that iHsoes no ohjcftion 
whatever to the members of the said society purauing 
their inquiries for any length of lime they please, upon 
the.samc terms. 

‘iTlyit the membhrs of tiio aforesaid Coraesponding 
Society, be, and«re, hereby informed, that their proposal 
to pay tlfe postage of their lcttors*aBrf the carriage of their 
precis, Ha*! been deliberated upon by this Association. 
That this Asstyiation ’considers such proposal worthy of 
the great minds from which it emanated; and that it 
herebj- signifies its perfect (^quiescence therein.” 
j A casual observer, adds tiro fcertstary, to whoso notes 
wo are yidobted for tho following aoooant—a casual 
observer might possibly have romarko<L nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in tho bald hec^, and circular 4>^taclei, wlfloh 
were intently turned towards his (theP 8eore4ary’8) faoe, 
during the leading of the above resolutions. To thoae 
who know tRat the gigantic brain of Pickwick was working 
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houoalh that forehead, and that the beaming eyoH of 
Pickwick were twinaling behind those glasses, tne sigVt 
was indi'ed an interesting one. There sat tli* man who 
had traced to their source the rn^hty ponds of Hamps^pad, 
and agitated the scientific world with his Theory of Tittle¬ 
bats, as calm and uj^iinovod as the decj? waters of the one 
o^Ta frosty day, or as a solitary spccunen\>f the otlier in 
the inmo;# recesses of an eaiffuni jar. \nd ho\^ much 
more interesting did tlie spetitacle become, when, starting 
into full life and antmation, as a simnltaneouK i^W fgr 
“ Pickwick hurst from his followers, tiiat illustrioiv» ihan 
slowly mounted into tlic Windsor cliair, on whicli lift had 
been previously seated, and addressed the club himself 
had fouijdod. What a stud> jor an artist did tliat excising 
scone j)rcs(‘nt! The elo(|U* nt Pickwn k, wMi one hand 
gracefully concf'alod behind his coat tails, and the other 
waving in air to lii'^ glowing declamation his 

elevated posit*rcvt'alihg tlion' tiglits and gaiters, which, 
ha<l the> clotlicd an ord nary ^nut, iiuglft have passed 
without ohservatioii, but vflu' li, when ihckwick clothed 
them—if we may UhC the exprt'^sion—inspired invokiutaiy 
awe and respeol , surron^<lcd bv t?ic men w ho had volun¬ 
teered to shaio the perils yf his travels, and^vvho were 
destined to parlie.pato in tiie glories of his discoveries 
On Ins right Tiaiuit sat Mr Tracy Tupm^n , the too stfs- 
ceptiblo Tupinan, wiio to the wittloin and experience of 
inaturer\cars superaddi'd the cntlnisiasin and ardour of 
a boy, in llie rno^l interesting and paidomWde of liumau 
vfeakuosses love Time and fetding had expanded that 
onccvroinaiitn fofin , thehlaek -^ilk #aistcoat had hot tune 
more and more, dovcloptsl. yich bv uu*h iiad the gold 
watch ehaui beneath it di-appoarod from within the range 
of Tupnian's visum ; and gradually h^d iho capacious ®hin 
encroached upon the boyJei'?of ttio wlntecrav.it , Wut tlie 
soul of Tupnian iiad kuo^vn no change ofllniirati^>n of the 
fair ^ex was still il^f ruling pu-siou On tho Jeft of his 
great loader sat the pootic Snodgiasfl, and ueaf him again* 
the sporting Winkle, the former poeticalX' enveloped lu 
a mysterious blue cloakwith aoanino-skin ('ollar. aud tho 
latter coinnuinicating nnal lustro to a now groon 

Khootiiig coat, plaid n^ckercnlof, and o lose! y-tit tod drab,.. 

Mr. Pickwick’s oration upon tins occasion, togoiher with 
the^obato ther^n, is outerod on tho Transactions of the 
Cluo. Both bear a strong athuity to tho di.scua«.ion3 of 
other celebmtod bodies, aud, os it is always interesting 
to trace a resomblanco betwoon tho proceedings of groat 
mon, we tranafor tho entry to these [mges. 
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'' Mr Pk kuick observed (says the secretary) that fame 
was dear to Mio heart rf every man. Poetu' fame was 
dear to th^ hoait of his friend Snodgrass, tlie fame of 
connnest uas equally dear to his fnend Tupman ; and the 
desire of earning fame, in the sports of the field, the air, 
and the water, was uppi^rtnost in the breast of his friend 
Winkle He (Mr Pickwiek) would not (Umy. that he was 
infineP''ed ]>> human passiou'^. and liuma'i feelings, 
(c'heers)—po'-siblv bv human \veaknessrs—(loud enes of 
* No') hut tills he would sav, that if e\(‘r the fire of solf- 
impor*‘an(M^ bi*< )ke out in lus bosom, the desire to benefit the 
human race in prefereni'e effetUualK quemdied it. Tlio 
praise of mankind was his Swing, plnlanthropj was his 
ins .raiu'e odice. (Vehement e)iL*ering ) Ile had'elt some 
pride -he acknowledged it fredy, and let his enemies 
make tlie most of ii,—-he had felt ^ome jiride when hn 
piesentnd his Tittleliatian Tlieorv to the world, it iinglit 
be eelobral»‘d or it might not ( < er\ of ‘ It i'^.' and great 
(‘heering ) Ho would tiise the assertion of fliut fionour- 
able Vu kwiekian vvlio^e \oi((^ he Inul jU'.t heard it was 
eelcbrate<l . hut if the fame of that t realise were to extend 
to the farthest i’(Mifine< of the kn >wn world, the pnde with 
which he^liould ref1e('t on the a ittn'isliip of itiat produc¬ 
tion would he a> nothing I’ompared with the pnde with 
w^iich lookef^ ai ound linn, on tins 1pioiidest moment, 
of his existenep (Che^s ) He was a h unihlo individual. 
(No. no.) Snll, he <‘ould not hut fool that lhe\ had 
scIccumI himrfor asco'vice of great honour. ;ind of some 
danger Travelling was ii^ a tronhhsl si ate, and the num'i'- 
of coatdunen were il^settled l.et thcnflook aluoatU and 
contemplate th*^ scenes whi^h were enacting aiound them. 
Stage <’<)aches w'ero upsetting in all dius-tions, hors<‘s were 
bohing, boats w<ue overt urnmg, and boilers were bursting. 
((Ticei-i -a voicf' ‘Sfo') ‘No!^ ((dieers ) ^ Let that 
honourable Pn kwH*kian who ciyed ‘No’ so loudlv <‘ome 
forward and (hniy *1, if he < ouldf (Phenrs ) Who was it 
“that eried ’ N- ' (I ditlmsiastu' eheei mg ) Was it some 

\ain and di^^appointed man -fie would not sav haherdasher 
—(loud cheers)--wlK), jealous ofc the praise whu'h had 
boon—perhaj)s unde-,er\edly^-l]^*stow(‘d on lus (Mr. Piek* 
Vick's) researehes, and smarting uiuior tlie<*ensuro which 
had beer* fiea[)(wi upon his owm h*ehle attempts at nvalrv, 
now U)ok tins vili* and ealumnious mo<h^ d 

“Mr Hjotton, (of Aldgato.) rose ^o or^d<'r. Hul tlio 
honourable Ibckwi^ kian allude! to liim ? (Ori%s ot ‘ Order,’ 
•Chair,’ ‘ ‘ No,’ ‘<io on.’ ' Leave oil,’ et(\) 

“ilr. pKKWUK would not pul up to bo put dowm by 
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clamour. He/ta//alluded to tin* honourable geijtlcnip^. 
(Cfreat evcitement ) • • 

“Mr. IhAJ'iTON would o^il\ say tlieu, that ffe repelled 
the hoii. geriL's false and seurrWrjiis accusation, wit)i«{:)ro- 
found contempt (Clreat cheering ) The hon. gent, was 
^ ^umbug. (Imm(‘r»se confusion, and liuid ci U's of ‘ Chair,’ 
and *()rd(*r ) 

“Ml A?SNUJ/(.ii\sh re.se to urder. He bniiself 

upon the chair. (Hear) He wished to know, whether 
this disgrat etui eonte^'t betwct-n tv\o members tjf tlurf, club, 
should he alhAved to ecjiilinue. (lli-ar, iiear.) • * 

'‘The Chmum\n uas *[uiLe -,ure the hon Ihckwi^kiau 
would withdraw the expression he had just made use of 
“Mr J^»i.(jTTON, with all pi^ssihie respect for the clfair,^ 
was (juite sui^e In* wijiild nut. ^ 

“Tlie Chairman felt it liis unperativi.* duty to demand 
of the honoujahle gentleman, wdiether he !iad used t/ie 
ex[)rcssion wliu h liail jiist es( ape^ Inin, in a C(')niint>n sensei. 

“ Ml Ih.oi iv)N had no In sitatinn fu sa\iiTg that lie had 
not lie had Used tin* W(wd' in its Cukwickian si'iise. 
(H ear, hear ) H<* was bounil t<^ a* knowledge tliat, pt-*rsou- 

a! 1\. lie entt^rtuined tfie l«ghi‘sl regard and esUauu foi the 
honoiirahle gentleman , 'le Juid merely eoiisui»red him a 
h u mhug lit u ^h( kw u klan jxum of \ lew (Iftiir, hear I 
‘ Ml. IhcKwn KfelL much gratitied b\^lie fair, Lamitfl, 
and lull explanation of his lionuufuble friend. He begged^ 
it to be at um c understond, that his own observations had 
iicen mereU uileiuled to heai a Cickwiekiatf constiiutum. 
(r'lieers i ” ^ • 

H«re tiie <‘ntrs terminates, as w^have no doubt the 
dchalc did also, afi Cl arri \ ing at such a highlv satisfactory, 
and intclligihle point We have no othmal statoinent of 
the fa< ts whudi the loailci* will line! *rcct)rded in the ftext 
t luipter. btU they ha\t' h#en carefully eollated from*letiers 
and ^>tlier MS. auilionti#s, so un(|iiestiouahly gi^iuine as 
O) justify then natnrtiowm a <onuected form. 


eWAPTHH II 

TIIK Kilter DAY'S .Kjl INHy. AND TIIK KIHST KVK.V* 
IN<rs \l>\ K\T('KKS . WITH TIIKIR < ONSKQCKM'Ks • 


puiietuiy servant of all work, the sun, had just 
I risen, an^ heeun to strike a liglit, on the niornmg of 
the tliirLecu#h of May, oiu' tliousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, when Mr. Samuel Ihckwicfc^ burst like 
anotlior sun from hi.s slumbers, throw open liis c)ia#ibor 
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wpulnw iuul (> 11 1. upon th*‘ woll * Itrnunt}! (ioswoll- 

at iuei , ^‘iuswrll st M'ut was on Ins right, 

hand as ,‘.ir as tho i* rould roii' It . (i('sw tdl-st i ool 

I'Xtondi'd oil Ins Kdt , am* llio oppo^iio suit' of (fos\'oll- 
streoi was (UtT ilic wii}, “ Such/' thought Mr IMckwick, 

*' ai c t he narrow vi'rw s of t host' ph i losophcrs wii o, con tent 
wUh t'Mnnmmg the things tli.it lie Ix'ton' ihciu, look not 
to the .^luths wliti h are fn(Men hevond \s well migfit 
I be (S'UlteUl l(' gtl/e on ( i O'OS t ■ 11 - sL feet fm e\er. without 
oMc ei^ )i t to {SMieliate to thi' huUlen » ount ncs w hU'li on 
tweryruie '.in rvuiiui it " \nd ha\ing guen \i*nt, to this 
hcaufifiil ii'tle. tion, Mi Pu kwii k pror ceded (o put him 
self iiuo Ills e Jot lu’s , and hist lollies in to h poi i inaiiteau 
Lireur incn a r e seld(*ni over s-*nipul« 'Us i n the an upgenient 
of then attire, ilie operation of shaaing, dre-'snig, and 
eotfoe luihihnig \\a^ souri pel fonued and, ni anot hiO’ houi, 
MI 1 hikwick, with his j)oi Inian lean in Ips hand, his 
leJescope lu In^ gieatooai p<')eket, and his nole-book in 
(iis w aisteoal, rmidy loi* Ihe ie''ei>iion o) an\ ills sw im les 
worth\ of being note-! <lo wli/ iiail ai ri\ etl at t lu» i t*at h 
sfand Ml Saint Mai Mn’s-le-( Irand 

“ C'ab * " said Ml Pu kvsu k. ' 

‘ Hi le )U ar*', , ’ ^lioiued .if's! range >peennen of the 
nuuiaii ra"' , in a -aeki loth <oat, and a[»ioii (jf the same, 
w'Uo with a tjrassrlabel and numbiu iou?ul liis nei k, looked 
,as il ht: wt'H* eatalogu(*l in S‘.nie i’olh't non of ramies. 
Tills was the waiernian. “ Hen* \ou are, Sir Now, then, 
fust cab I” .VUd the tiist. cal) having iiea-n ftirhed from 
tile pLihl ir -luai^e. wtieVe lie had heelP^ijinok 1 llg Ills til si 
pipe, Mr Ph kw i< k^.nul in'- p{>i‘tluanteau weio tliriwn 
into tile vehicle. 

“ Oolden (Jnjs^/’ said Mr. ku u k 

“ t^nly a IjobN v oi th , 'rornniv ( i icd Liu d i i \ ci, sulk lU , 
for thtT Uifonnutjon of ins friend the waterman,Hs tiie eah 
drove offr ^ 

' II ow old IS tiial horse, m}#fnfmd'^" inquired Mr. 
Ihckwiek, luhhing tin nose with the slnllnig )iu iiad 
1 tiserved for Liu* fare 

“Koit^-two, ' re[>lied the driver*, cseing Inm askant 
^ ^'Wliat'" ejaculaLo’d Mr f'hrkv/jck, la>ing ins hand 
• ilfpon ins note bi/ok. I’lie dnvei loiterated ins former 
rtlatemei/t. Mr l^ickvvu*k lookeil verv hard at the man’s 
faci-, l)ut ins features were immovalile, s< lie noted d(%wn 
tlie fad forlli with 

“ An<l iiow long do you keep him out at a'time?" in¬ 
quired Mr # fhckwick, searciiing for furtiier information. 

“Vwo or throe veeks,’* replied tlie mati. 


I • I 
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*‘\V<ieks!'’ hilkI Mr. Fickwit k iit astoiiishnuMii-- hikI 
(Jilt camo tho nol^'-ftook a^aiu. 

“He Incs al Wontoiiwil wh«Mi lie's at observed 

tiu: <lri\ei\ c'oollv, })ut wi* Mfldijiii takes Iniii home, on 
aceonilt of Ins veakness * 

“ On lu t. oiini of lii'j weakue.ss ! " reilerinted the pt-rplexed 
Preku'iek. 

“ 1 te ai^^i’L^ys falls dinvn, iioi# he s look out, d' the eab," 
eoiiUmuMl t lie dn \ el, “but v% lit n he s nr it, w t; tx Trs him 
up wen \ liglrl, and faki^'i hnn in weir\ sluui, -'O as he 
< un’t w L11 \ w tdl fall do wn, and we \ e eot a pan i/ pns 
lai^e \\ fiei Is on , so \ i ii he iiio\ e. t'u \ i uii alteT^h iiii, 

ami he must, ;;o on — ne ran I lu^ip it 

Mr. Mjtkwuk enl(.’red e\eiv \Noid (d this '-tateiui lu 
Ins leae-ho ik. w illi the \ u \v*of < omiiiinm aiiiig it tij tht^ 
riiilt, :i'- a - insular Ills! anet' of t lie ten at itv of life ni horses, 
nmier tr\in ;4 < in uuistam es 'The entr\ was scarcely 
( ompletfd w fieii the\ i^ae’md the Oolden OrosS Down 
juiiiped t lie di i\t i, and oiu 1 J hrk w •'’k ^lr Tup- 

Ul ill, M, ^notl;^uiss. aiiiW Mr WiiikU*, who had hei a , 
an\n'U>l\ waiting the arn\.»l of tluar iliustrioiis Jeader, 
erowiled io we’eoine iniii^ • * 

“ lit ii;'s \our fare," '^ajd Mr Ihi kwu k, hoUling "Ul tlie 
slnlli ig lt> till* di ivei * 

What v\as flu* l^iined man's astoni-^inneiK. when 
uMiv oiiniaiile pm'soii llun^ die ^iom \ rhe pa\emeiu, 
and retjue dial in Ii^uraMve tei uis to be ah ed the pleiisur^• 
of ligh' .ng Inm i I h* k\v U‘k | iiJt the ane^a iti * 

• “ D Ml ai e mail." said Mi >m»ass 
“^)i diunk," sfiid Mt Winkle 
*‘()i notli,’ said Mr Tupman 

“Come on,' said the ca/iiiivei, spanin^ awas like 
I loek \\ork “ C'tinie on all four on \nn " ^ 

- ileo ’s a hnk ' ” shou le^i hilf atlo/eii haekue^i v>aeli 
men “ do to \t»rk, Sam. ami tin \ ei«,wded wuu gu ai 
glei^iound tile partly. ^ , 

“ Winil's the row, sam ^ ' in((Uired one gentleman in 
blaeK I'alu'o slee\I's 

“ Kow ’ ‘ leplied the^*abman “ What dul lu' waul mv 
number foi ’ " • 

“ I didn't want )oiir itun^lxT," said the astonished ^^|f^ 
Ihekw'U'k - * 

“ What dul ;^ou take it fur, then'^’' nuiuuvd the eab- 
maii. 

“ I dulii fake*it said Mr Iht'kwiek, uuiignantls 
“Would anjbod) heliexe,’’ i'ontuiued i^ie eab-duver, 
apptMLhng ii't tin* erowd, “ Would anylnHlv fteluwe^as an 
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informer ’ud go about in a man’s oab, not only takin’ 
ddwn hJs number, but ev’ry word he sa'ys into the bargain.” 
(A light flp‘^heH upon Mr. Pickwick—it was the note-book.) 

Did he though ? ” inauired another cabman. 

“Yes, did he,” replied the first; “and then, arter 
aggerawatin’ me t) assault him, gets three witnesses here 
to prove it. B'lt I’ll give it him, if I’Ve six months foi it. 
Come on ” ; 'and the cabman dashed his haf upon the 
ground, Nvith a reckless disregard of his own private 
property, and knocked Mr. Pickwick's spectacles off, and 
fdltowed up the attack with a blow on Mr. Pickwick’s nose, 
and ebother on Mr. Pickwick's chest, and a third in Mr. 
.Snodgrass's eye, and u fourth, by way of variety, in Mr. 
Tupman’s waistcoat, and then danced into the r^ad, and 
Xhen back agvin to the pavifment, and finally dashed the 
whole temporary supply of breath out of Mr. Winkle’s 
body; and all m half-a-dozen seconds. 

“ Whore's an officer? ” said Mr: Snodgras.s. 

• Put ’em under the pnnp,” suggested a hot-pieman. 

‘ You shall smart for tins,” ^^a-sped Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Informers,” shouted the crowd. 

‘Como on,” cried tlir cabman, wlio had been sparring 
without cessation the whole tune. 

The mob had hitliorto beeh passive siicotators of tlie 
sc. >00, but as the intelligence of tiie pickv. ickians being 
informers was spread an'^oiig tiiern, they Uigan to cauva-ss 
Vvith considerable viva<;ity tiie prtipnety of enforcing the 
boated pastry-vendor's propositiuii. and there is no saying 
what acts of personal aggression tliey ^ niiglit have com 
•mitted, had not the "ffray been nnexpeVtedly tonnin/jited 
by the interposition of a new comer. 

“ What’s the fun ? ” said u rather tall thin young man, 
in a^^roen coat, emerging suddenly from the coach-yard. 

“informersI ” shouted the*crowd again. 

“Wo are not,roared Mr. Pictwick, in atone which, 
to any dfspassionate li.stener, canned conviction with it. 

“ Ain’t you, though,—ain’t you? ” said the young man, 
appealing to M|. Pickwick, and making his way through 
the crowd by the infallible procesi^ of elbowing the coun¬ 
tenances of its component members, 

^That learned man in a few nurfied words explained ttie 
real state of the case. 

“Come along, then,” said he of the gre^n coat, lugging 
Mr. Pickwick after him by main force, and talking 
whole way. “Here, No. 924, take yodr faV^ and take 
yourself off—^'^pectable gentleman,—know him well— 
none of yobr nonsense—this way, Sir—where's your 
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friends ?—all a misti^ke, I see—never mind—accid^encs 
happen—best regulated famil'^s—never say die—down 
upon your luck—pull him up—put that in hiJ pipe—like 
the flavour—damned rascals.’i And with a lengtl'iCned 
string of similar broken senteucos, delivered with extra¬ 
ordinary volubilit}:, the stranger leu the way to the 
travellers’ waiting-room, whither he was closely followed 
by Mr. Pl.rkwick and his disciples. 

“ Here, waiter,” shouted the stranger, ringing the bell 
with treineiidou.s violence, ” glasses round,—brandy a’ld 
water, hot and strong, and sweet, and plenty,—eye 
damaged. Sir? Waiter; raw beef-steak for the gentle¬ 
man’s eye,—nothing like raw beef-steak for a bruise. Sir; 
cold lamp-post very good, but lamp-post inconvenient—^ 
damned odd standing in the open street half an hour, 
with your eye against a lamp-post—eh,—very good—ha 1 
ha ! ” And the stranger, without stopping to take breath, 
swallowed at a draught full half-a-pint of the reeking 
brandy and water, and Hung himself into a chair with 
OH much ea.so as if uothin^'uucommoii had occurred. 

While his three compauiou.s were busily engaged 
proffering their thanks 6o their hew acquaintance, Mr. 
Pickwick had leisure to exapiiue liis costume wd appear¬ 
ance. 

He wa.s ab^ut tke middle height, but,the thinnossHif 
his body, and the length of his k^s, gave him the appear-^ 
auee of being much taller. The green coat had been a 
smart dress ganiieut in the days of swallowTtails, but had 
evidently in those tJimes adoru^ a much shorter man than ^ 
the •stranger, fot^ the soiled and ftfAed sleeves scarcely 
reached to his wrists. It wa^ buttoned closely up to his 
chin, at the imminent hauiard of splitting the back ; and 
an old stock, without a vestige of shii|;t collar, ornamellted 
his nock. His scanty Wacl? trousers displayed h<flre and 
there those shiny patches which bespeak long ser^^’ice, and 
werrf strapped very ‘‘ligiitly over a pair of patched and ' 
mended shoes, as if to conceal the dirty whit& stockings, 
which were nevertheless distinctly visible. * His long black 
hair escaped in negligeiet waves from beneath each side of 
his old pinched up hat ;»,anid glimpses of his bare wrist ‘ 
might bo observed, between the tops of his gloves and th^ i 
cuffs of hia coat sleeves. Uis face was thin and 4iaggard ; 
but^n indesorihiible air of jaunty impudence and perfect 
aelt-posseaaion perj^aded the whole man. 

Such waaChe individual, on whom Mr. Pickwick gazed 
through his apectaolea (which he had foA^natoly re¬ 
cover^), and to whom he proceeded, when his frianda 
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had tluirnsolvo^, rotinii.iM rlioson terms, his 

warmest than^^ fi>r )iis recent a^'.ist.aueo 

“Never T^^ind/' said the stranger, (Uitnng the address 
very short, “said ouougli -no more, smart chap that 
cabman—handled lus hves well, hut if Td been your 
friend in the green^emnn damn iiu* punch his liead — 
*cod 1 would,-ping's wlus})ei - pieman loij, -no gammon ” 
Thi-^ t^oliereiit speech was int*'i niplt*d by tlie eninince 
of tlie |{<Hhe>tt‘r coacliiuan, ro ami nince tloit “The 
Conitnc#ltjre ” wa^ on the of 

“ ('oifiinodore I ’ ^aid ilie str^ingfu. 'starting up, “my 
coaehj- plai‘e hookisi,--one out^uh'—lefi\ c n ou to pa\ for 
tlio brandy and water, -wain change for a live, - -had silvt*r 
-Bi^ummagem buttons won’t do — rm go oh * *’ and h*' 
sliouk his hoafl most knowing!% 

Now It happened thuL Mr IMckwick hihI his three 
eompanums had rosolvasl to make Itoclnwtor tlnnr first, 
halting place too, and having inuinated to tlioir new¬ 
found acquaiuitin^'c t hut t ney w<»r( jcuiinoving to tin* -*aine 
citN. they agreed to ooc upy tlio seat at tfie back of the 
erach,«wheie they (iould all sit togctluT 

“ Up with you,’* said tlie stra ger, assisting Mr. Fick- 
wiek on U the roof with so much precipitation, to 
itnnair the gi avitv of that, gentlemans dejiortmcut very 
maieriall V 

“ Any luggage, Sir * " nquircd the coachman. 

“ Who, 1 ? Brown paper parcel here, that’s all, other 
luggage gone '>\ water, -pa* knig-ca^es. nailed up—big 
as houses—heavy, liea\Vi damned In wvy,” replied the 
stranger, as he foroev. into liis jxic'ket as niueli as he ould 
of the brown paper parcel, w'mcH [iresented most suspicioUR 
indications of containing oru slnrt and a handkorcliief. 

“ lieads, heads, U^e cure of your heads,” cried the 
kx|Uaclous strainer, as the^ eeme out iiniler tho low 
archway which fii those days for|»ned tlio entrance to thii 
coach-yard. “ Terrible [dace- -de|igc*ous work —other day 
—five (dularon—motlier—tall lady, eating sandwiches— 
forgot the aren—crash- kno(*k -children look round— 
mother’s head off—sandwich in Nor hand —no mouth to 
put it in~head of a fani’^y ^fT—shocking, shocking, 
ijooking at Whitehall, Sir, line pTac<;—little window— 
somebodj else’s head oIT there, eh, Sir ?--he didn’t keep 
a sharp look-out enough either—eh, Sir, 

“ I was ruminating,*' said Mr. Pickwick, “ on the strange 
mutability of human affairs.*' 

“ Ah 1 I —in at the palace door one day, out at the 

wim’ow the next. Philosopher, Sir?’* 
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“ An observer of lu'nian nature, Sir.” said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘‘ Ah ' 80 am I. Most people f.re when tlrey’ve little to 
do and less to get. Poet, Sir? ” *’ 

“ My friend Mr. Snodgrass Iros a strong poetic turn,” 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

• have I,” sard tlie stranger “ Epic poem—ten 
thousand lines—revolution of July—composed it on the 
spot—Mafk by day, Apollo by night,—bang the hel*’-piLce, 
twang the lyre.” 

“You won; piesenl at iluit gloriou.-> 'cenc, ,Sir‘" sa»J 
Mr. Snodgrass ^ 

“Present' 1 think I was; tired a musket,—fired*with 
an idea, rushed into wine shop—wrote it down—back 
again —t.'biz, bang—anotiierr'dea—wine shi^o again—pen, 
and ink—ba/'k again—cut and slasli—noble time. Sir. 
Sportsman, Sir?” abruptly turning to Mr. Winkle. 

“ A little, Sii",' replied that gentleman. 

“ Fine pursuit, Sir,—fine puiijuit. —Dog-, Sir'' 

“Not just now,” said Mr. Winkle. ” 

“ All I you should keep dogs—fine animals—saigacious 
creatures dog of my own once—Pointer—sur'prising 
instinct—out shooting 'one day—entering inclosure— 
whistled—dog stopped -whistled again—Pomo—no go • 
•Stock still- called him—Ponto, Ponto--wouldn't move— 
dog tmnsfixed—stViring at a hoard—locf’^ed up, saw 
inscription—‘Gamekeeper has (ftder.s to shoot all dogs 
found in this inclosure’ — wouldn't pass it—wonderful dog 
—valuable dog that—very.” ^ 

‘•Singular circumstance that,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“ WWI you allow'me to make a nef^e of it?”* 

“Certainly, Sir, certainly ''liundred more anecdotes of 
the same animal.—Fine girl,'•Sir ” (to Mr, Tracy Tupman, 
who had been bestowing siiiidry anti-Pickwickian glances 
on a young lady by the voadside). 

” yery ' ” said Mr. Tirpinan. 

“English girls norso'.ine as Spanish—noble creatures 
-jet hair—black eyes—lovely forma—sweet'creatures— 
beautiful.” 

“You have boon in Spain, Sir?” said Mr. Tracy Tup- 
man. 

* Although wo J^iid tluM cirrumstaiu-o rocordeti asa ** stugiilar 
In Mr. Fiokwick’« nutodK)okj raunot refrain from humbly 
expressing diijont from that lejirntMl authont>. The 
strariMr's anecdote is not one quarter so wonderful as .nouie of 
Mr. Jesse’s '* Gleanings." Ponto sinks into utt^Tf'nsignificauce 
before the ilogs whose ac^tions he roconlH.—K d. 
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“ Livod there—agt*8.” 

“Many conquests, Sir '” inquired Mr. Tupraan. 

“ Conquests * Thoiisandd. Don Bntaro Fi/.zgig—Gran¬ 
dee- ’Only daughter—Doma Christina—splendid creature 
—loved rae to distraction—jealous father -high-souled 
daughter—liandsoine Englishman -Donna Chnstiu^iy 
despair—prussic acid—stomacdi pump in my portinauteau 

operrtion perfurmed—old Bolaro in eestasioh—consent 
to our union—join hands and Hoods of tears—romantic 

s*ur\' erv.” 

♦ " ♦ 

‘‘Is the lady in England now, Sir‘>” iiu^uired Mr. 
Tupman, on whom tlie de^eripLion of hei charms liad 
produced a powerful unpressiou, 

“Dead, Sir, dead/' said the stranger, applyii g to his 
right eye the brief remnant of a very old cambric hand¬ 
kerchief. “ Never recovered the stomach pump—under¬ 
mined constitution—fell a \ictiin.“ 

“And her father?” inquired tlie poetic Sm>dgrass. 

“ Hem()r''C afid misery, replied the stranger. “ Sudden 
disappearance - talk of the wlioie city—search made ever> - 
Wihere^*-without success—puhhc fountain in the great 
S(iuare suddeuiy <‘easea placing -weeks elapsed still a 
stoppage—workmen employer’ to clean it—water drawn 
olT—father-in-law discovered sticking head first in the 
main pipe, with a full confession in li'.s right b*3ot -took 
^lim out, and the founta n played again, as well as ever.” 

Will you allow me to note that little romance down. 
Sir*?” said M>. Snodgrass, deeply affected. 

“Certainly, Sir, certainly,—fifty mere, if yovi like 
hear 'em—strange lift mine—rather curfous history ’•-not 
extraordinary, but singular/’ 

In this strain, with an occasional glass of ale, by way 
of parenthesis, when the coach changed horses, did the 
stranger proceed, until they reached Rochester bridge, by 
which til le the note-books, both #f Mr. Pickwick and^Mr. 
^Snodgrass, were completely filled#vitA selections from his 
adventures. 

“ Magnificenf ruin!” said Mr. Augustus Snodgrass, 
with all the poetic fervour that dr^tinguishod him, when 
ihey came in sight of the fim oM castle. 

“ What a study for an antiquarian,” were the very words 
which fell from Mr. Pickwick’s mouth, as ho applied liis 
telescope to his eye. 

“Ahl fine place,” said the stranger,/* glorious pile— 
frowning walls—tottering arches—dark nooks-^crumbling 
staircases—O.d cathedral too—earthy smell—pilgrims' 
feet .7om away the old steps—little Saxon doors—con- 
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fessionals like nior^y taker’s boxes at theatre^—queer 
customers those monks—Popes,,and Lord T/easurcrs, and 
all sorts of old fellows, with great red faces, broken 
noses, turning up every day—^bufl jerkin^ too—match¬ 
locks—Sarcophagus—fine place—old legends too—strange 
Rories: capital”; ^nd the stranger cfuitinuod to solilo¬ 
quists until they reached the Bull Inn, in the High Street, 
whore thc^voach stopped. 

"Do you remain here, Sir?” intpiired ^Ir. Nathaniel 
Winkle. 

" Here—not I—but you’d better—good houses—nice 
beds—Wright’s next house, dear—very dear—^half-a-crown 
in tlie bill, if you look at tho waiter—charge you more if 
you dine at a friend’s than tljey would if you dined iry the 
coffee-room—rum fellow’s—very.” * 

Mr. Winkle turned to Mr. Pickwick, and murmured a 
few words; a whi.sper passed from Mr. Pickwick to Mr. 
Snodgrass, from Mr. Snodgniss to Mr. Tupman, and nods 
of assent were exchanged. Mi^ Pickwick'addressed the 
stranger. •* 

" You rendered us a very imix'>rtaut sor\ioo, tliistmorq- 
iug, Tiir,” said he, " wiV you all'ow us to offer a slight 
mark of our gratitude l>v ht^gging the favour o^vour com¬ 
pany at dinner ” 

“(Treat pleasurt»~not presume to dictate, but broHed 
fowl and mushrooms—capital tiling ' What time? ” 

“ r>ct me see,” replied Mr. Pickwick, referring to his 
watch, "it IS now nearly three Shall say tive"^” 

^ “ Suit me evcollantly,” said tlio stranger, “ five precisely 
- tiU then—caro’ol yourselves”; aifd lifting the pinched 
up hat a few inches fnuii Bis head, and carelessly re¬ 
placing it very much on i^ie sidt\ tlie stranger, with 
half the brown paper parcel stickiyg out of his poftkot, 
walked briskly up tlie »yard, and turned into the lugli 
street. , * , 

" ^Ividently a trav^clUir in many countries, and a close 
(observer of men and things,” said Mr. IMckwi'ck. 

" I should like to see his jx^em,” said Mf. Snodgrass. 

“ 1 should like to haw^ seen tliat dog.” ^aK^ Mr. Winkle 
Mr. Tupman said nof^iiq^ ; hut he thought ol Donna 
Christina, the stomao'n pump, and the fountain, and 
eyes filled with tears. • 

^ private 8it4ing-ro<mi having been engaged, bedrooms 
inspected, an^ diiyier ordered, tlie party walked out to view 
the city, aii€ adjoining ueighlxnirhood. 

We do not find, from a careful perusal of 1^. Pickwick's 
notes on the four towns, Stroud, Uochester, Cuathanii, and 
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HromptiMi, that 1ms unprossjous of l.hoir appearance differ 
in any material point frimt tlioKc of ntlier travcllerH who 
have gone^n'cr the same ground His general description 
IS easilN abridged. 

“The principal produt'tions of these towns/' says Mr. 
Pickwick, “appear to he snldieis, pilots, Jews, chalk, 
slinmps, ofli(:ers, and dock yard men The commo^rTiios 
chietlv.,exposed for sale in the public stieets, are marine 
stoies, liani-bako, apples. Hatdisli, and oysters. Tho streets 
p.ieseir* a li\el\ and animated appearance, t»ccasioned 
chrethi by llu) coii\iviality of the military. It is truly 
deh^fiitfnl lo a philantbropic mind, to see tbeso gallant 
men. siaggenng along und<‘r tbe mtlnence of an overtlow 
hot^ of anMual and ardent spirits, inon* especia^^ly when 
we reineinbel that the following them abimt, and jesting 
with tliem, affords a eheaji and innoeeiU amusement for 
tho hoy p>pulation N<^thing (adds Mr. PieKwick) can 
exceed their good liumour. It \vas hut tnc dav before 
my arn\al. tliut one of tin m had been nir)st grossly insulted 
in the house of a puhliean. 'fhc barmaid liad positively 
lefusod to draw turn iin\ moie liquor , in return for which, 
he had (merely m playfulness)-drawn liis bayonet, and 
wounded who girl in the shoulder And yet this fine fellow 
w'as the \cr\ first to go d<nvn to tho linuse next morniug, 
ahd expr(*ss hisj, readnu'ss to f)\erlo.>i tlic matter, and 
forget what had occurn'd * 

** The ^on'^umptlo^ of tohacv o m these towns (continues 
Mr PieKwiekt must, V>e \erv gieat. and the smell which 
pervades the st reels must he i*xe( eding\^ delnuouH to thosli 
who are extremely cl of snn^k mg. A sftperlieial I ra^ller 
might object to the dirt wh'ch is tiieir leading character 
iHtic hut to those who \ie\v»it as an indication of traflic, 
and'<‘omniereial |>rospentv, it is truly gratifying " 

I’uuvMial to fi\*> o’clock ('ame ^lo stranger, and Khurtlv 
afterwart^s t)}e dinner He ha‘\. digested himself of Ins 
* brown paper parcel, hut had nifdc no alteration iA Ins 
attire, and was, if jtossihle, more loquacious than ever 

“What's that'^” he inquired, as the waiter romo\e(l 
one of tlie covers 


• “Soles. Sir '■ 

■ ^ “Soles—ah!-'Capital iish—all ^omo from London - 
stage rof«>h pioprictors get uj) politit'al dinners -carnage 
of soles—df>zonK of haskets-'■cunning ff5ih>ws, (lias** of 
wine, Sir ? ” , * 

“ With pleasure,” said Mr. Pickwick '-ana^ho stranger 
Ux)k wine, jfitwt with him, and then with Mr. Snodgrass, 
and ^ou with Mr. Tupman, and then with Mr. Winkle, 
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and Lln;n willi t-lio v^holc pai ty to^t Uier, almosl rupnjlv 
as iie talked • • 

‘‘Devil of a mess on 1)^10 stairciisc, waiter?’ said Itin 
stran^or “ Forms up —i^arijontors eorninq down — 

lanipH, glasses, liaip^ What’s goui^ forward'^” 

Hall, Sir." said 1 )\q waiter * 

‘'"Ttssembiv— eh _ 

“No, Sft\ not A-^scmblv, Sir Hall for the henifit of a 
chantV, Sir.” 

“ Manv line women in cln^ town, do nou knowfSir.V' 
inquired ^^r dhipinun, with ^reafc interest « * 

Spit ndid --eapit.Ll Kent, ^-r 'Kver\ body knows’Kcnt 
-apph's, e her Ties. hop'>, ainl women (Wa^s of wine, Sir * 
“Witli ^rreat plea''Ure,'’ Replied Mr T^ipinan, •Pho^ 
slraiif'er Hilejl, und « rnptied, 

“ I 'should \t'r\ nun h like to ^o,” >aid Mr Tupman, 
resiiinnj^i tin' NUDje* t of the hall. “ verv inm h ’’ 

“'rnkels at the har. ^ir/' interposed the waiter, “ iialf- 
a-f^intjca 4uieh, Sii ’ • 

Mr Tupnum a;_;ain e\|l?os->ed an earnest wMsh to he 
present at the fes'uitv nut meeting with no response ui 
tin; darkened eyt of Mr Wnodgras'?, or ihe ahstra<‘tcd gaze 
of Mr iMekwnek, he appliej hnnsolf witli grt*it interest 
to the j)ori wiye ainl dc'^^ert whieli had just been plaeoil 
on the tabli' I’h^* wnuier wjtlidrew, an4 the party w'Pre 
left to enjov the eonph' of hours sueceeding dinner^ 

‘ lieg your pardon, Sir," said tlio stranger, “bottle 
staiuls pa-..s ii round w.i.\ of tiie sun# through the 
Ifuttuiidiiile no .ind he t*m]Uiod lus glav^, 

whmrfi lie hail lille*d al" *uf two niiniUf#^ htdore , and poured 
out anoilier, with tin' air ot a/nan who was us<‘d to u 
The wine wiis passt'd. ami < fre-h su|)pH ordered I'lu' 
visitor talked, tlie Hn'kwiekians listened Mr Tupfhan 
felt every moment nnwe <fis[>osed for the bail* Mr 
Ihckw'iek’s eounlenaiKtw gloweil with an expression of 
universal phitanthu^tv .#and Mr Winkh , and Mr SikkI 
grass, fell fast asleep, * 

“ Thev le beginning upsrairs.” said the sfianger — “ hear 
the companv --t'lddlos tuning -now tlte harp -there they 
go," The \aru>us sounds vwflu h found their wav down¬ 
stairs, annoum ed the oommom'i'ment of the lirst quadnlle.i 
“ How 1 should like to go,‘* said Mr. Tupman •gam 

should I, isaid the sti auger, ('onfouuded luggage 
—heav) siua*ks yotlung to gt> in—odd, ain’t it * *' 

Now gcneAd bonevoleneo was one of the leading features 
of tho Ihekwiekian llieorv. and no one was A^re rtunark- 
able for tho zealous manner in wliieli lioobsorvod so voblo 
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a pnnc^le than Mr. Tracy Tupman, The number of 
in«?tanrrs, reoi$>rded on fcho Transactions of the Society, 
in which tiiat excellent man referred objects of charity 
to the houses of other nirmbors for left-off garments, or 
pecuniary relief, is^almost incredible. 

“ I sliouKi be \erv happv to lend ynx^ix change of ap imr ^i 
for the purpo^ie," said Mr. Tracy Tupman, “but you are 
rather rJim, and I am — —" 

“ Ratlier fat—^grown-up Bacchus—cut the leaves—dis- 
ir*ounttd from the tub, and adopted kersey, eh?—not 
dounlo diflliUed. but double milled —ha! lial—pass the 
wine. ’ 

Whether Mr. Tupman was somewhat indignant at the 
peremptory tone in winch ho was desired to pass vhe wtne 
which the --stranger pa'>sed so quicklv away*; or whether 
he felt verv properly S”andali/ed, at an influential member 
of the Pickwiek ('lub being ignominumsly compared to a 
dismounted Iku’chus, is .a fact not vet completely as- 
eertained. He passed 'the wine, coughed twice, and 
looked at tlio stranger for set*oral seconds with a stern 
iptens?oV « tliat indiMdual. however, appeared perfectly 
colletded. and quite <*afm under'his searcliing glance, he 
graduallv '-daxed, and reverted to the subjec^t of the ball. 

y I was about to observe. Sir," he said, that though 
m\ apparel woujd i)e too large, a suit of iny frietid Mr. 
Winkle's woulil. perhafh,, fit you better " 

The stranger took Mi. Winkle’s measure with his •'ye ; 
and that ffats»-e glistoncsl witli satisfaction as he said — 
“ Just the thing ’ " •> 

Mr. Tupman look<^l round him. The wine winch*had 
exerted it^ somniferous over Mr Snodgrass, and 

Mr. Winkle, had stolen upoh tlie senses of Mr. IMckwic'.k. 
That gentleman ha<l gradually passiid through the various 
stages \shich prt^cede tlie le1,ha»gy pr^xhiced by diniier, 
and Its &^)nH^'qucnces He hadkimdergone the ordmary 
transitions from the height of e•nv^^^ahty, to the efopth 
of iniserv, lind from the depth of misery, to the height of 
con viv lalit}’ 'hike a gas lamp in the street, with the 
wind in tlie pipe, he had exhiBitod for a moment an 
unnatural hnlliaucy . then t^in# so low as to be scarcely 
('flsoermble : after a short interval, he had burst out 
again, to-Liiilighten fr)r a moment, tlion flickered with an 
uncertain, staggering sort of light, andi tlien gone^ut 
altogether. His Jiead was sunk upr)n his^liosom; and 
j)orp6tual snoring, with a partial choke, Occasionally, 
were the oj«y audible indications of the great man’s 
prmunce. 
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The temptation to^be preacnt at the ball, and form 
hifi firet improH9iou8 of tho beaut^y of the K^ntiah^ladieS, 
was strong upon Mr. Tupinau. The teinptati in to take 
tho stranger with him, was fequaljy groat. He was whplly 
una^quaintod with the place, and its luhabitantb, and 
thg stranger seemed,to possess as greaft a knowledge of 
both,*^aH if he haci lived there from his infancy. Mr. 
WmkJe wa% asleep, and Mr. iVprnan had hlwl sufficient 
experience in such matters to know that, the moment he 
awoke, ho would, in tlio ordinary couibc of nature, roH 
heavily to bed. Ho was undecided. * Fill your jjliiss, 
and pass tlie wine,” said the indefatigable \i8itor. • 

Mr. Tuprnan did as he was re<^uosied ; and the additional 
stimulus^jf tlie last gla.s4 setll^Hl his determination. • 
Winkle's l^edrooin is inside miue, ” i>aid Mr. Tupman , 
“ I couldn’t make him understand what I wanted, if I 
woke him ncjw, but I know he ha.s a dress suit, m a carpet 
bag, and supposing >ou*woro it to the ball, and took it 
ort wlien wo returned, 1 could rej^ace it will^out troubling 
him at all about the matter?*' 

“Capital,” said tho stranger, “famous plan—dinned 
odd situation—fourteen c^iats lu ttie packing cases, anti 
obliged to wear auotliei mail’s—very good notion, lliai— 
very.” ^ 

“ We must purchase our tickets,” said ^r. Tupman. • 

“ Not worth while splitting a gu^icu,” said tlie stranger, 

“ toss who shall pay for both — I call, you spin—first time ' 
—woman —woman—bewitching woman, ’ ai^ down came 
Life .sovereign, wit^ tho Dragon (called by courtesy a 
woman) uppennutJt. • 

Mr Tupman rang the bell, vurchasod the tickets, and 
ordered chambor-trandlesiicks^ lu another quarter of an 
hour the stranger was completely arr^iyed in a full suit of 
Mr. Nathaniel Winkle’s., • 

“It’s a new coat,” saij Mr. 'rupman,*as tho^trauger 
surveyed himself wifh jjreat coiuplaconcy in a cheval 
glass. “The first that’s boon made with* our Club 
button,”—and he called Ins coinpanioii’!? attoution to 
tho largo gilt button, ^hich displayed a bust of Mr. 
Fickwick in the centre, (Ujdzhc letters “ P C.” on either 
side. • « 

” P.C.” said the stranger,—“ C^ueer set out -ol4 fellow’s 
like^oss, and ‘ PiJ.’—What does P.C. stand for—Peculiar 
Coat, eh ^ ” Jlr. ^'upman, with rising indignation, and 
great importAuco, explained the mystic device. 

“ Rather short in tue waist, ain't it ? saidtho stranger, 
screwing himself round, to catch a glimpse in the glass 

z 
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of the^waist buttous, which were Jjiaif-way up his back, 
“ Liko a gepoial povSt-ipau’s coat—queer coats those— 
made bv coulraot--uo meiisunug—mysterious dispensa- 
of Providence—all, the short num get long coats— 
ail the long men short ones/* Running on in this wa\, 
Mr. Tupiuan’s I'.ow companion listed lus drcss» ,or 
rather the dress of Mr. Winkle, and, ac*'ompauicd R^Slr. 
Tupmf,n, ascended the staircase leading tt; the ball¬ 
room. 

“ \Y,hat names, Sir’’* said the inaii at the door. Mr. 
Truc 3 ' Tupnian was stopping forward to announce liis 
own titles, when the stranger prcAcated lurn. 

“No names at all/' — and then lie wliispered Mr. 
Tutpmau “ Names wun’[ do—not known—^^ery good 
names in their way, hut not grt*at ones ^capital names 
for a small party, but won’t make an impression in public' 
assemblies--tncou the thing- 'trentlernuu from Loudon 
—diatingnished foreigners—au\ vhing.” I'lic door was 
thiowu open *, and Mr. Vraey Tupnian, and the stranger, 
entered the ball-room. 

It v'as a long room, with oriinson*co\ered benches, and 
wax candies in glass vdiandehars The inusicianH were 
secure!} c^oulined in an elevated den, and <|uadri]les were 
being systematically got througli hv two or three sots of 
d'c-iicers. Two yard-iahles were mado up ui bhe adjtiining 
card-room, and two pai.^of old ladies, and a corresponding 
number of stout gentlemen, were exet uting whist therein. 

The final c<?uc‘liided, the dancers promenaded the room, 
and Mr, Tupmauand lus companion ^Yatiuncd thein.selv'os 
in a corner, to uhse»ve the ( oinpany. ' * 

“Charming women,” so^vl Mr. Tupinati 

“Wait a minute/' said Vie stranger, “fun presently— 
nokh not come yet—queer place—-Dock-yard people of 
upper*tank don't know Dock-ya^d people of lower rank— 
Dock-yt^d peo[fie of lower rank|don*t know small gentry 
—small gentry don’t know tradespeople ('ommissioncr 
don’t anybody.” 

“ Whi/s that little boy with the light hair and pink 
eyes, in a fantiy dress?” inquired Mr. Tupnian 

“Hush, pra} - pink Jancy dress—little boy — 

honsensc—bhi'^ign hTtli “Ihmourable Wilriiot Snipe-- 
great fauilj—Snipes—very.” 

“Sir Thomas Clubber, Lady Clubber, and the ^Miss 
Clubbers! ** 8houte<l the man at the dpor, ^n a stentorian 
voice. A great sensation was created throughout the room 
by the entr^oe of a tall gontlemau in a blue coat and 
bright butfons, a large lady in blue satin, and two young 
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ladieu on asiinilar in {ash!onab!>-niade di(?sseb,of 

fcho aamo hue • 

“ OomnuKtfionor—head oi tho yarn —groar mau—remark¬ 
ably great man,” whispered thc^^tranger, in Mr 'rupn»an*s 
oar. as the cliantablo c.oniinittee ushered Sir 'I’nomas 
fMnbhor and family/,o the top of tlic room The Jloiiour- 
ablo Wilijiot Snipe, and othej tlistinguish^d gentlemen 
crowded to render homage to the Mi-^s (dubbors, And Sir 
Thomas (dnhber sIikhJ holt upngljt, and looked majestic¬ 
ally over his black iitH kerchicf at the a.sseml)lcd company. 

“Mr. Siiiithie, ^[r^ Smithie, and llio Misses SimtlTie/’ 
was the next annoum ornent. 


“What’s Ml Sniithu*’*” int]uirtd Mr Tracy 'L’upman. 
“SonA?thing in the yard.* replied the granger. *Mr, 
Smithie buw^d deferentially to Sh rhonias Clubber; and 


Sir Thomas Clubber acknowledged tiie salute with con- 


Hoinus ruinilescension J ady Clubber took a telescope view 
of Mrs. Smiilue and family tly'ougdi lier eye-glass, and 
Mrs. Smitliio stared, in lier turn, at Mrs. 5uinebcxiy else, 
whose luisband was not in the dock-yard at all. 

“ Colonel HuldtT, ^f^s. Colouel Bul(ler»and Miss lAildei^” 


wore the next arruals. • 


“ Head of the garrison,‘Vaid the stranger,reply to 
Mr T upman’^ iiciuiring look. 

Miss HuIder was^vannlV welcmed b\ tie Mi ss ClubbA'.s , 

^ « * 

fcho greeimg betwi fui Mrs. ColonoWiulder and Lady Clubbej 
wa.s of tlie most alTectionate desciiption; Colouel Hulder 
and Sir Thomas Clubber exchanged snulLbc^ies. and looked 
very much like of Alexander Selkirks ,—“ Monarohs 

of aW they surve\ed.’* • 


While the aristocracy of the place—the Bulders, and 
Clubbers, and Snipes wi nithus pn^berving tlieir dignity 
at the upper end of the rooi^i, the i^hcr classes of society 
were imitating their oMamplo in other^parts of it. The 
less Aristocratic otficcrs mf the *d7th devoted tliemscUes to 
the families of the ft?ss#mpurLant functional les from the 
dock-yard. Th*; solicitors’ wives, and the wine merchant’s 
wife, headed another grade (the brewer’s wife visited tlie 
Buldors), and Mrs T^unhnson, the post-othce keeper, 
seemed bv mutual coyse^t have been cho'^cn the leai^r 
of the trade party. 

One of the most \x>pular personages, in his ^wn circle, 
privout, was a htile fat man, with a ring of upright black 
hair round l^s httad, aud an extensive bald plain on the 
top of It—f)octor Slammer, surgeon to the yVth. The 
Doctor took snuff with everybody, chatted wfl^i everybody, 
laughed, danced, made jokes, played whist, did ivory- 
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th.iQg, and was everywhere. To these pursuits, multi¬ 
farious as thoy were, the little Doctor added a more 
important one than any—he was indefatigable in paying 
the most unremitting an(hdcvotod attention to a little old 
widow, whose rich dress and profusion of ornament be¬ 
spoke her a most desirable addition to a limited 

Upon the Doctor and the widow, the eyes both of Mr. 
Tupman and his companion had been fixed for some time, 
when the stranger broke silence. 

• “ LcrwS of money—old girl—-pompous doctor—not a bad 
idea—good fun,” were the intelligible sentences which 
issued from his lips. Mr, Tupman looked inquisitively in 
his face. 

^ ” I’ll dance, with the widow,” said the stranger:' 

‘‘Who is she?" inquired Mr. Tupman. 

“ Don’t know—never saw her in all my life —cut out 
the Doctor—here goes,” And the stranger forthwith 
crossed the room; and,,leaning against a mantelpiece, 
commenced gazing with an air of respectful and melan¬ 
choly admiration on the fat countenance of the little old 
lady. Mr. Tupman looked on, in mute astonishment. 
The stranger progressed rapidly ,■ the little Doctor danced 
with anotlier lady—the wi^.ow dropped her fan: the 
stranger picked it up, and presented it,—a smile—a bow 
—a curt.sey—a f'.w words of conversation. The stranger 
,walked boldly up to, and returned with, the master of the 
ceremonies; a little introductory pantomime; and the 
stranger and Mrs. Budger took their places in a quadrille. 

The surprise of Mr. ‘Tupman at thismummary proceed¬ 
ing, great as it was,^ was immeasurably exceeded by the 
astonishment of the Doetd'. The stranger was young, 
and the widow was -flattered. The Doctor’s attentions 
wer& unheeded by tlvi widow ; and the Doctor's indigna¬ 
tion w&s wholly lost on his imperturbable rival. Doctor 
Slammev was paralysed. He, Doctor Blammer of the 
97th, to be extinguished in a milmeht, by a man whom 
nobody had ever seen before, and whom uolx)dy knew 
even now! D^ootor Slammer—Doctor Slammer of the 
97th rejected 1 Impossible! It tiould not bet Yes, it 
‘was; there they wore. WlAt la ip^rodueing his fnend I 
-(^uld he believe his eyes I He looked again, and was 
under th<.' painful necessity of admitting the veracity of 
hifl optics; Mrs. Budger was dancing with Mr. 'D.ioy 
Tupman ; there was no mistaking thw fac4^ There was 
the widow before him, bouncing bodily, her8 and there, 
with unwoi^d vigour; and Mr. Tracy TQ|>man bopping 
ab^iA, with a face expressive of the most intense solem- 
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oiiy, d&noing (as a ODod many people do) as if a r]«iadriUe 
were not araing to be laughed aff, but a eevore ^ial to the 
feelings, which it requirea inflexible resolution to en¬ 
counter. • • 

Silently and patiently did the doctoj^bear all this, and 
a" th^ handings of negus, and watching for glasses, and 
darting fcv biscuits, and coquetting, that eaaucd; but, a 
few seconds after the strauger had disappeared to lead 
Mrs. Budger to her carriage, he darted swiftly fr^m the 
room with every particle of his hitherto-bottlod-up*in^i^ 
nation effervescing, from all parts of his countenarfee, in 
a perspiration of passion. 

The stranger was returning, and Mr. Tupman was be|ide 
him. Hb spoke in alow tom, and laugho<V The little* 
Doctor thirsted for his life. Ho was exulting. He had 
triumphed. 

“Sir!” said the Doct^ir, in an awful voice, producing 
a card, and retiring into an an^le of the passage, “my 
name is Slammer, Doctor ^lammer, Sir—u7th regiment 
—Chatham Barrack.s—my card. Sir, my card.” He would 
have added more, but his indignatjjon choked him.* • 

“ Ah ! ” replied the strUnger, coolly, “ Slammer—much 
obliged—polite attention—wot ill now, Slaillmer—but 
when I am—-Itfiock you up.” 

“ You—you're a sTiuffler, Sir,” gasped tiii furious Doctor, 

“ a poltroon—a coward—a liar—a-*^a—will nothing induce • 
you to give mo your card, Sir.” 

^“Oh ! I see,” said the stranger, half asidb, “ negus too 
strong here—libera>laudlord—very foolish—very—lemon¬ 
ade much better—hot rooms—elder A gentlemen—suffer 
for it in the morning—cruel—cruel ” , and he moved on 
a step or two. y* > ^ 

“ You are stopping in this/^ase, Siv,” said the indignant 
little man; “ you are tntc5kicated now, 814 ; you shall hear 
from^e in the morning,< 8 ir. I shall find you 8 ut, Sir; 

I shall find you out.’^ • , 

“ Rather you found me out, than found yne at home,” 
relied the unmoved stranger. 

Doctor Slammer looked unutterable ferocity, as he fixed 
his hat on his head v(it}9 aif indignant knock: and th% 
stranger and Mr. Tupman ascended to the bedroom of the ' 
latter to restore the borrowed plumage to the unconscious 
Winkle. t 

That gent^eman^was fast asleep; the restoration was 
soon made. The stranger was extremely joc^; and Mr. 
Tracy Tupman, being quite bewildered with wine, negus, 
lights, and ladies, thought the whole affair an exgimv^e 
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jo^o. Ills new fnond doparlod , aw', after experiencing 
some slight (lilVicultv in •tinding the onilce in his night 
cap, ongiimlly intended for thf receptu^n of hiH head, and 
finally o\ortiirMing his ('ahdh'siu'k in his struggles to put 
It on, Mr T racy Tjipnian managed to got into bod, bv a 
series of complieated evolutions, and shortly afterwards 
sank into rejnso. 

So\ e i o’cloek liad luirillv (.eased sinking on the 
followiuig morning, when Mr Piekwi(‘k’s comprohensive 
iiiird was arou-^ed from tiie stat(s of unconsciousnesH, in 
whieii slumber had ]>Iungtsl it, hy a loud knocking at his 
chanihcr dnor 

‘'•Who’s there said Mr Piekwiek, starting up in bed. 

*' Honts, Si^ " * 

“What do\ou want '*’' • 

“Please, Sir. can \ou tell me. winch giuitleman of your 
party wear^ a bright blue dress *‘oat. with a gilt button 
witli P I,' on ” 

“ It's been given out to hrii'li,” thought Mr. Pickwiek , 
“and the man lias forgotten wliom it boiongs to—^^r. 
Y>*]ttkl!‘/’ In' called out “ next room but two. on the right 
hand.*’ 

“Thank (s*. Sir,” ''aid Ilio i!oots. and away he went. 

“What’s the matter'*” cried Mr 'I’upr'an, as a loud 
knocking at- h\, door roust'd Intfi irom Ins oblivious 
repose. ^ 

“(.\ui 1 sprak to Mr Winkle, Sir *” r( i>lu;d the Boots, 
from tile outside 

“ Winkle -Winklo.” shouted Mr Tupinan, (ailing into 
the inner room ^ 

“Hallo!" replied a fairft voict; frtjin within the bed¬ 
clothes. 

“You're wanted -'loino .>v* t lie door--" and having 
exerted himself to artieulate *vhns much, Mr. Tnwi\ 
Tiipman turned round and fell^fast asleep again. 

“ Wanted/” said Mr Winkh^' hastily jumjuiig out of 
hr*d, and piitUing on a few artieh's of clothing “ wanted ' 
at this distanee from town -who on earth i.an want 

I I» ' 

me! 

^ “ (renth'inan in the coflee^ocA.i, ^ir,” ro[)lind liio Boots. 
* as Mr. Winkle opened the door, and ('onfronted him, 
“gontlerban savs he’ll not detain you a moment, Sir, but 
he can take no denial,” • 

“ Very orld * ” said Mr. Winkle ; “ I'll be d ywn directly.” 

He hurriedly wrapped liirnBolf in a travclling-ahawl, 
and dreftHii^-gown, and proceedod d(^wn stairs. An old 
wviAaQ and a couple of waiters were cleaning the coffee- 
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room, and an officcriin undress uniform waft looltinc f«ut 
of the window. He turned rouiifl as Mr Wsnlije entered, 
and made a stiff inclinatini^ of the head Having;? ordered 
the attendants to retire, and cJo^d tfic door very careftilly. 
he said. “Mr Winkle. T presume'^’* 

“ M^' name is Wiitkie. Sir ” 

“ You ^^ll not bo surprised, when I infcnrrn you that 
I have oalled here t lus morning on bclialf of in^^fnond, 
Dr. Slammer of the N^netv-sovonth.” 

“ Doctor Slammer' ’ said Mr Winkle. 

“ Doctrir Slammer He be^^ged mo to express his 
opinion that 3our eonduet of last evening was of a de¬ 
scription whudi no gentleman could endure and|(he 
add('d) \ 9 hu*h no (mo gtmtli‘*nan would pi^sue ttjwards* 
another.’' • 

Mr. Winkle’s astonishmc'nt was too real, and too 
evident, to escape the observation of Doctor Slammer’s 
friend ; he therefore proceeded.—“ My friend. Doetor 
Slammer. re(|iifsted me add. that ho is firmlv pt'r- 
suaded you weie intoxicated during a yiortion of the 
evening, and prw-^ihly u^eon^elo^^'^ of the extent *of tlir 
in->nlt \ou were guiltv He ronimissioned me to sav. 


that '-hould this be ph'af^rti as an for vour 

hehaMoiir, he#\vil[^(’ousont to accept a written Hi>ol<’»gy, 
lo he penned hv vni. from m\ dietatid^." 

A written a|>o!og^ ' ' ropeatfd Mr Winkle, m the# 
most, eniphatic tone of ama/enient po‘^slblo. 

^ “ Of course you kimw the alternative®' replied the 
visitor, coolly • ^ 

“ Wore you entrusted with thi^^niessage to rne, by 
name >" inquired Mr Winkle, whose intellects wore 
hopelessly confused hv thi^e\l.^r*,^linar> comersayon. 

“I was not priwent repWd the Msit*r, *• and 

111 eonKeqiK'iH'o of Noiir^riu refusal to fti\c 3our card lo 
fhx t^ir Slanuner. I wa# desired h\ that gentRiman to ^ 
identify the* wearer of if verN uneoinmon < o,^t- a bnglit 
blue dress ('oat, witli a gilt button. dis^laMUg a bust, 
and tfie letters ‘ I' (’ ’ ” 

Mr. Winkle aciualI\*Ntaggt'r*Hl witli .istoinsliment. as 
he heard his own thus minutely describe^ 

Doctor Slammer's frund proceeded — 

"From the luiinnies 1 made at ilio Imr, juft now. 1 
wai# conviiu'ed tlfat t lie owner of the eoat in question 


arrived here^^vitl^ three gonMemen, yestordav afternoon 
1 imnu'diatelv went up to the gentleman who was de- 
Hcrihed aw appearing the head of the parts .•and he, at 


once, referred mo to you.’' 

•• 
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If th^ pniUMpal tou'or of UorliGsto' Castle had suddenly 
walked foimdRtJlon, and stationed itself opposite 

the coffee-room window^ Mr Winkle's surprise would 
hav3 been as nothing,» compared with the profound 
astonishmont witji which ho had heard this address. 
His lirst impression was, that his (Mat had been ;itolen. 
“Will \ou j-sllow nio to detain you one moment'^” said 
he. I 

“ Ctwtainly,” replied the unwelccinie visitor. 

^ Mr. Winkle ran liastily up-stairs, and with a tromhling 
hand opened the hag 'Fhere was the coat in its usual 
place, hut ovlubiting, (ui a (dose inspection, (evident tokens 
of leaving been worn on the pref'edmg night 

“ It must he so,“ said Ml Winkle, letting the coat fall 
from his liands “ 1 took too inuv li wiiu. after dinner, 
and have a very vague recollection of walking about thi' 
streets, and smoking a cigar, afterwards. The fact is, 
I was very drunk ,--I m,Mst have' changed my coat gone 
somewhere--And insulted somebody-'-I have no doubt of 
It ; and this message is the terrilde cons(Hjucnce." Saying 
irhich, Mr. Winkle retraced his steps in the direction of 
the codec-room, witli tlie glooUiV and dreadful resolve of 
accepting v.he challenge of the v,arlike Huctor ^Slammer, 
and abiding by tlie worst conhe<iucnces thet might ensue. 

To tins dcte..ninatinn Mr Winkie was urged by a 
..variety of consideratirV.is, the lirst of which was, Ins 
reputation with the Club. He haxl always been looked 
up to as a h/gh authority on all matters of amusement 
and dexL(*ritv, whether olTeiisivc, dtdeu'uvo, or inuflensive ; 
and if, on this very ftrst oc'ca'^ion of iieing put to th(^ test, 
he shrunk back from llie trial, Ixmeath his leader’s eye, 
hi3 name and stand* Si^welo hjst for ever. Besides, ho 
rem*emhered to haveclieanr^^Vfrefjuently surmised by the 
uninitiated in juch matters, ^hat by an understoml 
arrangement between the seconds., the pistols were se^ldom 
loaded with ball, and, furtheruAore* he reflected that if 
ho applied to Mr. SricxlgrasH to act as his second, and 
depicted tlie nanger in glowing terms, that gentleman 
might possibly communicate the intelligence to Mr. 
Pickwick, who would certiv-tfil; no time in trans¬ 

mitting it to the local authorities, and thus prevent the 
killing oi'mairning of his follower. 

Such wore his thoughts when ho retuined to tho ca^oe- 
room and intimated his intention of accv^ptirg the Doctor’s 
challenge. 

“Will y(*v refer mo to a friend, to anange the time 
and meeting'^" said the oHiccr. 
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“Quito unnccoKH’iry/' replied Mr. Winkle; name 
thorn to mo, and I can proettro the attj«5n(^nce of a 
friend afterwards.” • 

“Shall wo say—sunset this*cveninginquired* the 
ofTicer, in a careless tone. ^ 

“ V^ry good,” repin'd Mr. Winkle; thinking in his 
heart it very had. 

“ You know Fort Ihtt ? ’* 

“ Yes ; 1 saw it ^est^rday.” 

“]f you will take tlie trouble to turn into tlffe 
winch borders the trench, take the footpath Co tlrt' left, 
when y(Ui arrive at an angle of the fortification , and 
keep straiglit on 'till you see me, 1 will precede yo| to 
a sechniM place, wlu*r(' die atfair can be condncted \vith-« 
i>ut fear of int^Mriiptiun.” 

*■ /'Vur of Inierruplion ^ " thought Mr. Winkle. 

“ Nothing more to arr^^nge, I think/' said the officer. 

“ I am not aware of anyth^jig more,” replied Mr. 
Winkle. ^ - 

(Jor)d morning '* 

“(’lood morning’ and the fd/u-yr w'liistled a liv(fly aii^ 
as he strode awav. * 

That morning’s hreakfa^ passed heavilv•off. Mr. 
Tupman was n^t in a condition to rise, after the unwonted 
dissipation of tlie pfevious night; Mr SnJHgrass appeared 
to labour under a puetieal depress^n of -*pints. and oven# 
Mr. Pick wick e\iTK ed an unusual attachment to siloin'G 
a yd soda watoi. Mr. W inkle eagerly watoHed his iq>por- 
tunity. It was no# long wanting. Mr. Snodgrass pro- ^ 
posc(T a visit to the castle, and as fir Winkle was the 
only other inembt:'r of the party disposed to walk, they 
went <nit together 

' Snodgrass,” said Mr. wken they ha<l turned 

out of the public Snodgrass, ^\y dear fellow, 

can I^ely upon your socrc^y ? ” As he said this, tic most 
devoutly and earnest1[y ht)pe<l he could not ^ 

“You can,” replied Mr. Sinnlgrass^ “Hear me 
swear—” 

“ No, no” , interrupted Winkle, terrified at the idea ot 
hi8 companion's uncopsetinitl) pledging himself not 
give information; “don’t swear, don’t swear, it’s quite 
unnecessary/* ® 

M% Snodgrass dropped the hand which he hati, in the 
spirit of pooH^«raimd towards the clouds, as he made the 
above appeal, and assumed an attitude of attention. 

“ 1 want your assistaneo, mv dear follow, iiTan affair of 
honour,’* said Mr. Winkle. 
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shall have it,'* ropliod Mrj Snodgraas, clasping 
h}< fru^n(l> hund 

“ Witli a doctor—Doctor ^Marnmor, of the Ninety- 
sovc\iT.h ” said Mr Wink.o. wishing to make the matter 
appear as solemn as possible ; “an affair with an officer, 
‘.econdrd by another oHiccr, at sunset this evening in a 
lonch field W^yoiul Fort IMlt/’ 

“ I V .11 attend \oii.” said ^^r. Snodgrass. 

He V\as a^LdUi'^lieddHit by no means dismayed It is 
cxtraoldinarv liow cool anv party but the pniuMpal can 
bo in^KUch cases. Mr Winkle had forgotten this. He 
had jiidgod of his fneners feelings by his own 

“^rho eousoquonccs may ho dreadful/’ said Mr. Winkle. 

“I hope '>aid Mr. J^.iodgrass. 

“The Doctor, I hclie\(\ is a \erv good si ot.” said Mr. 
Winkle 

“ Most of tlic^f military men an*.” observed Mr. Snod¬ 
grass, I almU “ Init so ir-v \ou, a’ln't you ” 

Mr Winkle rcpluMl m the aflirmat!\e , and perctuving 
that he had not alarmed lll'^ ci.mpaniop snfticiently, 
changed In^ ground. 

“ Snodgras-,.” In' said, in .1 vnit c tremulous with 
emotion, ^ if I fall, \oii wiM (iiul in a packet wliu'h I 
^hall place m \onr liareU i\ note for mv t>r inv father.” 

^Fhis attack a failure also Mr Snodgrass was 

'affected, hut he un<ler*i’ook the cielivers of the note, as 
readily if lie had been n Twopenny f*ostman 

“If 1 fall, *’said Mr Winkle, “or if the Doc'tor falls, 
you, in\ dear friend, will hti tried as im ac eesrtor\ before 
the; fa/:t. Shall I ifrvohi^ my friend in transporlatfon— 
possihK for life ^ ” 

Mr. .Snodgra-vs wia K'tlc at thm, hut his heroism 
was invincihlo “ I n4ht'c^H .f.of friendship.” he fervently 
exelainied, “ I \i-ould brave all Wringers.” 

How !/Ir Winkle cursed liiw (’ciVapanion’s devoted f||end- 
.'>f]ip intinncillv, as thev walked? siTentU along, Hide by 
side, for -omc nnniites, eacli immersed in hiHown medita¬ 
tions ' 'I’fie niornuig w.is wearing away ; hegrew desperate 

" Snodgro'S,” In said, stopping sudrieniy, “do m>/ let 
rie bo baulked in t his mattr^P *.(> vot give information to 
the local authorities do not obtain the assistance of 
several p^ace othcers, to take either me or Doctor Slammer, 
of the Ninety seventh Fteginiont, at prtHont quarter^ in 
Ohathani Harracks, into custody, and^thu*^prevent this 
duel ; — 1 sa^ do not.'* 

Mr. Sno4(^ass K(u?icd his frioiur« hand warmly, an he 
erlrtbsia-stically replied, “ Not for worlds! ” 
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A thrill passed over Mr. Winklo’s framo. as the^onvif- 
tion, that he had nothing hojjb from hm friend’s fears, 
and that he was destinod t# become an animated target, 
rushed fonnbly upon him. 

The state of the case having been forqially explained to 
Mr. Snodgrass, and»a ease of satisfaction pistols, with 
the satisfactory accompaniment^ of powder, hall, and caps, 
haMng been hired from a manufacturer m Jtoches^r, the 
two friends returned tp their inn Mr. Winkle, tolrumi- 
nate on the approaching struggle . and Mr. SnfKjgiass^td 
arrange the weapons of war, and {)ut them into proper 
order for nninediare n--e. 

It was a dull and heavy evening, wlien they affiin 
sallied fcfrth on their awkward errand. Mr% Winkle was • 
muftled up m a huge eloak to escape observation ; and 
Mr. Snodgrass bore under his the instruments )f destruc¬ 
tion. ^ 

“ Ha\«‘ vou got ov'ryt.liing*'*said Mr. Winkle, in an 
agitated tone. . * 

“ Kv’rything,” replied Mr. Snodgrass. “ plentv of 
ammunition, in case the shots doi^'t take affect. fliere> 
a quarter *d a pound of {louder in the case, and I ha\e 
got two now^pap<'rs in rnv p<«<'ket, for the bmdiifgs 

'Those \ver4' >4istarices of fru'ndshi{i, for uhicli anv man 
might n^asonahlv ft^e) most grateful. presumptutu 

IS, that tho grat itude of Mr. WinSle was too pouerful for< 
utterance, as ho said nothing, hut contnuiod to walk on— 
lather slowly. ^ 

“ We are in excellent time, ' said Mr. Snodgrass, as 
they*clnnho<l the fen(‘e of tlie tirsf^tield , “the sun is 
going down Mr Winkb' ! )oked uit at tin* declining 
orb, and painfully thought o^he ..hahilitv of his “ g<^ing 
dt»wn hunsedf, befon* • 

“There's the olhcer^^<Tcclamiod Mr.^W inkle, after a 
few iniiiiitoH' walking. • • 

“ Where*'" said Mr. ^fliodgrass ^ 

“ I'hnrc ;—the gentleman in the blin^ cloak.” Mr 
Snodgrass lot)ked in tim direction indicated b\ the fore 
finger of his friend, and^ohser\ imI a figure, mutHod up, as 
he had (lo.scrihotl. Tli^ ovnict‘d Ins consciousn 

of their presence hy slightly het'koning with his hand, 
and the two friends followed him. at a luflc diAanco. as 
ho #alkBd away. I 

Tho ovenyii; gw^w more dull n\er} moment, and a 
melancholy wind sounded through tho deserted fields, like 
a distant giant, whistling for his liouse-dog. ® J'he sadness 
of the scone imparted a sombre tinge to tho feeynfs^of 
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Mr. W tiklo. He started as they pacsod the angle of the 
trench— 1 »( looked like a eoloasal grave. 

The ofheer turned suddenly from the path ; and after 
('lir.J>ing a paling, and sc.iling a liodgo, entered a secluded 
field. Two gentlemen were waiting in it; one was a little 
fat man, with black hair, and the other -a portly parson¬ 
age in a braided surtont—waK sitting with porf'^ct equani¬ 
mity (p. a camp-stool 

“ other party, and a surgcoq, \ suppose,” said Mr, 
onodgrass; “ taki^ a drop of brandy. ” Mr. Winkle seized 
the Hit ker bottle, which his friend proffered, and took a 
lengthened pull at tlie exhilarating lujuid. 

*s My friend, Sir, Mr. Snodgrass,” said Mr. Winkle, as the 
officer approrchod. Dtx'tor-Slanimer's friend bowed, and 
produced a case similar to that wliicli Hr. Snodgrass 
carried. 

We have nothing further t<^ say, Sir, 1 think,” he 
coldly remark(.‘d, as hopoponod the case, “an apology 
has been resomtoly decliniMf.” 

“ Nothing, vSir, ” said Mr Snodgrass, who liegan to feel 
.athcr uncomfortable himself. 

“ Will you stoi) forward ” said the ofheer. 

“ t'ertaioly,” replied Mr. Snodgrass. The ground was 
measured, and preliminaries arranged. .1 

•‘You will find tliosc better than your own,” said the 
.opposite Nec<md, produ. mg his pistols. “You saw nio 
load thorn. Do you object to use them ? ” 

Dortainly not,” replie<l Mr. Snodgrass. The 
^relieved him from conKiderablo emJK.rrassmont, for his 
previous notions of loading a pistol wore rather vaguf and 
undefined. 

"^We may place on^j-mnAJicn, I think,” observed the 
officor, with a.s much imi.^^ronre as if tiio principale 
wore chess-men,,and the seconfK'piayers. 

“ I thtiik we may.” replinil .M%-. Snodgrass ; who ^ould 
have asseqtcd to any proposition * ficcausc he knew 
nothing about,±ho matter. The officer crossed to Doct.or 
Slammer, and Mr. Snodgrass went up to Mr. Winkle. 

“ It’s all ready,” ho said, offering the pistol. ‘‘ (rive mo 
j^ 9 ur cloak.” , 

“ You have got the packet, my dear fellow,” said poor 
Winkle. 

“ All right,” said Mr. Snodgrass. “ H,)steady, and t ing 
him.” * . ^ 

It occurred to Mr. Winkle that this advice waa very like 
that whichr.'oy-Htanders invariably give to the smallest 
boy '-n^a street fight; namely, ‘‘Go in, and win”.- an 
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admirable thing to ncoiDmeud, if you only know #iow tc 
do it. He took off hia cloak, ^lowevor, ift a^ence—it 
always took a long time to iwido that cloak—and accepted 
the pistol. The seconds retireJ. Lho gentleman on the 
camp-stool did the same, and the bolligyents approached 
each o^or. • 

Mr. WirW^le was always remarkable for extreme human¬ 
ity. It is conjectured that his unwillingness to lurt a 
felloW'Croaturo intentiojially, was the cause of his shitting 
his eyes when he arrived at the fatal spot; and that t^ie* 
circumstance of his eyes being closed, prevented his oBsjl'tv- 
ing the very extraordinary and unaccountable demeanour 
of Doctor Slammer That gentleman started, starfd, 
retreated* rubbed his eyes, !*tared again, %ud, finally, 
shouted “Stop, stop!” 

“ VVhat’ft all this ” said Doctor Slammer, as Ins friend 
and Mr. Snodgrass cam^ running up—“That’s not the 
man.*’ % 

** Not the man ! ” said Doctor Slammer’s second. 

said Mr Snodgrass 
said the gentlginan witli the camp-^ 
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That’s not 


Not the man ! 

“ Not the man I 
stool in his iiand. 

“Certainly not,” replied tii^ little Doctor, 
the person who%»nsultod me last night.” 

“ Very extraordinSry I ” oxidaimed tlie c^icor. 

“ V^ery,” said the gentleman with^ho camp-stool. “ 'i ne 
only question is, whether the gentleman, being on the 
grpund, must not be cunsiderod, as a matted of form, to 
he the individual whamsulted onr friend. Doctor Slammer, 
yostefllay evening, whether ho is roal^ that individual or 
not", and having delivered this suggestion, with a very 
sago and mysterious air, 11*^111?*^ ,.ith the cainp-stpol 
took a large pinch of stuirt, lookt^ profoundly round, 
with the air of an authomy in ?.ach matWirs. 

No^ Mr. Winkle hjd o^ued his eves, and his Ars too, 
when ho heard his advi'Tsary call out for a cassation of 
hostilities; and perceiving by what he afterwards 

said, that there was, beyond all question, some mistake 
in the matter, ho at once foresaw tiie increase of reputa¬ 
tion he should inovitai^y •centre, by concealing the reak 
motive of his coming out. he therefore stepped boldly 
forward, and said— * 

“ ^am not the {Arson I know it.” 

“Then, th^" nmd the man with the camp-stool, “is 
an affront to Doctor Slammer, and a sufficient reason for 
proceeding immediately/* 

Pray, be quiet, Payne," said the Doctor’s s0c9d4* 
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“•Why^did you not coinmunicalc ^hls fa(‘t to me. this 
mornmg, ’ 

“ To bo sure—to bo sure. ' iho man with the camp- 
stool indiguaiitly ** 

I entreat vov to bo <|uiet. Pavn<\” said the othci, 
“ I repeat my quC'^Liun, Sir?*' 

*' Bocauscy.Sir/* replied Mr. Winkle, wlio tiad had time 
lo dopboratt' upon his answer—because. Sir, you de- 
scribi^t an intoxu^atod and ungontliunanly person as wear- 
iiip a*coat, winch 1 have the lionoiir, not only to wear, 
but tvj have iiuentod—the proposed uniform. Sir, of the 
Lhciiwick Club in Lt.>niiou. The lumourof tfiat uniform I 
feit bound to maintain, and 1 therefore, witlumt inquiry, 
aeoepted th^. challenge wh»di you offered me.’’ ' 

“ Sly deal Sir." said tlie good-humourtxi* hUh; Doctor, 
advancing with extended hand, L lionour your gallantry. 
Penult me lo su). b»ir, that I highly adiuiro your conduct, 
and exiremcU regret haf mg cau.sed the inconvenieuce 
of tins meeting, to no purp<jsy.'' 

“ I beg \oii Won’t mention it, Sir,” said Mr. Winkle. 

® *' I "shall feel proud of your acquaintance, Sir,’' said tin; 
little Dctctor 

■ It will alTurd me the gr^^atest pleasure to know you, 
Sir,” replied Mr. Winkle. Tliereupuii tide Doctor and 
Mr Winkle shook hands, and the*h Mr. Winkle and 
- Lieutenant Tapplcton (the Doctor’s ^cx'ond), and then 
Mr. Winkle and the man with the camp-stool, and, tinally, 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgroa^ the last-named gontle- 
man, in an excess of admiration at kahe noble conduct of 
Ills heroic friend. ‘' • 

I think we may (uljourn,” said Ixeuteuant Tappletun. 
Y ('ertainly,” addwi<^ IV^ctor. 

“ Lnlc.ss, " mteriH^seo^^^man with the oarap-stojl, 
unless .Mr. W^^iklo feels hintltt.i aggrieved by the chal¬ 
lenge, fu wbic'h case, 1 subiaitf'ho has a right to an^-isfac 
tion.'* , - ‘ 

Mr. Winkl<^ with great solf-deuial, expressed hiinself 
quite satisfied alteady. 

“Or possibly,” said the man With the camp-st^ool, “the 
i-jentleniau’s second rna) feft. llmiiiolf alfronted with some 
observations whicii fell from me atau early period of this 
meet 11 if rio, I bhall bu liappy to give hi?n Baliufftcitou 
irnuiediateiy.” 4 « 

Mr. SnodgrasH hantily profeaned very mucli 

obliged with the haodHume oiler u( the goutlemau who 
had Hpoketr la»t, which he wa» only iuduced to decline, 
by Viiji entire coulentment with the whole proceedings. 
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The two Hoconds ad lasted the cases, and the wh(4e parj^y 
left the ^lound in a inucli uiurc^hvely maiiwer^tliau the> 
had |>ruceodod to it. » 

“ Do you remain lung here / ’* linquirod Dcxt.t*r Sianwncr 
of Mr. Winkle, as they walki'd on most ^tinicahly together. 

'* I think we shall,leave her** the da> after Lo-inurrow, 
was tde I^plv . ^ • 

“1 trust I sliall liave liie ploasur** (^f seeing ’ and 
^our friend at my ro^Jins, and of spending a pi.?a'-ant 
evening witli >uu, alter this awkwanl ini-takc, ' s.Tid tht 
little Doctor, “aie you dueugaged thi^ o', oning 

** Wo have some friends iiens nqnied ilr. Wihkie, 
‘■and 1 siiuuld not like to leave llu-in night. Peii^ips 
you and%oar fiu-iid will joints ui the Dull ^ 

“With great pleasure,'’ said the lilih' Du« t^r. “will 
Leu o'clock be tu(j late to lotjk in fur half-aii-hour •'“ 

“ Uh dear, no/' said ^Mr. Winkle. “1 sliall be most 
happy to introduce ^ou to my fiends, Mi. I’lekwiok and 
Mr. Tupman.” ^ • 

“It will give mo great ph*asure. I am sure/’ replied 
Doctor Slammer, little suspecting who Mi. TupinaTi 
“ Vou will be sure to cc%nti said Snudgia&s 
“ Oh certainl\ ’ • • 

By thi-^ time*they liad reaehfd tlie load C^tulial fate- 
wells were excnanj.5>d» tind liie paity [Crated. iKxifn 
Slammer and his friends repairL«( to iln* iKanacks, and 
Mr. Winkle, accompanied Ins frieiui, Mr Snudgra-i^. 
returned to ihoir inn. 
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11 lU PICKWICK l^icl f?l t some appridicnsion m consc 
quonco of tho unusual .ahstuice of bis ww*' fneinD 
winch Dioir mysterious behavnuir dun»g tlie whoh' 
morning liad by no ino^ns tended to dimmish It wa^- 
therefore, with more than ordinary pleasure that he rose 
to greet them when thov^g^in entered . and with m«ir% 
than ordinary interest that he inipnred what ^had oc¬ 
curred to detain them from his so(M(*ty. In leply to his 
questions on this Mr Snodgrass was about to offer 

an histonca^^iccmint of the circumstances just now 
detailed, when ho was suddenlv cheeked, observing 
that there were present, not only Mr Tnpmait and Dieir 
atage-coach companion of the preceding day, but ainalx^r 
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strange) of equally singular appeara^uce. It was a caro- 
worn-look^ug'Hian, wlujs^ sallow face, and deeply sunken 
eyes, were rendered still more, striking than nature had 
made them, by the stra.ght Idack hair which hung in 
malted disorder half-way down his face His eyes were 
almost unnaturally bright and piercnig, his cheekbones 
were higli ard pronuneut , and his jaws were s(\ltjhg and 
lank, an observer would have supposed he was draw 
ing til tlesli of his face lu, for a nioinent, by some ('on- 
traction of llu^ muscles, if his lialf-opened luuuih and 
immovable expifssiuii had imt uunouneod that it was his 
onliuary appeaianct'. Round his neck Im wore a green 
sha.vl, witli tlio large ends ^Haggling over his (diest, and 
making ther; appearance ereasionailv, heneatli i-lus worn 
butCou-holes of Ins old waistcoat, Kis upper garment 
was a long black surtoiiL, and below it, he wore wide 
drab trousers, and large boots, pinning rapidly to seed 
It was on thi") uncouth ,looking j)ern)ii, tliat M r. Winkle’s 
eye rested, and it was towards him that Mr. PiekwK'k 
extended his hand, when he said, “ A f i lend of our friend’-> 
here. ' We dis^uven'd jhis morning that our friend was 
coruuM!ted with L/ie theatre in tio'» phu'o. tlu>ngli ht* i.s not 
desirous Ij have It generallyK iujwm, and this gentleman 
is a ineiiihiT of the same pro{e->sion lly v>as about to 
favour Us w'ltfi w- htlle anec'dote coniiocted with it, when 
you entered 

“ l.ots ol anecdote,” said tlie gieeii'i'oated Htrangor of 
the da> hcfoiv, atlvare ing to Mr. Winkle and ^peaking in 
a low confidential tono •* Rum felU.w -does liie hoav) 
business—^no acLoi * -itrange man—all sorts of uiiseneH 
dismal Jemmy, we <ail him on the circuit.” Mr Winkle 
and Mr. Snodg^a'^ri joh/^yly ^elcomed tho gontleman, ele¬ 
gantly designated a. Jemmy”, and calling foi 

brandy and waVi*r, in imitaLif>»r ^f the remainder of tlu‘ 
company, seatod themselves at vhe lahle. ^ 

“ Now, Sir.” said Mr. RickwicK, “ Vviil you oblige us witli 
pioceodiug with what you were going to relate''*” 

The dismal individual took a dirty roll of paper from ius 
pocket, and turning to Mr. SnodjJrasa, who had just taken 
mt ins note-b<iok, said in«a<ho]jow voice, perfectly in 
Iceepmg with hi.s outward man Are you the jxiet ? ” 

** I—I'do a little in that way,” replied Mr, SnodgrasH, 
rather taken aback by the abruptness ^ the questioii 
“ Ah 1 poetry uiakes life, wliat light/ au^l music do tlie 
stage. Strip tho one of its false oinbellishxJeats, and the 
other of it,'illusions, and what is there real in either^ to 
liv»<?^care for ? ” 
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“ Very true, Sir,’’•replied Mr. Suodgrahs. 

“To be before the footlights,“ continu&d ^he dismal 
man, is like sitting at a ^^rand court show, and admiring 
the silken dresses of tlie gaudy i^irong-- to be behind them, 
is to be the people wlu) make that fine^^y, uncarcd for and 
unknown, and left <o sink or swim, to starve or live, as 
fortune •oils it ” « • 

“ Certainly/’said ^fr. Snodgrass for the sunkcV eye of 
tlie dismal man rested on him and ho f* It it noeojsary to 
sav sonietlnng. ^ • 

“tut on, .lemmv," said tlie Spanisli traveller.* “ like 
hla^'k'e\<*d Susan -all in tlie Downs im ( roaking — *peak 
oUt“-lo(^k liveh ” I 

“ Will \ou make another i^ass before yoi'^begm, Sir'^ **» 
said Mr. Ihckwick 

The di'-iiial man took ihe InriL. and liaving mixed a glass 
of hrandv and water, *and slowlv ^wallow'od half of it, 
opene<l tlie roll of ]'iaper and prr^eeded, partlv to read and 
paitK to relate tlie folh^vmg meident. which we find ^ 
roeonled on t^he Transa<*tions of the Club, “The 
Strt>ller\s Tale.” 


Tur Stu*^ M'Tc's Tai.k 

“TriKUi Is norhint; r»f the manellons in^what I am 
to relate.” said tl e dismal man • “ lliore is nothing eveu 
nneommon in it. Want ami su^kuo'-^ are too common lu 
^■nan\ statunis of life, to deser\e more ^lotic'e than is 
Qsualiv hestow’cd^im tiu' mo-^t ordinary \U‘issUudos of 
hutTkan nature I ha\e thiown thi_'#' few notes together, 
h<*(ause tlu‘ ■-ubje<’t '»f tluMU whn well known to me for 
many %oars. [ traeed \i\>^T<n^' ^ downwards. stej.> bv 
step, until at last lu* iexcess of do^'litution 
from whu h he lU'VerffNI^again. ^ 

•‘J'lie man of wliom I ihieak was a h<w pantomi^no ac'tor 
and. liki' man\ people M his class, an habitual drunkard 
In bi^ better davs, ludore lie had btH'ome enfeebled by 
dissipation and ema<'iated by disease, lie had Ivon in the 
receipt of a goo<l sular^, wdneb, if lie bad been careful and 
prudent, he might t^ntinued to receive for so^c 

years "iiot manv , because tlieso men oitlier die early, oif 
by unnaturally taxing tlieir ln^dilv energies, K^e, proma- 
tufely, those pIA^sical {Kiwers on whieli alone the\ can 
depend for #ibswteiiee. TIis hosotting sm gamed so fast 
upon him, ftowovor, that it was found im].>ossiblc to oniplnv 
him in the situationH in which ho really wA^ifleful to the 
theatre Tho puhlicdiouso hod a fascination (or hyu^^iich 
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hiv (’t)uM not resist Negleeted di-toase and hopeless 
poverty w(>»'e us certain to be his portion as doatti itself, 
if ho porsevorod m the same couise , vet he did persevere, 
and *the result mav be vmessed. Ho could obtain no 
engacfenient. and be wanted biead. 

“ Kvervhodv who is at all acquainted with theatrical 
matter'', knms wdiat a lu.’-'t of '.hal)by, poverty stricken 
men, li/Hig about the stage of a large establisliinent —not 
regnlair\ engaged actor-^, but ballot |VMiplc, proces'^ioii 
nlep , hiinbltTs, and so forth, who aio taken on during the 
run of a pant<»!nime, or an Plaster piece, and are tlum 
dis{d)argcd. until the production some Imaw spectacle 
oi'cjifot.na new demand for their Tt) this ino^le 

■)f life tlu‘ mi> 1 was conipelK^l to re^-ort and taking the 
chair e\er\ ni‘,dit, at some I'ov theatrical b uise. at once 
put him in posse-.smri of a few more shillings weekly, and 
*mahh*d liim t' ^ gratifv his nld .nropen 'i t v E\ en this 
resource shortly failed IfcJin , his irregularities were too 
great to admit of }us earning,tiie wretelied pittance he 
might tlius have pro* ured. and fie W'li-. actually rcduet‘d 
a state honlermg (ui ,''tar\aM(m, nnl\ procuring a trifle 
occasionally h\ horrowing it of -sopu' oM - Mnipanion. o^ h\ 
obtaming i(*n appearance at oic tir nt her nf tlie i onunonest 
of the minor tlieatic^. lind wln'O hi‘ did oarn an\f hing, 
it Vas spent in the old wa\ 

“ \hout this tune, anu w’rien he had been existing for 
upwards of a year no one kn* w liow 1 had a sliort engage 
ment at one of^ lie tlieatrc-i on tli# Surrey Hide of tlic wator^ 
.and here 1 sav. this man, whom T hrrl lost siglit of for 
some time, for 1 hafl been tra\elling in the y»ro\iT^*es, 
and ho had been skulking in the laru's au<l alle\s of 
Lon^lon T was drf‘iw*iL^>%ea\o the liouse, and was 
crossing the stage on fuv when he tapped mu on 

the shoulder J^wer >hall I rHrt^ct the repulsive siglit 
(that met^nv eve when I turned •roiind He was dressed 
for the pantomime, in all the ^b-firditv of a cIowii’k 
eostiimr*. Tho^^pectral figures in the Danci* of Doatli. tho 
most frightful shapes that the ablest painter ever por 
trayod on canvas, never presented an appearance half so 
glr^Htly. His bloated bodv*^ai1>i shrunken logs -tbeir 
'deformity enlianced a hundred fold by tho fantastic dress 
—the glassy eyes, cr)ntrasfcing fearfully with the thick 
white paint wifb which tho face was fbosmearod the 
gTotoflquely'Ornamented head, trembling yiaralvsis. 

and tho long skinny hands, rubbed with white chalk - 
all gave hlni»'/nideouK and unnatural appearane©, of which 
no dc^epption could convoy an adequate idea, and which. 
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lit fJlirt day, I nhudddr to think His \va^ liolh!w 

and tremulous, as h»; took me aside, and in hro?,en words 
I rcf'uintod a long ratal oguo of ^ and private ms. 

terniMiating. as usual, witli an urgent refjU(‘st for tlie loan 
of a trifling sum r>f money I put a ftw shillings in his 
hand, 4 tnd, as I tllr^^d awav, I lieard the roar of lauglitcr 
whieh fol? ued Ins first ti]rnhle*m to tlie stage • 

f^’w nights afterwards, a hov [nit a dirty s'r,vp of 
pripor m m\ liiind. on which were seiaulcd a f<*w^word^ 
in penril, intmuiting tliat the man wa■^ dangeiousiv ^11, 
and hrgguig rne, after the perfonnaiif e, to see )inn al (ns 
lodgings in '»ome ^tit '-t —I forg* i the name of a now-^-at 
no gn.'at J i-ttanee from the t i I lUMini-ifd fo < < unp! v. 
as -^oon as 1 eould got .ivsay , and, after tle Vurtain fell, 
sallied forth o^i my meianeiioly ernind 

ft \N as iatr. for I (nid I)'eii plaving in the la^t jneee . 
and, as It wiiA A benefit rtigln, tfie pt^rfounanet liad htsjn 
proiraeted to an iinnsnal lengi^i It \\ a tlaik e<dd 
niglit. with a eliill damp^wmd, wineli blew the rain 
lira\il\ ng'uns; rhe window, and liouse fionr-- 
water had i‘olleraetl in t^^e nariMt*^ and httle-frequorited 
-.1 rt ets, and a-* man \ i »f ! Iu‘ i^iuiI \ st ar!ert d i)il yinips had 
been blown oiit ()\ the \ioleni e of tlie umd, ttio walk was 
not on]\ a * oi?^fo rti-..., bur most un.’ort^in one I hr«ri 
fortunately takim tlie iiglir ('onri^'' however, and sue- 
('etded, aftei a little difheult\, in tinding tlie house to 
whieh I had been dire<'te(l -a e(ial-she<i, w^ii one >tort'\ 
aWo\e It, 111 tlie bar'k rttoni of whieh la^ the object of in\ 
HcareJj * ^ 

“ \ wrotehed looking wi>nuin, tin' man'-^ wife, met me 
on the stall*'', and. telling mo^hat he tnnl just fallen into 
a kind of a do/e, Ual m*' softjt placed a che.ir tor 

mo at the bed side. man was l\mg with Ills 

fate turned towards tlie w^ill ; and as he Took nojieed of 
niv pr%sen<'e, I had b^siirj to ld>ser^e ♦he plaeo in whicli 
I found mvself. • 

He was lying on an old bedstead. wIiTl'Ii turned up 
during the dav. Th<' jittered remains of a oherked 
curtain w'ore drawn round^ht^bt'd's liead, to exedude the 
wind, W'bieli however nfade U-- way into the eonifortless^ 
room through the numerous ehinks in the door, i^id blew 
it to JJiid fro every uistant There was a low cinder fire 
in a^rusty unfixei grate and an old three-corueicd 
stained tahlo.iifith some mctlieine bottles, a broken glass, 
and a few other domofitic articles, was draw’i# out before 
ife. A little child was sleeping on a temporary'^ed w>jjch 
had been made for it on the floor, and the woman Sat o\i 
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a rhair l)y its .side Thoyu woro a co'iiplo of shelves, with 
a few plalles and cups and ^laucoia and a pair of stage 
sho'^s and a couple i>f f(Mls hung beneatli them With 
the exception of little heaps of rags and bundles whw'h 
had been ('arelcss.y thrown into tlie corners of the room, 
these wore tlieonly things in llie apartment. , 

** 1 ^ad lut'd tune to nd.tc these little parti< .ihirs, and 
to ma^ic tile heav\ breathing and fe\erisli f^tartings of the 
>ick ran, before he wiis aware of mv presence Tn his 
rcsth attempi^ tn pioc-ure -onie t‘ns> re^ting-plact* for 
his head, he tosstal his liand out of the bed, and it fell 
on^^mine }{c started up, and stared eagerly m my faee 
^ * ‘Mr Hutle\, .loini.' said his wife, ‘Mr Hu,Mey, that 

you sent for*to night, \oii know ' 

“‘Ail’’ said tile in\ahd, passing his liAud across his 
forehead. ' Hutle\—Huth'v— let me seu ' \lv seemed 
endea\ouriiig to »olIeit In^ llu/ugiits fiu' a few seconds, 
and then gra ping me tfghtly hy the wn-^t, said, * Don't 
leave me —don t lca\e me, oh^ fellow Siie’ll murder me , 

1 knew slic will ’ 

Has he iieen long so 1, .iddrossing ills weep¬ 

ing wife 

“‘Siine vosterday night, '>iie replied. ‘ Joiin, John, 
c 3n*t jou krKJvmm‘ '*' * 

“■ Don't let iier coire nca* me,' said the man, witli a 
shudder, as she sh»oped over him ‘ Drive her away , 1 
can*t hear i^'r near me ' He stared wildlv at her, with 
a look of dead!} appreiiension, and then vvhisp^Tcd in riy 
ear, ‘1 heat iier, -H m , I h»*at imr v^csterday, and^manv 
time', before. I have stai\ed tier, and tlie i)o\ too; and 
now I am lA’eak an djie lple^s. Jem, slic'd murder me f<jr 
it, I know she I'd seen her cry, as 1 have, 

you’d know it to*) Keejm Ho relaxed lus grasp, 

and supk l)ack'exhausted on the pillow. 

“1 knew hut too well what th’s meant. If P could 
have enttitained any douVil of it, (or an instant, one 
glance at the*\vomiin s pale face and wasted form would 
have sufTiciontly (*\plained thr real slat<i of tho case 
‘ You had better stand asi(|e/«aid I to tho poor creature. 

, You ran do him no good, rerftaps he will be calmer, 
if he dies not see you.' She retired out of the man's 
sight. He ripened his eyes, after a few second^, and 
looked anxiously round 

" ‘ la she gone? ’ he eagerly in*juired. 

“ * Yea—^ca/ said I ; ‘ slio shall not liurt you.’ 

^ ‘ ril toll you what, Jem/ said tho man, in a low 
v'oicef ‘shed^w hurt me. Thero’a something in her eyes 
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waken such a dreadful fear in my heart, that it d^ses ijie 
mad AH last night, her large Hif.aring eyes^nd pale face 
wen* close to mine, wherever 1 turned, thc\ tinned, and 
whenever I started up from iny*Hleep, slio was at the J)ed- 
side looking at me.’ He drew mij closer to hun, as fie 
said in a deep, ah^rined whisper- * .*ein, slie must be 
an evi4 spirit —a devil! llusli| 1 know sf^e is. If she 
liad been a, woman, she would’liave died long ap*) No 
woman could lia\c home what slie lias ’ 

"I sickened at the thcjught of tiie long cour'-e of ueltj 
and neglect winch must liave o(‘< uried to produce sSch 
an irapr(*sriion on such a man. I < uuld say notliu*g in 
reply; for who c<juld oiler hope, or constdation, li> ^tlie 
abject bting before me? ^ ^ ^ 

“ 1 sat ther^ for upwards of two lioui.s, during which 
time ho tossed about, murmuring exclamations of pain or 
impatience, restlessly throwing Ins anus here and tliere, 
and turning constantly from sul^ to side. At length lie 
foil into that state of partial uni onsc lousifcss, in which 
tlic mind wandt'rs unea'.il\*fioiu scene to s^ ene. and from 
place to place, wiilnnu the control of reason, but stiU 
without being able to <ive>t of an iiide^enbable 

sense ^>1 piestou sufTeiing ^ Kindiiig from ins ♦ncolicrent 
vvandeiings tl^at this was the case, and knowing that in 
ail piof>abililv th# fever would nut git'v uninediatdiy 
worse, 1 left him, promising iii*^ nuserablu wife Liiat I, 
would lepeat iii) \isii iu‘\L evening, and, if necessary, 
sit up with tlie patient dining Llie night. % 

• “ 1 k«*pt m\ pioyuse. 'I he last four and Iwoutv hours 
liad•jiroductal a [rightful alteration# 'Fhe eyes, thougli* 
deeply sunk and heavv, siione witlx u lustre, frightful to 
beliuld The lips were paneled, and cracked in many 
places, the drv liard skill ed yith a burning h\iat, 
and there was an alnu'^^^uniithl\ air of wild anxiety iii 
the man s (ace, indu’aling even more strongly th% ravages 
uf Ihl dis(*ase. 'riic^fevf# was at its height 

“ I took tile seat I had occupied the iii^ht'beforo, and 
there 1 sat for hours, listening to sounus which must 
stnke deep to the hoari®of the most callous among human 
beings - the awful lavnig^ t)^ a dying man Ftom wh:^ 

1 had heard of the iiualical atu*ndant's opinion, I knew i 
there was no liope for him. I was sitting bj death¬ 
bed^ 1 saw the wasted limbs, winch a few lunu's before, 
had been dis^ortiVl for the ainusemeni of a boisterous 
gallery, writhing under tlie turtines of a burning fever—1 
heard the elowo’s siirill laugh, blending vii^h the low 
murmunngs of the dying man. 
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“ It I, i a touching thing to hoar the mind reverting to 
the ordinary occupations and pursuits of health, when 
Llio body before you weaV and helpless ; hut wlion 
thojif) occupations are of^i a charactor llio most strongly 
opposed to au\thing wo associate with grave or solemn 
ideas, the miprcsshju produced is infinitely more power¬ 
ful. The theatre, and tlic publio-house, were tlic chief 
theniesN of t)io wrett'hed man's wanderings.’* It was 
e\enin*f. ho fiuuded; he had a part to play that night, 
w'ail' late, and he must leave home instantly. Why 
did’^ they hold him, and prevent his going—ho should 
lose vhe monej—he must go. No! they would not let 
him. He hid his face in his burning hands, and feebly 
bemoaned his own wcaknesa and tlie cruelty of rhis per- 
' secutors. a' short pause, and he shoute/1 out a few 
doggerel rhyinos—tlio last he had ever learnt. He rose 
in bed, drew up his withered limbs, and rolled about m 
uncouth positions ; lie was actinjii'—he was at the theatre. 
A minute's sikjiicc, and fie munnuroil tliu burden of some 
roaring song. He had reached the old houst* at last; 
how hot the room was. ile liad bnen ill, very ill, but he 
wa.s well now, and happy. FiH up his glass. Who was 
that, that dashed it from his lips? It was the same 
persecutor that had followed him before. He fell back 
u^ou his pillow and moaned aloud. A s'nott period of 
oblivion, and he was v^ndering through a tedious maze 
of low arched rooms—so low, sometimes, that lie must 
creep upon his;-hands and knees to make liis way along ; 
it was close and dark, and every wa^ Vie turned, soni^ 

' obatacle impeded tu' progres.s. There weie insects-too, 
Viideous crawling things, with eyes that stared upon him, 
and filled the very air arouad , glistening horribly amidst 
the cluck darkness The walls an^ ceiling 

were alive with reptiles—oxyianded to an 
enormous size—irightful flgurev flitted to and fro—and 
‘ the faces of men he knew, rendoreJ hideous by gibing 
and mouthing, peered out from among thorn; they were 
searing him with Vieated irons, and binding his head with 
cords till the blood started ; and httstniggled madly for life. 
*‘At the close of one of tjjc^ paroxysms, when I had 
. 4>ith great difficulty held him down in his bed, he sank 
into wha*' appeared to be a slumber. Overpowered with 
watching and exertion, I had closed i^iy eyes for a^iew 
minutes, when I felt a violent clutcl\ on my shoulder. 
1 awoke instantly. He had raised himselt^up, so as to 
seat himself an bed—a dreadful change had oorne over hia 
face^ but c^unsciousneSH had returned, for he evidently 
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know me. Tlio child who had bofin long since dtilurbpd 
by his ravings, rose Ijom ilb bed, and ra^ towards 

Its father, MTcanimg with frigliL llie mother hastily 
caught It in her anus, lest he. should injure ii lu^ the 
violence of his insanity . but, ternhed by Llio alteration of 
Ills features, stood ti'iuislixed by the bed'side. lie grasped 
my bh^ulrfJer convulsively, aud^ striking \i\% breast witli 
the otlier hand, made a desperate attempt to art<;alate. 
It was unavailing he extended bis arm towards Lheui, 
and made another Nioleiit effort. There was a rattling 
uuise 111 the throat—a glare of the eye-* a short %ti?lcd 
groan and he fell back— dead I ’ * 

- f 

It wouSd adord us tiie hig^iest gratilicatipn to be en¬ 
abled to iccoid Mr. Pickwick's opinion of the foregoing 
anecdote. We have little doubt that we siiould nave been 
enabled to present it to our readers, but for a most un- 
forLunate occurrence ^ 

Mr. Pickwick haa replaced on ihc table the glass whicli, 
duiing tlie lust (t;w sentences c*f the talc, he had retained 
in his liand, and had just made iiy his ninul to s^cak-« 
indeed, we ha\e the aul^oiily or Mr. Snodgra.-^s s noie- 
bc><»k fur Htatiug, that he ha4 actually opened n.^j mouth— 
wiien the wait|fr eiiiereii the roonn and said— 

“ Some geutlemA, Sir." • • 

It has been conjectuiod that Mt. Pukwick was on the, 
point v>f delivering some iemarl\s winch would have eu- 
hghlenod tile world, il not the rhames, w lic%i lie w as thus 
lAterruptod for he^a/.ed sternly on tlie waiter scouuteii- 
aru**j* and then looked ruund on tlu» company generally , ’ 
as if seeking for information •'olative to the newcomers. 
"Oh! " said Mr. Winkle, ’vsing. " some friends of mine 
htnwv them ill \ ery plejfv>anl fcllows, ' added ^lr. 
Winkle, alier the waiU'diad reured--,J‘Ulhcers of the 
‘J7Lh,^wiiose acquaintaucttl made rather oddly tlifs morn¬ 
ing. \ou will like ttionfvery mucii 

Mr. Pickwiok s eijuauimity was at once Restored. The 
waiter relumed, and ushered three geiitloincii into the 
room. • 

" liieuvenaut Tapple^u^'s^nl Mr. Winkle," Lieuleiian^ 
Tappletou, Mr. Pickwick -Doctor I^ayne, Mr ihckwick— 
Mr. Snodgrass, you have seen before, my frfend Mr. 
rup^ian, DchUoi liayue — Doctor Slammer, Mr. Pickwick 
Mr. rupmi^, D^tor Slam-" 

Here Mr, Winkle suddenly paused, for strong emotion 
was visible on the countenance both of Mr, f^pman and 
the Doctor. ^ • t 
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“lb .ve met this gentleman before," said the Doctor, 
with marl(ed ''mphasis. 

“ Indeea I " said Mr. Winklr. 

“ \nd—and that perso i, too, if 1 am not mistaken,” 
said the Doctor, bestowing a scrutinising glance on the 
green-coated stranger. “ 1 think 1 gave that person a 
very pressing invitation last night, which he thought 
proper to decline.” Saying which, the Doctor scowled 
magnanimously on the stranger, and whispered his 
friend Lieutenant Tappleton. 

" Yv.u don't say so,” said that gentleman, at tlie con¬ 
clusion of the whisper. 

“ I do, indeed,” replied Doctor Slammer. 

“ You are hound to kick 1 im on the spot,” murmured 
the owner of the camp-stool, with groat imi ortance. 

“ Do be quiet, Payno," interposed the Lieutenant. 
“ Will you allow mo to ask you. Sir,” he said, addressing 
Mr. Pickwick, who wap considerably mystified by this 
very unpolite by-play—“ Will you allow mo to ask you. 
Sir, whether that person belongs to your party ?” 

“ No, Sir,” replied .Mr. Pickwick, “ ho is a guest of 
ours.” 

“Ho IS a member of you*" Club, or i am mistaken’ 
said the Lieutenant, inquiringly 

“ Certainly u.t,” responded Mr. Pickwick. 

“ And never wears yc jr Club button” said the lueu 
tenant. 

“ No—nevt- t ” replied the a.stouished Mr. Pickwick 

Lieutenant rappletuii tuiued rc'ind to hiy fnend 
Doctor Slammer, w. h a scarcely perceptible shrug cl the 
shoulder, as if implying some doubt of the accuracy of 
his recollection. T)io little. Dixitor looked wrathful, but 
confounded , and M". Pay^^e gaxed with a forocioUH as¬ 
pect on tlie boamiug couut«b".jce of the unconscious 
Pickwic.r. 

“ Sir,” .said tlie Doctor, Hudde.jly addressing Mr. Tup- 
man. in a ton<‘ which made that gentleman start as per¬ 
ceptibly as if a pin had been cunningly inserted in the 
calf of his leg--“you were at the ball hero, la.st night? " 

Mr. Tupinau gasped a fr'nt afiirniativc; looking very 
hard at Mr. Pickwick ail tiie while. 

“That person was your companion," .said the Doctor 
pointing bo the still unmoved stranger. 

Mr. Tupman admitted the fact. 

“ Now, Bir,” said the Doctor to the stranger, “ 1 ask 
you once again in the presence of these gentlemen, 
wh<«ther you choose to give me your card, and to reotnve 
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the treatment of a gentleman ; or whether yon 'impose 
upon me the necessity of persc^^ally chas^isiiig you on 
the spot ? ” 

Stay, Sir/’ said Mr. Pickwick, “ I really cannot allow 
this matter to go any further without f^oine explanation. 
Tupman. recount the cncurnstances.” 

Mr. Tw'iman, thus solemnly adjured, statui the case lu 
a few words, touching slightly on the borrowiug’of the 
coat, expatiated largely on its liaving been done ** after 
dinner”, wound up with a little penitence on his uwii 
account; and left the stranger to clear himself as l.'e best 
could. 

He was apparently about to piocood to do so, wnen 
Ijieuteru^nt 'rappletou, who ihad been eyeivg him with 
great cunositj, ;>aul with considerable scorn “ Haven’t I 
seen you at tiie theatre, Sir ? ’ 

“Certainly,” replied t[ie unabashed stranger. 

“ He 18 a strolling actor,” sr-d the Lieutenant, con- 
teniptuously turning to Dpt-tur Slainincr “ He acts in 
the piece that the Olhcers of the 52nd get up at the Ro¬ 
chester Theatre to-inorrow night. \ou cannot pVoceed 
lu tins affair, Slammer impossibfe ' ” 

“ C^uitel ” said the dignilird Pajne ■ 

“ Sorry to h^^ve placed you in tins disagroeabltj situa 
Lion,” said Lieutenant Tapplelon, addri^sing Mr Pief;- 
wick, allow me to suggest, tliat ihe best wa^ of av'^udiug* 
a recurrence of such scenes in future, will be to be more 
select in the choice of }our coinpauioiis. Jh)od tnenmg, 
hAr! ” and the Lieutenant bounced out of the room. 

“And allow me to say, Sir,” said *1110 irascible Doctor 
Payne, ** tliat if I bad been Fappletoii, or if I bud been 
Slammer, I would have pulled \our nose, Sir, and ^the 
lioao of e\er} man in this company • I would, Sir,—ever\ 
juau. Payne is my iianiu. Sir—Doctor P^iNUc of llic 43rd 
tiood^ evening, hir.” HuMUg concluded this sp4%th, and 
uttered the three lifst \tords in a loud ko), he stalked 
majestically after his friend, closely folb^^\ed by Doctor 
Slammer, wlio said nothing, but contented himself h\ 
withering the company Vith a look. 

Rising rage and oxtriUiA L^wildermont liad swelled tb^ 
noble breast of Mr. IMckwiek, almost to the bursting ol 
Uis waistcoat, during tlie delivery of the aboveMefiauce. 
He etood transfixed to the spot, ga 2 ing on vacancy. The 
closing of the^doob recalled him to himself. He rushed 
forward with* fury in his looks, and tire in his eye. His 
hand was upon the lock of the door; in auift^ier instant 
It would have been on the throat of Doctor Payne oi 
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4.*ul, li a 1 Mul Mr Siiodguiss soi/ni Ins it vinotl lemlcM l)v 
llio rout tJ'il, Hid JuLggrvl iniii ltu» kwurcls 

‘ Ivr^triiin liiin, " < nrd Mr "^nodgias^, “ Wuiklw, Tup 
iiiUL lir nui^t iitJl ptiil 111-, ill'll nigin sluai lifr in sucli u 
lUUsO as this 

“ 1 jVi \nv g' * ' said M i 1 *u k \\ u k 

“ Hold hni t-ight, ^livtulfd Mr >^ni>dora^s , a* d uy tin* 
uiuU'd oihuts uf til'* wImJo ioin]Mn\, Mr was 

foiced into an anna haii 

‘ l^ea\ o hnu uIoul', ' ',aKi thr gits n ( oattMl stKingt:r 
“ hiauds and water jo|l\ '>iil gi-ni Imiau-of plat k - 
swaliou till- -ail’ ( apital '^tulT fnawiuuslv 

tested the (»f a hLiin[S‘i, wlii. li nad^oetii nuxitl l>y 

Lht* tl]--ui.Ll 1 lan. t(ie ^tran,,.*r apjto d the lu Mr 

kukwiek-^ uioiuli. aiivi tin* uiiiaindri of it-, etaittul^ 
i apni l\ tlnappeari d 

Itifie wa-^ a ^lunt paii-^t'. tiu^ 1 >i.uk 1> ami watei li id 
I lone Its Work t ii e am uu' le » onn t enaii'S* of N l r. 1 ’le k w le k 
was fas, its iiNernig im t u^lomarv e\j)ressitai 

“ The\ are not worth >oai noiu e, said the viisiiuii 

liian. 

** Vou an* ngh'L, >ii,' ii;}>lien Mr I'u'kwiek, “thtjyanj 
mH 1 am asnaunsl iii^r i»ein h(*tiH\t‘d into tins 

w'anntli of teelnig Ihaw ^our « halt :o the lal)Ie, 

>5ir 

I lie disinai man leaiiU tojjipiiod a t irelti v\us again 
fonnetl roumi tlu' tabh\ ami lianmm^ oner iiioie pre\aileti, 
.'^oine 1 ingi ring 11 n tatiin tj» appeal ed Lo Inid a re-a ing-piat e 
^in Mr Winkles fio^oin, m i use niod jttissibls h) tlie It lu- 
poiaiv absLiattioii jf bis i oat- liiougii it is seau eiy 
rea^uiiable to supjiose, liial ho slight a < iiinunstaiu'e * an 
have* eX( lied even a passing feeling of anger in a Hiek- 
wie^ian hi east W i»li this e[)lion, llieir good-tun no nr 
was <,oinpletel} restored, ami tiu* twening (<jru'lmied with 
the e*onvi\jality with wiinb it Iftul begun 

chaptek IV 

\ KIKLDDA'i AM) ld\Ul MnhK M-iW KblK.NDS, 
AM) AN INViTA'l’hfA M) I’ilK COrM’KY 

Yl AN\ authors entertain, not onl> a food si i, but h reall_) 
ill. disliouesL oijjeetKjn, to aeknowle<lga the S4»4rc€H 
from wbeiKi* they den\e niiieli vulibihl^ lufoiinaUoii 
We have no surri feeling We are merely endeavouring tu 
discharge riNin upright manner, tlie responsible dulios uf 
oer^ditonal functions, and whatever ambition wt* might 
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liavo felt luidur othor rirruinslances, to lay olaiii’ to liie 
anthor;iliip of thf.so advonturo^i, ;* n'^ard for.truth foibids 
II-v to (i() iiiMic, tloiri (lam* iliu uiiii!. of tln-ir judicious 
ai I aiimuncii t. and mi|)ailial nanaliou d'lu* I'ukwuk 
l*aprr-i am out Ncvv llrad, and vvu ina} hi* coin- 

pari'd lo the New ('oin[)an> Tin lahour-^uf others 

have r%i;^ed foi U'- an unini-n^* rtsfrvnir of unportauL 
laets We Jiieiidv niv them on. and coininuuiLate-T hem. 
111 a clrai and sfream, tiiruugii the medium ut 

these numbi*m, :o a world rlur''tiu^ for FickwiuKiais 
know led^e. 

111 11 1 la -^pi' 1 ’, anil re->olu*Lrlv pio ♦ eding cm ijiu 
del^u minatiou lo avow tjur obligatuuj^ t.j the aulhouin-s 
we havi' ' on^iill.t'd, wc frankls that lo tlje noLe-’nook 

of Mr. Miodgja'-s aie vm' iudei»li‘d f'lr the partieiilars 
i ecijrihsi in i h and : lie sin c» t ding • hapter -- pai in uiar*>, 
wni(‘h. now that v^i' liavo dl'^llurd•;ned our c ons,c ience, wo 
^hall pioii'ed lo detail wirhoul further t onuiient 

TIu' whole [lopulatnui of Koeh*‘>l* r and t iie adjoining 
towns, ro'^e fioin iliew at an laiiU hour <.tf ilio follow¬ 

ing lUornnig, in a siatt "f the uimo-.t himth-and L!CL‘ite** 
nieut A grand uniew w.*-. lo tak**^ pla* f upon Uie lines. 
I'lie mainiaiv re^ ot iuiu-a-do^eii regiments wa;re»lo be lu- 
■^I>t*eti‘d h\ th(^ eagh' ewe id tlu c oininandi-mn-eliief . 
rempoiar) forti Iieat > ui^ nad bi-en ereeted, ’ he cntadel wa* 
lt> l>e attac k<*d and taki*n, and a mine was lo 'ne -sprung 
Mr. Piekwiok was, as oui nadei', ma^ have gaiin lotl 
from the slig'nl eMiattwe gave Irom his iV'scription ul 
rnaihangan i*ntiuis^i''lie admin i <d theannN Nothing 
eouid* have* betui niort* delightful lo Siun nulhing could 
have* hainnmi/.cd so well vviili the pec uliar feeling td cik h 
of lus ioin[»anions as tins siglit A^coidingly theN weie 
socm a-foot, and walking in ilie diiei^iioii cd the sv ene*ot 


avtioii, towanls whieh inavcU ol p*‘opl^‘ vvi're aiteadv 
pouiin^', from a vaiiety td cpiarlers • 

I’ho apiHMrance o^ ov^r)thing on tlie line^. ileuol«'d 
that the approaching eereinonv was ou< llie utiucst 
grandeur and imp'^rtaiu e. I’liere were sentries pc'ste d to 
ktiop the ground for tlTt* troops, and seivants on the 
batteries keeping jilacijs ^n-^the ladies, and ''Oigeants^ 
running to and fro, with vellum-covered hooks under 
their arms, and Clolonel lUilder, in full military (•nitorin, 
'»n h#rsehaek, galloping tirst to om^ place and then to 
an iLlnir, and l^wkmg his hor^e anmng the peoph*. and 
prancing, andlnirvutiug, and shouting in a most alaiuuug 
niannor, and making himself ver> lioaise nf ^iie voice, 
and vei) red in tin' faio. witliout aii> a'^signahle cau'^av^r 
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r^asoTv^hatever. Officers were running backwards and 
forwards^ first commuDh:ating with Colonel Bolder, and 
then ordering tlio sergeants, and then running away 
altogether, and even the very privates themselves looked 
from behind their glazed slocks with an air of mysterious 
solemnity, which sufficiently bespoke the special ua 
of the occasion. ^ ^ 

Mr. 'Pickwick and liis tiiree companions stutioued tl 
selves in the front rank of the crowd, and patiently awi 
the commencement of the proceedings The throng 
increasing every mumeut, and the efiorta they 
coixlpelied to make, to retain the position they 
ga-ned, sufficiently occupied their attention during 
two hours that ensued. Attune time there was a sut 
pressure from behind , and then Mr. Pickwick was jc 
forward for several >ards, with a degree of speed 
eiflbsticily highly inconsistent with the general gravi 
his demeanour; at anq^ihor moment there was a req 
to “keep back” from llie trout, and then the hutt-ei 
a musket was either dropped upon Mr, Pickwick s t( 
--remiud him of the demand, or tlirust into ins che^ 
ensure its being complied wufi. Then some facet 
gentlemcti on the left, after pressing sideways in a b 
and squeezing Mr. Snodgrass into the very last extreu 
r.uman torture, would request to know “ ven‘ ho vc 
shovin' to, ’ and when Mi Winkle hud done oxpres 
his excessive indignation at witnessing this uuprov( 
assault, some person behind would knock his hat ovei 
e^es, and beg the favour of his putting his licad in 
pocket. These, and other practical witticisms, ctHipIed 
with the unaocountable absence of Mr. Tupmau (who had 
suddenly disappeared, and was nowhere to be found), 
rendered tlieir situeXiou upon the whole, rather inuie uu- 
comfortabic, than pleasing or desirable. 

At Icliglh lliat low roar of many voices run through the 
crowd, whndi usually anuounc .s the arrival of wiiutevt^r 
they have been waiting for. All eyes were turned in the 
direction of tiie Hally-purt. A few laoments of eager 
expectation, and colours were seen Hutleriug gaily in the 
air, arms glisicued brighpy iu the aun. column after 
column poured on to the plain. The troops halted and 
formedV the word of command rung through the line, 
there was a general clash of muskets, as arms yfexf^ pru- 
sented ; and the commauder-iu-chief,attended by Colonel 
Bolder and numerous olficers, cantered to\ue front. The 
military hands struck up altogether: the horses stood 
upun two legs each, cantered backwards, and whisked 
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thoir tails about in all directions the dogs harked, tl.c 
mob screamed, the troops recovered, and nothi ig "was to 
he seen on either side, as far as the eye could reach, but 
a long porsportive of red coats and white trousers, fixed 
and motionless. 

Mr. l^ickwick haa been so fully occupied in falling 
about, and disentangling himself, miracuiouslv from 
between the legs of horses, that he had not enjoyed 
sulheiont leisure to observe the scene before him, until it 
assumed the appearance we have just described W^ eii 
he was at last enabb^d to stand firml\ on Ins legs liis 
gratification and delight were unbounded 

“Can anything be liner, or more delightful^” he iii- 
<juir(*d of Mr. Winkle. 

“ Nothing,’ replied that gentleman, who had had a 
short man standing on ea<'h of his feet, for the quarter 
of an hour immediately pro* eding 

“ It is indeed a noble and a **nlliant sight,” said Mr 
Snodgrass, m whose boson, a blaze of poetrv was rapidly 
bursting forth, “to sec the gallant defenders of their 
country, drawn up m brilliant a^ray before its peaceful 
I itizens their faces beaming—not witli warlike ferocitv, 
hut with civilized gcntlenesN: their eves flashing—not 
with the rude ore ef rapine or revenge, hut with the soft 
light of humanitv and intelligence ” 

Mr TMckwick fully entered into the spirit of this* 
onhiguim, but he could not exactly re-echo its terms , 
tor the soft light of intelligence burnt ratlier feebly in 
the ,<*ves f>f tlie warriors, inasinuidi as the command, 
‘‘eves front” had been given , and all tlio spectator saw 
hefort' him was several thousai'd pairs of optics, staring 
straight forward, wholly di\ested of anv expression what¬ 
ever. * 

“ We are in a capital situation, now'JKid Mr Pickwick, 
looking round him., Tl^c crowd had gradually disporsod 
from their immediate vioinitv, and thc\ were nearly 
alone • 

“ Capital * ” echoed both Mr, Snodgra^^^ and Mr Winkle. 
“What are they doinc now-*’” inquired Mr Pickwick, 
adjusting his spectacles. ^ 

“ 1—L -rather think,” said Mr. Winkle, changjng colour 
“J rather think they’re going to fire ” 

“^onsonso,” said Mr. Pickwn^k, hastily. 

“ I—T—rcMAly tliink they are,” urged Mr Snodgrass, 
somewhat alarmed. 

“ Inmossiblo/* replied Mr, Pickwick. l^tOiod hardly 
uttered the word, when the whole half-dozen rogimwnts 
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Un olleft thoir muskets as if thoy liad but one common 
object, ami tflat object tfie Pickwickian^ , and burst forth 
with the most awful and trernendous dis('harge that over 
sliook the earth to its cefttro. or an elderly gontlenian of! 
his c 

It was in this trying situation, cxf>os(Ml to a galling fire 
of bhiTjk carfridgi's, and haras'>ed by the operatifjlis of the 
military, a fresh bod\ of wlioin had begun to fall in, c»n 
the oppoMto that Mr Pickwick displayed that perfetd. 

cotiln^ss and self-posscssion, wlncli are the indis]>ensahle 
ac'ct^npannnents of a great mind TI*' seized Mr Winkle 
by the atm, and pla<'mg hnnself between that gentleman 
an^ ^Ir Snodgrass, earnestlv h<.‘xnnght them to r^nnemher 
tluit h»n*>nd*ilu* po^',il)iiit\* >f luMTig nmdered di'af bv tlie 
noige, therf‘ was no immediatt' danger to he apjireheiuh-d 
from the fi ^'ing 

“Rut hut suppose some of^hc* men slnaild happen 
to have hall cartridges^]>y mistake,’ remonstrated Mr 
, Winkle, pallid at the supp^«ition he was liirnself con 
^urint^ up I hoard something wliistle i hrough the air 
just now — so sharp close to inv ear." 

Wo had better throw ourselvt's on our faces, hadn’t 
we '* ” said Mr Snodgrass * 

No, no ir’i rjvor now,’* said Mr ^*hck*vvick ffn hp 
might quner, and hij clieek might blam'h, hut no 
•expression of fear or concern escaped the lip^ -d tlint 
immortal nniji 

Mr. Pickwick was right the tiring < (*ased . hu^ lu luwt 
• searcelv tone to congratulate himselP<Jii the jks uny v of 
his opinion, when a quick movement was Msihle m t)ie 
line the hoarsf* sliont of the word of r*omniand ran along 
it, and before eitlier of the party could form a guess at 
the meaning of this^new mameuvre, tlie wimle of tlie 
half-dozgn n gnPents, with fixed bayonet-., cliarged at 
double quick tune down upon’^}ie cry s|)ot on whicli 
Mr Ihckwu k and his friends were stationed 

Man is hut ifir^rtal , and there is a jioinl lieyond winch 
human courage cannot extend.. Mr. Pickwick gaze.] 
through his spectacles for an instant on the advancing 
Aass , and then fairly turn?!i ^isliack and—^wowill not 
say fled , Tirst, bo'^Uitise it is an ignoble term, and, seeondiv, 
because Mr Pickwick’s figure was by no means ad(u>te<i 
for that mode of retreat - he trotted away, at a« quick a 
rat© OA his legs would eou^^oy him, ho cjiftkly, indeed, 
that he did perceive the awkwardness of his Mituatiun, 
to tho full AiTent, until too late. 

Tlfb oppofiito troops, whog© falling tn hod perplexed 
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Mr. Pickwick a fow socoiids before, were drawn *up to 
repel the mimic attack of tho ^ham bosiegew; of the 
citadel; and tho consoquefleo was^ that Mr Pickwick 
and his two companions found Phomsolvos suddonly In¬ 
closed between two lines of great longtli 0 the one advanc¬ 
ing at a rapid pace, ♦and the other firmly waiting the 
collision 'r.* hostile array • 

" Hoi! ** shouted tlie ofih’ers of the advancing lino— 

“ (let. out of th(3 way/’ cried tho otiu ers of the stationary 
one. ^ - 

“Whore are wo to go to screamed the agitated 
Pickwu'kians. 

*Mfoi -hni—hoi/’ wa^ the only repU There wa^ V 
moment ot intense h(*\vildcrmeTit. a licavv tra^ip of foot- 
stt'ps, a violent •concussion . a smothered langii - the half- 
dozen regiments wort* lialf-a-thousand yards off, and the 
soles of Mr Pickwick’s \vK 4 t‘' were e]e^ated in air 

Mr. i^nodgrass and Winkle ^1 ad oa<‘h iierformed a 

cornpulsorv summerset witl4 romarkable agihtv. when 
the first obieet tliat met tlie eyes of the latter as hg sat 
on the ground, stanching witli a \cllow silk handkerchief 
the stream of life whieli issued from )us nose, was his 
venerated le»\der at '-onie distafico off, running after his own 


hat. which was ^mh^illing plavfully awav yi perspective 
There are very few moments in a man’s existence, when 
ho oxponencus so mucli ludicnnis df?stn‘ss. or moots with 
so little charitable coinmisi ration, as when he is in 
pursuit of his own hat \ \ast deal of coornesg, and a 
peeuliar degree of jiHguMnu. are requisite in ('atching 
a hat. ^ \ man must not he pre<‘ipitai^?. or he runs over 
it. lie must not rush into the oppo-^itc extreme, or he 
loKos it altogetlioi The he>t wav is, to keep gently iu> 
with tlu! object of pursuit, to be wart and cautious, to 


watcdi your opportunitv well, get graduallyMndore it^then 
make rapid dive, se^/e it hv the crown, and t^tick it 
firmly on your head smililig ploa.sanfcly all the time, as 
if you thought it as good a joke as anybody eNe 

There was a fine gentle wind, and Mr Pickwick’s hat 


rolled sportively bidore it. The wind puffed, and Mr. 
Piekwick puffed, and the ?\at'rolled over and over as 


merrily as a lively porpoise in a strong tide: and on it 
might have rolled, far bevond Mr. Pickwick’s roacn, had 


not its bourse been providentially stopped, just as that 
gentleman wan gm tho point of resigning it to its fatt'. 

Mr. Pickwick, we say, was completely exhausted, and 
about to give up tho chase, when the hat was blown with 
some violence against tho wheel of a carriage, which wAs’ 
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drawii up in a line with luilf-a-dozon other vehicles, on 
the spot to whicli his slops had boon directed Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, p'^rcoivin^ Ins advantage, darted briskly forward, 
so( urod hi'^ preportv, planted it on his head, and paused 
to taki‘ hn'iith ^ to had not been stationary half a-niinute, 
when he heard hl•^ own name oaf^M'Iv pronounced hv a 
voK'O whu 1 lie at (unc recoirm^tMl as Mr. 'I'lip lan’s and, 
lookniL' upwanK, he beheld a winch filled him with 

sur]irise and pleasure 

In an open haiom In*, tlie liur^es of whieli had been 
tak'LMi oui, tlie better to aeconimotlale it to tlie crowded 
place, -^rot^d a '-tout (‘Id Lteiitlernan, in a blue coal and bneht 
biUt(‘jns. (ordniov hr* eehe> and top i>oot'-, two \oun^ 
ladies in • ar\es arel feathers, a \oun^ gentleman, ap- 
parenth enamoured of (»ne of the >e'un^ ..idles in scar\es 
and feather^, a l:id\ of doubtful a^e, jirohahlv the aunt of 
the aforcNaid. and Mr n'upmar. as i‘as\ and unconcerned 
a*' if he had bclMin^cd t - the family frcui tin* tiist moments 
of Ills infanev Fastened up behind the haroiK'he was a 
hainp* r of spacious dimensions -ono of these liainpers 
whu h alwa\'' awaken^ in a eontein])lati\e muni, associa¬ 
tions c.)nnem*d witli ('old fowU. toneme, and bottles of 
wine- ainl ou ilu' \m<\ -at a fat and red fated b»tv, m a 
state of '.oniuob n('\. whom no spei’ulati observer <M')ul(i 
ha^e re^^auled f^^r an in'-lant witJuuit -getting down a^ 
the mHu ml di-)iermi 1 (^if flu* (ontents of the before- 
Pienlloried lianipcr. wluMi the pumper lime for their 
('onsiirnpi n^i -h< aiId arru (* 

Mr Fhf kwick had bestowed a hnf*t\ glance on rhe-%e in- 
tere-^nntr olprMs.*^ when h«' w;u a^ain i^rceti'd *hy his 
faithful disf iplr 

, *• iMi kwick Fukwi' k,” said Mr Tuiunan . “<'omoup 
here Make hu-t» 

“('oiTU' ahci^', '^ir l*rav ^ome up/' *-aid the stout 
centleinari “.hie* damn t.fiat hoy, he’s ;^ono to sleep 
attain Joe, let (h)wn the s^f>ps^’ Tlie fat hoy rolled 
slowly off th ‘ box, h»t down the steps, and held the <*arriage 
door invitingly o[)en Mr Snodj^rass and Mr Winklecame 
up at the m(»ment. 

“Room for you all,^(.»tTmm ’ saul the stout man 
‘'Two insidf*. and one out. Joe. make room for one 
of these f^^eiiMemen on the box Now. Sir, come along" ; 
andthr' stout gentleman extended his arm, and- pulled 
firs^ Mr. Fhekwick, and thf*n Mi Sin dgraas, into the 
haroueho hv main fon'o. Mr. Winkle mounted to the 
box. thf lat bov waddled to the same porch, and fell fast 
Uoloep ms^tantly, 
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** Well, gentlemen,” Haid the stout man, ver^glad to 
see you. Know you very well^ gentlemetl, tJaough you 
mayn’t rememher me. 1 spent some ev’mn’s at your 
club last winter—picked up my fiiend Mr. Tupman^here 
this morning, and very glad I was to him Well, Sir, 
and how are you- 'V'ou do look uncommon well, to bo 
sure/’ 

Mr. Pickwick acknowledged the compliment, and cordi¬ 
ally shook tiands with tfie ^toln gtmtleman in the top 
boots. 

Well, and how arc }ou. Sir*''” said tlio stout gentle¬ 
man, addressing Mr Snodgrass witli paternal anxiety 
“ Charming, eh ? Well, tliat\ light—tliat's right. “And 
how are von. Sir (to Mr. WfiiKlc) ■* \Veli,^ am glad to 
hear von say \ou are well, \erv glad I am, to be .sure. 
Mv daughters, gentlemen—my gals t iiese are . and that’s 
niv sister, Mi'^s KaehaeJ Wardle. She s a Miss, she is; 
and \et slie ain't a Miss—eh, -eh And the stout 

gentleman pla\fully iiiherued his elbow btdween the ribs 
of Mr. Piekwick, and laughetl \ery heartil\ 

Lor, hrotlier ' " said Mi'^s Wardle. with a deprecaling 
smile 

**'True, true, ” said the stcuit gentieinaii , “ no one can 
deiiv it (ienilerricn, 1 heg v»>nr pardtm is ni\ friend 

Mr dVundlt* AnA lU'w all know eai h otliei, let’s^oe 
eoinforlahle and lia[)p\, and s«'(? wliat's gi>ing forwaid ,* 
that s what I sa>,*' »St) tiu' stout gentleman pul on his 
'^lectacles, and Mr. rickwu k pulled outnus glass, and 
4‘%ervhody stoo<l uj>i»n the . ariia;;e. and looked over some- 
hod^ else’rt shouldt'r at the e\olutioi?s of the military. 

Astounding e%olulioiis tlu v were, one rank tiring over 
the licads of another rank, atul then running away .jind 
then the other rank firing o\er tin* beads of anoi her rank, 
and running a\\a\ in their turn ; a^d llnm forming 
S(|ua^es, with tithcer-^ in itie ( entn‘ ; and then de'si'enduig 
the trench on one jf^do^itti scaling ladders, and asoond- 
ing It on the otlier again hv the same mean‘», and knocking 
down barricades td basket'^, and behaving in the most 
gallant manner possible 'riieii tlu-re was such a ramming 
down of the eonlenl'^ of®eij^*rmous guns on the batter^, 
with instrunnmts like magnified mops; such a prepara¬ 
tion l>eforo they were let otT, and such an aw^ful noise 
wh^ ^hey did go, that the air resounded with the screams 
of ladios. '1^0 young Miss Wardles wero bo frightened, 
that Mr. Trundle was actually obliged to hold one of them 
up in the carnage, while Mr. Snodgrass Aipported the 
other; and Mr. Wardle’s sister Huftered under snth a 

+ • 
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d^eadfi 1 state of nervous alarm, that Mr. Tupmau found 
It mdispej>saVly necessar^ to put his arm round her waist, 
to keep her up at all. Kverybody was excited, except the 
fat \ o}\ and he slept as soundly as if the roaring of cannon 
were lus ordinary lullaby 

“ Joe. Ji)o * ’’ said the stout goiuleiivan, when the citadel 
was taken, apd the besiegers and besieged sat ’own to 
dinner.' ** Damn tlial boy, he's gone >loep again He 
good enough to pinch him. Sir—in tlie log, if you please , 
i.othing else wake^ hini--thank you. Undo the hamper, 
Joe:[ 

The fat buy, who had been etTectually roused by the 
coir»,prossion of a portion of his leg, between the finger 
and thumb o' Mr. Winkle, 1 >llcd ofl the box om*^.* i^gaui, 
and proceeded to unpack the hamper, witli nnore expedi¬ 
tion tliau could have been expected from his previous 
inactivity. 

“Now, we must sit clgse," '^aid the stout gentleman. 
After a groat many jokes alu)ut sfiueezing Llie ladies’ 

• sleeves, and a va.'^t (juantiU of hlusinng at sundry jocose 
proposals, iliat the ladies should sit m the gentlemen**' 
laps, the whole partv were stoweu dr^wn in tlie haioiK'ho , 
and the se>iit gontlem.in pio ceded to hand the things 
from the fat boj (wlio iiad mounted up Ij^diuul for tlie 
purpose) into tlie oarriage. * 

. Now, Joe, knives an£ forks.” The knives and forks 
were handed in, and the; ladies and gentlumen iiisule, and 
Mr. Winkle oirlhe box, Wt;re eacli furnished with those 
useful implemonls. • 

“Plates, Joe, plate..” A similar proi^oss employoii in 
the distribution (d the < roekeiy. 

“ Now, Joe. the fowls. Damn that hoy, he's gone to 
sleep again. Joe! J*fe!” (Sundry taps on the head 
with a slick, and^he fat boy, with some dilhciiltv, loused 
,from hib feiiiargy.) “ Come, liand m the eatables.” 

There was something in tho i#>unfl of the lust vvoid, 
which rou»4id thjj unctuous buy. He jumped up and the 
leaden eves, which twinkled behind his mountainous 
checks, leered horrihly upon the food as he unpacked it 
from tlie basket ' 

“ Now, make liaste,” said Mr. Wardle . for llio fat boy 
was hangiog fondly over a capon, which he seemed wholly 
unable to part with. The boy sighed deeply, and, liestow- 
iDg an ardent gaze upon its plumpness, uny/illiugly eun- 
sigaed it to his master. 

“ That's rjjgiit—look sharp. Now the tongue—now the 

Take care of that veal and ham—mind the 
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lobsters—-take the salad out of the cloth—give •me the 
dresBing.” Such were the hufried orders*wl#ich issued 
from the hps of Mr. VVarcMo, as he handed m the different 
articles dosenhed* and placed dtshes m everybody's hfinds, 
and on everybody’s knees, in endless Timber. 

“ Now, ain't this*capital ” inquired that jolly person¬ 
age, wt:3u the work of destruction had comtnenced 

“ Capital ' ” said >rr Winkle, who was carving a fowl on 
tlio box 

" (ilass of wine ’ 

Witli the greatest pleasure ” 

Vou'd bettor have a bottle to % r)urself, up tliere, hadn t 
you?”^ • 

“ Vou’ro very g»»od 
“Joe»" • 

“ Yes, Sir ” (He wasn't asleep this tune, Itavmg just 
succeeded in abstracting a veal patty ) 

“ Hottle of wine to the gimtlcSian cm the box Cdad to 
see you. Sir ’ • ^ 

** Thankee " Mi Winkle emptied his glas^, and placed 
the bottle on the coac h-box. b\ lus side 

** Will you penniL me to have the plea-»ure. Sir ^ " -.aid 
Mr 'rrundlo to Mr Winkle* • 

** With great p^eabuie,” re()lied Mr^Winkie to Mr 
Trundle , and tlu n the two gentlemen took wine, affer 
which tliey lo<»k a gla^s of wine i^jund, ladies and all. • 
How dear Kn.uly is tlirluig with tlie strange gentle¬ 
man,” wluspeied tlie spinster aunt, wotlftrue spiuster- 
Hunt-liko envy, to kw^r hrotlici Mr Wardle 

*‘t)h! I don’t know,” said the ^oUy edd gentleuian , 
**all very natural, I dare say- notlung unusual. Mr. 
Jhc'kwiok. some wine, Sn " ” Mi Tickvvick, who^had 
boeii deeply iin C'^ligating tlie intei^ir of the pigoon-i)ie, 

I eadily assented 

'‘hjmily, my dear,” -.aid the spinster aunt, with a* 
patronising air, '* doTi’t Aik so loud, ’ove.” 

“ Lor, aunt! ” 

** Aunt and the little old gentleman want to have it all 
to themselves. 1 think,” whispered Miss Isabella Wardle 
to her sister Kmily. • 'Ifie^yoiing ladies laughed vei^' 
heartily, and the old one tried to look amiable, but 
couldn't manage it. 

“ VuuDg girls have such spirits,” said Miss Wardle 
^ Mr. Tupni^, with an air of gentle coininiseratiou, as 

II animal spirits were contraband, and th^r possession 
without a ponnit, a higli crime and misdemet^iour. 

" Oh, they have,” replied Mr, Tupniau, not ex#L*4ly 
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mPikiDg the sort of reply that was expected from him. 
It's quit! dcliglitful/’ 

'‘Heinl” said Miss Wardle. ratlier dubiously. 

"Will you permit me>? ” said Mr. Tiipman, iii his 
blandest manner, t^udung the enchanting JlachacTs wrist 
wMth one hand, and gently eknaiing the liottle with the 
othci. WiT. you permit me v 

**Oh, Sir! ” Tupman looki'd most irnpicbsivo , and 

Itacliael expressed her fear that more guns wi're going olT, 
111 \«;liR‘h ease, of course, stio would ha\e required sup]>ort 
again, 

“Do )ou think m\ dear nie<cs pretty^" whispt-n'd 
their affectionate aunt to Mr Tupman 

“I should, if their aunt wasn't ficre,'* replied the n'atiy 
Pickwit kian, with a pa-isionute glance. 

“ Oh, you uaught\ man—hut really, if tliei r complexions 
were a ixt^fc better, don’t \ou tirnk tlicN would be nice- 
looking gi rls -In candlt}-*.igliL ’ 

“Yes, 1 think tlicv would',’., ^aid Mr rupman, with 
an air of indilTcrenee. 

“ t>h, you <piu I know what \ou w'cn* going to say 
“Whal‘d” luquirt'd Mr. 'rupman, w'ho liad not pre¬ 
cisely made up his mind to say anything at all 

“ You were gmng to '^ay, that UabcJla si)o{)^--^[ know 
y(iU were—you men ar<' sucti ob-iervers W<dl, so slio 
docs, it can't he denied, and. <‘ertauily, if there is one 
thing more than another that makesugitl look ugh, it 
is stooping. I'often tell her, tlnil wluui she gets a little 
/ilder, site 11 be <piite frightful. Well, o/e a quiz. * ” 
Mr. Tupman had no ob)eftion to earning t\ui lepntatiun 
at so cheap a lato so he lr)oked very kimwmg, and smiled 
mya^eriously. 

" What a san astio'•mile," said tlie admiring liachael : 
“ I declare Pm qvite afraid of yrm '* 

" Afraid of me ! ’* 

"Oh, you can’t disguise anytlimg from me—I know 
what that srnilw moans, very well ” 

" What ? said Mr. Tupman, wlio hod not the nligfitesl 
notion himself. 

« " You mean,” said the aniiaL*c i unt, sinking tier voice 
still lower—" You mean, that you don’t think Isabella’s 
stooping IS as bad as Emily’s bfddness. Well, sho is bold I 
You cannot tliink how wret(‘hed it makes mo somethnes 
—I'm sure I cry about it for hours together—rny dear 
brother ih .so good, and so un.suspiciouB, that ho never nees 
it; if he did, I’m quite certain it would break his heart. 
I v;i.h I could think it was only manner—I hope it may 
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bo—** (hero the affeotiouato relative heaved a d«ep 
and sliook her lieod dospondingiy). • ^ 

“ I'm SLiro aunt’s talkwg about us/‘ whispered Miss 
Rmily Wardle to lier sister-—*' Tin ^pnte certain of it^she 
looks sr> main ions 

“Isshe*^” replie^l Isabella -** litui^ aunt, deal * * 

“ Yi , iny dear h>\ o’” • 

‘‘I’m ''O afiuid \ou'll « ateh cold, aunl ha\f a silk 
handki-rcliief to tie louncl \t»ur dear old head--\ou reall\ 
should take care nf \ ourself- ('On^ider )our age ' ” • 

llowtner well di'sorved tins pieet* of retaliation® inigiit 
ha\e boe*n, it was as Miulietive a one as could wolf ^la^e 
beeu ro'iorted to 'Fliere 1*^ no Kuessing m whai forfn of 
replv tfle aunt's indiKnatmnAvould }ia\e \ei^cd Itself, had 
not Mr. Wardle uru <>ns<Mousl\ ehanged tlu' subject, h\ 
calling einphaticall\ for Ji-e 

“Danin tliat 1 m*\, siyd the tdd gentleman, “ lie >v gone 
t(» sleep again.” 

“ Ver’y extraoidinar\ lao, iliat,” saul Mr Ihekwiek, 

**does he always -lee[) in tins wu\ 

** Sleep ' ” saul the old gentleman, ” he's alw a\ 'f ash'ep 

(joe-^ ('in errands asleitp, aiid rxiiorcs as lie w aits at table/' 

“ How vf*r\ odd* ’ said Hr PiekNMek • 

“Ah' t^ld yideed,” 11 turned tlie tild gentleman, ** I m 

proud of that 1 ><^\ wouldn't pa it w irh him on ifn\ 

or'count- damme, lu* s a iiatura’* eiint'sitN ' Hcie, Joe—i, 

Joe—take thoso things a^^a\,and open anotlier bottle— 

d’ye hear • 

•> 

Th(! fat ho\ lost^ opened Ins e\e^, swallowed the huge 
piePp of pie 111* had l>ei>n iii the act# of nmstieating when 
lie last fell asleej), and ^!o\\l\ ohe\ed Ins master’s <.u‘ders 
gloat mg laiiguidU lOii the remains tif the feast, ns ho 
I oinoN ed llie plut<'s, and deptesited rfliein ill the hai^j>or 
The fresh bottle was produced, and spe^dll\ emptied the 
hany)t'r was made fast in its <.)Id place the fat^bov oneo* 
more mount I'd li]e^>o\* the spet iaeles and pocket-glass 
won* again adjusted aud tlie e\olutions^of the niihtar> 
roconimeiii'ed Thi re was a great li/zing and banging of 
guns, and starting of ladies and then a mine was sprung, 
to the gratification tif p\<*\ lw^d\—and when the mine h^ 
gone ofT, the military and the ('ompnn\ followed its ex¬ 
ample, and w<‘nt off to. • 

“•Now, mind,” said the old gentleman, as ho shook 
hands with Mr IMekwiek at the eonelusion of aeoiuersa 
lion whndi nad been ('arned on at intei\als, during the 
conclusinn of the proceedings - **wo shall you all to* 
morrow.” " m * 
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“ Mof.^ certainly/’ replied ^Ir. Pu'kwirk. 

“ You heye j^ot the add^ens '' 

“ Manor Kami, Dingley Dell,^’ said Mr. Pickwick, con- 
ftultiiig Ills pocket-book • 

“ That's it/' said^tlu* old g(*ntlnnian. “ I don’t let you 
off, mind, under a week ; and undertake that you sliall see 
everytliing \v)rtlr arcing If you’ve come dow.. for a 
country life, corne to me, and I'll Rl^e you pJentv of it. 
-Too—'damn that bo\, lie's gone to rIo(»p again -Joe, help 
Tom^put in tlie horses 

Trie iiorses were put in - tlu^ dri\er mounted— tho fat 
boy clambered up by Ins side -faiewells were exebangod- - 
and the (*arnag<‘ rattli'd otT As tlie Pu'kwickians turned 
round to takt'irfi last clnupsc of it, tlie setting mui cast a 
ncli glow on tlie faces of tlieir entertainers, und fell upon 
the foim the fat bov llis bead was sunk upon bis 
bosfirn . and lie slumbered again^ 


ClIAl'TEIi V 


ASHoKToNK SlioWINt;. \MON<; < [f K!^ MA'lTKdx^. 

now \fb imckwp k i^ndkiitook to di^ivk, am^ 

MIb jNKIJ'TO HIDK . A N D F lo W M’U K Y f^OTM PID 
IT 


B jtKfHT and pleasant• was the sk\, lialm\ the air, and 
luaulifnl the appearance of e%ery object around, as 
Mr. IbckwK'k 'cant o\er the balustrades of Ilocbestor 
Bridge, contemplating nature, and wailing for breakfast! 
The s< eno was indeed < ne which might well have charmed 
a far less reflective mind, than thar to whicli it was pre 
sented. 

OiV the left of tlie sjy'ctator lay the ruined wall, bn^ken 
in many phw es, i^nd in sorne, overhanging the narrow 
beach heb)w in rnde and heavy masses Hnge knots of 
sea-weed hung upiui the jaggol abd poinU'd stones, 
trembling in e\erv breath of wind, anil tlie green j\> 
clung mourn fully rounrl ttie dark, and ruined battlements 
Behind it ro-e the ancient cattle, its towers roode.ss, and 
it« massive walls cnnnFiling a vot/, Ipit telling ns proudly 
its old might and strength, as when, hovon hundred 
years ago, it rang with tlie clash of arms, or resounded 
with the noise of feasting and revelry. On either s:do, 
the banks of the Medway, covered with c(^rn-fioldK and 
p&sturefl. with here and there a windmill, or a distant 
church. Rtre|rr^iod away as far as the eye could see, present¬ 
ing,a^ich and varied landscape, rendered more beautiful 
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hy the changing shadows which passed swiftly across ft, 
as the thin and half-formed cloivls skimmed a'yay in the 
light of the morning sun, « The river, reflecting the clear 
blue of the 8k^, glistened and syjarkled as it flowed niii&e- 
losfily on : and tlie oars of the fisliermen dipped into the 
water with a clear f^nd liqiud sound, tlieir hoavv but 
picture.’ mo boats glided slowlv down tlie str^*am 

Mr. Puk,wick was roused from the agreeable reverie 
into which he had been led l)y the objects before him, by 
a deep sigh, and a touch on his shoulder. He turned 
round and the dismal man was at his side. 

“ (kmtemplating tlie s<Mme ” inquirod the dismal tnan. 

“ I was,'* said Mr. Pickwick • 

“ And^congralulatmg jour^elf on being i^p bosoon'^'* 
Mr Piekwuk* nodded asstmi. 

“ All ^ j)cople lU’cd to rise 4»arlv, to r^ee the sun in all his 
splendour, for liis hrighliie^-^ seldom lasts the day through. 
The morning of day anS the m%rning of life are but too 
much alike ** 

“ You speak truly. Sir,” said Mr Pickwu'k 
'* l{o\v (‘oinmon the sa\ mg." t ontinued the di'^mal man, 
“‘The m(^nnng\ too tin^ to last ' How well might it be 
applied to our e\orv-day ex*slence (rod ^ w)i%t would I 
forfeit to )ia\e^tlic da\s (d mv childhoiMl restored, or to be 
able to forget thcnPf'T c\cr’ " • 

** ^'ou lia\e st'iMi mneb trouble, ^ir," said ^^r. PickwicK,^ 
<‘om passion at cly. 

“1 hii\e." said the dismal man. tiurru*llv, *'1 have. 
More than tliose wl^f) see nn* now would believe possible 
He paused for an instant, and tlicn^aid. abruptly, * 

" Did it ev(T strike you, o" such a morning as this, that 
diowinng would he happiness and peace*’" 

*‘(bid Idess me, iio ’ ' replied M% Pickwuck, edgiflg a 
httlo from tlic i»ulii''irade, as the pos^ibi of tile dismal 
nian^ tippmg liim o\or, h\ wax of t'\poriment.#<M'cnrred ^ 
to him rather fon il^’ • 

f liave thought so. often. ' said Die di^iiial man. with¬ 
out ntitHung the art i<tn " Tin' 4 aim. t 00 1 waler seems to 
me to murmur an invitation to repose and rest A hound, 
a splash, a brief struggle# idiere is an eddy for an mstan^, 
It graduallv subsides into a gentle ripple ; llio vxaters have 
cloHod above your head, and the world has closed upon 
vour- miseries and misft^rtunes for ever." The sunken 
eye of the denial man flashed hrigliLly as lie spoke, but 
the momentary oxcitemeuf quickly nuhsidod. and ho 
turned calmly away, as ho said— 

“ Thoro—enough of that. I wished to soe’you ou an- 
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other .'ji.’hjoct. Vovi invited me to read that paper, the 
night before I^st, and li'^tfiicd attentively while I did so.” 

“I did,'' replied Mr I’ickvsuk, “and 1 certainly 
thought-" 

“I asked fi")!' no opinnm," said tlio dismal man, in¬ 
terrupting hun, “and I want none ^ ^'ou are travelling 
for ainiisemc^U and instunaion. Suppose 1 forwarded 
^ou a o inous inannsenpt observe, not curious because 
wild or iinpiobable, but i-urious as a l('af from the 

romance of real life Would vou eoinnuinicate it to the 

^ * 

Cluo, cf winch you have spokt'u so fnspiently 

“ Geitamly/’ replied Mr Ihekvvuk, " if you wished it, 
an(V*it would be tnlercd (Ui I heir Transactions.” 

“ You shall have it, ' repii-sl the di'^inal man ' “ ’^'our 
address’ , and, Pu'kvvu'k having cemmunKated 

their probabb* loute, the cli-mal man <'arefullv noted it 
down in a greasv poc'ket-lxjdk, and, rcMsiing Mr. IMck- 
wick’s pressing in vital nm ^*o break last, left that gentleman 
at his inn. and walked sbjwlv away 

Mr. Ihtkwit'k found that his three (oinpanioiis had 
risen, end were waiting iiiv ariivai to ('ommerue break 
fast, wliicli was r(‘ad\ laid in {'unpting displav. They 
sat down tp the meal , aiul broiled liam, egg"^* t olTee, 
and .sundries, began to disap|)ear with a rapuiitv which 
at, once l>ore te-^k monv to the t'xcelleir.u o^ Llio fare, and 
the appetites of its eonsi;iin^r^v, 

“ Now, about Manor Farm," said Mr Ibekwu'k tlow 
shall we go 

“ We had better ('unsult thu waiter,perhaps, ’ said Mr. 
Tupman , and the winner wus summoned aei ordingiy. 

“ Dingley Dell, gentlemen,- fifteen miles, gorUleiaen- 
cross road—-post-cfiaise. Sir ^ ” 

“ PoHt-cliaise vvoiiTJiold inoreliian two,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

“ True^Sir— he^Jjour pardon, Sir Vitv mcefour wheel 
'"chaise, Sir -seat for tw-i heliimV o^e in front for^ the 
gentleman fdiat drives ofr ’ Ix-g vourpardtm, Sir--that’ll 
only hold tlirco.” 

“ What's to be done nuid Mr. Snodgrass 
Perhaps one of tlio gei^th^men would Iik*^ to ride, 
Sir,** suggested the waiter, looking towards Mr. Winkle . 

very g<xyl saddle horses, Sir -any of Mr. Wardlo’.s men 
coming to Itochester, bring ’em hack, Sir.” .* 

“The very tniug,” said Mr. Pickvvick. “ Winkle, will 
you go on horseback?” 

Now Mr. Winkle did entertain consideriiMe mi.sgivirigH 
fo the very Riwest rei-esscn of his rrwn heart, *e]ativo to 

•r 
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hifl oqucfltnan ‘^kill , but, as he would not havS thpfu 
oven suspo(‘ted on any acc'ount, lie at on<’0*re{^ifid with 
groat hardihood, “ (Jcrtuiiri^ 1 '-hmild c‘ujo\ it, of all 
thingrt 

Mr. Winkle had ru'^hod upon his , Ihtjrc was no 
refiouree • 

“ h'*ni be at tin* door l)\ olevon/' sffid Mr^ Pu-k- 

wi<‘k 

“ Vorv well, Sir,” replied tho waiter 

d'lip waiter leiircd, tlie breakf<ist eren luded ; an^l whe 
tTavellers asMMi<ied to their ro'-petuivi' bedrooms, to 41 re 
pap' a ehange of eh.thing, to take with tfiern on th^ir 
apprnju'ii iiig e\ [u d111' 'll 

Sir Pifkwi.’k had made liis^)reliminivr\ arfangements, 
an<l was hsiklrig ie»er the <‘4itloe-rooui hluids at tlie 
pas-.eiiger'i Ml trie street, wJieii the waiter etitered, and 
annoure t'd that the ( liai-^* was readv an announeenient 
wire h tile \clii. le t Mniirnn-u. b\ forth witli apjiear- 

ing I»ef(tre tiie « oileiMooin li^uds aforesaid 

It was a eiirious little green l)o>c on fviur wiit.sds, v'^irli a 
low [>hu-e like a wine Inn for two liehind, and an elevated 
[)ereh for one mi fotnt, drawn h\ an iinnioiise brown 
iiorse, tiisplavMig gieat ^\nAnetr\ of lione aTi hostler 
st<t.id near if. iioMing h\ the hridle an^tler iininensj 
lioTse -apiairerolv a mair lelalive of llieanunal in the 
ehai^e readv saddled for Mr Winkle 

*' Hles-i m\ souP said Mr I’lekwiek. as thev -.mod 
upon the pavimunt while the i oats were T)euig jnit lu. 

*’ Pd0*^8 ni\'s,>up wllo♦^ lo driv e ' 1 ne \ er tlnmght of that.” 

“ Oh f \i)U, of eourso, ■ Mild Mr Tniflnan 

“Of ei)urse,” said Mr Snoilgrass 

“ I O evelaiinetl Ml Pukwiek 

“Nut the slightest fear. Sir,” inti'tposed tlie hostler. 

“ Warrant him <\uiet. Mr . a hinfaul \n ai^iis inigltt drive 
him.^’ ^ 

“ lie don't "-hy, does^he )n'{Uired ^Ir Pi* kwiek. 

“S}j\,Sir’^ He wou'dn'r sii\ if he wa^ to meet a 
vaggin load of rnonke\s, with l heir tails burnt iUf.” 

'rhe last reeominendaf ion ua-. Mulisputahlc. Mi Tup- 
man and Mr Snodgra-s ^ot^info iln* bui . Mi PirKwu'k • 
asconded to Ins pereli, and dept^sitetl Ins foot on a tJoor- 
elothod shelf, oreeted heueaih it, for tiiat purpose 

“ Naw, shinv Viiliain,” sjiul the hostler tt) tho doputv 
h(>-ttlor, “give t^'gen'lmhi tin* rilduns.” “ Shiny Villiain '* 
—HO called, prnT)iit)lv, from tiisslec'k han and niiv ('ounten- 
aneeplaeod the reins m Mr Pu'kwiek's left h«n<l : anu 
tlie upiier hostli»r tliriist a wlup into liis right. 
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*“ Wo— 0 , ” cried Mr. Pickwick, as the tall quadruped 
evinced a'decided inclination to back into the coffee-room 
window. * 

“Wo— 0 ,’’ echoed Mr! Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass, 
from the bin. » 

“Only hisjplayfiilness, gen’lm’n,” said the head hostler, 
cncouvagingfy, “ jiHt kitch hold on him, VilliaiK.” The 
deputy restrained the animal’s impetuosity, and the 
principal ran to a.ssist Mr Winkle in mounting. 

^ T'other side, Sir, if you please.” 

“iilowod if tiie gen'lm’n wom’t a gettin' up on the 
wipng side,” wliisperod a grinning post-boy, to the in¬ 
expressibly gratified waiter. 

Mr. WinlAo, thus m.strufited, climbed into his saddle, 
with about as mucli difficulty as ho would have experi¬ 
enced in getting up the side of a first-rate man-of-war. 

*• .\11 right ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, with an inward 
presentiment that it wifs all wrong. 

“ ,\11 right," replied Mr. Winkle, faintly. 

“ I«et ’em go,” cried the hostler,—“ Hold him in. Sir ” , 
and away went the chai.se, arjd the saddle horse, with 
Mr. Pickwick on the box of tlie one, and Mr. Winkle on 
the back of the other, to tiib delight and gratification of 
|he whole inn l ard. • 

“What makes liiin go sideways ?^’said Mr. Snodgrass 
in the bin, to Mr. Winkle in the saddle. 

“ 1 can’t imagine,’’ replied Mr. Winkle. His horse was 
going up the street in the most mysterious manner -aide 
first, with hiB head towards one sidir of the way, and hia 
tail to the other. * * 

Mr. Pickwick had no leisure to observe eitlier this, or 
a»y other particular, the whole of his faculties being con¬ 
centrated in the management of the animal attached to 
the cljaiHC, who displayed various peculiarities, highly 
interoating to a bystander, but by no means ^ually 
amusing to any one seated behind him. Besides con¬ 
stantly jerkilig his head up, in a very unpleasant and 
uncomfortable manner, and tugging at the reins to an 
extent which rendered it a matter of groat difficulty for 
Mr. Pickwick to hold thoiA, ife bad a singular propensity 
for darling suddenly every now and then to the side of 
the roe^, then stopping short, and then rushing forward 
for some minutes, at a speed which it was wholly im¬ 
possible to control. s. 

“What^/in he mean by thii?” said Mr. Snodgrass, 
when tbb horse had executed this manoeuvre for the 
twentieth time. 
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“ I don't know,” replied Mr. Tnpman ; ” it looks very 
like shying, don’t it ? ” Mr. Snodgrass was about to reply, 
when ho was interrupted by a shout from Mr. Pickwick. 

” Woo," said that gentleman, “ I have dropped my 
whip." 

" Winkle," cried Mi. Snodgrass, as the equestrian came 
trotting up on the tall horse, with his hat over his lars: 
and shaking all over, as if he would shake to pieces, with 
the violence of the exercise. “ Pick up the whip, there’s 
a good fellow." Mr. Winkle pulled at the bridle of.the 
tall horae till he was black in the face; and having at 
length succeeded in stopping him, dismounted, handed 
the whip po Mr. Pickwick, and grasping the^reins, pre¬ 
pared to remount. 

Now whethor’the tall horse, in the natural playfulness 
of his disposition, was desirou.s of having a little innocent 
recreation with Mr. WinLlc, or w^iether it occurred to 
him that ho could perform the journov a.s much to his 
own satisfaction without a rider os with one, are points 
upon which, of course, wo can arrive at no definitceand 
distinct conclusion. By w’ljatcvor motives the animal was 
actuated, certain it is that Mr. Winkle had na sooner 
touched the reins, than he sfipped them over his head, 
and darted backward^ to their full length, ^ 

" Poor fellow," said Mr. Winkle., soothingly,—“ poor 
fellow—good old horse.” The “poor fellow" was proof 
against flattery the more Mr. Winkle tried tq get nearer 
hint the more ho sidled away ; and, notwithstanding all 
kinds of coaxing and •wheedling, thor^ were Mr. Winkle 
and the liorso going round and round each other for ten 
minutes, at the end of winch time caoli was at precisely 
the same distance from the other as when they first 
commenced—an unsatisfactory sort of thing under any 
circumstances, but particularly so in a londly rood, where 
no assistance can bo pr^urfd. 

” What am I to do?” shouted Mr. Winkjo, after the 
dodging had been prolonged for a considerable time. 

" What am I to do ? I can’t get on him ? ” 

" You hod hotter lead him^tilL we come to a turnpike,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick frnnS tne cnaiso. 

” But he won't come,” roared Mr. Winkle. •• Do come, 
and hold him." 

Mr. Pickwick was the very personation of kindness and 
humanity: he tJirew the reins on the horse's back, and 
having descended from his seat, carefully drew chaise 
into the hedge, lest anything should ooma along tAe road. ^ 
Md stepped bMk to the assistance of his distressed ooa^ 
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l*anion, leaving Mr Tupman and Snodgrass in tlie 
vehicle. 

"T'lie horse no sooner beheid Mr. Pickwick advancing 
towards him, with the chaise whip in his hand, than he 
exchanged the rttary inoiion in which lie liad previously 
indulged, for a retrograde movement of so ver>’ determined 
a cha'-acter, that it at once drew Mr. Winkle, who was 
still at the end of the bndle, at a rather quicker rate than 
fast walking, in the directum from winch they had just 
com^. Mr. Pickwick ran to lus B.ssistanco, but the faster 
Ml Pickwick ran forward, the faster tlie horse ran back¬ 
ward. There was a great scraping of feet, and kicking 
up of the dust, and at last Mr. Winkle, his arms being 
nearly pulled out of tlu ir -sockets, fairl\ let go his hold. 
The horse paused, staied, sliook his heao, turned round, 
and quietly trotteil home to Itocliestcr, leaving Mr. 
Winkle and Mr. Pu'kwick ganng on each other with 
countenances of blank dismay A rattling noise at a 
little distatice attracted tliei. attention. They looked up. 

’’less in\ soul' ' ext^lainiod the agonised Mr. Pk'k- 
wick, ** there’s the other horse running away! 

It wH'* but too true The animal was startled by the 
noise, and the reins weie on lus ha<*k The result may 
be giU'Sscd. Jle tijre off with tlic fou.-wheeled chaise 
behind him, and Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass in the 
four-wheeled cliaise. Tlie heat was a slu)rt one. Mr, 
Tupman threw himself into the hedge, Mr Snodgrass 
followed his example, tlie horse daslied the four-wheeled 
chaise against a wooden hndge. separated the wheels from 
the body, and the hin from the perch ; and tinally stood 
stock still, to gaxe upon the ruin he liatl made. 

The first care of the two unspilt fnends was to extricate 
their unfortunaU? i^ornpaiuoiirt from their bed of quickset 
—a process whicli gave them the unspeakable satisfaction 
f)f discovering that lliey liad ^gist^ned no injury, beyond 
sundry' rents in their garnionts, and various lacerations 
from the brambles. The next tiling to lie done was, to 
unharness the horse This complicated process having 
been effected, the paity walked slowly forward, leading 
the horse among them, afid \hf<ndoning the chaise to its 
fate. 

An hour’.s walking brought the travellers to a little road¬ 
side public-house, with two elm-trees, a horse trough, and 
a Hign-post, in front, one or two deU.rmed hay-ncks 
behind, kitchen garden at the side, and rotten Hheds 
and mtaildenng out houses, jumbled in strange con¬ 
fusion, all about it. A red headed man was working in the 
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garden; and to him Mr. PickwicJj called lusjily,—“ Hal/o 
there!” ^ * 

The red-headed man raised his body, shaded his eyes 
with his hand, and stared, long and coolly, at Mr. Pickwick 
and his companions. 

” Hallo there ! ” repeated Mr. Pickwick. 

” Hallo I ” was the red-headed man’s reply. 

" How far is it to Dingley Dell ? ” 

” Better or seven mile.” 

” Is it a good road ? ” ^ 

" No, ’tan't.” Having uttered this brief reply, and 
apparently satisfied himself with another scrutiny, the 
rod-headed man resumed his work. 

” We want to put this horse up iiero,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick ; “I suppose we can, can’t we ? ” 

” Want to put that ere horse up, do oe ? ” repeated the 
red-headed man, loaning <m his si^de. 

“Of course,” replied Mr. Pickwick, who had by tins 
time ikdvauced, horse in lianA, to the garden rails. 

” Missus”—roared the man with the red head, emerg¬ 
ing from the garden, and hooking very hard at the horse— 
“ Mis.sus.” 


A tall bony woman —straight all the way down—in a 
coarse blue police, i\jith the waist an incD'or two below-, 
her arm-pits, resjionded to lire call. 

"Can we put this horse up hero, my good woman?” 
said Mr. Tupman, a/lvancing, and speaking,in his most 
seductive tones. I’liu woman looked very hard at the 
whole^party, and th® red-headed man whispered some¬ 
thing in her ear. 

” No,” replied the woman, alter a little consideration, 
” I’m afeerd on it.” • 

” Afraid! ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick,* what's the woman 
afraid of! ” * • 

“ ltg«t us in trouble^l^st^inc,” said the woman, turning 
into the house ; “ 1 woant ha\e notlmi’ to sav to ’un.” 

” Most extraordinary thing 1 ever met with in my life,” 
said the a.Htonished Mr. Pickwick. 

” I—1—really tioliove,” ^^lify^rod Mr Winkle, as Ins 
friends gathereid round Ifun, ‘‘that tliey think we have 
come by this horse in some dishonest manner.” 

” What 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, in a storm of in¬ 
dignation. Mr. Winkle modestly repeated his suggestion. 

‘‘Hallo, you bellow 1” said the angry Mr. Pickwick, 
‘‘ do you think we stole this horse ? ” • 

‘‘I'm sure ye did,” replied the red-headed iiKm, with 
& grin which agitated his countenance from one auriou/^( 
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6rgan to th^ other. S^aying which, he turned Into the 
house, iLod banged the door after him. 

“It’s like a dream,”—ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, “a 
hideous dream. The idea of a man's walking about, all 
day, witli a droafiful horse that he can’t get rid of! " The 
depressed 1,’ickwickians turned mc^idily away, with the 
tall quadruped, for which they all felt the most unmitigated 
disgust, following slowly at their heels. 

It was late in the afternoon, when the four friend.s and 
tlicir four-footed companion, turned into the lane leading 
to Manor Farm. and oven when they were so near their 
piace of destination, the pleasure they would otherwise 
nave experienced, was materially damped as thtyy reflected 
on the singularity of their appearance, and the absurdity 
of their situation Torn clothes, lacerated faces, dusty 
shoes, exhausted looks, and, above all, the horse. Oh, 
how Mr. Pickwick cursed that horse he had eyed the 
noble animal from time to time with looks expressive of 
hatred and revenge; more than once he had calculated 
the probable amount of the expense he would incur by 
cutting liis throat, and now .the temptation to destroy 
him, or to cast him loose upon the world, rushed upon his 
mind with tenfold force, ite was roused from a modita- 
«tion on these ^ire imaginings, by tlv' suAden appearance 
of two figures, at a tU|-o of the lane. It was Mr. Wardlo, 
and his faithful attendant, the fat boy. 

“ Why, where have you been ? " said the hospitable old 
gentleman “ I’ve been waiting for you all day, VNJell, 
you do look tired. ,What I Scratclfes 1 Not hurt,^ hope 
—eh? Well, I am glad to hoar that--very. So you’ve 
been spilt, eh '* Ne\er mind. Common accident in these 
p4rt8. Joe—damn^that boy, he’s asleep again—Joe, take 
that horse from the gentleman, and lead it into the stable.” 

The* fat boy'sauntered heavily behind them with the 
animal ; and the old gentloma|i co^doliug with hio guests 
in homely phrase, on so much of the day’s adventures as 
they thought proper to communicate, led the way to the 
kitchen. 


" We’ll have you put to |igl^ts here," said the old gentle¬ 
man, ” and then I’ll introduce Vou to the people in the 
parlour. Emma, bring out the cherry brandy ; now, Jane, 
a needle and thread here; towels and water, Alary. Come, 
girls, bustle about.” 

Three or four buxom girls speedily dis^s'irsod in search 
of the difb rent articles in requisition, while a couple of 
latge-he4Ued, circular-visaged males rose from their seats 
fiAhe chimney comer (for although it was a May evening, 
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their attachment to the wood appeared ^ cordial bA 
if it were Ohriatmaa), and dived into some obscure recesses, 
from which they speedily produced a bottle of blaokiijg, 
and some half-dozen brushes. * 

" Bustle,” said the old gentleman again*but the admoni¬ 
tion was quite unnecessary, for one of the girls poured out 
the cherry brandy, and another brought in the tdwels, 
and one of the men suddenly seizing Mr. Pickwick by the 
leg, at the imminent hazard of throwing him off his 
balance, brushed away at his boot, till his corns werer(?U- 
hot; while the other shampoo'd Mr. Winkle with a heifvj 
clothes brush, indulging, during the operation, in thart 
hissing sovjnd, which hostlers tyo wont to produce, when 
engag^ in rubbing down a liorse. 

Mr. Snodgrass, having concluded his ablutions, took a 
survey of the room, while standing with bi.s back to the 
fire, sipping his cherry brandy witl^ heartfelt satisfaction. 
He describes it, os a large apartment, with a red brick 
floor, and a capacious cbimtiey; the ceiling garnished 
with hams, sides of bacon, and ropes of onions. The walls 
were decorated with several, hunting-wliips, two or tliree 
bridles, a saddle, and an old rusty blunderbuss, with an 
inscription below it, intimating that it was " Loaded "— 
M it had been, orf the*same authority, for l*.lf a century 
at least. An old eight-day clock, of solemn and sedate 
demeanour, ticked gravely in one eoiuor ; and a silver 
watch, of equal antiquity, dangled from one the many 
hook^ whicli ornamented the dro.sser. 

“ l^a^y ? ” said the offl gontlenian inquiringlv. when his 
guests had been washed, mended, brushed, and branditHi. 
” Quito,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

"Como along then," and the party having traversed* 
several dark pa8.sage8, and being joined by Mr. Tupman, 
who had lingered behind to snatch a kiss Irom Kama, 
for whicla he had been 4ulyycwarded with sundry push¬ 
ings and scratchings, arriv^ at the parlour door. 

" Welcome,” said their hospitable host, tlirowing it 
open and stepping forward to announce them, " Welcome, 
gentlemen, to Manor Farm ” 
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CHAPTER VI 


AN OLD.KASIliONKD ('AKD-PAR'IY 
MAN S VKRSKS TUK STOK\ OF 
'IKTU KN 


- TMK (n.KROY. 
TIIK OONVKJT’S 


^EV^ERAL guests who were assetnhlod in the old parlour, 
» ' ro-'^o to greet Mr. Pu‘kwick and lus friends upon thoir 
entrance, and during t)ic performance of llio ceremony 
introduction, with all due forinahtm^, Mr. Pickwick 
had loisur;f; to observe the appearance, and spt‘ciilate upon 
tlie cliaiacters and pursuits, of the persons hy whom he 
was surrounded—a habit in wliudi he lu common with 
many oth<*r great men delightt'd t<» indulge. 

A very old latly, in a lofty cap and fa<ied silk gown—no 
less a personage than Yfr Wurdlo s motlier -occupied the 
post of honour on the nghiPhand corner of the chnunov- 
piece : and various cert)ticaLc.s of )u*rijHving heeu brouglit 
up in the wa\ she sliould go^when }(jung, and of her not 
having departed from it when oKl. ornamented the walls, 
in tlie form of samplers of ancienldare, woisled landHcapes 
of equal aiit^iuity, and<riniMin si^k te.*-kettle holders of 
H more nujdein period, 'riie ?iunt, tlie two young ladies, 
and Mr Waulh*, eac h vying with tlio otlier m paying 
xealous and un nuuittuig attentions to the old lady, crowded 
round hereasv eliair, fuie lioldmg her ear-truiupet, anotluir 
an oiange, and a third a sinellingdxjLtle, wliile a fourth 
was busily engaged m putting and punching the'pillows, 
which were arranged fur lier support. (Jn the opposite side, 
^at a bald-headc(^ old geutltunan, witli a good-huinoured 
benevolent face—the clergyman of Dingley Dell . and 
next liim sat his wife, a stout blooming old Iiuly, who 
looked as if she were well skdlod^not only in the art and 
mystery of manufacturing home-motlo cordials greatly to 
other poople's satisfaction, but of tasting them occasion* 
ally very much to her own. A little harddieaded, Hipatono 
pippin faced man, was cmiveising with a fat old gentleinau 
III one corner, and two or uir<?b more old gentlemen, and 
two or three more old ladies, sat b^dt-upnght and motion¬ 
less on tlieir chairs, staring very hard at Mr, i^ickwickand 
hifl fellow-voyagers. 

“ Mr. Ihckwick, mother,** said Mr. W '.rdle, at tlic very 
top of hi voice. 

“ Air* ” said the old lady, shaking her head ; “ I can't 
near you.’* 
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Mr. Pinkwick, grandma!" Kc^oaincd both tho yourfg 
ladies togothor ^ 

“ Ah * ” exclaimed the old*lady. “ Well , it don’t mych 
matter. He don’t can' for an old ’ooman like me, I dare 
sav." • 


“T afisnre you. Mrt’am/’ ‘<aid Mr. Pickwick, grasping 
the old lady’s hand ; and speaking so loud tlTat the* exer¬ 
tion imparted a crimson hue to liis benevolent countenance; 
“ 1 a^^^uro you. Ma’am, tliat nothing delights me more, 
than to see a ladv of your tune of life hr^Oiling so ftnf? a 
family, and looking voungand well ” • 

“ Ah * " ^aid tlie old ladv. after a sliort pause , ** Tt’^4^11 
very fin^^F dart' Na\ . hut 1 (Mu't hear him.” 

“(rrandma’s ratlier put on? now/' said ^nss Isabella 
Wardle, in a low tone , ** hut sheMl talk to von presently/' 
Mr Pickwick nodded his readiness to humour the in- 
tirinifies of age, and entered intr^a general conversation 
with the other memhors of the circle 

“ I^(‘lightful situation tlusf” said Mr Pickwick. 

“ Delightful ! " echoed Messrs. Snodgrass, Tupntai*. and 
Winkle. 

- Well, T think it is." sai<l Mr Wardle. ^ 

“There ain't a bettor spot o' ground in all KcHt, Sir." 
said the hard-ht'afle^ man with the pippin-face , “ ther^ 
ain't indeed, Sir—I’m sure there ain't. Sir", and the 
hard-headed man looked trium^diantlv round, as if he had 
been very much contradicted by somebody,^but had got 
thy better of him at last, 

“There ain't a botfr^r spt)t o' ground in all Kent,” said 
the hard headed man again, after a pause. 

" 'Cept Mullins' Miuidows'" (observed the fat man, 
solemnly. • 

“Mullins* Meadows!" eja(Milated flio otlior, with pro¬ 
found contempt. * 

“ Ahf Mullins’ Moa^Jow-^" repeated tlie fat man. 

“ lieg'lar good land that," interposed another fat man. 
“ .\nd so it is, sure ly," said a third fat min. 

“ Kvorybodv knows that," said the corpulent host. 

The hard-headed man hx>^ed dubiously round, but 
finding himself in a miliontvT assumed a eompassionato 
air, and said no more 

** What arc they talking about ? " inquired the old lady 
at one of her grand-daughters, in a very audible voice ; 
for, like many joaf people, she never seemed to ealeulate 
on the possibility of other persons hearing whiit she “^aid 
herself, 

“ About the laud, grandma." 
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* " WtmL about thu laud? — Nothing the matter, ih 
there?'’ 

‘/No, no. Mr. Miller wan'sjaying our land was hotter 
than Mullins’ Meadows." 

“How sliould iio know an\thing about it?” inquired 
the old ladv indignanth “ Miller’^ a conceited coxcomb, 
and 'Aoii mitv tell him [ said so.” Saying wliich, the old 
lady, quite uucoiistious that she had spoken above a whis¬ 
per, drew herself up. and looked carving kni%os at the 
ha.tl, licadfd delinquent 

“•Come, Mune,” ^aid itie bustling liost, with a natural 
ai^xiecy to change tlic eiuuoisation,—“ What say >ou to 
a rubber, ^^r. I^iekwu’k ^ ” 

“ I shoLilfi like It of all tfiing', ’ lephed that gentleman , 
“ but pray don't make up <me on mv aeeovlnt.” 

'‘Oil, I as-,uie >ou, mother's very fond of a rubber,” 
said Mr. Wardle , “ ain^t\ou, luitiier * ” 

The old Iad\, who was much less deaf (ui this subject 
llian on any other, rejilied ii> the atlirniative. 

“J^te.Joe," ^aid the old gentleman “Joe damn that 

oh. here lu' is . put out the < ard-tat>Ies ” 

The h'^iargu \ >uth <s)nttived witlioiu an\ additional 
routing, to set out two card tables, me one for ropotJoan, 
^nd tlie >tiicr f$r whi-t The whisl p^^yert* were, Mr. Pick¬ 
wick and the old ladv , Mr Mil U r and ilie fat gentleman. 
The round game comprised tJie nf the company. 

The ruhbej^ w^a-v c(uiductcd with all that giavity of de- 
j>ortmonr, and scdHt»'nc>‘^ (*f dcinf ftiiimr, whicli befit tho 
pu^-^ult entitled ** wdu'^t a ^oleinii^hsorvanco, to which, 

as It appear-t rr» u-^, the title t>f “game ’ has been very 
irreverently and ignomimou^lv applied. The round game 
tai^le on tiio other hand, was so iioisterously morry, as 
rnatcnally to inlfurtipt the cf)ntiun}dation8 of Mr. Miller, 
wlio n^'t heing’qmte -^o much ahsorlied as he ought to 
have been, contrived to t'ommi^ various high cnn 4 f‘s and 
misdemeanours, wiiicli excited the wrath of the fat 
gentleman Uf a very great extent, and called f(»rth the 
good-humour f>f the old lady in a proportionate degree. 

“ There ! ” said the crinimal Miller triumphantly, os he 
*took up the odd trick at the conchision of a hand , “ that 
could not have been played better. I flatter myaclC;— 
impOHBiblc to have made another trick ! ” 

“ Miller ought to have trumped the diamond, oughtn't 
be, Sir?’* said the old lady. 

Mr. Pickwick nodded assent. 

‘*Oughl J, though?” said the unfortunate, with a 
diiibiful appeal to his partner. 
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“ You ought, Sir,’* said tlie fat^gontleinaii^ n^an awftil 
voico. ^ 

Very sorry/’ said tho crest-fallen Miller. 

“ Much use that,” growled tho*fat gentleman. 

“Two hv honours --makes us eight*’ ^aid Mr. Pick 
wick. • ^ 

Another hand “ ('an \oii one ^ ” nuiuired the oH lady. 

“ I can,” replied Mr Pnkwiek “Double, single, and 
the rub ” 

“ Never was siu*h luck, ’ said Mr Miller. 

“ Never was such cards/' said the fat gentleman. 

A solemn silonco ; Mr Pu kwu k humorous, the old l<ldy 
serious,fat gentlmnan ('a^^ion^, and Mi yUler timor¬ 
ous. ^ 

“ .\notlier dnuhle.” said tin* old lad\ triumpliantlv 
making a memorandum of the (Mp unisiauce. h\ placing 
one sixpence and a liatte^^l halfpininv, under the candle- 
sti<*k 

“ A double, Sir, * said ^^r •Pickwn k. 

“ Quite aware of the fa<’t, Siireplied the fat gontlffman, 
sliarplv. 

Another game, with a similar re-nlt, was followed by a 
revoke from tiie unluck\ Millt'r, <'n winch t)ie fat gentle¬ 
man hurst info^t sti^e of lugh personal exfiteinent whioW 
lasted until the eoncliision of tlie game, wlion In^ letirod 
into a corner, and remained perfe(nlv mute fot one hour 
and iwentv-sevtMi miniilcs . at the t'nd of wkicli time, he 
em/irgcd from his retirement, and offered Mr PickwK'k a 
pinch of snuff witli Ihe aii of a man wlm }nid made up 
his mmd to a (’hnstian forgi\em»ss of injiiiies sustained. 
The old lady's lioanng det idedlN impnoed. and the un¬ 
lucky Miller felt as much out of Ins ejt'inciu, as a dolplfin 
in a sentrv'bikx. 

Meanwhile the round game pioceedoff right iHerriiv. 
Isabella Wardlo aiul Vr ’Jnindle “ went parMiers, ' and 
Emily Wardlo and Mr. Snodgrass did the sayio. and even 
Mr. Tupman and tlie ^spinstcT aunt, established a joint- 
atock company of fish and llatter\. Old Afr. Wardle was 
in the very height of his . and he was so funny in 

hia management of tlu'l’roard, and tlie old ladies were 
.*Jo sharp after thoir winnings, that tlie whole table was 
in a perpetual roar of merriment and laughter. There 
was one old lady wlio always liad aliout lialf-a-do/en cards 
to pay for, at \^n('h everybody laugtied, regularly every 
round, and when the old lady looked cross alihaving to 
pay, they laughed louder than ever; on whicit the old 
lady's face gradually brightened up, till at lost she laugh^l 
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louder than anv of iheiii. Then, when the spinster aunt 
got “ niatriinony/’tho young ladies lauglied afresh, and 
the spinster aunt seemed disposed to be jiettish ; till, feel¬ 
ing Mr. Tupman squeezing her hand under tlie table, <ihe 
brightened up too. and looked ratlier knowing, as if 
niatrimonv in iv^ahtN wen' not (piiue so far off as some 
peopl thought for. whereupon (;vervl)odv laughed again, 
and espeeially old Mr Wardb\ wlio enioyt^d a joke as iniieli 
as the \oungest As to M'r. Snodgrass, he d id nothing hut 
wiiisper poclieal s<mtiineuts into his partner’s ear. whieh 
made one old gentleman faeetiousl\ sly, alituit partners!lips 
at-eards and partncTships for life, and eausrd tlio afoio- 
said old geptbunan to make some remaiks there .pon, ae- 
companied with divers winks and t hiu kies, whieh made 
the eompauv \er\ merr\ and the (dd gimileman's wife 
cspeeiallv ^o. And Mr. Winkle < aine ()iit with j<^kOh win eh 
are very well known n: Low'n, h it are not at all known in 
the <*onntr\ , and as e\ei\hofl\ laughed at them very 
hcftrtil\, and said tlioy we,t* \er\ f-apital, Mr Winkle 
was 'n a '>tate of great honour and glory. And the beno- 
Vfilent elerg\mau looke<l pba.'^.MitU on. for the }iapp\ 
faces wbieb surronniled the lahU,* made tin* good old 
man feel happy t(>o, and tliougli the merinnent was 
rather boistoi us, st-ili it * ame frofc^i the lunirt and not 
from the lips and tins is tlie rigid, -(jrt of mornraont, 
after all 

The c\eMi*ig glided swiftly awav, m thest* elurerful re 
creations, ami wlien the suhstantml. thongli homely 
supper had i)ecn des]>atchi‘d, nml l-ie little party binned 
a social cirt le round tlie lire, Mr Pickwu’k thought be had 
never felt so happv in liis and at no time mmdi 
disposed to cn)oy,^and make the most of, t!ie passing 
moments 

“ N ‘w tills,’ ‘ said tlie hospitable liost, wJio was sitting in 
great state next the f)ld lady^s ar^mdiair, witli l»or hand 
fast clasped in Ins —“ This IS just what I like the happioRt 
moments of m\ life have been passed at this old fireside . 
and I ain so attached to it, that I keep up a hla/ing fire 
here evenr' evening, until o^dually grows too hot to boar 
it. Why, my poor old mother, nere, used to sit before this 
fireplace upon that little stool, when she was a girl—didn't 
you, mother ” 

The tear whicii starts unbidden to the eye w)ien the re¬ 
collection of old times, and tlie happine:-i of many years 
ago, is suddenly recalled, stole down the old lady's face, eks 
she Rho<?k her head with a melancholy smile. 

“ You must excuse my talking about this old place, Mr. 
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Pi*‘kwu k'/' resiiniod tlio fmsl, aff.or a short pause -• tot*i 
love it dearly, atid know no rjtiTer—the olrf houses apd 
hnlds siMMM like li^in^ fiu^id-* to me, and so does ^ur 
littiu elinreh with the iv\,—winch, hy-llie-hy, our 
excellent friend then?, made a song wkon he first came 
amongst us. Mr. SiKjdgrass, have \ ou anything in >our 
glass ^ ^ 

“rieiitv, thank vou," lephed that geutlemau, whose 
poetic cunosit> had been greatly excited by the last 
obser\ation^ of his entertaim r. " I beg }onr paulo 4 ,^ut 
jou wore talking about tlie '-oiig of tlu* I\y ” « 

“'i ou must ask our fnend opposite* aliout tliat '* s^id 
th(^ hos^krmw mgl) nidieatiiig liie t, lerg\man by a nt>d 
of his head. • * 

“May I say'that 1 slmuld lik(? to hear yon repeat it, 
Sir,” sanl Mr ►"-'iiodgias'- 

“ Why realh rt‘]>hed tjie clergyman, “ it's a vorv slight 
affair, and the onlv excuse I iia\e for having t;ver perpe- 
tnited n, is. that I w.ts a \(*ing man at tht* time. Such 
as.it Is, liowevei, you shall heai it if you • 

A murmur of <-uiiosii\ wa^of eourse the reply , and the 
old gentleman proceeded to iceite. with the anl yf sundry 
promptings fiom Ins wife, the lim^s in (pio'-tion. I call 
them,” s'lid iie,» ^ • 


Cbc 3\n? Orcen 

t )li, A 'i out V pl.yil 1 - the [ \ \ kjn*cii. 

• rii.it i 1 fcpi'th o’^M I mil'' Id'I ' 

< )I right * hell c leetl .ut* In'. iiit\iU, I wccii, 

I U lll> i t* 11 ^e lent* Old cel ' 

rile .'il 1 111 be ' 1 mn Ided, the ilci .i V 0*1, 

'l'*i pi* Asurc In'* d.iiiitx whim 

And the rueiihh i uil: dii''! th.it \ *mi ** m idf,« 

:i luorrv mc:il 

(h**t ping wlu ie in» lilc i-< seen, 

\ r.ii*' ohl plant is the Ivy irn’en? 

Fast he ste.ileth on. though ho we.irs ne wing''. 

And a st'iiiiuh elil iiei#t H^is ho. 

liovv doNely he twiiioth, hew tudit lu* idiiigs. 

To hiH tricnd tho Imge (>,ik Troo ' 

Aiul sld^ he triuleth aleiig tho grouinl, 

Aihl Ins Umvo.s he gently wavi^s, 

As In* je^uisly hugs .md *M*a\vlelh rouu*l 
d'ho rich mould ot *ioail men’s graves, 

Croopuig where grim death has Injoiif 
A rarti i»Kl plant is th« Ivy grotm 
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Wlu»le Imvo jin*! tluMr WiU'ks dt^cayed, 

AVil nations ha\f -jalttTt'il ; 

lint tin* ^tout old lv^ vh.ill hfvnj lade. 

From liaF* anil ^urta'ii 

Tin- hnuc <'ld plant iii lomd\ da\s, 

Shall iattcif upon tin- p ist 

For tin* Ntatelm^t Imildin^f man oaii raiM^, 

. Is llu* l \ \ \ fno<l at hl^'t. 

(’inepiiiL: on, \\ln*if tiiim has Itoeii, 

A I art* old plant is the lv\ ^rcen. 

( 

\Vlulc tlte i)Ul ^euilenian repoal(?d these linos a soeond 
time, tti rnahlo Mr. Suodgrabs to note them dovMi, Mr. 
Ihdkw K'k porusnd tlie Inioaiiu'uts tif hi^ face witlt au ex¬ 
pression of yn-at interest Tin; tdd g'Oitlemau Invvjug 
concluded his dictation, and Mr. Snodgia^s I'.avmg returned 
his note-book to liis pcK*ket, Mr. Fiekwiek said,— 

“ Excuse me, Su, for making t lie remark on short an 
acquaintaiu e , but a get.tleman like yourself cannot fail, I 
should think, to liaM; observed main si enes and incidents 

V 

wurlh recoiding, in tin; (ouisi* of Muir (‘xpeiieius: as a 
minister of the liospol 

‘*1 have witrie-^sed -onie (*< rtainly, ' leplied tlie old 
geulbona’i , “ but the- inenlenl-^ and charaeu*rs have been 
of a lunncly and oidinai} nutuie, in\ ^ofu'ie* of actn^ii 
oeuig iio \ery /muted ” ^ 

*■ Ytni <lul make sonif I think, ab<)Ut John 

Edmunds, did you not?" intinued Mr Wardle who 
appealed veiv desirous to draw Im friend out, fur llie 
edifleutUin of his new visitors 

The old gentleman slightly noilded lus head in ti./ken of 
assfmt, ami was pioeeeding to change the subject, vvlion 
Mr Pu'kw'iek said, - 

t. ’ 

“ I beg your parduii, Sir, but pray, if I may \euture to 
inquire, who wc.s.bdin Edmunds'^ ’ 

** Tlie very thing I was abnut to ask,' said Mr Snod- 
gras*^, eagerly. 

** Vou are /airly m for it,” -.aid the joll\ host. “ You 
must satisfy the eiiriosity of tlicse gentleiiieii, sooin^r i>r 
later , so you had hotter Lake advantagt' of this favourable 
' opporlunity, and <lo so at v rm's”, 

Tlie t)ld geriLloinan smiled good humouredly as he drew 
Ills ehair forward,—the remainder of the parly drew 
their (diairs closer together, especially Mr, Tupriian and 
the spinster aunt, who were possibly rather hard of hear¬ 
ing ; and the old lady’s ear-trumpet ha'Ving been duly 
adjusted|^ &id Mr. Miller (who had fallen asleep during 
the recital of the verses) roused fioin his slumhcrs by an 
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admonitory pinch, administered lieiioalh Llie tabld*l)y l/s 
ox-partner the solemn fat man, ilio old gcnt1cnfe.n, wi^i- 
out further preface, (‘oinnfr*n(‘ed tin* following tale,/to 
which we have taken the hbert 3 »of prefixing the titled of 


Thk Convici’s IIktuun 

“ When I first settled in thi-% village," said the old 
gentleman, “ wliieh is mnv just live-and-twenty jears 
the most notorious person among m> pansliioners Vas a 
man of tlic name of Kdmunds, wlu) leased a small flirm 
near th^ sjxit Ife was a moioso, sa\ ago-hearted, l?ad 
man loTe and dissolute in his^inihits , nuel j«rul ferocious 
in his disposilion. liejond the f ew' la/\ and reckless 
vagabonds with whom ho sauntered awas liis tune lu the 
fielda, or sotted in the |ile-house, he had noi a single 
friend or acquaintance . no oiw ci5ied to speak to the man 
whom many feared, and iwci^ i'in* delesitvl -and Kduumds 
was shunned bv all 

“This man had a wife anil one son, who, when T tiist 
came here, was about twel\t seai-^ ' Id, Of the a<'Uieness 
of that womaiTs sufferings, of tie* gentle aiul^endiiriug 
manner in whitji she boro tln in, of the agons <d soluitude 
with which she re!lii*d that Ixiv, no one can foim a« 
adequate conception. Hea\eii fnrgi\e me the 'supposition, 
if it be an uncharitabh^ oue, but 1 tlo tirniK and in mv 
soul belie\e, that the man s\stcinatu'ally ti^ed lor many 
yeirs to break lier liej^rt, but slu' buie it all for lier child s 
sake.^ud, howu\er strange it ma\ seem to many, for Ins' 
fatlier’s too, for brute as he was and cruolU as he treated 
her, slie had lu\ed him oiu'c , and the recollection of 
what ho had been to her, awakeiietU ftsdings of forbear¬ 
ance and meekness nnd<‘r sinliTing m^hci btisom, to 
which all (rod’s creatures, but women, are stiaifgois, 

‘‘Thty wore j>)or (‘ould not 1h* otheiwiso when 

the man pursued such eour^es . but the woman’s unceas¬ 
ing and unweaiied exertions, eaily and late, moiiung, 
noon, and night, kept them abo\e actual waul. Those 
exertions were but ill j^eptadf People who pitssed 
Hpot in the evening—sometimes at a late iiour of the 
night—reported that tliey bad lioard tlio moans and sobs 
of a woman lu distress, and the sound of blows and 
more than once, wlien it was past midnight, the boy 
knocked softly^it the door of a neighbour’s lumse, wdiither 
he hod been sent, to escape the drunken furf of Ins un¬ 
natural father. ' • 
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“ During Lho whole of Lhm tJiuc, and when Llio poor 
tnatviro I'ofti-u boro al/out lior marks of ill-usago and 
M(,len('e winch she could iioi» wlu)ll> conceal, she was a 
codatant attendant at ov>r little church, licgulariv every 
Suudav, morning and afternoon she occupied the same 
seat with the boy at her side; and tbougli they were both 
poorlji dressed—much luoie ''O than nuiny of tlicir neigh¬ 
bours who were in a lower station—they were always neat 
and clean, Kvcr\ one had a fnendU nod and a kind 
for ‘poor Mrs. Edmund-* ’ ; and soinctinu's, when 
she,stopped to exchangi; a few words with a neighbour at 
tlie couelusion of the .-*erviee in the little row of elm trees 
which leads to the elmrch pon li,or lingered he.hiiui to 
gaze with a inothor'-, pride 't.iid fondness upf)n her healthy 
boy, ivs he sjx)rted befoic her with 3t»nie little eonipanions, 
her carc-wura face would lighten up willi an cxpicssiou 
of heaitfelt gratitude , and she if ould look, if not cheerful 
and happy, at least trai^Vjuil and contfmtod 

“Five or SIX jears passed *away; the hoy had become 
a rol^Uht and wc*ll-growii \oiuh. 'The time that had 
strengthened the child's slight frame and knit his weak 
limbs into the strength of inanhoo<l, liad bowed his 
mother's'^forni, and eiiteeblcd her steps, but tfie arm that 
should have sijop4)rti‘d her was no lo^iger< locked in hers ; 
I’he face that should lia\e eheeied her, no more looked 
upon her own. >lie o<'CU{)ied In^r old scat, hut there was 
a vacant one beside her I’ho Mihle was kept as carefully 
as ever, the [daces w'ore found and lolded down as they 
Used to he hut Uane w'lis no one to*ead it with her; and 
the tears fell thick and fast upon th*‘ book, and blotted 
tlie word.s from lu'r eyes Neighbours w'ere as kind as 
th/^y were wont to be of <dd, but she shunned their greet¬ 
ings witli averted lr^.*ad. 'I'liere was no lingering among 
the oI(^ elm L>'t^es now—no cheering anticipations of 
happiness yet in sU^rc. Tlie desolate wt^man drpw licr 
bonnet closer ov(*r her face, aiul wklked hnrnedly away. 

“Shall I tdl you, that tlie young man, who, hK)king 
back to the earliest of his childhood’s days to which 
memory and cousciouanosH extended, and carrying his 
' recollection down to thdt Sno-.nent, could remember 
nothing which was not in some way connected with a 
long series of voluntary privations suffered by his mother 
for his sake, witli ill-usoge, and insult, and violence, and 
all endured for him,—shall I tell )ou, tjiat ho, with a 
reckless disregard of her breaking heart, and a sullen 
wilful forp.etfIllness of all she hod done and borne for him, 
h'x*\ linked himself with depraved and abandoned men, 
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and was madly puisuing a licadlonR (vi,roor, whirls nin^ 
bring death to him, and shame lier'^ Ahwi f4r hinniwi 
nature! Yon have anticipaAod it long '.irico. I 

“ Tlio moasuro of the unhappy woman’s nnseiy .iftid 
misfortune was about to be o<^mploj^e<l* Numerous 
offences liad been eovimitted in tin; noiglibonrhood , tlie 
perpetrators reinauiod undiscoveied, and th^ir bo^dues^ 
increased. A robbery of a daring and aggra\ ated nature 
occasioned a vigilance of pur~.uit, and a ^trurtuess of search, 
they had not calculated (ju. Young Kdmunds was 
pecied with throe crimpanions. Ho w^as apprelnumcd 
conunitlcHl—triod (‘ondomned— to die 

“Tlie^'ild and pien mg sliriek fionia woman’s voice, 
which reviuuded tlinuigli tht tourl wdien '^he solemn 
sentence was pi^uioimc<‘d, 1 mgs in m\ eai s at this iiKunent. 
That cry struck a tei ror to the culprit s heart, wliicii trial, 
condemnation- till* appmacli of<leath itself, had failed to 
awaken, d'he lips whudi had hoeli compressed m dogged 
sulltmness thioughoul. guuejod and p.uted invoUmtani\ , 
tliefaco turned ashy pale as ilioeoUi pei'^pl^at^on ^)roke 
forth from every pore, the '-tuul\ limbs of tlie felon 
trembled, and he staggered in the dock 

“111 the first transports td her menial angbish. the 
sulTering mother thiew herself upnu iier kijoos at in> feet, 
and fervently hesoifght the Aliaightv Hmng who ImdT 
hitherto supix>rtod her lu ail her troublrs, to lelea'^o her 
from a world of w'oe and uiiscrv, and lo spare tlie life of 
her only child. A burst of grief, and aMoUnt struggle, 
sucli as [ (lope 1 iva> mwei lia\e wltneK'^ again, 
succetfdoil. I knew that hei heart was breaking from 
that hour; hut I never once lieard complami or murmur 
escape her hps. , 

“ It was a piteous spe(‘taele to see dial w uiian in the 
prison yard from day to da\, eagml_\ .nvl fei\cntl\ at- 
temptiM. by atTectum and i ntn'aly, soften tl/t liard 
heart of her obdurate ‘Ttm ^ It was m \aiM He remamod 
moody, obstinate, and unmoved. Not even the unlooked- 
for commutation of his sentence to transportation for 
fourteen years, softened an instant the sullen 

hardihood of his domeam^r.* < 

'* But the spirit of resignation and enduranee that had 
so long uplicld her, w'os unable to contend against bodily 
weakness and infirmity. She fell sick. She dragged her 
tottering limbs from tlio bed to visit her son once more, 
but her strengAi failed her, and she sunk pow'orloss on 
the ground. * ^ 

‘•And now the boasted coldness and inditTeronce of tli^) 
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man won' testod indcM'il , and t ho retribution that 
Jieavj 1> aipon liim,•nearly (li'u\e him mad. A day 
piiji^ed away, and Ins mother c,vas tlioro ; another flow 
nyV and hlic ( aino not n^ar him ; a tlnrd ovoning arrived, 
and yet ho liad not seen h<*r, and in four-and-twcnty 
hour^, lie was to be ^opurated fr^mi lu*r—perhaps for 
e\er. Oh !i liow tlio lon^ forgotten tlioughts of former 
dayslusliod upon his niuul, as 1 m* almost, ran up and 
dow'ii the narrow ^anl--as if mlelligenoe would arrive 
ih^. sooner for//is hurr\ mg - and tiow bitterlv a sense of 
his'ht'lplessiK*^^ and dosMlation riislnd iip<in him, when 
ho fu*aid the f rut li ^ f f is iiM^lhei, tin* < »iil v jiai eijt he had 
e\Vr known, la\ ill--it iniglu he, d\ing witliin one mile 
of tlio ground he stood ois, wen* lie frt'o and irtifetterod, 
a few niimitos wiuild place him hv lior siie, {{c riislied 
to the gate, and, grasping tlio iron rails witli the energy 
of desperation, -^houk ii till u rang ai^ain, and threw 
himself against the tiliek waif as if to fon-c a passage 
through tht* ^lone. out the^strong building mocked his 
feoble Lflwr:-', and lie heat liis liands logctlier, and wept 
like <*hild 

“I L>') 0 ‘ thr m<'iii('f fftrgivcne^s ami blessing to her 
son in prison, and 1 tarried ins suli mu assurance of 
repontaiM e, and his ferment supphcatioy fc»r pardon, to 
•Tier >i< k bed * I iu-a/d. witli pitv ^rid <‘om[)assit>n, the 
rept ntariL man d-^iso a tiiMUsaiul little plaiiri for iier 
» omfort and supp.c:, w'hen he returned , hut I kiU'W that 
manv montlfs heiori- he(ould reach his place of destina¬ 
tion. tils m/atier Wullid he IM) longe^of tills woild. 

" He was reiiMaeil in night A ftnv weeks aftetwards 
the po<n* Woman’s st)ul took its lliglit I <‘onlidently iiope, 
and solemnly belone, to a pla/e of eternal happiiU'S.s and 
ro^t. 1 perh^rmed* the huiial s»»r\ice over In^r remains, 
^he lies m outj iMlle <liun'h\ard 'riw-n.* is no stone at 
her grive’s liead Her si>rrows wore known to mau ; her 
\ irtucs to ( hnl 

‘ It liiid bren aiianged ^ to the conviet'H 

departure, tliat 1 m,* s’nould write to Ins mother so soon 
as fie could obtain permission, and that the letter sliould 
, be atldiessed to me Tli« iiad j>ositi\ely refused 

to see his rfon fniiri the niomt'nt of iiis appreheuBioii ; and 
It wuK a matter of indiITt. i luice to him witethor he lived ur 
died. Many \ear« passed <iver vvitfiuut any iiitolligcnce 
of fiiin , and when more ttian fialf hiH term of transporta¬ 
tion find expired and 1 fnul reeoi\ed no luftor, L concluded 
film to behead, as, indeed, 1 almost lumped he rnigfit be. 

** Edmunds, fmwever, liiul been sent a considerable 

*/ 
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diatancc up the <‘ountry on liis arrival at the ; 

and to thiH circumslanre, pcrhajjc, may he attn^mted ti^e 
fact, that though several letters were de-*patched nono/of 
them ever reached iny liands. IJo remained in the sa/no 
place dining the winkle fourtoeii years, ^At the expiration 
of the term, steadily adhering to his old resolution, and 
the pledge he gave his mother, lie made his-fv'ay back to 
England, amidst lunumerahle ditlicuUies, and returned, 
on foot, to his nati\i‘ plaie. 

“On a fine Sunday e\euing, ui Uie month of Augi\^st, 
J(»hn Kdnunids sot foot in iho village lie had left with 
shame and disgrace .-^e\eutcen \ears bcfoie. ills nearest 
way la]^ througli the i-huuli\ard I’he manS lieu.rt 
swelled us he crosseil the .-'nh* 'rne laK old elms, 
through whoso-hraiu hes the declining ^un cast here and 
there a rndi ra\ <>f light iipiui the sliady path, awakened 
the association*^ of [usoar^ie-.t da> s lie [)i( Lured himself 
as ho was then, clinging to liTi mother’s hand, and 
walking peacefully to t hun;h ile lememhered how he 
u ;ed to hx)k up into lior pale I'aci*, and iiow her eyes 
would s(jmotimos lill with tears as she ga/ed uptui Ins 
features tears whu li fell liot u]>un his lorclurad as she 
stoupi‘d to kiss him, aiul made him wi op too,'altlujiigh 
lie little knew .tlion wlial hittt-*r tears her*^ were Hti 
ihiMight how often oe had lun nUTiily uow n that path 
with some childish pla> fellow, hooking buck ever and 
again, to catch In*^ uioihei\ siinle, or hear her giuitle 
voice, and then a veil ''e».‘mod idled fioin tus nieinorv, 
and words of kiudne>^N unroiputed, and \\ at inngs despised, 
and proinisos broken, thronged upon his n-OLtllei’tioii till 
Ins heart faded him, and he iould lu'ui it no longer. 

“lie tmlered the i hurch. I he eviunng service wU'^ 
iTUudiided and tlie isuigrcgation lu%l dispersed, but it 
was not vet cIwsihI Hi-, step-* octioi**.! tjnougb the low 
buddn^ with a hollow sound, ami lie alnio'^t feared to be 
ahjiie, It was so *-tiIl ^nui^tjinel. lit* looked round Inin 
Nothing was chang(*d. Tin* place M*i'nicd '^mallei than 
it Used to bo, but there were the old monuments vu 
whicli lie liad ga/ed with childish awi*a tlnnisand times, 
the little pulpit with 11*4 fa^et^ ^ iishioi: , tlu* C'ouniunnoiUf 
table lK*fi>ro whicli he had so often repeated the Coin- 
inandinunts he had reverenced as a child, and forgotten 
*wi a man. He approached the old seat, it loi.>ked cold 
and doHolato. The cuKhion hau been removed, and the 
Bible was not\hcre. rorhaps Ins mother now oct'upied 
H ptxiror Hoat, or possibly she iiad grown mtirfti and could 
Hot reas^h the diuvch alone. He dared think of wl^l 
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1^^ foa.ed. A cold feeling crept over him, and hctronihlod 
V olently^ as-lie turned j^way. 

An old man ont^^red the porch just as he reat hed it. 
Edmunds started hack ior he knew him well ; many a 
time had he watyhod him digging graves m the chureli- 
yard. What would Ju* say to tlie retiurned convict ? The 
old man raned his e}es to the stranger's face, bid him 
‘good evening/ and walked slowly on. He liad forgotten 
him. 

walked down tlie hill, and through the village. 
Tlie w'oathei was warm, and the pi^ople were sitting at 
their doors, or stiolling m their little gardens as he 
passed, enjoying tiie SfU'enity of the evening, and thoir 
rest from h,^)oiir. Many a lo*)k was turned towards him, 
and many a doubiful glance lie i ast on ei.iher side to see 
whether any knew and sliunncd him, Tliere were 
strange faces in alnio.st evm^ house, m some ho recog¬ 
nised tlie burly form vd S(une old sclioolfellow—a boy 
when lie la^L saw linn—^.uriH^unded by a troop of merry 
children; in others he saw, si.'ati'rl in an easj-cliair at the 
cottage door, a feeble and infirm old man, whom he only 
remembered a hale and hearty labourer, but thev had 
all forgott^en him, and he passed on unknown. 

“The last soft light td the setting su*' had fallen on 
who earth, casting a rich glow on the yell<;w com sheaves, 
and lengthening tlic* shadows of the orchard trees, as he 
stood before old hou'^e —the home of his lufam^y, to 
which his heart had yearned with an intensity of aflection 
not to be described, through long i and weary years of 
ca[jtivity and sorrow. The paling was low---though he 
well remembered the time, when it liad seemed a high 
wi^ll to him ; and lie looked over into the old garden. 
There were more si; ids and gayer flowers than there used 
to he, but thcr' were the old trees still—the very tree, 
under which lie had lam a tliousand times wlnyi tired 
with playing in tlie sun, and lelt the soft mild sleep of 
happy boyhofxl steal gently upon him. There wore voices 
within the hou^*j. He listened, hut they fell strangely 
upon hiH ear; he knew them not. They were merry too ; 
and he widl knew that hiir pcx>r -^Id motlier could not ho 
cheerful, and he away. The door opened, and a group of 
little children hounded out, shouting and romping. 'Fhe 
father with a little boy m his arms, appeared at the door, 
and they crowded round liirn, clapping tli^cir tiny hands, 
and draggipg him out, to join their joyous sports. The 
convict tl^otight on the many times he had shrunk from 
Iph father’s sight in that very place. He remembered 
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how often he had hunod his trembling head honeafch 
bodrlothcs, and heard the harn^i word, aiid the ha^ 
stripe, and his mother's wailing; anrl tliovigh the nym 
sobbed aloud with agony of mind as he left the spot, nis 
fist was clenched, and his teeth were < 40 t in fierce and 
deadly passion. 

“ And such was tlie return to whicli lio^’lmd I#>oked 
through the wearv ]ierspeetive of tnanv \ears. and for 
which he liad undergone "'O much >u1Tenng * No face of 
welcome, no look of forgi\encss, no house to rccciv>^.'*uo 
liand to help liim -^and this too in tin* f>ld village. W^Jiat 
was his loindiness in the wihl thn-k wthkIs where man w/i-. 
never K**^n, lr> this! ^ ^ 

“ Ho felt that in the rh^NtauL laml oi his bondage and 
infamv, lie had thought of hi^ native ydacc as it was when 
ho left it; not as it would he. when lie returned. The 
sad reality struck eoldlv i»t. his Invirt, and his spirit sank 
within him. Ho had n()t courage to make inquiries, or to 
present himself tf> the ('tnl* person who was likely fe 
rei'eive him with kindness in<l eompassion. He wr\lked 
slowly on , and shunning tin' roail ^^idc like a guilty man, 
turned into a meadow he well rememhenal , anfl^covering 
his face with )iis liands. ilirew himself upon the grass 
“ Ho had no? oli^^rved that, a man lying on the 

hank beside him , his garments rustled :\^ lie turned round 
to steal a look at tplie new < oiner and Kdmuiuls raised 
his head 

“The man had moved into a '-uting piv^ture His body 
was rptich bent, and'his face was wrinkled and yellow 
His dress denoted luni an inmate of tlie workhouse . he 
had the appearance of being vciv old, but it looked more 
the effect of dissipation or disease than length of yea^s. 
He was staring hard at the 'stranger, and though his eyes 
were lustreless and heavy at hrst, thov appeared fo glow 
with an unnatural ant^ altjrmed exyiression after they hod 
been fixed upon him ftir a short time, until they seemed 
to bo starting from their soekets. Kdmnnds gradually 
raised himself to his knees, and looked more and more 
©arnoatlv upon the old m|;in’^ f.ice They gazed upon 
each other in silence. * * 

*‘The old man was ghastly pale, Ho shuddered and 
tottered to his feet. Kdmunds sprang to his. He 3tep{*>od 
bock a pace or two. Kdinunds advanced, 

** * Ijot mo hear you speak/ said the convi('t, in a thick 

broken voice, ^ 

“ * Stand off/ cried tho old man, with a drenriful oath. 
The convict drew closer to him. • 
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od/ shnokcd tho old man. Furious wiih 
t^'-ror he raised his stick, and struck Kdmunds a heavy 
bVw across tho face. * 

“ ‘ Father—devil,’ inifi-mured tho convict, between his 
sot teeth. Ho nishod wildly forward, and clenched the 
old man by tluj thioat—l»ut ho waS his father; and his 
arm ^dl po\Vorloss by liis sulo 

“The old man uttoiod a loud yell which rang tfirough 
the lonolv fields like tho howl of an evil spirit. Ills fare 
turned black the g'uo lusliod fiont liis mouth and nose, 
and d>od tlio tjrass a di'op dark rod, as lio staggered and 
fejl Ho had rupturod a blood vo^^ol ; and he was a dead 
man hoforo his son t ouj^d lai'^o luin fioiii tl^-'t thick, 
sluggish, poo\. 

« * ft ft ft ’« * 

“ In thal I'ornor of tho rhui ch^ ard,” '>aicl tlio old f;cntlf- 
inan, after a '^ilonco a fmv n.oiiimitH, “ Ii> that oornor 
of the oliurohyard of which I liavo licforo spoken, tlioro 
lies buried a man, who wa^- (u my emplovinent for three 
yearn after rhis event aivl who was truly I'ontnto, peni¬ 
tent, and humbleii, if c\cr man was No one sa\e 
myself kpew in that man’s lifi-time who he was, or whence 
ho came -- it, was John Ivfmimds the returned convict." 
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HOW MK WINKhK, INoTKAI) OF SllOO'l’INc; AT THK 
PIOKON-WD Klhhl\(i 'rUK CHOW, SHOT ATTHK 
f’llOW AND WOI.NDFD I'll 11 .'’KiKON ; HOW THK 
DINOhKV 1)K[,[< I'KH'KKT ('hi lt I’f.AYKD* Ahl.- 
Mt'(;Ohl,ToN, AND HOW Ahh-MU(lOl.KTON DINKD 
AT THK DINChKY DKhh KXl’KNSK; WI'I'HOTIIKU 
■ iNThliK.STlN(l ,\ND INSTIHCTIVK MA'ITKHS 


tpH Fj/ atic'iini^ advmitnres of tlie day nr the somniferous 
J inflneriec.if the cU^rKvinati’s tnJe, operated so litrom’lv 
on tho drowsy tendencies of Mr, Pickwick, that, in less 
than fiv<' minutes after he had been shown to his com 
fortahle bedroom, fie fell into a sound and dreamless sloop, 
from whieli ho was only awakened by tlie ninrning sun 
• darting fiis bright beams* re*|iro‘<iclifuilv into tho apart¬ 
ment. Mr. Pickwick was no sluggard ; and ho sprang like 
an ardont warrior frrim his tent—bedstead. 

‘‘ Pleasant, pleasant country," sighed tho ontVuisiastie 
gentleman, at no opened his lattice windovi. “ Who could 
live to gaz^from day to day on bricks and slates, who had 
once folt/hc mflunneo of a scene like this? Who could 
continue to exist, where there (ire no cows hut tho cows 
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ou tho rhimuoy-potti; nothiug redolent of Pai\ hu^ ^ 
tiles; no crop but stone crop? \Vho could 7 )Gar to drl 
out a life in such a spot IVlio I ask could endure it/ 
and, having cross examined solitude after tlie most ap¬ 
proved precedents, at cfmsidcrahle len;^th, Mr. Pickwick 
thrust Ins liead out oi the lattice, and looked artnind him. 

Tho rich, sweet smell of tlie liay-ricks Vose hi.-, 
ehainher window, tiic liundred p(*rfumes r>f tlie little 
flower-garden beneath scented the air around : tho deep- 
green meadows shone in tlic morning dew tliat 
on every leaf as it trembled in the gt ntle air; and .the 
birds sang as if c\('r> sparkling drop uere to them, a 
fnuntan-V/)f inspiration, ^^r ^Ihekwn k fell ^nto an en- 
clianting, and delicious reverie. 

“ Hallo ! ’* was tlu» sound tliat roused him. 

He looked to tie* nglit but he saw nohodv, his eyes 
wandered to ttie hdt, and pierced Jhe [)tospe<’t, he stared 
into the sky, but he wa-^n’t wanted there, and tlien ho did 
what a common miud would have done at oncc--lnoked 
into the garden, and there saw Mr W’ardle 4 

“ How am you*'* ’ said that good-humoured individual, 
out of breath with his cjwn antieipations of ^'ileasure. 
“ Heautiful nu'niing, ain't it/* (Jlad to see you ujisoearlv. 
Make ha^to dow^i, a^^il < ome out I’ll wai*%fur sou here." 

Mr. I hckwick needed no second invitatuMi Ten minutes 
sufficed for tlie c(un]detion of his toilet, and at thecxpita- 
tion of that time he w'a-x iiy the old gentleman’s ^ide. 

‘'Hallo*” said Mr i*H'kwick ui his turn s<MMng that 
his eoinpanioii was a»med wuth a gun, and that another 
lay ready on the gras'^ “ What 's going ft^rward * " 

“ Wliy, your friend and I," rejuied tho host, “are going 
out rook-shooting hefoie hieakfast. He'ria\er> good shi*t., 
ain’t ho " * 

“ I've fieard him sav he's a capital on^, ’ replied Mr. 
Pickwi'*k , “ but 1 ne\^*r sj^v him aim at anything. ' 

“ Well,'' saul the host, “d wi'-h he'd eonie. Joe-- Joe 
Tho (at hov, who under tho exciting inlUienoe of tlie 
morning did not appear to he more than three part^ and a 
fraction asleep, emerged from the house 

“ (ro up, and eall tlie gVntTen^an. and tell him he’ll find 
me and Mr. Pickwick in the rookery. Show the gentleman 
tho way there ; d'yo hear ? " 

The boy departed to execute hin eommission , and tlie 
host, carrying V)th guns like a second Uobinsoii Prusiio, 
lod tho way from the garden. 

“This is tho place/' said tho old gontlomiu>f pausing 
after a fow minutos walking, in an avenue of trees. Tlit 
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i.lforn^afc’on was iinnc(;e86ary; for the iucossAnt oawing 
oi^ the luiconscious ro'bks, sufficiently indicated their 
w, ereabout. 

i'he old gentleman lt>/id one gun on the ground, and 
loaded the other 

" Uore thov are.” saul Mr. Ihckwisk ; and as ho spoke, 
the f<;rms of'Mr. Tupinan, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr. Winkle 
appeared in the distance. The fat Ixiy, not being quite 
certain wlucli gentleman ho was directed to call, had with 
po u'iar sagaeitv, and to prevent the possibility of any 
mistake, called tliem all. 

Gome along,” slmuted tho old gentleman, addressing 
Mr. Winkle . “ a keen hand like von ought to hayn boon up 
long ago, oven to siudi pooi work as this.” 

Mr. Winkle responded with a forced smile, and took up 
the spare gun with an expression of countenance which a 
motaphvsieal rook, iinnres.sed ovith a foreboding of his 
approaching death by violenc e, may be supposed to assume. 
It might have been keenners, hut it looked remarkably 
like miserv'. 

The old gentleman nodded; and two ragged boys who 
had beef* marshalled to tlio spot under the direction of 
the infant Lambert, forthwith eommoneod climbing up 
two of the tree ;. 

“What are those lads for‘^” inquired Mr. Pickwick 
abruptly. Ife was rather alarmed ; for ho was not quite 
certain but that tho distress of tho agricultural interest, 
about whicli he had often heard a great deal, might have 
compelled the .small boys, attached- to the soil, to earn a 
precariou.s and hazardous subsistence by making*inark8 
of themselves (or inexperienced sportsmen. 

“ Only to start the game,” replied Mr. Wardlc, laughing. 

“ To whatinquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" W,hv, in pljiii Kngli.sh to frighten tho rooks.” 

“Oh! Is that all?” 

“ You arc satisfied ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Very well Shall I begin ? ” 

“ If you please,” said Mr. Winkle, glad of any respite. 

“ Stand aside, then. Nfew‘!or*it ” 

The boy shouted, and shook a branch with a nest on It. 
Half-a-dozen young rooks in violent conversation, flow 
out to ask what the matter was. Thu old gentleman fired 
by way of reply. Down fell one bird, %nd off flow the 
others. 

“Takq,h1m up, Joe,” said the old gentleman, 
t There was a smile upon the youth's face as ho advanced. 
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Indiatinot visions of rook-pie floated through his iaagin 
tion. He laughed as he retired with the b/rd -it wa^, a 
plump one. 

** Now, Mr. Winkle,” said the host, reloading his o vn 
gun. “ Pire away.” 

Mr. Winkle advanced, and levelled his gun. Mr. Pick¬ 
wick and his friends cowered involuntarily to escape 
damage from the heavy fall of rooks, which they felt quite 
certain would be ooceksionod by the devastating barrel of 
their friend. There was a solemn pause—a shout—a 
flapping of wings—a faint click. 

“HalloI ” said the old gentleman. 

•* Won’t it go ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“Misled fire," said Mr. Winkle, who wa. very pale, 
probably from disappointment. 

“ Odd,” said the old gentleman, taking the gun. “ Never 
knew one of them miss fire before. Why, I don’t see 
anything of the cap.” 

“ Bless my soul,” said Mr. Winkle. '* I declare I forgot 
the cap 1 ” 

The alight omission was rectified. Mr. Pickwick 
crouched again. Mr. Winkle stepped forward with an air 
of determination and resolution ; and Mr. Tupmt-n looked 
out from behind a tree. The boy shouted;—four birds 
flew out. Mr. WinMe fired. There was a scream as of 
an individual—not a rook—in corporeal anguish. Mr. 
Tupman had saved the lives of innumerable unoffending 
birds, by receiving a portion of the charge in his left arm. 

'So describe the copfusion that ensued would be im¬ 
possible. To tell how'Mr. Pickwick m the first transports 
of his emotion called Mr. Winkle “Wretch!” how Mr. 
Tupman lay prostrate on the ground; and how Mr. 
Winkle knelt horror-stricken besidq him; how >fr. 
'Pupman called distractedly upon some fenynine Christian 
name, and then opened first one eye, and then the*other, 
and thdb fell back and shat them both;—all this would 
be as difficult to describe in detail, as it would be to depict 
the mradual recovering of the unfortunate individual, the 
binding up his arm with pocket-handkerchiefs, and the 
oonvej^g nim back by slqw iegireos supported by the arms 
of hU anxious friends. 

They drew near the house. The ladies were at the 
garden-gate, waiting for their arrival and their breakfast. 
The spinster aunt appeared; she smiled, and beckoned 
them to walk qtfloker. 'Twas evident she knew not of the 
disaster. Poor thing I There are times whet) ignorance 
is hlise indeed. 

6 
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riie^ arproachcd nearer. 

‘ Why, vvliat zs* tho luattor with the little old goutle- 
ma 1 said Isabella Wardlo. The spinster aunt heeded 
not the remark; she theught it applied to Mr. l^ickwick. 
In her eyes Traey Tupinan was a youth ; she viewed hia 
years through a diininiahing glass. 

“ Don’t be frightened/’ eallcd out tho old host, fearful 
of alarming his daughters The little party had crowded 
so completely round Mr. Tupman, tliat tliey could not yet 
clearly discern the nature of the accident. 

“ r^oiiT be friglitoned/’ ^aid the host. 

What's the matter ” screamed the ladies. 

“ Mr. Tupnian has met with a little accident. that’s all.” 

The spinster aunt uttered a piercing scream, burst into 
an hysteric laugh, and fell backwards in the anus of her 
nieces. 

“ Throw some cold water over her,” said the old gentle¬ 
man. 

“ No. no.” murmured the spinster aunt, “ I am better 
now Bella, Kniilv-’ a surgeon ^ Is lie wounded?—Is he 
dead—Is he —ha. ha, lia^” Here thi^ spinster aunt 
burst in^i tit nninher two, (d hysteric laughter, inter¬ 
spersed witli screams 

“Calm your%^lf,” said Mr Tuprnan. ab^cted almost to 
tears by this expression of sympathv\vitli lus sufferings 
“ Dear, dear Madam, calm y<;urself.’* 

“It is his voice!” exclaimed tho spinster aunt; and 
strong symptoms of fit number tlirce developed tliem- 
ael \ es forthwi th. ^ 

“ Do not agitato jour^elf I cutrt^at you, dearest Madam,” 
said Mr. Tuprnan, stjothingly, “ I am very little hurt, I 
as;uro you.” 

“Then yt)U an? ifoL d(*ad ' ” ejaculated the liysterK^al 
lady. “Oh, say you are not dead! '' 

“ Don’t be a fool, Kachael,” interposed Mr. Wardle, 
rather more roughly tliau was'"quife consistent with tiie 
poetic nature of tin; scene. “ What the devil’s the use 
of his sayxjuj lie isn't dead ” 

“ No, no, I am not,” said Mr. Tupnian. “ I retpiire no 
assifttatK e but yours Ii( ^ me ’can on your arm,” he 
added, in a whisper, “ (Jh, Miss Ba<*hael' ” The ogitatod 
female advanced, and olTered her arm. They turned 
into the breakfast parlour. Mr. Trat?y Tuprnan gently 
pressed her hand to his lips, and sank upon tho sofa. 

“ Are you faint ? ” inquired tho anxious Rachael. 

“No,” said Mr. Tuprnan, “ It is nothing. I shall bo 
tetter presently,” He closed his eyes. 
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“ Ho.sloops/' nuirniLired tlio spinster aunt (MisTjrgavs 
of vision fiatl been closed nearly t^vcuty sccotfds," “ De'jir 
-dear—IMr. Tuprnan " • 

Mr Tuprnan jumped up - “ (Jh^rf^ay those words again*! ” 
he exclaimed. 

The lady started. *“SuH:ly you dul not liear them ^ 
she said, baslifully. 

Oh ves I did* " repinsi Mr 'l\i|»niau , “ repeat tlicm. 
If yon would liave iiie rocnver, rt^peat- tlinn 

** llus)i * " said the lad\ “ l\I v brotlu-r. ’ * • 

Mr. Trai’y Tupnuin resumed Ins foriiun p>sition , gind 
Mr. Wardlo at t (iiii[Kinu'd hs .1 -.urgecju, entered the 

The was exaniimsl, tiie wound dressed, and pro¬ 

nounced to !)(■ a voi V '>hgfiL ofie, and the minds of the 
company luiMifg In imi lIiu^ '^atistied. they proceeded to 
satisfy their appt'titcs with ( ountenaius^-, to winch an ex¬ 
pression of cheerfulness uii^s again rc-^ioied Mr. Ihckwick 
alone was silent and lo-^eived I) 7 )uljt and di.sLni*^t w'cre 
exhibited in his couuLenance Ills conlidence in Mr, 
Winkle liad been shukeii—greatlv shaken hv the, pro¬ 
ceedings of tile inoi niiig 

‘'Art- \ou a t ru'keior imiuired Mr Waidle of the 
marksman * 

Atan\ other ^iineMi Wmkh* would }^i\e leplu'd in 
the aJlirniali\e He udt llic delicat y of his situation, and* 
modestly replied, *' No." 

Are >ou, Su " 11141111 ed Mr. Snodgrass, 

“I was OIK e uptni a time/' replied the ho^l , “but 1 
have given it up luav • 1 '^uh'.enl>c to the cluli here, but I 
don’t pla\ " 

“The grand matcli is |vla\i‘d to-dav, 1 believe/'said 
Mr. P ickwiek. • 

“ It is," replied the I lost “ Of i our'^t* > on would like to 
see it " ^ 

“ I, S^r," repheil Mr Pn kwi- k, “ am deliunUul to mow 
any sports which ma\ s.?fel\ indulged in, and in winch 
the irnivilent (dlects of unskilful [leople <lo not midanger 
liuman life." Mr. Piekwuk paU'-tMl, and looked steadily 
on Mr. Winkl<\ w )io (piailed btuieatli Ins ie;uler*s ^'earohing 
glance. The gieat man ^w w lus eve-^ after a few 

miniitoR, and added. “Nhall we b*' justilied iii leaving 
our wounded friend to the can* of the ladies?" 

“You cannot leave me m better hands/' said Mr. 
Tupman. ^ 

•‘Quite imposbible," said Mr. Siu>dgrass. 

It wan therefore settled that Mr. Tupman ^l^uld be 
left at home in charge of the females; and that the re-« 
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D^amdbr M the guests under the guidance of Mr. Wardle 
sf^ould pf^oefeod to the Spot, whore was to be held that 
tri\l of skill, whicli had roused all Muggloton from its 
toi^r, and inoculated Omgley Dell with a fever of ox- 
citoinent. 

As their walk which was not above two miles long, lay 
through shtfdy lanes, and sequestered footpaths; and as 
their conversation turned upon the delightful scenery by 
which they were on e\ery side surrounded, Mr. Pickwick 
wa' almost iiiclmed to regret tiio expedition they had 
used, when he found himself m the mam street of the 
town of Muggloton. 

Everybody whose genius has a topographical bent, 
knows perfdhtly well, that Mugglelon is a corporkto town, 
with a mayor, burgesses, and freemen ; and anybody who 
has consulted the addresses of the mayor to the freemen, 
or the freemen to tlie mayor, or both to the corporation, 
or all three to Parliament, will learn from thence what 
they ought to have known before, that Muggloton ia an 
ancient and loyal borough, mingling a zealous advocacy 
of Christian principles with a devoted attachment to com¬ 
mercial riglits; m demonstration whereof, the mayor, 
corporation, and other inhabitants, have presented at 
divers times, ro fewer than one thousard four hundred 
"and twenty petitions, against tlie dbntinuauce of negro 
slavery abrottd, and an equal number against any inter¬ 
ference witli the factory system at home; sixty-eiglit for 
permitting the sale of benefices in the churcli, and eighty- 
Hix for abolishing Sunday trading vx the .streets. 

Mr. Pickwick stood in the principal street of thw illus¬ 
trious town, and gazed with an air of curiosity not unraixod 
with interest, on the objects around him. There was an 
open square for the* market-place; and in the centre of it, 
a largo inn wl^h a sign-post in front, displaying an object 
very common lu art, but rarely met with in nature—to 
wit, a blue lion with three boW leg4 in the air, balancing 
himself on the extreme point of the centre claw of his 
fourth foot. There wore, within sight, an auctioneer’s 
and fare-agency oihee, a corn-factor’s, a linen draper’s, a 
saddler’s, a distiller’s, a grocer’s, and a shoo shop—the 
last-mentioned warehouse being also appropriated to 
the diffusion of hats, bonnets, wearing apparel, cotton 
umbrellas, and useful knowledge. There was a red-brick 
house with a small paved court-yard in front, which any¬ 
body might have known belonged to tlie attorney: and 
there w^s,\noreover,another red-brick house with Venetian 
^^linds, and a large brass door-plate, with a very legible 
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announcement that it belonged,to the surgeo^. A ff;vr 
boys wore making their way to the cricket field ; and t^o 
or throe shopkeepers who wore standing at their dor rs, 
looked as if they should like to making their way to the 
same spot, as indeed to all appcarancc*t}iey might have 
done, without losing Any great amount of custom thereby. 
Mr. Pickwick having paused to make these observfttions, 
to bo noted down at a more ('onvcni(*nt period, hastened 
to rejoin his friends, w!io liad turned out of the main 
street, and were already within ^ight of tlie field of bhftle. 

The wickets wore pitched, and so w('re a couple of 
marquees, for tlie rest and refrcslnnent of the contendmg 
parties •The game had not ^et commence^ Two or 
tliree Dingley ^>ollcrh. and AlhMuggletonians, wore amus¬ 
ing themselves with a majestic air hv tlirowing the ball 
carelessly from hand to liand . and several other gentle¬ 
men dressed like them, in»8traw hats, flannel jackets, and 
white trowsors.—a costume in wtucii they looked very 
much like amateur stone-masons—were sprinkled about 
the tents, towards one of whicli Mr. Wardle mndlicted 
the party. 

Several dozen of “ How are-\ou's" hailed, the old 
gentleman's arnxal; and a gcnonil raising of ilio straw 
hats, and henduTg forward of the llannel jjft’kcts, followed* 
his introductu)!! of hi^ guests a> gcmtlemen from tiOndon, 
who weri' cxtrein(d> anxious to witness the proceedings 
of tlie dav, with which, he had in) doubt, they would be 
greatly delighted. 

** Yqu had better sfep into tlie marquee, I think. Sir," 
said one very stout gentleman, whose hixJv and legs 
looked like half a gigantu* roll of tlannel. elevated on a 
couple of inllatod pillow'-casos. ^ * 

" You'll find it much pleasanter. Sir," urged another 
stout gentleman, wlio strongly resembled the oth^ half 
of the r#]l of flannel at^^res^id. 

“You're very good," said Mr. Piekwick. 

“This way/’ said the speaker, “they notch in 

hero—it's the host place in the whole field"; and the 
cricketer, panting r>M hefnrt^ f^cceded them to the tent. 

“Capital gamO'-smaft sport- fine exercise—very," 
were the words which fell upi)n Mr. I^ickwiek’s ear as he 
entered the tent, and tlie first object that met his eyes, 
woa his green-coated friend of the Kocheator coach, hold¬ 
ing forth, to the no small delight and edification of a 
select circle of the chosen of All-Muggleton. # His dress 
was slightly improved, and he wore boots ; but tfiere was 
no mistaking him* 
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jThe st an^er recognised hia friends immediately : and, 
darting forward and seizing Mr. Pickwick bjr the hand^ 
dragged him to a seat, with his usual impetuosity, talking 
all the while as if the'whole of the arrangements were 
under his especiul patronage and direction. 

“This wa^v—this way—capital fua—lots of beer—hogs¬ 
heads; rounds of beef—bullocks; mustard—cart loa& ; 
glorious day—down with you—make yourself at home— 
glad to see you—very.” 

I>t.. Pickwick sat down as he was bid, and Mr. Winkle 
and Mr. Snodgrass also complied with the directions of 
tl eir mysterious friend. Mr. Wardle looked on, in silent 
wonder. 

11 * 

“ Mr. Wardle—a friend of mine,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Friend of your.s !—My dear Sir, how are you ?—Friend 
of my friend’s - give mo your hand, Sir ”—and the 
stranger grasped Mr. Wardle’s hand with all the fervour 
of a close intimacy of many years, and then stepped back 
a pace or two as if to take a full survey of his face and 
hguie, and then sho<^)k hands with him again, if possible, 
more warmly than before. 

“ Wef' : and how came you liore ? ” said Mr. Pickwick, 
with a smile iu which bene%olence struggled with sur¬ 
prise. 

“Come,” replied the stranger—“stopping at Crown— 
Crown at Muggleton—met a party—flannel jackets— 
white trowhors—ancho\y sandwiches—devilled kidneys— 
splendid fellows—glorious.” 

Mr. Pickwick was Mufiiciently vCrsed in the stranger's 
system of stenography to infer from this rapid and dis¬ 
jointed communication that ho hod, somehow or otlior, 
cTontracted an ac^quaintance with the All-Muggletons, 
which he hewi converted, by a prtKiess peculiar to himself, 
into that exteht of good fellowship on which a general 
invitation may bo easily fo^indcd. His curioflty was 
therefore satisfied, and putting on his spectaeles he pre¬ 
pared himself to watch the play which was just com¬ 
mencing. 

All-Mugglcton had the finit iimings; and the interest 
became intense when Mr? niimVinH and Mr, Poddor, two 
of the most renowned members of that most distinguished 
club, walked, bat in hand, to their respective wickets. 
Mr. Lnffey, the highest ornament of Dingley Dell, was 

5 itched to bowl against the redoubtable Dumkins, and 
Ir. Struggles was selected to do the same kind office for 
the liitkerto unconquered Podder. Several players were 
"stationed, to “look out,” in different parts of the fielt), 
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and oach fixed himself into the proper attitude by placing 
one hand on each knee, and skx^ing very cAucn as if he 
were " making a back ” fdr some beginner at leap-frog. 
All the regular players do this sert of thing ;—indeed* it’s 
generally supposed that it is quite impossible to look out 
projoerly in any othar position. 

l^e umpires were stationed behind the Vickef^; the 
scorers wore prepared to notch the runs; a breathless 
silence ensued. Mr. Luffey retired a few paces behind 
the wicket of the passive Podder, and applied the i)all to 
his right eye for several seconds. Dumkins confidently 
await^ its coming, with his cye.s fixed on the motion^ of 

“ Play,” suddenly cried the? bowler. The Ball flew from 
bis hand straight and swift tow'ards the centre stump of 
the wicket The wary Dumkins was on the alert; 'it fell 
upon the tip of the bat.^nd bounded far away over the 
heads of the scouts, who had just .stooped low enough to 
let it flv over them. 

“ Run—run—another —Now, then, throw her up—up 
with her—stop there another—no—yes—no—throw her 
up, throw her up.”—Such were the shout.s whi^ followed 
the stroke ; and, at the conclusion of which All-Muggle- 
ton had scor»^ t\^. Nor was Podder*behindhand in 
earning laurels whercAvith to garnish himself and Muggl^- 
ton. He blocked the doubtful balls, missed the bad ones, 
took the good ones, and sent them flying to all parts of 
tt)o field. The scouts were hot and tired; the bowlers 
wore changed and 4)owled till their arms ached; but 
Duntkins and Pixlder remained uncon(iuered. Did an 
elderly gentleman essay to .stop the progress of the ball, 
it rolled between his legs, or slipped between his fingers. 
Did a slim gentleman try to catch* it, it struck him on 
the nose, and bounded pleasantly off with redoubled 
violence, while gentleman's eyes filled with 

water, and his form writhed witli anguish. Was it 
thrown straight up to the wicket, Dumkins had reached 
it before the ball. In short, when Dumkins was caught 
out, and Podder stumped out, All-Muggleton iiad notched 
some fifty-four, w'hilo tlto of the Diugley Dollers wa# 

as blank as their faces. The advantage was too great 
to be recovered. In vain did the eager Luffey, and the 
enthusiAstio Struggles, do all that skill and experience 
could suggest to regain the ground Dingley 1^11 had 
lost in the contest;—it was of no avail; and in an early 
period of the winning game Dingley Dell g%vo in, and 
ftlloWed the superior prowess of All-Muggleton. • 
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Tho si! xiv^QT, meanwhile, liad been oating, drinking, 
and talking, without cessation. At every good stroke ho 
exprcs<>ed his satisfaction and approval of tho player in a 
most condescending and patronising manner, which could 
not fail to ha\o been highly gratifying to tho party con¬ 
cerned ; whOo at every bad attempt at a (^atch, and every 
failun to stop the ball, ho laiinclied liis poraonal dis¬ 
pleasure at the head of tho devoted individual in such 
denunciations as—Ah, ah !—stujiid Now huttor- 

fingeis ^lufT “ llumhug -and so forth—ojacula- 
tion-> which seemed to establish him m tho opinion of all 
an und, as a ino^t excellent and uncleniahlo judge of the 
whole art a» d insst-ery of t*'e noble game of cnc' ot. 

“Capital game—well plavctl^-some strokes admirable,” 
said tho stranger as b<ith sides crowded into tho tent, at 
the cnuclusioii of the game 

“ You have played it, Sir*^ *’ inquired Mr. Wardlo, who 
had been mutdi amused liv his loqua<'ity. 

“Plavedit^ Tliink I ha\c -thousands of times—not 
here—West Indies—exciting thing—hot work—very.” 

“ It must be ratlier a warm pursuit m such a climate,” 
observed Mr, Thckwick, 

“ Warm! —red hot-scorching—glowing. Played a 

'"laU'h ouc(' '.ingle wicket friend the ('olonol Sir 
Thomas l^lazo- who should get the greatest number of 
runs.-- Won tlie toss -first innings—^even oVIock, a.m. 
six natives to look (Uit- went in , kept m —heat intense 
natives all fainted -taken away--fresh half-dozen orde-cd 
fainted also--~H!a/o howling -Bup|)ortcd by two natives 
couldn't bowl mo out -fainted tr>o--cleared away tho 
Colonel—wouldn't give in—faithful attendant—Quanko 
Samba—-last man sun so hot, bat in blisters, ball 

scorched brown—five hundred and seventy runs—rather 
exhaus-ed—(Quanko mustered uj> last remaining strength 
--bowled me out—had a bath, and went out to dinner.” 

“And what became of what’s-his-namo, Sir? ” inquired 
an old gentleman. 

“ I^lazo-?” 

“ No—the other gentlenv*^n,” 

“ Quanko Samba ? ” 

“ Yes. Sir.” 

“ Poor Quanko -never recovered it -bowled on, on my 
account—bowled off, on his own—died, Sir.” Here the 
stranger buried his c-oiintonanco in a brown jug, but 
whether to hide his emotion or imbibe its contents, wo 
cannot d: tinrtly affirm. Wo only know that he paused 
suddenly, drew a long and deep breath, and looked 
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anxiously on, as two of the principal the 

Dingloy Dell club approached Mr. Pu kwick, and said— 

“ Wo are about to partake of a plain dinner at the Blue 
Lion, Sir; wc hope you and your friends will join us.** 

“ Of course/' said Mr. Wardle, ** amrtig our friends we 
include Mr.-,«and ho looked towards tlio stranger. 

“ Jingle," said that versatile gentleman, taking tl#c hint 
at once. ** Jingle- Alfred Jingle, of No Hall, No¬ 

where." 

“I shall he verv happy, I am-^iirt*,” said ^fr. fhctiwftek. 

** So sluill T.'* said Mr. \lfred Jingle, drawing one arm 
through ^^r Pickwick's,and auolhertlirongh Mr Wardli’s, 
as lie wUispcrod ronlulcntiallj ui the lar tJtc former 
gentleman -- 

“ Devilish good dinner—cold, hut capital—peeped into 
the ro<nn this morning- f(»wls and pics, and all that sort of 
thing—pheasant fidlows tWo'^c -well heliavod ton—very." 

There being no further preliminaries to arrange, the 
company straggh^d into the town in little k'not.s of twos 
and threes , and within a quarter of an hour wore all 
seated in the gri'at room of the Blue liion Inn, Muggle- 
ton—Mr. I )unikins acting eliairman, and Mr. IjufTcy 
ofheiating as \if c. 

There was a fast ^eal of talking and rattling of kni\e;^ 
and forks, and plates, a great running about of throe 
ponderous lieaded waiters, and a rajud disappearani'o of 
the Huhstantial viands on tin* table . oich and i*verv of 
wlvch item of c(*nfH-^Ha^, the facelmus Mr Jingle lent tho 
aid of liaif-a dozcn ortlinarv nnm at hast Wluai every¬ 
body had eat as nuu li as they could, iho clotli was n'moved, 
bottlefl, glasses, and dessert were nhuMnlcm the table, and 
the waiters withdrew to “eloar away^’ or in otlier words, 
to appropriate t<i their own private use and emoluincntt 
whatever remnants of the eatables ami drinkables they 
could contrive to lay Lheir^liands on. 

Amidst tho general Tium of mirth and conversation that 
ensued, there was a little man with a puffy Say-notliing- 
to-me,-or-I’ll-contradict you sort of countenance, who 
remained very quiet; nccasionallv looking round him 
when the conversation slackeiTod, a^ if ho <'(UitemplRted 
putting in something very weighty and now and then 
bursting into a hlmrt ('ougli of inexpressible grandeur. At 
length, during a moment of comparative silence, the little 
man called outdn a very loud, solemn voice, 

“Mr. Luffoy." * 

Everybody was hushed into a profound stilln'|ss aa the 
individual addrosBod, replied, * 
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“ I wisii to addrosi^ a row words to you, Sir, if you will 
entreat the frouileineu to fill ilioir ^lassos/’ 

Mr. Jingle utierod a j>atronisiug ‘‘hear, hear/’ which 
was responded ic by the romainder of tho company: and 
the glasses having been filled tlio Vi'^e-President assumed 
an ai" of wi^^dtun in a state of profound attention; and 
said, 

“ Mr Staple 

‘ Sir/’ ^aid tlie little man. rising, I wish to address 
wlmt 1 )iave ro sa\ to yo// and not to our worthy chair¬ 
man. hceause our worths chainnan is in some measure— 
I may say in a gieat degiee- -the subject of whfit I ha\e 
to s.iy, or 1 ma\ to—to ” 

•‘State,” suggested Mr Jingle 

— “ Vos, to slate/' ^.od tin? little man, “ I thank my 
honour-able friend, if lu* will allow nu- to call him so (four 
}u‘ars, an<l ono<ertainlv from Mr Jingh')--for the suggos* 
tion. Sir. I am a lUdler—a Dinglev Deller, (( heors) I 
cannot lay t laim to tlic honour of forming an item in the 
population of Muggletnn , nor, Sir, I w ill fiankly admit, do 
r covet t imt honour aiul I will tell \(>ii w h> , Sir, (ln'ar) , 
to on I will readily ( oiHosh-ail those lionours and 

di.stinctKms tr; w liH h it < an fairly la^ clam--tlio\ are too 

I 

numerous and tf^o well kimwii to nspnre aid or n'capitula- 
Lion from me Hut, sir. w iule wi- remf-mher t.liat Muggloton 
lias given hiitli to a Dumkins and a Poddor, let us never 
forgi'L that I )nig!e\ 1 >e 11 can boast a Pu Ifey and a Struggles. 
(Vociferous i'hccring ) 1,<I nu* not h ; eLinsidfned as wishing 

to detr.icL from the merits, of tlu* foimer gentlemefi. Sir, 
I envy them the luxury of their own feelings, on tins 
ri'casion h.'liccr'. i Kvery gruitleinan who luiars mo, is 
prolrahlv a< 4 Uainie\l with the reply made hy an individual, 
who --jto u-^e an ordinary figure of speech- ' hung f^ut’ m 
a tub, to tie* luii[>orrir Alexander. -‘If I were j^iot Dio¬ 
genes/ said he, ‘ 1 \\ould Ije Ale^aiufer/ I can well imagine 
these gentlemen t<j sa>, ‘If I were not Dumkins 1 would 
he Lufiev . if I w(‘re not Podder I would he Struggles/ 
(Knthusiasm ) Hut gentlemen of Muggloton is it in 
cricket alone that \our f<^]oV-townsinen stand jire-emin- 
Have \nu never heard f>f Dumkins and detornuna- 
tmnHave you novel h<‘on LaugliL t(» asHoeiate Poddor 
with property *^ ((In at ApjJanse.) llavo you never, when 
struggling for your rights, your hhertios,^ and your privi¬ 
leges, hetm rr'duced, if only for an instant, to misgiving and 
despair^ ^And when you have been thusdopressod, has not 
the name of r)umkins laid afresh within your breast, the 
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firo which had just gouo ouL, and has not a won 'lrr7in that 
man, lighted it again as hnglitly Js if it had n»*\ i*f expired 
((treat (dieenng ) (lOntlenlon, 1 hog von to surround witli 
a rich halo of ontliusuistir cheewng. the united namr^ of 
* Duinkins and Podder ’ ” « 

Hero the little man <-cased, and here the eompany com¬ 
menced a raising voices, and tlminpuig ol Tables,«\\hicli 
lasted with little intermission during the remainder of the 
evening. Other toasts were drunk. Mr Luffey and Mr. 
Struggle.s, Mr. Pickwick and >rr. Jingle, were, each his 
turn, the subject of unqualiHed en login in , and each in due 
course returned tfianks for the lionour ^ 

pjnt}n\,siasLic as we are in th*' noble cause to w^ik h wo have* 
devoted ourselves, we sluiuld lTa\efelta sensation f)f pride 
wliicli we canftot I'xpre-.'^. and a c<'>nsf H)U'>ness of liaving 
done something to men I iminoitalit v of wliicli ue are now 
deprived, could we ha\e ^iid tlie faintest outline of these 
addresses before nwr ardent reader^ Mr Snodgrass, as 
usual, took a gn at mass of notes, which would no doubt 
have alTorded most, UM*ful and valual>lc inforinatioii, had 
n(»t the l)urning elorjnonce (J i he words or tlie fc\ erish inllu- 
ence of tlu' wine niadi* that gcntlcmairs hand extrcmelv 
unste'^ady, as to render liis wt iting ni'ai Iv unintelli^ihle, and 
his style wholl f so. ^ ]i\ dint of patient ni>\estigation, wc 
have been (uiahled to trac*' somr charar tors hearing a fam’^ 
resemblance to tin' naim^N (>f the spe'akt'r-^. ari<l wo i an also 
discern an cnir\ of a ^ong (su]ip<'tscd to lia\e hocn sung bv 
Mr Jingle.) m wbicii tie* words * bowl’' “sparkling" 
“ruby" “bright*’ ai^l “wine ' are frequentlv repeated at 
short*interva’s W** fanc*v loo. tliat \\v can discern at tlie* 
very end of the notes, some indistmci referenee to “ broiled 
bones"; and tlien the words “4i>ld" “ wutliout "occur 
but as any liypolin^sis we could (ouTid uptui them must 
nocessanlv rest upon mere conjeeJurt'. wr are not ^isiK'ised 
to indylgo in anv of Uie ulations to which the\ may 
give rise. 

We will th(‘refore retuin to Mr rupman , mereU adding 
tliat within some f*wv minulC". befort' Iwtdve o'oloek that 
night, the cnnvfX’ation of worthies of Ihnglev Holl and 
Muggleton, were liean> l<? sflig until great, feeling anci* 
emphasis, the beautiful and patlnJic nalional air, of 

\V e won't go lionic 'till iiioimng, 

Wc won’t g(» lionic 'till uioinmg, 

Wc won't go InMin* Jill inornuig. 

'I’lll da\-hglit doth appeal, 
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CHAPTEm VIII 

% 

strox\(;ly illustrative of the position, that 

THE COUILSE OF TRUE LOVE IS^NOT A RAILWAY 

quiot spcluaion of Dingley Doll, the presence of bo 
1 many of the gentler sex, and the solicitude and 
anxiety they evinced in his behalf, were all favourable to 
the growth and development of those softer feelings which 
nature had implanted deep in the bosom of Mr. Tracy 
Tupraan, and which now appeared destined to centre in 
one lovely 6bject, The young ladies were pretty, their 
manners winning, their dispositions unexceptionable ; 
but there was a dignity in the air, a touch-me-not-ishuess 
in the walk, a majesty in the eye of the spinster aunt, to 
which, at their time of life they could lay no claim, which 
distinguished her from any female on whom Mr. Tupman 
had gver gazed. That there was something kindred in 
their nature, something congenial in their souls, some¬ 
thing mysteriously sympathetic in their bosoms, was 
evident. ^'Hcr name was tlic first tliat rose to Mr. Tup- 
man’s lips a.s ho lay wounded on the grass ; and her 
‘hysteric laughter, was the first sound that fell upon his 
ear, when he was supported to the house. But had her 
Agitation arisen from an amiable and feminine sensibility 
which would have been equally irrepressible in any case; 
or had it been called forth by a more ardent and passionate 
'feeling, which he, of all men living, could alone awaken? 
These were the doubts which racked his brain as he lay 
extended on the sofa' these were the doubts which he 
determined should Jo at once and for ever resolved. 

It wais evening. Isabella and Emily had strolled out 
with Mr. Trundle; the deaf old lady h^ fallen asleep in 
her chair; the snoring of the f8t bdj’, penetrated in a low 
and monotonous sound from the distant kitchen; the 
bnxom servants were lounging at the side-door, enjoying 
the pleasantness of the hour, and the delights of a flirtation, 
*'on first principles, with cerl^ifl unwieldy animals attached 
to the farm; and there sat the interesting pair, uncared 
for by all, caring for none, and dreaming only of them¬ 
selves: there they sat, in short, like a pair of carefully- 
folded kid-gloves—bound up in each other. 

“ I have forgotten my flowers,” said the spinster aunt. 

” Wate^, Jhera now,” said Mr. Tupman, in accents of 
persuasion. 
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“You will take cold in the evening air,” ,rgid the 
spinster aunt, afiectionately. ' • 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Tupman, rising ; “ it will do me 
good. Lot me accompany you.”. 

The lady paused to adjust the sling in which the left 
arm of the youth was placed, and taking his right arm led 
him to the garden. 

There was a bower at the further end, with honeysuckle, 
jessamine, emd creeping plants—one of those sweet retreats, 
which humane men erect for the accommodatior, of 
spiders. 

The spinster aunt took up a large watering-pot which 
lay in one corner, and was about to leave the arbour. 
Mr. Tupman detained her, and drew her to a seat beside 
him. • 

“ Miss Wardle,” said he. 

The spinster aunt trembled, till some pebbles which 
had accidentally found their way into the large watering- 
pot, shook like an infant's rattle. 

“ Miss Wardle,” said Mr. Tupman, “ you are an angel.” 

“ Mr. Tupman! ” exclaimed Hachael, blushing as red 
as the watering-pot itself. 

" Nay,” said tlie eloquent Pickwickian—“ know it 

but too well.” 

“ All women are angels, they say,” murmured the lady,’ 
playfully. 

“ Then what can you he; or to what, without presump¬ 
tion, can I compare you ? ” replied Mr. Tupman. “ Where 
wak the woman ever,seen, who resembled you ? Where 
else could I hope to find so rare a combination of excellence * 
and beauty? Where else could I seek to—Oh! ” Here 
Mr. Tupmem paused, and pressed the hand which clasppd 
the handle of the happy watering-poM 

The lady turned aside her head. “ Men are such 
deceivers,” she softly whi.sperod. * 

“ ThSy are, they afe,” Ejaculated Mr. Tupman; “but 
not all men. There lives at least one being who can 
never change—one being who would be content to devote 
his whole existence to your happinc.ss—who lives but in 
your eyes—who breathes btt your smiles—wlio bears •* 
the heavy burden of life itself only for you.” 

“ Could such an individual be found,” said the lady- 

“ But he can he found,” said the ardent Mr. Tupman, 
interposing. “ He vs found. He is here, Miss Wardle.” 
And ere the ladV was aware of his intention, Mr. Tupmsm 
had sunk upon his knees at her feet. * 

Mr. Tupman, rise,” said Haohael. ' , 
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“Neve* !” was the valorous reply. “Oh, Rachael!" 
—He seized her passive hand, and the watering-pot fell 
to the ground as ho pressed it uo his lips.—“ Oh, Rachael I 
saj you love me.” 

“ Mr. Tupman,” said the spinster aunt, with averted 
head— “I can hardly speak the words; but—but—you 
are net wholly ludifTerent to me.” 

Mr. Tupman no sooner heard this avowal, than he pro¬ 
ceeded to do what his entiuisiastic emotions prompted, 
and" jvhat, for aught we know, (for wo are but little 
acquainted witli sucli matters,) people .so circumstanced 
always do. He jump6<l up, and, throwing his arm round 
the neck the spinster aunt, imprinted upon her lips 
numerous kisses, which, after a duo sliow of struggling 
and resistance, she received so passively, tnat there is no 
telling how many mure Mr. Tupman might have bestowed, 
if the lady had not guen a very unalTected start and ex¬ 
claimed in an affrighted tone,— 

“ Mr. Tupman, \se aio observed '—we are di.scoverod ! ” 

Mr.> Tupman looked round. There was the fat boy, 
perfectly motionless, with his large circular eyes staring 
into the arbour, but witliout the slightest expression on 
his fac&k/hat the most expert ph^siogiiomist could have 
referred to a.^Viiislimenl, curiosity, or a *y other known 
passion tliat agitates the human breast Mr. Tupman 
gazed on the fat l)oy, and tlie fat hoy -stared at him ; and 
the longer Mr ^’uplnan observed the utter vacancy of the 
fat boy’s countenance, the more <;oDvinced he became 
that he either did not know, or dnVnot understand, any- 
* tiling that had been going forward Under this impression, 
he said with great firmness,-- 

.*“ What do you want here, Sir? ” 

“ Sup[ier’s ready, .Sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“ H^ve you just come here, .Sir?” imiuirtid Mr. Tup- 
man, with a jiierciiig look. 

“.Just,” replied the fat l>oy. * * 

Mr, Tupman looked at him very liard again ; but there 
was not a wink in his eye, or a curve m his face. 

Mr. Tupman took the arm of the spinster aunt, and 
walked towards the house T the fnt boy lollowed behind. 

“ He knows nothing of what has happened,*' he 
whispered. 

“ Nothing,” said the spinster aunt. 

There was a sound bonind them, as of an imperfeotlv 
suppressed chuckle. Mr. Tupman tumea sharply round. 
No; it couid not have been the fat boy ; there waa not a 
(;ldain of mirth, or anything but feeding In his whole visage. 
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Ho must have been fast asleep/’ wbisp< Mr. 

Tupman. 

“ 1 have not the least douLt of it,” replied the spinster 
aunt. 

They both laughed heartily. 

Mr. Tupman was \vrong. The fat boy, for once, had 
not been fast asleep. He was awake—widi? awak,^—to 
what had been going forward. 

The supper passed off without any attempt at a general 
conversation. The old lady had gone to bod ; Isabella 
Wardlo devoted herself exclusively to Mr Trundle; the 
spinster aunt’s attentions were reseiAcd for Mr. Tupmay ; 
and Emily's thoughts appeared to be engrossed by some 
distant oljject—possibly they \Vere with the absent Suod- 
gras.s. 

Eleven—twelve—one o’clock had struck, and the gontlo- 
men had not arrived. C(}nKternatiou sat on every fate, 
Could they have been waylaid and robbed ^ Should the\ 
send men and lanterns in every direction by wlncli the> 
could be supposed likely to have tra\ oiled home,^ 01 

should they -Hark! there they were, Wliat could 

iiave made them so late? \ strange \oice. 7 >o» Tr 
whom could it belong? They rushed into the’kitclien 
whither t>ie truants Jiad repaired, and at ^nice obtained 
rather more than a glimmering of the real state of tht 
cavSe. 

Mr. Pickwick, with his liands m his pockets and hi> 
hat ctK.*ked completely over his left eye, wa.s leauiufi 
agauist the dresser, slaking hi.s head from side to side 
and producing a ctmstant succession of tlie blandest 
and most benevolent smiles witliout being moved there 
unto by any disceniible cause or ]iretcnce \\liatsoe\er^ 
old Mi*. Wardle, with a highly-aiHamefl countenance, wa- 
grasping the hand of a strange gmitleman iuuttenn|; pro 
testations of eternal friendship. Mr. Winkle, supporting 
himself by the eightl^day* clock, was feebly mvokini* 
destruction upon the head of any intnuber of the faniils 
who should suggest the proprict\ of Ins retiring for tin 
night; and Mr. Snodgrass had sunk into a t'hiur, with an 
exproHBion of the nioet ftb)oPc ftnd hopeless misery tlial 
the human mind can imagine, portrayed \n every linea 
ment of his expressive face. 

“ Is anything the matter?” inquired the throe ladies. 

“Nothin* the juatter,** replied Mr. Piokwwk, "We— 
wo’re—all right.—1 say, Wardle, we’re all right, ain't 
we?” • 

“ I should think so,” replied the jolly host.—“ dears 
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here’s m ’ friend Mr. Jingle—Mr. Pickwick’s fnoud, Mr. 
Jmgle, comt ’pou—httk visit.” 

“ Is anything the matter with Mr. Snodgrass, Sir ? ” in¬ 
quired Emily, with groat anxiety. 

“ Nothing Uio matter, Ma’am,” replied the stranger. 
” Cricket dinner—glorious party—capital songs—old port 
—claret—gcod—very good—wine. Ma’am—wine.” 

“It wasn’t the wino,” murmured Mr. Snodgrass, in a 
broken \oice. " It was the sivlmon.” (Somehow or other, 
it rever i.s the wine, in these ca.sos.) 

“Hadn’t tliey bettor go to bod, Ma’am'?” inquired 
Emma. “Two of tlie boys will carry the gentlemen up 
stairs.” 

“I won’t go to bed,” sain Mr. Winkle, tirmly. 

“No living boy shall carry me,” said Mr, Pickwick, 
stoutly,—and he went on smiling as before. 

“ Hurrah ! ” ga.sped Mr. Winkle, faintly. 

“ Hurrah I ” echoed Mr. Pickwick, taking off his hat 
and dashing it on the tiuor, and insanely casting his 
spectacles into the middle of the kitchen.—At this 
humorous feat he laughed outright. 

“Let’s — have — ’nother—bottle,” cried Mr. Winkle, 
commencing in a very loud key, and ending in a very 
faint one. if's licad dropped upon b's breast; and, 
muttering his invincible determination not to go to his bed, 
and a -^anguinaiy regret that bo had not “done for old 
Tupmau ” in the morning, be fell fast asleep; m which 
condition he was borne to Ins apartment by two young 
giants under the per->onal superintendence of the fat uoy, 
to whose protecting care Mr. Snodgrass shortly afterwards 
confided his own person. Mr. Pickwick accepted the 
proffered arm of Mr. Tupmau and quietly disappeared, 
smiling more than ever ; and Mr. Wsrdlc after taking as 
affectionate a leave of the whole family as if he were 
ordered for immediate execution, consigned to Mr. Trundle 
the honour of conveying him up s.<air8, and retiied, with 
a very futile attempt to look impressively solemn and 
dignined. 

“ What a shocking scene I ” said the spinster aunt. 

“ Dis-gusting ! ” ejacula et, bo^h the young ladies. 

“ Dreadful-Dreadful! ” said Jingle, looking very grave ; 
he was about a bottle and a half ahead of any of his com¬ 
panions. “ Horrid spectacle—very.” 

“ What a nice man 1 ” whispered the spinster aunt to 
Mr. Tupman. 

“Go<D .ooking, tool ” whispered Emily Wardle. 

“ Ob, decidedly,” observed the spinster aunt. 
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Mr. Tupman thought of the widow at Rochester: and 
hirt mind was troubled. The succeeding hah’-hour's con¬ 
versation was not of a natuiv; to calm his perturbed spirit. 
The now visitor was very talkative, and the numbertof 
his anecdotes was onlv to be exceeded hv the extent of 
his politeness Mv Tupman felt, that as Jingle’s popu¬ 
larity in(Meased, lu; (Tupman) retired farther inLr> the 
sliade His laughter was forced- -liis merriment feigned ; 
and when at last In* laid fus aehnig temples between the 
slnv'ts, he thouglit, ^Mth IiottkI deligljt on tlie satisfa^'J’on 
it wr)uld afford him, to lia\e Jingle’s head at that moment 
between the ftNither bed and tin* mattress. 

The indofatigahle stranger lost' hetimr s next morning, 
and, altlinugh liis eomyianuuN remained in bod over¬ 
powered with the dissipation of the previous night, 
<*\erted Inmself rnf>st siu‘* to prr^niote ttie hilarity 

of tlie breakfast table ^o sii i t'ssful were his efforts, 
that even thi‘ deaf old lad\ insisted on having one or two 
of Ids best j(ikes retaib'd throngh the trumpet ; and even 
she r-ondesf emled to ()b-,er%’e to the s])ni^ter aunt, that 
•• ho” (meaning Jingle) ‘ was an nnpudeut voung follow*’ 
a sentiment m whu h all lier relatuuis tlien and there 
present thorough]\ o<uneHlt‘d 

Tt was the oUi lad\*^ habit on the tine ‘summer morn¬ 
ings to repair to the arlnuir in which Mr JTipman had'* 
alread\ siumahsed hnu'^elf, in form and manner following — 
first, tlu' fat boy ftd. lied from a peg behind the (dd ladv*s 
bedroom door, a ebise blai k satin bonnet, a warm cotton 
shawl, and a the k stie^* witli a eay^aeious handle . and the 
old iady having put nn the bonnet and shawl at her ' 
leisure, would lean one hand on the stick and the other 
im the fat boy’s sbi^nldor, and w-alk leisurely to the arl>ouj', 
whore the fat boy would leave her tn^njoy the fresh air 
for the space of half-an-lnmr . at the expiration of which 
time h(^ WMuild return and rceonduet nor back to the 
house. • • 

The old lady was very precise and very particular, 
and as this eeremonv liad been observed for three Hucces- 
si\e summers witlnuit the sligldest deviation from the 
accustomed form, she was little surprised on this 

particular noming, to see tlie fat hoy, instead of leaving 
tiio arbou walk a f(‘W paces out of it. look carefullv round 
him in overv direction, and return towards her with great 
stealth and i air of the most profound mystery. 

The old aily'was timorous—most old ladies are —and 
her drat impression was that the bloated lad w;.os about to 
do her some grievous bodily hann with the viev'^ of pos- 
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sossinj lumstMf of hor loo'.r ^oin Sht' wvuild oavi*^ri‘(l 
ft^r assistaiv'f, biiL aifd iiibriniiv had long dopnvrd 
her of the powtM of ro-nuitij^ . slio, thorof'r*\ watfhod 
hid motions with fpolinii^s ot intrnsp tormr, whu ]\ woro in 
no degree dimni ^hed hv In-. < onung < h'^t* iip T" her, and 
shout mg u her axr in an .ig’rated, ai^d as it " o iiied to lier, 
a thr§atoiinf'j r ui>' 
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lady's ear 
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The fal hoy looked <auti<tn>l’. loiiiii*. ainl ha', in; / on- 
eluded his survey, shouted m : h^' old !Kfi\’'f oar, — 

“ Miss H-iehael " • 

“ What * ” ^aid tin* old hid\ in a s'nrill tone ‘ Spetk 
louder ” 

“ Mi-s Ua^’hnel." Ti'^ied i ii(‘ f'l: Im.n 
'* ^^\ da’at' I ' ” 

Tlie tram nt le.iU wio* m M .■ f;it f u i-■ * bv \\fi\ of 
assent, f'oinmunu aicil .i h!,t}i . o*' hi., ne lion to hi- 
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retirerl end left # lie ^dd ; id > •iI-'M* 0 

It was a r*i'nrk.ihh' . in-i(h n< f po .ni- hut it wa- 

ncvcrthele^^ a f'i« ' [\\<v dindf ''*1' ''M h'**' innui'C^ 
after hi> arm l! m* 'dan 1 Finn 'ii *e- p e edo: 

ha<^ iu\vrti(r\ r«'^'d\ed t(» la\ *o' h h* Inoui of thr 

spinster auT^t u o h. lu: ^1 tax lie na*! on^er'wuion rnou«;h 
to see, that liM iumd maun* i wn-li^ n. nn \\\ d’.j'^ue 
ahleiotht fn'i .hj* • ' of h. s e ’ * >i \ nieih. had ui* o t'lm 
a strong susom ion t'-’Mi "he n *.>s,'s-rd i n: de>irald^' 

of all rooutotes a "nnih ■ndeis t>d'O'T*o iinisr\tive 

A ^ ^ 

neeessit\ of oU"Mnt; Ir- ip-il h\ nn iu-mii- - t e^ht r. 
tiast r'il yui'k’\ n ^ :rn md lo d'■oe^ rts.ii\od 
to adopt certain nro.t. ,!nT^^ 'mv'piic fa: end aiui 
ohjort, VN U hniu it uv 'Mien; " d* a . 1 i. !d,u ; 1 1 1' ^ u " t hat 

man is (hr, and W"Mian n w ''; i 'o I'- n-•'id 
setK a li^in to ‘iMM ^l' .I n.;!*' knc\'. ih-i* vouui^ ne n. 
to spinst*'!' aunt., are to mo o\dv '. and 

ho deterniin d to the e'h . t d an i‘\o! 1^1 >!i without 

I 

loHH of tune 

Full of rcflectionq upon this onporiant deei"iou 
crept from lus jjaee of touts almenl. aiai, under oioer of 
the shrubs htforc inenuoned. approathed tlie liouse 
Fortune scorned det«‘nnined to fa\oio lius de4^n Mr. 
Tupman and the rest of the ^onlhMUcn left tin* garden 
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by the side c^ate jimt as he obtained a view of it; and the 
young ladies, he knew, had walked out alone, soon after 
breakfast. The roast wa^ ciear. 

The breakfast-parlour door was partially open, lie 
peept'd in Tlie ^pinster aunt was knitting lie coughed ; 
she looked up and smiled Hesita^^ion fonnod no part of 
^Ir. \lfrod Jingle’s diaraeter. lie laid his finger on Ins 
lips mystoriou''!V, walked in, and closed the door. 

‘‘Miss Wardle." said Mr dingle, witli affetited earnest- 
no^ , “f<ngi\i* intiusion -shoit ac(]Maintanee no time 
for eeremoin—all diseoNcred 

“Sir!” said the spinster aunt, ratli^r astonished bv 
the unexpey^to 1 apparition and ^oinrwliat douli^fnl of Mr. 
Jingle’s saniiN. 

“Hush*” sai<1 ^Ir Iinglr. m a'^tage \slnspor,—“largo 
boy—dumpling face—rouml e\es -ras('a! ! ” Hero ho 
shook his head exprossivelv and tlie spinster aunt 
trembled witli agitation 

“T presnmr vou allud** to Jos4»ph. Sir ’” said the lady, 
mak-fiig an effnit to appear eomposod 

“ Yes. Ma’ am—damn that Ji>e'—tioa<*herous dog, Joe 
—told tin* old lady—-old lad\ furious wild ” raving— 
arbour—Tupman -kis-,ing and luiggniig -all that sort of 
thing —ch, -eh ” 

“ Mr Jingle,” ^aid the spinster aunt. “ if you (‘ome liere. 
Sir, to insult mo 

“Not at all by no means,“ replied the unabashed Mr. 
Jingle.—“o\er)ie.crd the tale— eamo t'» wain vo\i of ^’onr 
danger—tender m% ser\lees--pr(r\the huhhuh, No\er 
mind- think it an insult - b-aM' the room”- ami he 
turned, as if to carry the itireat into cxemtion 
• “What S'/nr// I do*^’* said the potjr spinster, bnrsfing 
into tears. “My ^brother wall ho furious*” 

w* 

“O; course he will," said Mr .Jinglo, pausinj:;—“ (Jiii- 
rageous." , • , 

“ Oh Mr Tingle, what dhi I sav'" exclaitncd the 
spinster aunt, in another flood of despair. 

“Say )ie dreamt it,” replied Mr Jingle, eonlly 

A ray of enmfort darted across the mind nf the spingtor 
aunt at this -uggestion* ^fr* Jingle pereeued it, and 
followed up his advantage. 

“ I’ooh, pooh ' — nothing more easy - blackguard boy — 
lovely woman fat boy liorsewhipped—you believe(3---ond 
of the matter- -all comfortable.” , 

Whether the probability of escaping from the eon- 
aequonyf of this ill-tirncd discovery was delightful to 
the spinster’s feelings, or whether the hearing hersolf 
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desciibed as a “ lovely woman softened th^ a-spc^nty ol 
her grief, we know not. Sl^e bliislied slightly, and cast 
a grateful look on Mr Jingle. 

That iiihinuatiiig gentleinau sighed deeply, lix<-d fus 
eyes on the spin?»ter aunt’s face fcjr a Ci?uple of minutes, 
started iiielodraniaLic^illy, ami '-uddoiily wilh^lrcw them. 

“You seem un))app>, Mr. Jingle,” said tlic ladyf in a 
plaintive voice. “ May 1 show my gratitude for your kind 
interference, by inquiring into tlie cause, vvitli a view, if 
possible, to Its removal ' 

'* ila ' ” exclaimed Mr J ingle, vv itli another start— 
“removal! leinove nitj unhappiness, and your love tw- 
Btowed u man who is ii^'eiisible to tli^ blessing-- 

who even now contemplates a design upon tlie aflections 
of the niece of the creature who- -hut no , he 18 my friend ; 
1 will not expose Ins vices. Miss Wardlc—farewell 
At the conclusion of this* address, tlie most consecutive 


he was ever known to utter, Mr. Jingle applied to his 
eyes the remnant of a handkerclnef befoie noticed, and 
turned lowaids the door. • 


“Stay, Mr. Jiiigie I ” said the spinster aunt emphati¬ 
cally “You have made an allusion to Mr. Tupman— 
explain it. ’ ^ 

“.Never* ' exclauftod Jingle, with a essional (i.c.f 
theatrical) an. ** Never!” and, by way of showing that 
he liad no desire to he questioned fuuhcr, he drew a 
chair close to tliat of the spinster aunt and sat down. 

‘•Mr, Jingle,” said tlie aunt, “I entreat -1 unplure 
you, if there is any dreadful ui^slery i uanected witli Mr, . 
Tupman, reveal it ' 

“Can I/’ said Mr Jingh', fixuig hise)eB on the auut’B 
face -“Can 1 sta' lovely creat ure ^ sacnticed at tlfe 
ahnne -heartless a\KiKe ’ ’ He appeared to bo struggling 
with vurioiiN cv>u(lM‘Ung ennjlious for a few sevoinib, and 
then safld ta a low tir^ep •voice *• Tupmau only wants 
your money.’* 

“ riio wretch ’ ” exclaimed the spui.sicr, with energetic 
indignation. (Mr. Jingle's doubts were lesoUed. She 
hutl mone}.) 

“More than tJiat.” s.tivl Jingie - l^,vos anotlier 

“ Anoth(‘r ! " ejaculateil the spmmei. “ \\ ho '" 

“Short girl—black I'ves --niect‘ Knulv 

There wus a pauMK 

Nuw if tlifie*was out' iii(li\uiuiil in llio whole v\»>rld, 
of whom the tipmsler aunt eutertaiiied a i^ortal &ud 
deeply-rooted jealousy, ii was this identical 111040. The 
colour rushed over her face aud neck, and slio losik'd her* 
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licad in hilrinr with ^\i au mrllalilf foiitc'iupt \t 

last, bitui.i' luM thin junl in’idlni'; up, slu' ^.aid 

“ It i’lUl l h»' I \\in\ r in'lirvr U 

'* Watcii ’oin/' rJiu'd^' 

» ■ 

“ I \v ill, ’ -aHi L’Ih' aunt 
Waifli h\^ If)Mks " 

I will 
lii'^ w 
1 will '■ 

“ lie li ^11 ru'\! lit'I i, .abh'. ’ 

*' Let Inni 
** He l! riattt i luu 
Loi 

“ Hell pav liei j)M-^^ihl(* alU’iitinu. 

“ I.e: him 
“ And h(' 1 ] t iiL \ (ai 

“ i'ul ihi ’ ' ‘>t rfiiitu'd 1 in‘ spiu^: cr au nl " I ft' cut i)ir ,~ 
0 ili lu* I and 'lie iieiii l)led \\ ii h i;m< atui dl'^apJ)olnt.Inent, 
“ ^ (>u will ' (>11 \ ue e \ (HI 1 11 * ' aid J in;^i(* 

** Pwil) ’ 

“ ou'll show Mill >])! lit'' 

“ I Will ” 

'‘\ou’]l ii(i: (.a\r tiiiH aflf'iwar-is ’ 

“ Ne\ et 

“ Vuu iJ takt -'-imdMah el^r * 

“ 'k es 

Vuii sliall 

Mr f'hl oil 111- knee-, riauainej lluTeiipun fur 

live ininut* s ihru.uti i nml ii)%<*the ate epU'd ](>\er of 
llie spiii^ief auti! I MiidiT iMiiai]\ upon 'Idipnian s perjuiy 
heinj 4 made t ieai arid matnle-' 

TliO liii/deu ol [f'onf la\ w'llli Ml’ Allied Jm^le. and 
lid profiin ed his e^uh-iue that \ei\ da\ lii diiinei. The 
spinsU r auni • oulil haiul) l)ehe\e hei i‘ve^ ^^r 'Traey 
Tujnuaii wa^ e'^rahli'tln d at I'lvnlv^ -'ide oi,;]mg, wdiispei- 
ing, iiml siiniing, m oppe^iruMi in Mi (lgras%. Not a 

word, not a lonk, not u glume, dui he [x s ow upon hiH 
lieail’s [Hull.* ol iie I Vening heft.ie 

“ Damn Ltml hov ' ’ Lho^'gi, ,>iu Mi W'aitlie to himself. 
— He had lieaid llu -tfiiv from Ins miaher “ l>amn Umt 
hay ^ He fiu\e been asliu'p. Il’m all iinagiiiaium 

“Traitor! " tlunight llie •.pmster aunt to luuself. 
“Deal Ml. Jingh* wa> m^t dreeivmg im* Oh I how I 
liaLe the w i etch ! ” • 

The loll^'wmg eonversaiion ma^ serve to explain to our 
readers ^Ins apparently unaeeountiitde alteration of de- 
*j>ortniiMU, on the part of Mr 'IVaey 'rupmaii. 
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Tho Lira** wiih ovnuny, llie ^a*;deu. Tiioie 

wtire two liguic') wmIkiu;^ uj^a puili , one wab rather 
sho] L ancl .stout, toe otjnr railnu tall and alim. The) 
W(iro Mr. rupiiuLii ami Mr. Juigli* The -jtout ligtiro 
(■ouiiiU'net'd i iit‘ dialngue 

“ How did I do It he in-juiii'-l 

'‘Sph-udid eouldn t aM Ijetter in\•volfjou 

must iLpoii tin pail -e\et> owujing, till 

turiiiei mU i( t* 

'■ l)oi^s Haciiaei s^ill ii ' 

"UifMtir^e ^'le li 111 dlo i: hut mil'll bedone—a^eIt 
^U''pi! lofi Hl'viid'i’ 11* I iM ot/i»'i --.a ^t b e) e’s no litdj) ior 
It—oijl\ tew <la\:mu» ^ -dd idiitJed- (.-rov^li 

> our I iJLpjJi m S'* 

“ Vn\ Uie-^;e^i‘ ' 

“L se beo itot luedii j^oiids - unalterable af- 
l (til I A\ eii\lfmi^ foi Nou ' 

*' M \ do 11 h*l > >\\ 1. pi lO't i I u: -^impi' ious M i. I'upmau, 
riu*\en!i\ '^liispii n ii.i no - n md “(.airN uiy best 
lu\i' >a\ i.'o\ M.ud i iiinl i. .<• di-stuiible >a\ autthing 
tlnit’s kiml ijiil oM ’v', >cn'M»» i am ol the neLe-^^ity 
of the ■.'>(' niadt h* nm t nuugii \iai, tliH 

iiiormug ^ L\ I a[>[)iawd mo di'^ ban and admire her 
di-‘ Ielnai 

“ i 1!* An \ 11 nlip in -o 

■ X'libine i'ni\ add i ^>\\ aid* nIl^ 1 ^‘ihg hu the time 
u lu n I Mi.i\ - all h' I nnm and .i 1 1 »i i ^siniulat h)ii nia\ be 
uifiit oi‘''sai \ 

“(eilainiN eriainV \nN t Inn^ inoii ^ 

% 

*' ( di, in\ liiend ' ‘ -vtid [h n Ml 1 o[tniaii. again grasp¬ 
ing ihi- iiund fi ns t iiipaieii. “leitiM' inv \Nannest 
tluinks loi \oLu d,'^oiIt‘m''ied iMudn**-.'^, ind toigi\e ^le 
d I ha\f‘ e\ei, e\tMi in 'un'gbi. d'Uie \un ilio injustice of 
'•oppi'suip linii \tni ( »./ o si ind m tii\ \\a\ dear 

ir.end.*^ an I loi r ’ 

talk >jt u. reamed Mi Imgle He stopped 
siuut. as I- --udd'-iiiN r< ''lOf. , oi; ^ *niet nuig, and ^aid, - 
“ l>\ ilnnb\. \ini an ! spaie it ii p tiimls, v an \uu —n eiy 
parlu ular ])urpn'.(' pa\^S''|f lU (nret'daN*' 

“ i dare sa\ 1 ean, " repluai ^Ir ITipinan. in the fulness 
‘d liK lieart Three (la\s, >011 .sa\ 

“Onl) l.hret'da\s aJl oMM'llnu m» more ddheiilties " 
Mr 1 'upnian titunietl tlu* imuu\\ luti'i lus coinjianiun's 
bund, and he ^n*pped it puae !>> |>iei e into his }K>eket, as 
tbe) walked towards tiie luuiso 

“ He e.aroful/' said Mr dingle “ mu a look.’ 

“Mot a wink, ” said Mr. 'rupman. 
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Not a syllable.*’ ^ 

Not a whisper,” ^ 

“All your attention to tlio niCiO -ratluT rude, than 
otherwise, to the aunt -ouly way of deceiving the old 
ones.” 

“I’ll take caie,” said Mr. Tupinan, ttloud, 

“ /'ll take care/' -.aid Mr Jingle, luternall) , and 
they entered the Innise. 

The <ioue of that afteinocn was lepeated that eveiuug, 
auef-^u (lie three aftenujoiis and *nenirigs next ensuing. 
On the fourth, the was in high -.{unts, for he had 

saMsfied liimself that there was no ground for the charge 
agaiu-^t Mr Tupiaau >''* was Mi. 'rupinan, for Mr. 
Jingle had told limi tliat his alTair would ^oon be brought 
to a <*nsis. So was Mr Pukwiik, for lie was seldom 
otherwise. So was uoi Mr Snodgrass, for he had grown 
jealous of Mr Tupinan So wa . tiie old lady, for she had 
been winning at whist So were Mr Jingle and Miss 
Wardle, for reasons of sulhnent iinportaiu e in tins eventful 
history, to be narrated in another chapter. 

CHAI'TEH IX 

A DISCOV \Ai\ AN h A 'll ASK 

supper wa-. r(‘adv laid, the ( hairs were drawn round 
1 the table, bottles, jugs :*.ik1 glasses weie arranged 
U}>on the sideboard, and e\ei_> thing betokened the »p- 
jjioach of the most cunvi\ial period .n the whole four and 
twenty hours 

“ Wliere's Kacliaer^” said Mr. Wardle 

” Ay. and Jingleadded Mr Ihekwiek. 

* Dear me,” said the host, “ 1 wr/iuh r 1 haveiiT Jinssed 
him bejf)re Why, 1 don’t think Tve heard hisvone for 
two hours at least. Kniil), iiiy^dear, ring the l>ell/' 

The bell was rung, and the fat bo\ Mppeared. 

** Where's Miss lOudioel ? ” He ( oiildn't sa\. 

« 

“ Where’s Mr Jingle, tlion * ” He didn't know. 

Everjbod} lof»ked surprised^ ft was late- ])ast oie\eij 
o’clock. Mr. Tupman laugJied in liissloine. They were 
loitering soniewliere, talking about /on/. Ha, hal capital 
notion that-’funii}. 

“ Never inmd/* said Wardle, after a sh<n t pause. “ they'll 
turn up presently, 1 dare sa^. 1 never wait supper for 
anybody,” 

“ Kxce^\eijt rule, that,” said Mr. Piekwii k, •* admirable.” 

“Praj, sit down,” said the host. 
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**Cortaiuly/’ naid Mr. l^ickwick* and down^they sat 

Tlioro was a gigantic, rouiid of boef on tlie table, 

and Mr. i^ickwick was supplied witii a plentiful pnrtioii 
of it. He had raised his fork lo Ins hps^ and was on the 
very point of opening his mouth for tlil^ reccfition of a 
piece of beef, when flu* hum of mjin\ \oi((''. suddenly 
arose in the kitt:lien. Ho paused, and laid down lus 
fork. Mr. Wardlc paused too, ami uis(misi1)1\ released his 
liuld of tlie carving-knife, \Nhicii remained ni'>eited in the 
beef. He looked ut Mr. Ih^kwuk Mr. Pakwick looked 
at him 

Ueav\ footsti'ps weie heard in the passage , the parlour 
door was ^uddeiiU hur^t open, and liu* ma» wlio had 
cleaned Mr. lhcjvwi<-k‘s hoots on ins first arrival, ruslied 
into the room, followed l»v tlio fat lKt>, and all the 

V* V 

doinesiies. 

“What the deMl’^ the Ineaning of this exclaimed 
the host. 


“'I'he kitchen cliimne\ ain’t a-liie, is it, Emma* 
inquired tlio old ]ad\. 

“ Lor grandma! No." '^Lleamcd hoiii the }outig ladies 

“ What’s the matter ' ’’ roared tlio master of the iiouse. 

The man gasp^al for brcutli, and family ejaculated - 

“They ha’ gone, Has'r' gone ngiit cl^an off. Mr’ \ 

(At this juncture. Mi I'upman was ob'M'fved to la\ d-uMi 

his knife and folk, ami to tuui very pale ) 

“ Who’s gone ’ " ^aid Mr Waidle, Hoieclv 

‘"Mus'r Jingle and Miss Itacluieh m a po'o. ha> . (loin 

Hlue Lion, .Muggleion* I was there, but I couldn't stop 

’em ; so I run off to tell ’ee ** 

“1 piud his expeiisi's!" said Mr Tupman. jumping up 

/rantieallv “He’s got tim jM>nnds mine!—stop him* 

-dm'.s sw mdled me* 1 won't hear it' I'll liavo justice, 

Ihekw'ick! -I won’t stand n*’’ ami wnli sundrw meo- 

* 

horent fcxclainatioim ^'f ^ke iikt^ natuic. tlie unhappv 
gentleman spun louml and round tlie apailinenr in a 
trausp<)rt of frenzy, 

“Lord preserve us!” eja<ulated Mr Pickw uk, evemg 
the extraordinary ge.^tuies .his fiieiul with tointied 
^^urpnrte. “ He’s gom' mad! \Vhal shall we do ’ 

“ iJo I ” said the stout old lio-»L. wiio regauled oiilv the 
la«t words of the sonlcuice. “ I'ut the lu^rse in the gig* 
I'll get a ehaist* at tlu! luon. and follow 'em instanliy. 
Where”--he extlaiiued, as the man ran out to execute 
the commission - “ Where’s that villain Joe ’ 

** Here I am; but 1 liaiu’t a wilhn/’ ropliocl^a vauce. 
It was the fat buy’s. 
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“ lj(’i iiMj* yet .it hin;, iM.kujck' ’ i nt*ci \\ auHt\ ai^ lif 
/ ii'^hed at t lu' ill ^i.uio<l bnhrd hy that 

Moundn'l, Jinglo, tt) put nir on a wmn^ si out, by telling 
a cta*k-aniba oi ni\ ^isLia* and \uui fiiend Tup- 

Ulan'"' (Ifcn'^Mr rnpinan sunk into a chair) '‘Let 
me at Ipm ' 

'* >>on'r let mm' 'Mtanuni all ili.* vvmncn, above 
wbo^e L*\i iamatioiiN ‘m.- blnbinMin;^ <*I ilic lai Ixn, waa 
distuii'tlv audibli- 

'*‘1 \\ on l be iicld ' <iUti:iu oju man “Mi Winkle, 
take vmn Mr ih(k%Ni‘k ]ci ine;/o. Sir'” 

« It uif' a (nauUlut ^i^hr, in ilia' iiiniritml ot tunnoil and 
coufu'-ion \*>h.*i[()ld t'o pi*^' m LUO p!it]) <'(in icalv x^n n‘ssinii 
of Mr Tk kwi' k ^ ta i*, ulhcn sMincwn^u Hushed with 
t‘xeruon.a> lic>UM.d vsnn Im*. ann- UiiiiU i laspcd rf>iind 
t be exu n- i\ c u ;U'' ■ a ! m :i ( cl [HIn n b< . : luis iesiruining 
tile iinpt \ td iii-i Wfihc :iie f.if buv was 

siMiitcbt'd. .Old [Milled iiid pi. 'ImI fi 'iii liie mmmm b} all 
Lne {tdii il' ‘ ciicr* ^at( d lli* i< iii He bad n*' '^(xmei 
released in- in 11 la ri tin* man * m ei to aiinounc(‘ that 
the gig was read\ 

“ IJcM t let imii e 4 ) alwiie ' .. reatfU'd tiu females 

‘ He’ll kill soinetaMiv ‘ 

' I'll g' > NS I **i 1 f 1 nn -a'd Mr. I k' . u k 

" 'l ou'i e a gru ‘d {i ij< ■ , I 'i K w lek, ' -aid tile host, grasping 

hi- band ‘ iMiiuia Mi lb<k\viik a shawl to tie 

icaind Ml- ii*<k—-ncLv* iia-’f Lock aftei \our gnind- 
lUotber. ^be ^ a\v.i\ Now tfi* u, ure'^ou 

read\ 

Ml l''iikwiik . mouth and (bin. naviiig lieen baatily 
enveloped in a iaige .-liawb hi- but liavmgbeen put on 
his lu'ad and liis gi* -at ' oa! r lir■ jwn over bis arm, In? replied 
in tlio athrinat IV t' 

Tb#\ jnm])ed into t he gi.; ' < ovr* her. lier liead, Tom,” 
eried the Ihjst and awav . f4“v > 4 ent. down lh^ narrow 
lanes jolting in and om the eart-rut-, and bumping 
U[> again -t tin iie - on t n / no’ >)d( . as if t he v would go 
to pieces ev erv nioiniii; 

"flow mm li are tbcv^^atltead ' slmnUal Wardb\ os 
they drove nj) to Hic door o: the lihie Lion, round whicli 
a little crowd liad c(dle''ted, biii* as it was 

" Not ahf)Ve t’nree-f[uart(‘rs <d an hour,” was everybody's 
reply. 

“ Chaise and four dinyt 1 v ! out witli >in ! I*ut up the 
gig aftcrveirds 

"No^.^oysl'' ened fdm landl/^rd—“ehaiHe and four 
• out^make haste io(»k alive there 
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Away ran llu* ho^ilrr'* mid thr 1 m. y-. 'Did lanrrrn-. 
.'*;iinniiorod, jlm tlu* ijumi ran to iiinl fro, tlu* horses' hoofs 
' laileretl (.n tin* nn('\t'n pa\in^ of thr \ ard , the ' hai'^o 
ruuibloJ ns it. w.Ia ont of 1 In* < oai-li-iiouse , auil all 

was noiM* and luMt Ic * 

“ N(j\\ t hen ' ttiat . iiaisr < oimn^ oni to-uiglit ” 

iTied Wiirdlo * 

“ C^»iniiig dn\\ n !:)u‘\ard iiou,^ir.' rophed the liostler 
Out canu* tiw' (■l>.U''e in wni^ thi' liors(.*'i--nn sprung 
the l)'t\ H--- 111 got T nr t r,l' *'l rr-. 

“Mind -ti.e on miles! age 111 t lian half-au-hour' ” 
shouted W anile 

“ OlT \\ >t ji \ uu ' ^ 

Tliel'»\'. np|>lit'd uln}» and "pill, ‘he uaiiets sliouLed, 
tlie host I IT" rheered. and a\Mi\ 1 lu'\ went, fast and 

m 

fnnoush, 

“IVetiN "itnaii a) ilir^ugii: Mr Ih kauk, when he 
had had a nrnuu nt s mud- f.a r-dli . ’i- ii " Prults situation 
for the ( h !utu 1 ( hit innan uf the I'uKuek Club. Damp 
ohaise- sirunge Idts s tifn . n mile" an liour--and u\el\ e 
o\ lo« k at nlelit * 

For the tirst thre*’ m* four miles, not a word was sj,>oken 
by either (jf tin j^Mitieinm eaeh i>emg too much immersed 
111 his own relit eti >1% , to address an\ ohst%'\atiuns to hi 3 

loinpaneaj Wli- it :in \ luul g: iie o\eT tiiai inucli ground, 
how'LWer, and ihe h u*".-" g.-t tnog I n .n ug’nl\ wamnat bt'gau 
to dt> their work ui r. ally L;oiid si\lt, Fu'kwu k bet ame 
Lexi rniu’h exliilarated wiih the ra|>ulii \ of iln* mouon, to 
i amain an \ iongt r pi'fl'e* t * ^ n iii*« 

“ We're sure t<>t alt b them, I rhink smd In- 
“ Mope "o/* ii phtd hi^ ‘ oiu['aiii''n 

“Fine niglit, ’ saul Mi I'i-kw lek^ looking up at the 
moon, whuh was .shining bnghtU 

** So much the woi'.e/’ nuuniid Waidb^, ‘*[or^the\ 11 
lia\e liinl all the ad\:^iitag^e ef th.e movuihglit get the 
stun of Us, ami we shall l ‘"»' it It will ha\e gone down 
in another hour ” 

“It will 111* rather un[dea^ant g'ung at this late in the 
dark, won’t It ^"m'pnred Fu-kwak 

I daresay it will,” u'^died fiis fiiend drily. 

Mr Ihekwiek’s teinporaiw exeiiement began to sober 
<lowu a little, as he relh'eted upon the meon\ eiiieueos and 
dangers of the expedition in wiii -n iie ha t so thoughtle.ssK 
embarked. He was nnised h\ a loud shouting o{ the 
post-boy on the leavder. 

"Yo —VO—vo—yo—yoo!'’ went the first Ixiyf 
‘10 -yo \o voe!” went the second. 
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** \o-- yo; -yo—yoe ” ^chimed in old Wardle liimBolf, 
most lustily, with his bead ^nd half his body out of the 
coach window. 

■ ‘ Yo—> 0 “yo—yoel” sliouted Mr. Pu'kwick, taking up 
the burden of the cry, thougli he liad not the slightest 
notion of its meaning or object. :\nd iiiuidst ibe yu- - 
}oiug*o{ tlie whole four, thecliaise stopped. 

“ What’s tlie matter ’” inquiied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ There’s a gate here/' replied old Wardle, “Wo shall 
heiv something of the fugitives.” 

After a lapse of live minutes, consumed lu incossaut 
ki ockmg and shouting, an old man in his shirt and 
trou>ers eii.erged from tlv turnpike-house, ai>J opened 
the gate. 

“ How long is It since a post-chaise went through liere ? 
inquired Mr. Wardle, 

“ How long ” 

“ Ah! ” 

“Why, I don’t rightly know. It woru’t a long time 
ago, p.or It worn’t a short time ago—just between the two, 
perhaps.” 

“ Has any chaise been hy at all ? ” 

“ Oh yes, there’s been a chay by.” 

“ How long Igo, my friend?” lute^postld Mr, Pickwick, 
* an hour ” 

Ah. 1 dare say it miglit be,” replied the man. 

“Or two hours?” inquired the post-boy on the wheeler. 
“ Well, I sliouldn't wonder if it was,” returned the-old 
man dt)ubtfully * 

" Dnvef>n, boy^,** cried the testy old gentleman . “don’t 
waste any more Lime with that old idiot! ” 

'“Idiot!” exclam^'cd the old man with a grin, as liu 
stood in tin; middle (if the road with the gate half closed, 
wat^di^ig the chaise which rapidly dimnushcd in the in¬ 
creasing distance. “ No—not yiucl^. o’ that either*, you’ve 
lost ten minutes here, and gone away as wuso as }Ou came 
artcr all. If ev(;ry man on the line as has a guinea give 
him earns it iialf as well, you w(»n*t catch t’other chay 
tills side Miciriinas, old sh^rt^^ud fat.” And with another 
prolonged grin, the old man closed the gate, re-entered 
his house, and bolted the door after him. 

Meanwhile the chaise proceeded, without any slackouing 
of pace, towards the conclusion of the stage. The moon, 
as Wardle had foretold, was rapidly on the wane; large 
tiers of dark lieavy clouds which had boon gradually over* 
spreading the sky for some time past, now formed one 
black mass over head ; and large drops of rain which 
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pattorod ovory now and thon against tlio window^ ?f the 
rhai^o, seemed to warn the travoll*^rs of the rapid approach 
of a stormy niglit Tl\e wind, too, which was directlv 
against them, swept in furious gusts down tiio narrow rot^, 
and liowled disinallv through tlic trees vj^ynoh skirted the 
patliwav Mr Pickw^u'k drew hi^ coat c1os4t about him, 
coiled liiinself more snugl v up into the corner o/ the chaise, 
.iiid fell into a sf)und sleep, from wliH-h ho w^as onlv 
awakened by tlie stoi)ping of the vehnde. tlu' sound of the 
hostler's bell, and a lond c? v of “ Horsos on directly ^ . 

Hut here another delay or i nrred TIu* !)o\s were sleeping 
with sueji mysterious -oiiuflne^s. that it took five minutes 
a-piet'o tf> wake them The I'o^ilerliad -oineh'»w or othhr 
mislaid t^ie key of t)u‘ sta}»le Mud i-ven wlndi iliat was 
found, two slenpv lielp^Ts put thi‘ wrong harness on the 
wrong horses, and the whole nio of harneH^mg liad to 
he gone through afresh Jfad Mr ('c‘kwiek heim alone, 
these multiplied o})stH'‘Io'^ w'ould licompletely put an 
end to the pursuit at once hut ol<l Waidle was not to be 
sO <‘asily daunted . and he 1 iid shout him witli such hcartv 
good-will, culhng this man. and pU'^lung tliat , straf>ping 
a buckle ht^re, :uid taking in a Imk ilmre. tliat the chaise 
was ready iii a imieli shoitcr time than could reasonahU 
liave heim expef*fced. under so mau\ dinicuUies 

They re^lIme i tlieiV lourney . and rertainlv the prospecli 
before them was by no Inean'^ ctd oniaging The stage 
was fifteen mile'- long, tlu* ne^ht wa^ <lark the wind high, 
uiiji the rain pouring in tonent'- It wa-^ impo'-^vble lo 
make any gieat wnv i^ainst su di oh'^taeles uintod . it wa^ 
Imrd upon one •>’clook alr»‘ad\ and nearly two hours were* 
consumed in getting to tiie end of the stagi* Here, 
ho\ve\(M*. an ohjCt^t presented itself, w'hi(di re-kindled tlieir 
hopes, and re animated flicir drooping spirits, * 

'• When did this tdiaist' come m cried old Wardle, 
leaping^out of his own vehicle, and pointing to one (•c>vcred 
with wet rmid, which was Jitanding in the yard. 

“ Not a quarter if an hour ago. Sir," replied tlio hostlor, 
to whom the question was addresst*d. 

“ Ijsdv and gentleman*^" inquired Wardle. almost 
breathless with impatierve - 
Yes. Sir *’ 

"Tall gentleman—dress coat—hmg legs—thin Ixidv 
" Yes, Sir.” 

" Kldorly lady—thin face -rather skinny —oh ? ” 

” Yea, Sir.” 

” Ry TIoavons, it’s them, Pickwick/’ oxclaii^jod tho old 
gentlemaa. 
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“ W ould have been hero before/’ said the hostler, but 
they broke a trace/’ 

’Tis them/’ said Wardle, ' it is, by Jove ’ Chaise and 
four instantly. We shall catch them vet, before they 
reach the next \ guinea a-piece, hoys—be alive 

there—bustle about—iliero’s good f(;llows 

And with Mh'U adinunirioTis as these, tlie old gentleman 
ran up and down the \finl, ainf hustled lo and fro, in a 
state of Bvciteinent vvhn-li f^oiiiinunicatod itself to Mr. 
Pia\rwiek also; and niulor Mie iuMuence of which, that 
gentleman got himself into com]>licated entanglements 
with harnc*^s, atid mixed u[^ \virh liorses and wheels of 
chaises, in the most surprisoig manner, fmnly^holioving 
that by so domu, lie was /nerenaMy ft^rwarding the pre¬ 
parations for their resuming their loumev. 

"Jump in- 'iurnp in * cned old Wardle climbing into 
the chaise, pulling up tlie steps, and slamrnmg the door 
after him '* Conu' alrji g. make Im-vle/' And Indore Mr. 
Pickwick knew |)recise]\ what he was about, ho felt him¬ 
self fprecd in at tlie either door, hj nju- pull fnim the old 
gentleman, and one push fruri tlie ho>tI» r: and off they 
were again 

" Ah * W'c arr movitig now/' said the <j|d gentleman ex- 
ultingly. Th<;/' were indeed, as was^ snfViuently tcHtified 
to Mr. Pickwick, by his crui-^tant rolhsifai.'* either with the 
hard wood work of tlie chaise, or tlic bod v oi his companion. 

“Hold up*'’ said the -.tout old Mr. Wardle, os Mr 
Pickwick dived head Inremost into In;, t njiaeiouH waistc oat. 

I never did feel sic h a jolting in mv life?/’ said Mr. 
•'Pickwick, 

"Never mind/' n'plied Ins (ompariion, “it'll soon he 
oyer. Skead>, steady ’ 

Mr. Pickwif'k planted himself into his own corner, as 
firmly as ho eonld , and on whirled tin* eliuisc faster than 
ever. ^ ^ 

They had travelled m this wAy aPoiit throe jniles, when 

V * 

Mr. Wardlr', wlio finrl Iumti lijokiut; out of the window for 
two or throe mimitos, s'lddonly drew ui fiH face, covered 
with aplashen, and exi lainied in hreat.hieH-i ea^emoaa-• 

” Here they are ' 

Mr. Piekwiek tl.ni.st, lii.s iiead out of lii>, window. Vox. 
there was a chaise and four, a short distance hoforo them, 
dashing along at full gallop. . 

“Go on, go on,’’ almost shrieked the old gentleman. 
“ Two guineas a-pioce, boys—don’t lot ’em gain on us— 
keep it up- -koei> it up." 

. The h d.*8es in the first Uiaiso started on at their utmost 
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rtpeed, and thonc in Mr. \Vardle\ ^allojwjd fun<fasl> 
behind them. • 

“I «ee his liead,” ex^daimed the fholoru- old man, 

“ Damme, I siee his Ijead.’* 

*‘Rodo T/’ Haid ^fr. Pickwnk, “that’s l^e,” 

Mr. Piokwirk was uiistaken The counteuance of 
Mr. Jingle, roinpletelv foatod with the nnuWhrown up 
by the wheels, uas plainly dis' ennh’e at the window of 
his rhaiae; and tlm motion of his arm, \Nhi<*h lie was 
waving violenll\ towards the )><istih*>ns, demited that be 
wan onrouraging tlumi t<i uv ^(M'^l'd I'Kertion 

The interest was in^fMiso l-’sdds, treo-^, and hedges, 
.seemed to i^iish past f luon \v it h t l.i* v ehx ii \ of a w hirl win<f, 
so rapid was the jmi'e at w!u' i-ne along They 

were elose hv '.’de of ^he iir-r, liiigle’^ vui» o 

I'ould be plainly h*Mrd. oven ai)*)v»‘ tr,v din «»f the wlieels, 
urging on tlie ho\ s n!d W’ardle foamed s* ith rage and 
ex(‘itoment. He roared nut omulreU and \ illains h\ Mic 
do/cn, elenehed lu^ and niionk it e\pre'v^^\el\ at the 
objeet of his mdigna:Km hul Mr ling'e nnh au'^wered 
with a (i>ntfmi]>tuou^ s nh*^ and rephrd tn In', meiia' es hv 
a shout of Irnnunh In-' iior^i'’*. answeniig tlie iiKTeased 
applieation of wlnji and hir^ke inf'i a fa'-ior gallop, 

and loft the purs^er^ l^ohmd 

^fr l^iekwK’k had ]iisf dr:^wn in his head, and ^Fr. 
Wardlo. exliaii'^ted woli ->h(iuting, Inid <lone the same 
when a troinendons oy]! iiirew Hiein fnrwanl against the 
front of the veliK le i'l ere wa^ a >udd» n hump a loud 
-a\vn\ rolled a w^iee!, iiul over wmit the t haisc. 

After a very few se^'nnds of 1 1 *• wildei ment and c'onfusion, 
in whieh nothing hiii ’l e ohin^n 4 of l!o(-.e.s. and hi'eaking 
of glass, eould l>e in.oh mi! (‘nkwiek fell luiii^elf 

violently pulled nut fi» in a in on . 1 lie nS n^^ of llie idi 
and as soon as Iv' had ganusl hi-^ f‘et, and e\lneatt*d 
liead frnjn the >kirfof his great enui, whiidi j tate^iallv 
ini[>i'dod tlje U'^efulne-^J*of s|>t*eta< h‘s. 1 he full di'^astiM' 
of the case met his \ uwv 

Old Mr. Wardle. without a hat. and lus ehitlie^ torn In 
several plaees, stot>d h\ lus '^ule. and (he fiagmenU of iho 
ehaiee lay’^eattered at the4r h^'t^ The posr-l>o\s, wlio had 
saeoccdod in rutting tlio traees, were standing, disfigured 
with mud and disordered h\ hard riding, by the horses’ 
heads. About a hundred vanls in advanee was the other 
ohaisa^ which had piiHed upon hearing the erash. The 
postilions, each with a broad grin eonvulsing his counten¬ 
ance, wore viewing the adverse party fnun theij saddles, 
and Mr. Jingle was contiunplating the wreck fxrnn the ^ 
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ooacii-wmrlow, with evident satisfaction. The day was 
just breaking, and the whole scone was rendered perfectly 
visible hv the gre\ light of the morning. 

“ Hallo * shouted tlio shameless Jingle. “ anybody 
damaged * -olderlv gentlemen—no light weights --danger¬ 
ous work -verx.” 

" Yon’rt^ a rascal ' ” roared Wardle 

“ Ha ! lia ^ replied Jingle , and then he added, with a 
knowing wink, and a ]erk of the thumb towards the 
in^orior of tlie t haise— * 1 sa\ -she\ ve^rv well—desires her 
(‘^^mpllments —begs \on wonh trouble yoursolf—love to 
-won’t YOU get up hidiind *--drive on, br)vs ’* 

The po^yilinns n*snined tlnur pro[)er attitudes, and away 
rattled the o)iai'-c, Mr Jiirgh* fluttering m doriMon a wliito 
handkerchief from theooarh window ^ 

Nothing in the whole adventure, not even the upset, liod 
disturbed tlie ealm and oqnahli* current of Mr Pickwick's 
temper Tlie villainv. howcvei, whu-h cniild lirst borrow 
monev of liu, faithful follower, and then abbreviate his 
nam,e to ‘‘Tuppv,” was more than he eould patiently 
liear He drew hi> breath hard, and ('oloured up to the 
very tips of his speciaeies. he said, slowlv and eni- 
phatKiilIv - 

If ever I meet that mail again, I'll -Tr 

‘ Yes, \ c-H.’^mterrupred Wardle, ^ that -i all very well; 
but wliil^-" w(' -taud talking bore. thcvMl get their licenci', 
and be rnariu’d m I.ondon 

Mr kw)i k paused liottled ii[) his vengeance, and 
corked it down 

“ 1 low far 11 to the next stage ” niijuiivd Mr. Wardle. 
of i)ne of tin* l)o\ > 

, “ Six mile, ain’t it, Tom ” 

“ Ravt her blotter ” 

** Ravtbe: b^uter n -r iv mile. Sir ” 

“ r^n’t be hel]>ed.” ^aid Wardle “we must walk ii, 
Pickwick " 

“ No liclp for it/’ refilled tliat truly great man. 

So sending forward one of tlio boys on horseback to 
procure a fresh * liaise and horse's, and leaving the other 
hehind to take '*are of tl. ■ 1 /ok^n cme, Mr. [h<'kwick and 
Mr. Wardle set manfully forward on the walk, first tying 
their sliawls round tluur ruH'ks, and slouching down tlioir 
hats to escape as much as possibh* from the deluge of 
rain, which after a slight cessation, had again begun to 
pour heavily down. 
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CUAPTEK ?: 

CLEAKIMi UP ALL DOUBI'S {IF ANY EXiyTED) OF THE 
DLSlNTEKESTEDNESy OF MK. JINOLE'S CHARAC¬ 
TER 


^lUiEHE are in Ix>ndon several old inns, onc€ the head 
i quarters of celebrated coaches m the days wnen 
coaches performed their journeys lu a graver and more 
solemn manner than they do m tfiesc tunes, but whjth 
have now degenerated into little more than the abiding 
and booking places of country wagons The reader woul^ 
look in vain f(^r an} of iheho ancient hohtelr<|^s, among 
tlie tiolden Crusse.s and OiiiJ (frul Mouthb, which rear 
their stately fronts in the impnned ^streets of Jjondou. 
If lie would liglit upon any of tliei^e old places, he must 
direct ills steps to the (jbjcurer quarters of tlio town ; 
and tliere in some secluded nooks, lie will lind several, 
still standing with a kind of gloom} sturdiness, amidst 
the modern inno\atious which surround them. , 

In the Uorougli especial!}, there still remain bome iiaif- 
du/en old inns, whicli }ia\e preserved their external 
features unclianged, and which lia\c escaped alike the 
lagefor piihlu n*ipro\enient, and the eni r^elimeuts t»f 
private spociilatiuin tireat, ramhling, queer old places 
they are. with galleries, and passages, ami ?.taircasos, wide 
enough and antiquated enough, to furnish maienals for 
a hundred ghost stones, Muppusiug we should e\er he re¬ 
duced to the lameiiiahl^' nece^sit} of indenting any, and 
that the w'i>rld should exist long enough to exlmust the 
innumerable veracious legends connected witli old London 
liridge, and its adjacent neighbourhood on the Surrey* 
side * 

It was m the yard of one of these inns- of less 
celebrated a one than tiio White Hart—tiiata man was 
busily employed in briMung the dirt oil a pair of boots, 
early on the morning succeeding the events narrated in 
tlie last chapter, lie was habited in a coarse-striped 
waistcoat, with black calico sleeves, and blue glass buttons; 
drab breeches and leggings. •A^hnght rod handkerchief 
was wound in a very loose and unstudied style round lus 
neck, and an old wliite hat was carelessly throwui on cue 
aide of hia head. There were two rows of boots before 
him. one cleaned and the other dirty, and at ©very ad¬ 
dition bo made to the clean row, he paused from his 
work, and contemplated its results with evident satisfac¬ 
tion. 


8 
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I’lio yard presented none of that bustle and activity 
which are the usual characteristics of a largo coach inn. 
Three or four lumbering wagons, each with a pile of goods 
beneath its ample canopy, about tlie height of thoaecuiid- 
floor window of an iirdinarv house, were stowed away 
beneath a lofty roof winch extend^id over one end of the 
yard , and* another, whudi wa> probably to ('onirnenco its 
jounioy that morning, was drawn out into tlio open space. 
A double tier of bedroom galleries, with old clmusy balus- 
tnjiies, ran round two sides of the straggling area, and a 
double row of bells to correspond, slieltered from the 
woatticr by a little sloping roof, hung over the door leatl- 
ing to tin) bar and colTce-rooni Two (^r three gigs and 
chaiso-carts wore wheeled up under dOTereni little slteds 
and pent house'-. and ilu; oi'ca-^uinal heavy tread of a cart¬ 
horse, or rattling of a chain at tlic furtlu^r end of the yard, 
announced to anybody wiio ('ored about the matter, that 
the stable lav in that diroi lion When wc add that a 
few bo>s m smock trucks, wt^re lying asleep on heavy pack¬ 
ages, \vo(d-packs, and other arlu'lcs that wore scattered 
about on heaps of straw, wc ha\c desrribed as fully as 
need be, the general appearance of the yard of the Whit© 
Hart Iiln, High Street, Borough, on the partu ular niorn- 
mg in question » 

A loud ringing <»f one of the helL. was followed by tlie 
appearance of a smart chambermaid m the upp^^r sleeping 
gallery, who, after ta])ping at one of the doors, and re- 
(•eiving a rofjuest fnnn within, called over tlic balustrades. 

Sam ^ ’ 

“ flallo," replied tlie man with tlie white hat. 

“ Number twenty-Lwf) wants Ins bi>ots.'’ 

“ Ask number twenty-two, vether he’ll have ’em now, 
or vait till he gets**'in,'’ was tlie re[)B 

** Come, don’t be a fool, Sam,” sanl the girl, coaxingly, 
“the gentleman wants Ins boots directly.” 

“Well, you (ire a ni-^'c young*’oornau for a musical 
party, you are,” said the hoot-cleauer. “ Look at those 
hero boots—eleven pair o’ boots; and one shoo as b’longs 
to number six, with the woodmi leg The eleven boots is 
to be called at half-poso eight and the shoo at nine. 
Who’s number twenty-two, that’s to put ail the others 
out? No, no; regular rotation, as Jack Ketch said, ven 
he tied the men up. Sorry to keep you a-wabin', Sir, but 
I'll attend to you directly." 

Saying which, the man in the white hat set to work 
upon a tr%)-boot witli increased assiduity. 

Thexfi was another loud ring; and the bustling old 
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landlady of tho White Hart inade^lier appearance in the 
opposite gallery. 

“ Sam,** cried the landlady*, “ where*s that lazy, idle— 
why Sam—oh, there you are , why don’t you answer ? ” 

“ Vouldn’t be gon-teel to answer, ’till you*d done talk¬ 
ing/* replied Sam, gru4lly. 

“ Hero, clean thorn shoes for nuiiibor sevimtecMi directly , 
and take *em to piivatu siUmg-room, number live, first 
floor.** 

Tho landlady Hung a pair uf lady’s into tlio yafd, 

and bustled away. 

“ Number 0/* '^aid Sain, a^ In* pRked up tliu shoes, au«i 
taking a pjeee of ( luilk from [>o( keL, inadt^^a memor¬ 
andum of tlieii de-Liuation ou the sole-ii..auy s shoes 
and private sittm’-romn ! I >up[>u^-»‘ ^iie didn’t come in 
the vaggin.” 

‘‘She came in early ini^ uuji nujg/' tried the girl, who 
was still leaning over tlie railing of the gallery, *■ wUli a 
geutlumau m a liat kuey-i.uaen, and it’s him a'^ wants his 
boots, and you’d better Uo 'em. and tlmt’s all about itf** 

“ Vy didn’t you say so before?” said bain, with great 
indignation, singling out the bot>ts in question from tho 
heap before him. “ For all 1 kut>w’d he va*' one o‘ the 
regular Lhrce-peutiies^ Fn\ate-rooiii ' aruNa lady too* 
if ho'.s any tiling of a geu'lin’n, lie’s \ uilii a sluiim’ a day, 
let alone the arrands 

Stimulated by this lubpinng refleetiuu, .Mr. Samuel 
iirushed away woiii such iieart\ good will, tlmt m a few 
uiiDutos the boots and witii a pohsii whieh would 

liavc struck envy to tho soul of iho amiable Mr. Warren 
(for they used Day cV Marlin at the White ilarl), had 
arrived at the door of number five. , 

“Come in/' said a man’s voice, in reply to .'saui's rap 
at the door. t 

Sam imtdu Ins best bow, and stepiH5d into the prosouce of 
a lady and gontleiiiau seated at breaklast. Having 
otticiously deposited the goiuleinan's boots right and left 
at his feet, and the lady's shoe', right auJ left at hers, he 
backed towards tlio door 

“ Boots,’* said the gentlofliau 

“Sir/* said Sain, closing the door, ami keeping his 
hand ou tho knob of the luck. 

“ Do you know—what’s a name - Doctors’ Commons.'^ ” 

“Yes. Sir.” 

“ Where is it ? *' 

“ Paul's Church-yard, Sir; low andiway on thefajnage- 
side, bookseller's at one curnor, liot el on the other, and 
two porters iu tho middle as touts for hcoucos.** 
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** Toutu for licences Isaid the gentleman. 

“Touts for licences," replied Sam. “Two coves m 
vhite aprons—touches their hats ven you walk in— 
'Licence, Sir, licence?’ Queer sort, them, and their 
mas'rs too, Sir-^Old Hailey l^roctors—and no mistake." 

“ What do they do inquired the gentleman. 

“ Do I Ton. Sir! That ain’t the worst on it, neither. 
They puts things into old gen’lni'n’s hea^is as they never 
dreamed of. M> father. Sir, vos a coaclinian. A vidower 
hC'vos, and fat enough for anything—uncommon fat, to 
he sure. Hi'i missus dies?, and loa\e.s him four hundred 
found. Down he goes to the Commons, to see the lawyer 
and draw-jhe blunt—wer\ smart —top boots cm —nosegay 
in his button-hole—l^road-brunmed tile--green shawl—- 
quite the gcn’lm'n Goes tlirough tiie archvay, thinking 
how he should iiiv^est the money -up comes the touter, 
touches hi:> liat—‘ 1 uoence, Sir* hceuce ? W hat’s that ? ’ 
says my father — Licem e, Sir,’ sa\ s ho. —* What licence ? * 
says my father -'Marriage licence,’ sa^s the touter.— 

‘ Dasli my vo'^kil,' say^ luy father, ‘ I never thought o’ 
that.’—‘ 1 think you wants one, Sir,’ sa^s the touter. My 
fatlier pulls up. and thinks a bit No,' sa^s he, * damme. 
I’m too old, bNides I’m a many si/es too large/ says he.-- 
‘ Not a bit or\' it, .sir/ says tlie touter. ‘ Think not ? ' says 
iny father. I’m ^urc not/ hays he, ‘we married a 
gen’liii’n twice your m/c. ]a?jl Monday.’ - ‘ Did you, 
though,' says my father ‘To be .^ure, ve did,’ says the 
touter, * you're a babb> to him- -this vay, Sir -this vay ! ' 
—and sure enough my father %*alks arter him, like a 
tame monkey beliiud a horgan, into a little back udice, 
vere a feller sat among dirty papiTs and tin boxes, making 
believe he was busy. ‘ Hray take a seat, vile 1 makes out 
the affidavit, Sir,^ says tlie lawyer ' Thankee, Sir,’ says 
my father, and d(vwn he sat., and stared vith all his eyes, 
and his mouth vide open, at the names on the boxes. 

* What’s your name. Sir ^ ’ says the lawyer ‘Tony Weller,’ 
says my father —‘ Harisb.^’ says the lawyer —‘Belle 
Savage,’ says iny father, for he stopped there ven he 
drove up. and he know’d nothing about parishes, ho 
didn’t. And what’s tlie ladyN name? ’ sa>s the lawyer. 
My father was struck all of a heap. ‘ Blessed if I know/ 
says he. -‘Not know I’ says tlie lawyer. No more nor 
you do/ says my father, ‘ can’t I put that in afterwards? ’ 
—‘ Impossible! * says the lawyer. - ‘ Wery well/ says my 
father, after he’d thought a moment, * put down Mrs. 
Clarke/^* What Clarke?* says the lawyer, dipping his 
pen in the ink.—‘ Susan Clarke, Markis o’ Granby, Dork* 
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ing,’ «ay8 my father: ‘she’ll havewme, if 1 ask her. I des- 
aay—I never said nothing t<j her, but she’ll have me, I 
know ’ The licence was made out, and she did have him, 
and what’s more sho’s got him now; and J never had 
any of the four hundred pound, worse fuck. Beg your 
pardon, Sir,” said Sain, when he had <*on<’lyded, “but 
vhen I gets on this hero grie\ance, T runs on like a mew 
barrow vith the vheol greased ” Having said whicli, and 
having paused for an instant to s^e whether he was 
wanted for anything more, Sam left the room. 

“ Half^past nine—just the time -off at once”, said 
the gentleman, whom we need liardK introduce as M?. 
Jingle • ► 

“ Time—for wj;at ” said tlie spinster aunt, coquettishlv. 

“ Tjicence, dearest angels - give notice at the church 
—call you mine, to-morrow ” -said Mr. Jingle, and he 
squeezed the spinster aunt^s hand, 

“ The licence * ” said lladiaol. hluslung 

“The licence.” repeated Mr -Iingle— 

“ In hurry. f>osl haste for a In once 
In hurr\. dong I 1 onie h:\< k 

‘*TIow \ou run on,” said lladmel 
Hun on --not^ung«to the liours. da^s. wweks, montlis, 
years, wlien we're united—nn tho\'ll lly on -dKdt 
-mizzle -steam engine -thousand horsc p^jwer nothing 
to it.” 

“Can’t—can’t we be married before to-morrow morn¬ 
inginquired Kaeha<^ 

“ Impossible--can’t be---notit'e at the church—leave 
the licence to-dav cerenuuiv come olT to-mornjNv.” 

“ I am so territiod, lost tn\ brother should disco\er us * 'i 
said Rachael 

“ Discover- -nonson^o - to«) much shaken b\ the ^reak 
down—l>4iHides - -extreii^e <'aution ga\e up the {x>st chaise 
^-walked on -took a liat-knev-coach—came to the 
Borough—last pla^-e in the world that he’d Ux)k in—ha! 
ha —capital notion that voi^' ” 

“ Don’t be long,” said th(^ sjtinstor, affectuniately. as 
Mr. Jingle stuck the pmdied up hat on his hood. 

“Long away from you ' (^ruel charmer,” and !^fr. 
Jingle skipped playfully up to tlie spinster aunt, imprinted 
a chaste kiss upon her lips, and danced out of the room. 

“Dear man!” said the spinster, as the door dosed 
after him. 

“Rum old girl,” said Mr. Jingle, as he wallod down 
tiie passage, * 
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It is painful to reflec*i upon 'the perfidy of our speciee; 
and we will not, therefore, pursue the thread of Mr. 
Jingle’s meditations, as be wended his way to Doctors' 
Commons. It will be sufficient for our purpose to relate, 
that escaping the snares of the dragons in white aprons, 
who guai^^ the entrance to that “’enchanted region, he 
reaciied the Vicar General’s office in safety, and having 
procured a highly flattering address on parchment, from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, to his “ trusty and well- 
beiwved Alfred Jingle and Rachael Wardle, greeting," he 
carefully dept^sited the mystic document in his pocket, 
ftvid retraced his steps in triumph to the Borough. 

lie was Vet on his way to the White Hart,"when two 
plump gentlemen and one thin one, entered the yard, 
and looked round in search of some authorised person of 
whom they could make a few inquiries. Mr. Samuel 
Weller happened to be at that moment engaged in 
burnishing a pair of painted tops, the personal property 
of a farmer, who was refreshing himself with a slight 
lunt h of twf) or three pounds of cold beef and a pot or two 
of porter, after the fatigues of the Borough market; and 
to him the thin gentleman straightway a/lvaneed-- 
“ Mv friend.” said the thin gentleman. 

“ You're one o' the adwico gratisijrdct,” thought Sam, 
" or you wouldn’t be so worry fond o’ me all at once.” 
But he only said—” Well, Sir.” 

“ My friend,” .said the thin genGeman, with a coneilia- 
tory hem—” Have you got many people stopping hero, 
now Pretty busy Eh ” 

Sam stole a look at the inquirer. He was a little high- 
dried man with a dark squeezed up face, and small 
rest1e-.s black eyev, that kept winking and twinkling on 
each side <.if his little inquisitive no-e, as if they were 
pta>'i-.ag a perpetual game of peep-ho with that feature. 
He was dressed all in black, with hoots as shiny afl his 
eyes, a low white neekeloth, and a elean shirt with a 
frill to It. .K gold watch-chain, and seals, depended from 
his fob. He famed hia black kid gloves in his hands, 
not on them ; and as ho^p^ke, thrust his wrists beneath 
his coat-tails, with the air of a man who was in the habit 
of propounding some regular posers. 

“ Pretty busy, eh ? ” said the little man. 

“Oh, werry well, Sir,” replied Sam, “w# shan’t be 
bankrupts, and we shan’t make our fort’ns. VVe eats our 
biled mutton without capers, and don’t care for hone- 
radish r<m VO can get beef.’’ 

" Ah, said the tittle naan, “you're a wag, ain't you?" 
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“ My eldest brother was troubled with that complaint,” 
said Sam; "it may be catching—I used to sleep with 
him.” 

" This is a curious old house of yours,” said the little 
man, looking round him. '• 

“ If you’d sent word- you was a coming, we’d ha’ had it 
repaired.” replied the imperturbable Sam. 

The little man seemed ratlicr baffled by these several 
repulses, and a short consultation took place between 
him and the two plump gentlemen. .At its conclus‘<!>n, 
the little man took a pinch of snuff from an oblong silver 
box, and was apparently on the point of renewing th? 
conversation, when one of the olnmp gentlem;n, who in 
addition to a benevolent countenance, possessed a pair 
of spectacles, and a pair of black gaiters, interfered— 

•• The fact of the matter is,” said the lienevolent gentle¬ 
man, ” tliat my friend her' (pointing to the other plump 
gentleman,) will give you half-a-ginnea, if you’ll answer 
one or two— ” 

■ Now, my dear Sir—my dear Sir,” said the little ;nan, 
“pray allow me - mv dear Sir, the very first principle to 
he observed in those cases, is this; if 3-011 place a matter 
in the bands of a professional man, 3-011 must in no way 
interfere in the ptogr^ss of the business ; vchi must repose 
implicit confidence in him. Heallv, Mr. (he turned to 
the other plump gentleman, and said)—! forget your 
friend’s name.” 

'• Pickwick,” said Mr. Wardlc, for it was no other than 
that jolly personage. 

” .All, Pickwick—really Mr. Pickwick, m3’ dear Sir, 
excuse me — I shall he happy t.i receive any private 
suggestions f>f 3ours, as un/icus ciirur. hut you must sec 
the impropriety of vnur interfering with my conduct in 
this case, with such an cid <: iptnudum argument, es the 
offer of balf-a-giiinea. Itoally, rny dear Sir, really,” and 
the little man took an argnincntativc pim-h of snuff, and 
looked very profound. 

“ Mv only wi.sh. Sir, ” said Mr. Pickwick. “ was to bring 
this very unpleasant matter hi as speed}’ a close as 
possible.” 

"Quite right—quite right.” said the little man. 

" With which view," continued Mr. Pickwick, " I made 
use of the argument which niy experience of men has 
taught me is the most likely to succeed in any case.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the little man, ” very good, very good, 
indeed ; but you should have suggestea it to 'tne. M3’ 
dett Sir, I’m quite certain you cannot be ignorant of the 
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extent of confidont'O which must bo placed lu profobhional 
men. If any authority i‘an bo necessary on such r point, 
my dear Sir. let me refer to tlie well-known case in 
Barnwell and " 

** Never innut George Barnvoll/’ intorrupted Sam, who 
liad remained a wondering listever during tins short 
colicquv. ‘ everybody knows vhat sort of a case Ins wa^, 
tlio* it’s alwu\s been inv opinion, nnnd you, that the 
voung ’ooman deser\od scragging a precunis sight more 
tiran lie did H<Av-^'e\er. that's neither here injr there. 
You want me to accept of lialf-a-guinoa Werry well, 
1^’in agreeable I (‘an’t sav no fairer than that, can I, Sir'* 
(Mr l*n ii‘k smiled ) Tlion the next c|uestign i^, what 
the devil do \ou want witli me, as the man said veri he 
seed tlie ghost * ” 

Wo want to kimw —” said Mr Wardlo 
“ Now mv dear Sir m\ dciy Mr.” interjiosed the busy 
little man. 

Mr Wardlo shniggod Ins hhoulders. and was silent. 
“We want to know,” said the little man, solemnly, 
“and we ask the cjuestion of \ou, m order that w'o maj 
not awaken apprehensions inside wo want to know who 
yoir\c gtU m tins lioustu at present 

“Who ther*' Is in the liouse' ” san^ Sam. in whose 
mind tlie inmates were ahva>s represented hy that 
partK ular artcln of their i f)sUunc, wiiu h came under 
his immediate su])erintcndcni e “ 'rhero’s a vo(;den leg in 
numher Hix, tliere’s a pair of Ue-Hians in tlurteen, there's 
two pair r>f h.il%4*s in tlie (oinnier'ial, titoie’s tiieso here 
painted tops m the smiggerv inside tltfi bar, and fue nn^ro 
tops in the coffee-room ” 

« “Nothing more'^” said tlu* little man. 

“ Slop a bit,” replied Sam, smldenlv recollecting him- 
Hel{ vs , there’s a pair tif Vellinglons a good deal 

vom, and a pair r/ ladv’s sliucs, m number five 

“What srjrt of ^riof's'*" iiastil\•itcjuired Wuroile, wlio, 
together witli Mr Pl'k^^nk. luid ijenm lost in bowihiifr' 
rnent at tin; siuguhir < atnlogue of \ i si tors. 

“Ck*untrv make,” replied Sam. 

“ Any maker’s name ' ’ 

“ Brown.” 

“ Where f)f ” 

“ Muggleton.” 

“It tstliern,” oxfiaimod Wardlo. “ By tioavens, wo’vo 
found them.” 

HRid Sam. “The VellingloiiK lias gone to 
. Dor to nf Omunonfl.” 
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No/’ Raid tho litllo man, 

“ Yor, for a lic onco/’ 

“Wi^’ro in time/* exclaii'iiod Wardlr, “Show us the 
room , not a moment to he lost ’* 

‘‘Tray, my dear Sir—pray/’ ^aid tlie little man, 

'* caution, caution ” • He drew from his pocket a red silk 
purse, and looked Nory hard at Sam a> ho' drew out a 
sovenugn. 

Sarn grinned expro'-sivclv 

“Show Us into flu* rof)m at once, witfiout annourcing 
U'J,” said the little man. and it’s vours 

Sam tliicw the pnuUod toj)-. into a oornor, and led ^hc 
wa\ through a dark passage iind up a wi/e -taircase. 
Ho paused at the end of a seintid passage, and liold out 
his hand 

“Here it is." whispered the attorney, as lie deposited 
tlie monev in the hand <>( tlunr guide. 

'rhe man stepped to? ward f{ir a few paep',, frdlowed bv 
the two fiiends and thoir hgal ad\iser He stopped at a 
door 

“ Is tins the room * ” murmured the little gentleman 
Sam Tiodiled assi-iit 

Old Wiirdle openeti llie d(»or, and the wlmlo throe 
walki'd into till ro.pn just as Mr Jinglev>who liad that 
moment ref iirned. luid prodm ed the lieenee to the spinster 
aunt 

The spinster utt* red a huid shriek, and, throwing her¬ 
self in a eiiair, i oM*r4 d lier faee with h*T hands Mr 
•lingle erumpled ii]i iho lieenee, and thrust it into his 
coat-po('ket The uuweleome Msitors advan< ed into tlie 
ni'iddle of the room 

“\ou --\ou are a ince raseal. ar’uT mui * ” t'xelanmid 
WanlUu hrealhh^ss with passion 

“ Mv dear Sir, ni\ dear Sir.*' said the httle man^laymg 
his liat tlu' table “ rra\, t onsid**r ‘--i»ray, 
rnoqnaium, defamath>fi of . liara^ ter. action for damages, 
f'alm \ourself. mv dear ^ir. pra\ 

“ How dart» \on drug in\ sister from in\ lionse^ ’* said 
the old man 

‘*A\- ?iv \vr\ good^ ^sain me htth^ genllemaiu “ >ou 
may ask tliat. How <lare \ou. Sir eli. Sir **' 

“Who the devil are \ou ‘ iu*juirod Mr Jingle, m so 
Tien'e a tone, tliat tlie httle gentleman unoluntanly foil 
hark a step t'F tW(' 

** Who irt he, ynu scoundrel ” uUorposod Wardle. 
“ Ho’h my lawyer, Mr IVrkor. of (Irav’s Ini$ Porker. 
I’ll have this fellow jin^soeuted -indicted— Ifl—I H—• 
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damme, I'll ruin him. .*ud you,” continued Mr. Wardle, 
turning abruptly round to his sister, “you, Rachael, at a 
time^of life when you ought to know better, what do you 
mean by running away with a vagabond, disgracing your 
family, and making yourself miserable. Get on your 
bonnet, and come back. Call a Imckney-coach there, 
directly, and bring this lady’s hill, d’ye hoar—d’ye hear ” 
“ Cort’nlv, Sir,” replied Sam, who had answered Wardle’s 
violent ringing of the hell witli a degree of celerity, which 
must? havo appeared mars’ellous to anybody who didn’t 
know that his eye had been applied to the outside of the 
key-hole during the whole interview. 

“Get on tniir bonnet.” repeated Wardle 
“ Do nothing of the kind,” said Jingle “ Ijoavc the 
room, Sir—no business here—lady’s free to act as she 
pleases—more than one-and-twenty.” 

“ More than one and-twentyejaculated Wardle, con¬ 
temptuously. “More than one-and-fnrty ! ” 

“I ain’t,” said the spinster aunt, her indignation getting 
the bettor of lior determination to faint. 

“You are,” replied Wardle, “you’re fifty if you’re an 
hour ” 

' Here the spinster aunt uttered a loud shriek, and 
^became sense]f*r;.s , 

“ A glass of water,” said the humane Mr. Pickwick, 
summoning tlie landlady 

“A of water'” said the passionate Wardle. 

“ Bring a hucket, and throw it all over her ; it’ll do her 
good, and she richly deserves it ” * 

“Ugh. you brute'” ejaculated the kind-hearted land¬ 
lady. “Poor dear” And with sundry ejaculations, of 
“ Gome now, there’? a dear—drink a little of this—it'll 
do you good- -don't giM* way so—there’s a love,” etc. , 
the lagdlady, assisted by a chamber-maid, proceeded to 
vinegar the forehead, heat the har^ds, titillate the nose, 
and unlace the stays of the spinster aunt, and to admini¬ 
ster such other restoratives as are usually applied by 
compassionate females to ladies wlio are endeavouring to 
ferment themselves into hysterics. 

“Coach is ready. Sir,” said Sarfi, appearing at the door. 
“Como along,” cried Wardle. “I'll carry her down 
stairs.” 

At this proposition, the hysterics came on with redoubled 
violence. 

The landlady was about to enter a very violent protest 
Against thiA proceeding, and bad already given vent to an 
indignanl inquiry whether Mr. Wardle considered himself 
a lord of the creation, when Mr. Jingle interposed— 
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“Boots," said he, "get me an officer." 

“Stay, stay," said little >fr. Perker. “Consider, Sir, 
consider.” 

“ I’ll not consider,” replied Jingle, “ she’s her own 
mistress—see who dares to take her Lway—unless she 
wishes it.” •' ^ 

“I won't be taken away," murmured the spinster'aunt. 
“ I don't wish it.” (Here there was a frightful relapse.) 

“ My dear Sir,” said the little man. in a low tone, taking 
Mr. VVardlo and Mr. Pickwick apart. “ My dear Sir, we’ro 
in a very awkward situation. It’s a distressing case— 
very; I never knew one more so ; but really, my dear Sir, 
really we have no power to control this ladv'^ actions. I 
warned you before we came, my dear Sir, that there was 
nothing to look to hut a compromise ” 

There was a short pause. 

“What kind of compn’rnise would you recommend?” 
inquired Mr. Pickwick 

“ Why, my dear Sir, our friend’s in an unpleasant 
position—very much so. Wo must be content to «ufFer 
some pecuniary los.s.” 

“I’ll suffer any, rather than submit to this disgrace, and 
let her, tool as she i<», ho made miserable for life,” said 
Wardle. ^ , 

“I rather think it can bo done,” said the bustling little 
man. “Mr. Jingle, will you step with us into the next 
room for a moment'’” 

Mr Jingle assented, and the quartette walked into an 
empty apartment. “ 

“ Now. Sir,” said the little man. as he carefully closed 
the door, “is tiiorenowav of accimraodating this matter— 
step this way, Sir, for a moment—iu^o this window, Sir, 
where wo can bo alone—there. Sir, there, pray sit down, 
Sir. Now, my dear Sir, between you and I. we, know 
very woil, my dear S^, that you liave run off with this 
lady for the sake of her money. Don’t frown, Sir, don’t 
frown ; I say, liotwecn you and I, t/v know it. We are 
both men the world, and t/v know very well that our 
friends here, are not—eh ? "^ ^ 

Mr. Jingle’s face gradually relaxed; and something 
diatantly resembling a wink quivered for an instant in his 
left i^e. 

“Very good, very good,” said the little man, obeerving 
the impression he had made. “Now the fact is. that 
beyond a few hundreds, the lady has little or nothing till 
the death of her mother—fine old lady, my deii^ Sir.” 

" OM," said Mr. Jingle, briefly but emphatioalQr. 
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Why, yos.” said th® attorney, with a slight cough. 
*‘Ynu are right, my dear fjir, she is old. She 

comes of an old family though, my dear Sir; old in 
every sense of the word. The founder of that family 
came into Kent V^lion Julius Caesar invaded Hritain;— 
only one meyiher of it. since, who hlisn't lived to eighty- 
five, and lie was beheaded by one of the flenrys. The 
old lady is not soventv-three now. my dear Sir.” The 
little man paused, and took a pinch of snuff 
'‘*Well,” mod Mr. Jingle. 

•'Well, mv dear Sir -vou don*t take snuffs—ah! so 
mich the better -expensne lialut --well, mv dear Sir, 
you're a tin^\onng man. n^n of the world able to push 
your fortune, if \ou had <apital, 

“ Well,” said Mr Jmgle again 

Do you cnmpretiend ine‘^” 

'' Not quite ” 

** Don’t vou think nou. mv <lcar Sir, I put it to you, 
rfonV\ou tlnnk--that tiftN pound'' and liberty, would be 
hettei*tlmn Mi'^s Wardle and expectation ” 

“ Won’t do not lialf enough ^ ” said Mr Jingle, rising. 

Nay, nav. mv d-^ar Sir.” remonstrated the little 
attorney, soi/ing him bv the button ‘(inod round sum 
^ a man like cnuUl treble it in n%tim^ great deal to 
l>e done with fiftv pounds, mv dear Sir ” 

“ More to be done with a hundred and fifty,” replied 
Mr Jingle, eooll\. 

Well, my dear Sir, we won’t waste time in splitting 
straws,” resinned the little man. " stiy—saj—Hoventy.” 

“ Won't do,” said Mr Jingle. 

“ Don’t go away, my dear Sir--prav don't liurry," said 
tff'B little man Fiqhty; come I’ll write you a cheque 
at once 

** Won't do,” said Mr Jingle. 

“Well, my dear Sir. woll,” the little man, ntill 

detaining him; “just toll mo what will do,” 

“ KxpenHive affair,” said Mr Jingle “ M'uiey out of 
pM'ket—posting, nine ]>ounds, licence, throo that's twelve 
compensation, a hundred hundred and twelve—Brea^'h 
of honour—and loss of theJatiy 

"Yes, my dear Sir, yos,” said tiio little man, with a 
knowing look. " never mind the last two items. That’s a 
hundred and twelve -say a hundred —come.” 

" And twenty,” said Mr. Jingle. 

"Come, come, I’ll write you a cheque,” said the little 
man ; and lown he sat at the table for that purpose. 

• " I’ll make it payable the day after to-raorrow,” said the 
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little maD, with a look towarda Mr. Wardle ; aud we caa 
get the lady away, meanwhile.Mr. Wardle sullenly 
nodded assent. 

'* A hundred/* said the little man. 

'* And twenty,” said Mr, Jingle. 

My dear Sir,” rentonstrated the little man. 

“(iivo It him,” intorpobod Mr. Wardle,ind leU him 
go.” 

The ohojuo was written hv the little gentleman, and 
pocketed by Mr. Jingle 

“ Now, leave tins iu>u.se instantly ' ' said Wardle, starting 
up. 

My dear Sir,' urged the little man 

And mind,’ said Mr Wardle. “iriat nothing should 
have induced me to makt? tnis compromise -not even a 
regard for mj family—if I had not known, tliat the 
inunient )ou gtd any 111 * 4110 ^ in iliat pocket u( yours, 
you‘d go to tlie devil faster, if possible, than _>uii would 
without It - " 

“ My dear Sir,’ urged the httie man ligain 

“Bo ijuiel, Berkcr/ resumed Waidie 'Leave the 
room, Sir 

“Oil direcLlv,’ said the LiuaUa''hed Jingle B\e —b^e 

Bu kwn k 

' If any di^pit^^iouaU* spe* lator <oiild iiave beheld the 
countenance of tiie illu'^Lrii>ii'% man, who:,e name forms 
llio leading feature <d iiie nth' of ihi-^ work, duiiug ihe 
latter part of this coii^ersatuin, he would hav e been almost 
induced to wonder that the mdignauL tire wliicii Hashed 
from luH e^es, did not melt die glasses of his speeta^'los—* 
so majestic was Ins wralii Ills nostrils dilated, and his 
lists clenched mvoluntanlv, as lie he;y^l niin.self addressed 
by the villain. But lie te'^tral^(^t himself again -lie did 
pulverise him. 

** ileoe,” continued the liaidened traitor, tossing the 
li(^enco at Mr, Bickwi?k’s teet. “get the name altered 
take liome tiie huiy do for Tupp) 

Mr. Bickwick was a philosopher, but plulostiphers are 
only men in armour, after ail I’lie sliaft iiud reiwhed 
him, penetrated tlirouglf Ins pfiih)sopliical haruesd, to lus ^ 
very heart. In the freu/\ of nvge, he hurled tlie ink¬ 
stand madly forward, and followed ii up himself. But 
Mr. Jingle had disappeared, and he found himself caught 
in the arms of Sam. 

” Hallo,” said that oceeiitnc functionary, fumitor’s 
cheap vere you come from. Self-acting ink, tl^l 'ere ; it's 
wrote your mark upou the wall, uldgeu'lm'u. Sold stilly 
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Sir. wot’s the use o' runuiu’ arter a raau as has Diads tiis 
lucky, and got to t’ other end of the Borough by this 
time.” 

Mr. Pickwick’s iniud, hko those of all truly groat men, 
was open to conviction He was a quick, and i>owerful 
roasoner, and a moiiionf.s roHection sufhced to remind 
him rf tfie lUipotency of his rage. It aubsidod as quickly 
as it had boon rousod. He panted for breath, and looked 
beuignantly round upon Ins fnends. 

^/all we tell the laiaeutatioiis that endued, wheu Mis>, 
Wardle found lierself losorted by the faithless Jingle? 
>*kallwe extract Mr P -kwiek's niastorl\ des'/npliou uf 
that liearC-tH'*ruling scei ' * His note-book, blotted witli 
the tears of sviiipailn^ii ; humanity, open before us 
one woid, and it is in the printer's iiands. But, uo ! we 
will be rc'^olute ’ We will not wring the piildic U^aoiii, 
with tlio deliuealion uf sur)i su*Tering' 

Slowly and sadly did the two friends and the deserted 
lady, return in-xt day in the Muggleton heavy coach. 
Dimly and darkl> iiad the sombre sliadowsof a summer’s 
night fallen upon all around, wfien they again reached 
Dingley Dell, and '^tood within the ontiance to Manor 
Farm. 


CHABTKK XI 


INVOLVINd ANOTHKK .101 KNK^ AND AN ANTI- 
ill AlilAS DfS( (n'KKV -RKCOKDINt; MK IMCK- 
VVK^K’S DETKRMINA'PIoN 'll) HE IMtKSKNT \T 
AN ELK(TION ; AND ( UN'I’AIMNO A MAM' 
SOHirr OK THE Old) (’LKROYMANS 


ti t 

A NIGHT of fiuiet and re{X)se in the profound silence of 
Dingley Dell, and an hour\ breathing of its fresh and 
fragrant air on the ensuing morning, completely recovered 
Mr. Pickwick from the cfTects of lus late fatigue of body 
and anxiety of mind. That illustrious man had been 
separated from his friends and followers, for two whole 
days; and it was with a degree ol pleasure and delight, 
which no common imagination (tan adequately conceive, 
that he stopped forward to greet Mr. Winkle and Mr. 
Snodgrass, us he encuunteiod those gentluiaon on his 
return from his early walk. The pleasure was mutual; 
for who could ever gaze on Mr, Pickwick’s beaming face 
without experiencing the sensution ? But still a cloud 
seemed to.^ang over his companions which that great 
man couid not but be sensible of, and was wholly at aioss 
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to account fur. There was a mysterious air about them 
both, as unusual as it was alarming. 

“And how,’* said Mr. Ihcltwick, when ho had grasped 
his followers by the hand, and exchanged warm saluta¬ 
tions of welcome , “ how is 'ruprnari • 

Mr. Winkle, to wln^in the (|iiosLioii wa-^ more pecuharlv 
addressed, made no reply. He Uirued away ifis lioad, and 
appeared absorbed in inolandioU relloetion 

“Snodgrass,” said Mr. I^ckwuk. earneslly, * How is 
our friend lie is nut ill 

“No.** lephed Mr Snodgra'^s , and a u-ar trendded uu 
his sonliiiiorital e\e-lui, like a niin drop un a wnido^v- 
frame. “ No. lie la not ill 

Mr. l^lekwick slopped, and ga/ed on vii‘ b of Ills friends 
in turn. 

“ Winkle —Sn odgrass," said Mr i'u kwii k * what does 
this mean * Where i.sou%fnend ' Wiuit has happened ’ 
Speak—I conjure, i entreat—ua\, I eoniinand \ou, speak.'* 
There was a sulojiiiiit\—a dignn\—in Mr Ihckwick’s 
manner, nut to he witlisioiul 

“ He IS gone,*’ .said Mr Snodgrass 

'* Gone ' ” exclaimed Mr IheSw u k. *' ( h'IU' ' 

“(ione." repealed Mr Snoilgrass 
“Where’*” oj^<‘ultyed Mr Ihikwirk 

“ Wo can oufy guess from tliat coinnuiniealKin.” replied 
Mr. Snodgrass, taking a letter from his poekei. and placing 
It in hi 8 friend’s hand. “ VesLerda\ laurning, w hen a letter 


was roceived from Mr. Wardle. stating that \ou would he 
home witli his sister a% night, the meiancnoU winch luui 
hung over our friend during tin- w hole of tlni preMous da\, * 
was observed to iiu rease. Hi* ^hortl\ afterwards disap¬ 
peared 111? was missing during tlie \ y^ ~>le dav, and in tlie* 
evemug this letter was brought b\ the hustler fnuii the 
Crown, at MugghUon. It had boon left, in his cdi^gc in 
the niorying, with a strict mjum tion that it sliould not bo 
delivered until night.”* 

Mr Pickwick opened the epistle It was in !n.s friend’s 
handwriting, and those were its contents — 

“ My dear Pickwick, 

“ Vou, my dear frionct, jflaccd far beyond ilio roaidi 
of many mortal frailties and weaknesses whicli ordinary 
people cannot overcome. Vou do not know what it is, 
at one blow, to be deserted by a lovely and faseinatiug 
creature, and to fall a victim to the artitices of a villain, 


who hid the grin of cuuning, beuoath the mask of friend- 
ship. I liopo you never may. | 

“ Auy letter, addressed to me at the Leather Botflo, Cob-, 
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ham, Keut, will be forwarded—supposing 1 still exist. I 
hasten from the sight ot that world, which has become 
odious to me. Should I hasten from it altogether, pity — 
forgive me. Life, my dear Pickwick, has become insup¬ 
portable to me .iTho spirit which burns withm us, is a 
porter’s knot, on which to rest the heavy load of worldly 
careSfaud troubles, and when that spirit fails us, the 
burden is too heav> to be borne. We sink beneath it. 
You may toll Uachael—All, that name !— 

I “Tracy Torman/' 

“We must leave tin-, place, direct)^,’' said M r. L’lckwick, 
ho refolded the note, “ it would not have l^oou decent 
for us to reiiiam lie re, under any lurcuiii'^tanccs, after what 
has happened , aiul now we arc bound to follow in search 
of our friend ' .\nd so saying, he led tlie way to the 
house. 

His intention was rapidly lonimunicatod The en¬ 
treaties to leiiiain were iiro'isuig, hut Mr J^ickwick was 
mlloxible. liusiiiC'^-^, lie said, ic^uucd his unnuMliate at- 
tendi^nce 

The old clergyman wa*i pioseiiL 

“ You are nut really guing *” said he, taking Ml. I^ick- 
wick aside 

Mr l^ickwii 'v rcitcrale<i ins fuinie^d< >»'riinnation 
“ Then Iktc," >aid the uld geiiLleinan, a little manu¬ 
script, wliieli 1 iiad Itupedtu havetlie pleasure of reading 
to^ou myself I t(jund il on the deal h of a friend of mine 
a inedic.al man, engaged in uur O^unt^ Lunatii- Asylum— 
among a variety ol papers, win* li i had the option of de¬ 
stroying or preserving, its 1 thought it pro{X!r lean hardly 
believe tliat the manuscript is genuine, thougli it certainly 
U’ not m my fneud*s hand However, whellier it be the 
genuine produtaion of a maniac, or f<ainded uiK>n the 
ravmgfS of some unliappy being, which 1 tfiink more pro¬ 
bable, read it, and judge for yourself.” ^ 

Mr. i^ickwick received the manuf< ript, and parted from 
the benevolent old geullernan with many expressions of 
good-will and esteem. 

It was a more ddhcult task to take leave of the inmates 
of Manor Farm, fnmi wlibirl tli^y had received so much 
hospitality and kindness. Mr. Pickwick kissed the young 
tadies —we were going to say, as if they were his own 
daughters, only as he might possibly have infused a little 
more warmtli into the salutation, the comparison would 
not be quite appropriate—hugged the old lady with filial 
cordiality^ and patted the rosy cheeks of the female 
servants in a most patriarchal manner, as he slipped into 
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tho handsof carh, Romo more expressions of hia 

approval. Tho oxciiango of cordialities witli their fine old 
host and Mr Trundle, wore oven more hearty and pro¬ 
longed , and it was not until Mr. Snodgrass had been 
several tunes called for, and at last emerged from a dark 
passage followed soon After h\ lLmil\ (whose Wright e\cs 
looked unusually dim) that the three fr tends were enabled 
to tear IhemsoKcs from their friendly eruenainers. Many 
a backward look they ga\r at the I-’ann, as they walked 
slowly away and nian\ .i ki-s did Mi. Snodgiass waft^in 
the air, in ackmuviodgiiuMU of M>metliing verN like a lad\’s 
handkerchief, winch wu*> uu’.id fiorn ono of ^he uppef 
windows, until a turn of the huB' hid tin <ild lujuse from 
t luir sight. 

At -Miiggl etou they [iro- ured a ct.m on ance to Uoidiestcr. 
Hy the time tlew readied ilie la-^t-named plai't*, the vio¬ 
lence of their grief hod suth(^*ont K a hat* d to admit of t licir 
making a very e\‘ ellent rarlv dimior . end h:i% mg procured 
the necessary mhurnatinn relative to the road, the three 
friends set foi waul attain in tin* aft-Tnoon walk to (^oh- 
ham 

A delightful w'alk it foi it wa-^ i phsi-aut afloriiooii 

in June, and their wa\ las t hiough a ilcep and shady wood, 
cooled by the w^i^.d wliudi geiUl\ rii^tlfd the thick 

foliage, and enlivened h\ the songs of the hiiiK that perched 
upon tho boughs ddu* i\\ and the mos> ciepi in thn k 
clusters over the old vrei's, and iho^ofi giciii tuif ONcr- 
Rpread the ground like a silken mat I’heN emeiged upon 
’in open park, witli an abcient hall, displaying the quaint 
and picturesque urdiitecluie of l-'li/ahctli's time Long 
vistas of statol\ oaks and elm tree> appeausl on eicrv side . 
largo herds of deiu were crupjung tlu' f:^h gras-i. and oo- 
casiunally a staithsl hare seoured along the ground, with 
tho speed of the shadows thrown h\ iluMiglit clouds wtiich 
sweep across a sunii) h^uLcape like a passing lueath of 
summer, 

‘*If this,” said Mr. Ihckwick, looking about him; "if 
this were tho pla<'o to wlmdi all who are troubled %vitli our 
friend's complaint came, 1 Jaiigy^heir old attachment to 
this world would ver} sikui rotuin." 

“1 think 80 too,” said Mr, Winkle. 

“And really,” added Mr. Pickwick, after half-andiour*s 
walking had brought them to th«^ viHogo, “really for a 
misanthrope’s clioico, tins is one of tho prettiest and most 
desirable places of residence, 1 ever met with.” 

In this opinion aUo, both ^Ir, Winkle and Mr. Siojgrass 
expressed their concurrence ; and having been directed to 
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the Leather Bottle, a fclean and rommodious village ale 
house, the throe travollers eutorcd. and at once inquired 
(or a gentleman of the uamo of Tiipman. 

“Show the gentlemen into the parlour, Tom,” siud tlie 
landlady. 

.■V stout Country lad opened a door at the end of the 
passage, and the thiec friends entered a long, low-roofod 
room, furnished with a large uumlior of high-iiarkod 
Icether-cushioncd chairs, of fantastic shapes, and em¬ 
bellished with a groat variety of old portraits and roughly* 
coloured prints of sf)mo antiquity. At tlio upper end of 
the rooni/was a table, with a white cloth up«m it, well 
coNcred \Mth a roast fowt, hat-on, ale, and ct ceteras, and 
at the table sat Mr Tupinan, looking as unlike a man who 
had taken his leave of the world, as possible 

On theontianceof his friends, that gentleman laid down 
his knife and fork, and witli a mournful air ad\anced to 
meet them. 

“ I did not expo'^t to see you here,” he said, as lie grasped 
Mr. Pickwick’s hand “ It’-' %er\' kind ” 

‘'Ah'” said Mr Pickwick, sitting down, and wiping 
from his forehead the per-^piration which the walk had 
engendered.,. “Finish \our dinner, a^id walk <nit with 
me. 1 wish to speak to you alono^ ’ ^ 

Mr Tupman did as he was desiicd. and Mr. Pickwick 
haMng refreshed himself with a co]iious draught "f ale, 
waited his friend’s leisure. The dinner was quickly des¬ 
patched, and they walked out toj^ntlier 

For half-an-hour, their forms might have been seen pac¬ 
ing the cluirch^ard to and fio. while Mr Pickwick was 
engaged m eomhating his companion's resolution. Any 
repetition of his*arguments would ho. useless, for what 
language could eoiivey to them that energv and fop o 
which thoir great originator’s manner < onimiinieated ? 
Whether Mr. Tupman was alroar^v tired of retirement, f»r 
whether fio was wiiollv unable to resist the eloquent 
apj>eal which was made to him, matter^ not, ho did not 
resist it at last. 

“ It mattered little to hii'.,” he ^aid. “ where ho dragged 
out the miserable remainder of his da>.s and since Ids 
friend laid so nun h stress up<^>n his humble companion 
ship, he was willing to sliare his twlveiitures,” 

Mr. Pickwick smiled; they shook hands; and walked 
hack to rejoin their companions. 

It was at this moment that Mr. Pickwick made that 
immov^tAI discovery, which lias been the pride and boast 
of hig friends and the envy of every antiquarian in thin 
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or any other country. They had ^)assod tho door of tlioir 
inn, and walked a little way down the villago, before they 
rorollectod the precise spot m wliH-h it stnod tho^ 

turned back, Mr Tb^kwick’s eye fell upoy a small broken 
stone, partially biiried^in the ground in front of ,i cottage 
door. Ife paU'^od 

“This IS \ory strange',” said Mr I’lckwic-k 
What IS strange’” in^[niied Mr TujHnnn, '^taring 
eagerly at e\er\ object near bini but tlio nglit 
“(lud l)lcss me, tin* matter^” 

This last was an ejaeulation f»f irrcprcssil^le astonislj- 
ment, otH'amnnod by seeing Mr Picku e 1:, in bis ^ithnsnism 
for discovery, fall on his Kneo^ Beftoe the luMe stone and 
( ommence \vipmg rlie du-^t offwiib )iis jxickef-luindker- 
I’hief. 

‘'Tliere is an mst nption here,” -^aid Mr Ibckwick 
“Is it possilih*'” •>iiid ^^r Tupinai. 

“ I t an diflf'ein,” contniMcd ^Ir Pi 'kw lek, nilibmg away 
with all his might, rind ga/ing intenth tf^rough^ his 
>pocte. les “ T c'an dist'eni a (*ioss, and a lb and rnen 
T. 'Idus Is important.” continued Mr Pi-'k\vi 'k. starMng 
up. “This Is some \ory old mst nption, evis'ing perlmps 
long before the ain'ieni alms bouses in place T* 

must not be ^ 

Ho tap{)ed at the cottage deor \ labt-iuring nrin 
opened it 

*'I>o\nu know bow tliIs stone eain.^ liere, m\ friend 
inquired the bene\olent^Mr Ibckw.< k 

“ No, I floan't, Sir,” replied the m in, < lyilly " It w’as 
hero long afi’»re I w'ar b*wn, or am on u^ ” 

Mr. I’lekw'ick glaneed tnuinpbanth at hn <'''in]\\n;*'n 
”You \oti .ir<‘ not narte nlarlv b<'tl tMit. I (i\r 

to • 

say,” said Mr Pickwick, trembling witli ui\i('t\ *'^'ou 
wouldn't mmd -eiling it now *” 

“ \b* iTut wbo'd bu\’#it inquired t lie min, with an 
expression of fai'e wliu'h lie [Mobab!\ meant to be \ei\ 
cunning. 

“ IMl give YOU ton slnllmgs tor n. iv cmee.” said Mr 
Pickwick, “ if \on would lakeBr •p f<w me ' 

Tlie astonisbineiiL of rlu* village nun beea>il_\ imagined, 
^'lion (the littl(» stone baling ijei*n raised with om‘wreneb 
of a spado), Mr Ibckwuck, bv dint of groat juTsonal o\ei- 
tion, bore it with Ins own Inuuls to the inn. and after 
having carefully washed it. dep(wit('(i it on tlie table. 

Tho oxullntum and jo\ of the Pi<‘k\\ jeknius know no 
bounds, when thoir patience ami assuluiU. thoir*v#shing 
and scraping, were crowned with sut'ct*ss Tlie stone was 
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uneven and broken, and the letters were strangling and 
irregular, but the following fragment of an inscription was 
clearly t(' be dcciphcrod.— 

t- 

H I I. S ,T 

V M 

1 ‘ S H I 
S M. 

*\. \ K K 

Ml. V ukwiclv's c>cs >parKl*Ml uitli dt light, ns ho sat 
Knd gh>ayd o^cr llic tnii-^urr hr li.id di"'(>)\ocd lie 
liad altanird one of thr«xronie--l ol)jects of his ambition. 
In u country' kiu)\Mi to abound in reniain^ of llic earU 
ages, in a village in which tlnue still existed some 
memorials of tlie olden tune» he--lie, ilie CJiairinan of 
the PickwK’k ('luh—iiad discttvered a strange and <'urious 
inscription of unqueslionahle antiquiiv. wlneli had whollv 
escaped the oh^ervalion of tlu^ many learneil men who 
had prcf'cdod liim. He <ould liaidl) trust i]\o evidonie 
of Ills senses. 

“This—thi^/ said ho, “determines me Wo rf^turn 
to town, tO'iiif)rr*>u 

*'To-morrow exclaimed his atmirVng followers 

“Tomorrow,” said Mr Pukwick. “This troasuro 
must he at once dc]^ositod where it '^an he tlioroughl\ 
investigated, and properi} undcrsioud. 1 have anotlior 
reason for thi^ step In a few days, an election is to take 
place for the horougl, of Katansv^ill, at vv hu h Mr rerkcr. 
a gentleman w liom 1 lately mot, is the agent of one of tlie 
oindidate^ We will i>ehold, and minulel} exanune, a 
scene so inlerosW.’g to every Englishman.” 

We will,” was tlio animated ery of three voieos, 

'.fr Pickwick w>oked round him. Tlio attuchiiumt and 
fervcnirof lus follower.-^. liglite<I ^ip a glow of LMthusiUKni 
within him. He was their leader, and ho felt it. 

'* Let us celebrate this hap]»y meeting, with a convivial 
glass,” said he. '^I’his projichition, like the other, was 
ref eivod witli unaniino^cs *ii)|dauso. And having himself 
deposited tlie important stone in a small deal l)ox, pur¬ 
chased from the landhuiy for the purjioso, he placed 
himself in an arm-chair at tlie head of tlie table; and the 
evening was devoted to festivity and converhation. 

It wag past eleven o’clock—a lute liour for the little 
village of Lobhain -when Mr. ihikwick lolirod to the 
oedr^jli which liad been propaied for liig reception. Uc 
threw open the lattice window, and sotting his light upon 
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the table, fell into a train of inecVtation on tho hurnorl 
events of the two preceding,days. 

Tho hour and t)ic place were both favourable to con¬ 
templation; Mr, Pu-kwick was roUHod, by tlie cliureh 
clock striking twelve The first stroke of tflo hour sounded 
solemnly in )iis ear, bift wlnm the bell ceased t^ie stillness 
seemed insupportable, he almost felt a.s if he had ](5st a 
eoinpanion He was nervoiis and excited ; and hastily 
undressinc hirnsolf, and placing Ins light in tlie chnnnqy, 
got into bed 

Kvorv' one lias experienced that di^ji^'iecahle state of 
mind, in wlnoli a sensnMon of bodih weariness m vairt 
I ontends against an inabihtj. tt^hleep It Pick¬ 

wick's condition at thi'» moment he tossed iirst on om 
ade uiul tlien <01 tlie (a)iei and |. ci severingly closed his 
e\es as if to < tjax hniisclf to sliuuU’r It w as of no use. 
\Vhether it wa^ the uuwtjn^^d exertion lie had undergone, 
(>r the heat, or tfie brind\ ami water, or the strange d 

-whatever it was, thougiits kept leverting \ei\ un 
c(unfortahly Uj the grim ]nctures down stairs, and the*old 
stories to whn h thev had gi\en rise in toe course of the 
evening \fiei half-ttn hour’s tumbling alioiit, he came 
to the un uifI'^fju tor\ conclusion, that ii was of no U'*e 
tiying to sleep, so 4u* g®t up and partiallv die^tMl hunselt 
vnytliing, he thoilglit. was helrei ttian King tliere (anc\mg 
all kinds of hotrors He looked out of the wmdow--~it 
wus very dark He w'alked al.wnit the room -it was \er> 
lonely. 

Ho had taken a ftiw I'ft'iis fnun tlie dooi to tlie window, 
and from tlie window to the door, when the eleigwunira 
niiinuBcnpt for the first time enti red liis head. It was a 
good thought. If it failed to interest V tn, it might semi 
him to .sleep. Ho ttiok it fiom his eoat-po<‘ket. and dmw 
ing a small table toWiirds bis bed-side, trimmed the liftbt, 
put on hiH*spe( laeles, ap^l ci>inposeil himself to read. It 
was a strange handwriting, ami the paper was much soiled 
and blotted. The title gaNC him a '-udden start, too ; and 
he could not avoid casting a wn^tful glanc e round the 
room. liefleetuig on the ahsuoli^ of giMUg wav to sueh 
feelings, however, he trimmed tlie light again, and reivd as 
follows •- 


A Mai>man’h MANiscrtii>T 

•‘Yes! u madman's! How that word would have 
struck to my heart, many \ears 2450! How i| vvould 
have roused the terror that used to come upon me some 
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times , sending the blood hissing and tingling through 
my veins, till the cold dew of fear tstood in largo drops 
upon in\ '-km, and iny knees knocked together witli 
fright' I like it now though lt*s a tine name Show 
me the nnmareh whose angr\ frown was e\er feared like 
tlio glare of a inadinan's eve - who*' (ord and axe, were 
e\er Iiaif so ^iire as a nuidnirtirs gripe llo! tio! It's a 
grand thing to be mad ' to be {ieepetl at like a wihl lion 
through the iron bars ~U) gnash one’s teeth and howl, 
Lin* leng >till niglit. to themenv ring of a lieavy 
chain—and to roll and twine among tlic straw, trans¬ 
ported with sut h hra\i' nuisua llunah for the mad¬ 
house* ir’^^a laie plU^e' 

* I lememher da\> when I was ufmid t>f being mad , 
w’heu 1 used to start fnjin mv sleep, and fall upon mv 
knees, and pra\ lo he spared from the curse of m> race, 
when I rushed from the sight i f meinmeut or hapjiincss, 
to hide niNself in sdine It^nelv ])Iaee, and spimd the weaiv 
hours in waitdnng the progre-^s of the fever that was to 
consamc in> hram I knew that madness was mixed uy 
with m\ ver\ hlowd, and the marrow mv bones, that 
one generation liad pa-^stal awa\ without the pestilence 
appearing among tliem, and tii it I was the first m whom 
It Would revive I knew it niu^t li( 4 ,so ^hat so it always 
had been, and so it (‘\er would be . and ^Mien I cowered 
in -onie obscure ‘ orner of a crowded room, and saw men 
whisper, and point, and turn tlieir eyes towards me, J 
knew Llie\ were telling oaidi ottier of the do*)rnod mad¬ 
man . and 1 slunk away again to #-i(jpe in solitude 

"I did this for \ears, long, long veais thev were. The 
nights here are Jong sometimes -verv lt>ng but they aie 
nothing to the resll^ss nights, and dnuKlful dreams 1 had 
at that time It makes me cold to remember them. 
Large dusky foriui wuth sl\ and jeering faees crouched m 
the corners of the room, and beyt over ru\ bec^at night, 
tempting me to inadiiess. They told me in low whiapors, 
that tlie fU)or of the old house m which mv father’s 


father died, was stained with Ins own hlood, shed by his 
own liand lu raging madness. I tlrove my fingers into 
my ears, but they screafiica ifito mv head till the room 
rang with it, that m one generation before him, the mad¬ 
ness slumbered, hut that his grandfather had lived for 
years with Ins hands fettered to the ground, to prevent 
his tearing himself to pieces. I knew tliey told tlio truth 
-1 know it well. I had found it out years before, 


though t|iey had tried to keep it from me. Hat ha! 1 
was too cunning for them, madman as they thought me. 
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At last it came upon mo, and I wondered how I could 
ever have feared it. I could go info the world now, and 
laugh and wliout witli tlio htjst among them. I knew I 
\MiH mad, but they did nr)t uvoii -suspect it. How 1 used 
to hug myself with delight, when 1 thoiight of llie fine 
tnck 1 was playing the^n after their old pointing and lc*er- 
mg, wluMi I was not mad. but uni) dreading tHat 1 nyght 
one da> lieconu' sn ’ And how I used to laugh for ](*>, 
wlicn I was alone, and thought liow well 1 kept my 
secret, and how quickl> my kind friends w<mld h^vo 
fallen from me, if ihov had known tl'c liuih. I could 
liavo screamed with ecstasy when I dined alone wit^ 
some fine roaring follow, to think how pale lie \%uuld have 
turned, and liow fast he would li?i\e run. if he had known 
tlial the dear friend wh<i sat close to him, sharpening a 
hnglit ghttiTiiig knife, was a madman with all tlie power, 
and half the will, to plunge it iii his lieart. Oli. it was a 
merr\ life ' 

“ Ku hes bis-airu' mine, wealtli }X)urtal in upon me, and 
I "ioted ill pleasures eiihaiu ed a tliousand fold to me b> 
the consciousness of my widi-kept secret I inherited an 
<3state 'riu* law -the iuvglc e\ed law itself, had been 
de(‘LM\ed, and iiad lianiied o\er disputed tliousauds to a 
madman’s hand'. Where was the wit qf the sharp- 
sighted men iA simul fniiid ' Where the dexterity of the 
law\ers, eager to discover a flaw * 'Die nuiduuiu's cunning 
had o\er-reav lied them all. 

1 hud inuiie). How 1 w'as courted ’ I spent it pio- 
fusel\. lluw 1 was ju*^ihe<P lIow those thiee proud 
uverbeaimg brothers humbled tbeniseK cs be lore me ^ 
riio old wlute-headed fitlier, too - sucli deference—suoli 
respect—-such dosoted friendship - why, he worshipped, 
nie 'I'he old man had a daughter, a'litl llie young men 
a Hisier , and all the were jioor I was ncli . and 
when I mainod the gul. I saw a smile of triumph play 
u|Km the‘faces of her iJtcdv rclalncs, as they thought of 
ihtMT well-planned S(dieme, and of their fine prize. It was 
for me to smilt* To .sinih* ' To laugh outright, and tear 
my hair, and roll upon tlie gnuind with shrieks of morri- 
mont. They little tliouglOi tXe# had married her to a 
madman. 

‘Stay. If tliev had known it. would they have saved 
her * A sister's happiness against her husband's gold. 
Tlie liglitoat feather 1 blow into the air, against the gay 
chain that ornaments mv bo(l\. 

-In one tiling I was cioooiveil with all niy cunuinff. If 
I hud not been mad—for though wc madmen aro «narp- 
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witted enough, we gct^ bewildered somotimefi—I should 
have known tliat the girl would rather have been placed, 
stiff and void in a dull leaden codin, than borne an envied 
bride to niy ndi, glittering, house. I sliould have known 
that her lioart /as witli the dark-eyed boy wliose name 
r unee hea^rd lier breathe in her troubled sleep, and that 
she had Ihhmi sueritieed to me, to relievi» the ]>overty of 
the old white lieaded nian, and the haughlv brothers. 

‘"I don't reiiieinlii’r forms or faees now. but I know tlio 
gul was beautiful 1 hytou slie wa^, for in the briglit 
moonlight nights, wlien T start up from my sleep, and 
'll IS ()uiet about me, I see. standing still and motionlc'^s 
in one ('Ot.ier of this cell, a ^liglit and wasted figure with 
long black hau. which streaming down licr back, stirs 
W'lth no earthly wand, and evi^s that fix their gaze on me, 
and ne\er wink 01 close. Hush* the blood ^'hills at my 
heart I wni** it down ilyit form is //c/s, the face is 
\er\ pule ;ind tlie e\e'' an^ gla^'sy bright, but 1 know 
them well IMiat figure never moves, it u<‘ver frowns 
and mouths (jthers do, tliat HU this phue sometimes, 
but It IS much more dreadful to mo, even than the spirits 
that Lompt*?d inv main veaix ago it comes frosli from 
the grave , and is so very d»*ath-like 

“ For neu 1\ a vear I saw tliaj. fa(^‘ grow paler; foi 
nearly a year. I saw the tears steal do\vn the mournful 
cheeks, and never knew the cause. 1 found it out nt 
la^it though They could n<»t keep it fiom me long Sfie 
had ne\er liked me; I had neve; thought she did she 
despised my wealth, and hated he splendour m which 
she lived ,—1 had not expeitcd that. She loved another. 
Tim I had never thought of Strange feelings camo over 
me, and thought'i ,/,orced upon me by some secret power, 
whirled round and round iny brain 1 did not hate her, 
though r hated tlio boy she still wept for. I pitied—yes, 
1 pitied^—the wretehed life to which her I’old selHsh 

relations liad Jf>omed tier I krfew that she could not 
live long, but the thought that before her death she 
might give birth to some ill-fated being, destined to hand 
down madness to its olT■^prmg, determined me. I resolved 
to kill her. 

“For uuniy weeks 1 tliought of jxiiHon, and then of 
drowning, and then of fire. A fine sight the grand house 
in llames, and the rnfidinan'H wife Hmouldering away to 
cinders. Think of tlie jest of a large reward, too, and of 
some sane man swinging in the wind for a deed he never 
did, ancLall through a madman's cunning! I thought 
often Hf this, but I gave it up at last. Oh ! the pleasure 
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of stropping the razor day after day, feeling the sharp 
edge, and thinking of the gash one stroke of its thin bright 
point would make ' 

“ At last the old spirits^ wlio liad boon with me so (jften 
before, whispered in iny ear tliat the liir.e was come, and 
thrust the open ra/oi into mv liand. 1 grasyed it tirinlx, 
rose softly from the* bed, and leaned over'ni) sUepiug 
wife. Her face was buried in her hands I witljdre\s 
them softly, and tiio\ fell li>th‘ssly on her bosom. She 
had been weeping, lor tlio tiaees of the teais were«%till 
wot upon her (dieok Her ^ lee was ( aim and p'at id , 
and oven as I looked upon it, a tranquil smile lighted ^ip 
her pale features I laid m\ h^nd softly on l!».»r shoulder 
She startl'd -it was only a passing drt'iim I leant for 
ward again. She s<Teamed and woke 

One motion td mv hand, and she would never again 
have uttered erv or sound* Hut I was startled, and diew 
haek Her eves w^eu hxod on niinr 1 know not how it 
was, hut the\ cowed and fnglitiMied me . and I quailed 
beneath them She rose from the bed, still ga/uig fvxedl\ 
and stoadil\ on me I irembled; the razor wa- in in\ 
hand, hut f could not move. >hc made towards the 
door. As sfie iu*an*vl it, she turued, and witlidrew her 
eyes from my face ^ 'rhe spell was hrokt»i. I hounded^ 
forward, aiul efutched her by the arm rttering slinek 
upon shnek. she sunk upvm tlie ground 

“Now T f'ould have killed her without a stniggle . but 
the house wa^ alanmal I he ml ilie tread of fuot^'teps 
i>n the stairs. I repl»'‘cd the razor in its usual drawer, 
unfastened tlie door, and l alied loudh for assistain'o 

“They eame, and raised her, and placed her on the 
lied. She lav hendt of animation fm hours, and whtvi 
life, look, and speech returned, her senses liad deserted 
her. and she raved wildl> and funously. ^ 

Doctors were (ailed in grcjit men who rolled up to 
my door in easy < arftages, with lino horsos and gaudy 
servantR Thov were at her bedside for weeks. They 
liad a great mcidmg. and consulted together in low and 
solemn voices in anotlier rwiu One, the cleverest and 
moat celebrated aimuig them, me aside, and bidding 
mo prepare for the worst, told me—me, the madman *- 
that my wife was mad He stood close beside me at an 
oj^n window, hia eyes looking in my face, and his hand 
laid upon my arm With one effort, 1 ('ould have hurled 
him into the street beneath. It would have been rare 
sport to have done it; but my secret was at sl^ke, and 1 
let him go. A few days after, the\ told me I mif&t place, 
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her under some rostraiufc. 1 must provide a keeper for 
lier I ^ I went into the upon liolds where none could 
fioar mo, and lau;^liod till t'le air resounded with niv 
nhouls ! 

“Slie died novt day Tlio white lu-adt^d old man fol¬ 
lowed her to the gra\e, and the proud brothers dropptal a 
tear ovtT insru^ible corpse of her. wlio'^e sulTenrigs 
they b'ad le^^atded in her lifc-l Jiiic w ith iiui-.( Ics of iron. 
All lIiin w ftiod f.ii jiiv -.ccicL ninth, and I laughed 
belinid tln^ white luindki'ndiief whicti 1 lield up to m\ 
face, we rtuje home, till tlie tears came into my L‘\es 

“ P*nt though 1 had earned mi\ <ihje* i and killed lier, i 
was restless and d^Lurhed and I felt that Ijefore long. m\ 
-tHTet iuu>t be kninvn I ^vuild not Imle the wilil mirtli 
and jo\ winch lioilcd within me, and made me when I 
was alone, at home, jump up and l>eal m\ liands together, 
and daiiee round and round, and roar aloud. When I 
went t>ai, and tin h\\^\ « rftwds liuirsing about the 

streets or to tlic theatie, and tnuird the sovnul ot miisu\ 
and bidjeld tbe pi ople d.im ing, 1 felt ^ludi glee, that 1 
Could hate imhed among them, and Loiij them to piecea 
Innh ti* m limb, and howhd in transport Heit 1 ground 
m\ te. th, and '>tru( k my fts i upon tlje ll<>or, and drove 
m\ slmipuaiU into mv Iniiifls I ke[)t it down, and no 
-rie kiii'W I was a madman vet * \ 

I remember -though it'^^ one of the last tlnngs I can 
remember for now I mi\ realities with mv dreams, and 
having so mu(.h to di>, and being atwavs liurriod here, 
have no time to separate tin* two, from some* strange eou 
fusn>n in winch thev get involved "I remember Ikjw I let 
It out at last, lla' lia' 1 think I sec their frightened 
looks now, and feel the ease with which 1 flung them 
from me, and daslfed mv (demdied list into tlioir white 
faces, and tlien flew like tlie wind, and left them scieaui* 
mg and slioutmg far i>tdniid The strength of a giant 
conics upon me when T think of%iL. 'I’hore - Aa; liow 
this iron liar bend-, beneatli my furious wrench f could 
snap it like -i twig, only tlien* are long galleries lien,* with 
many doors I don’t think I (;ould find my way abuig 
them: and even if I cmik?, i know there are iron gates 
bi'low wdin*h they keep lo<*ked and barred. They know 
wliat a clever madman I have been, and tliej are proud 
to have me here, to show. 

“Let me see, ves, 1 Inid lieen out. It was late at 
night when I reai bed honn*, and found tlie proudont of 
the three proud brothers, waiting to see mo—urgent 
business l4 * I recollect it well, i Imted that man 
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with all a madman’s hate Many and many a tinfe h:ul 
my fingiT'^ longed to tear hnn. * 'Vhey ttdd me he was 
there. 1 ran swiftly up He had a word to to 

mo. I dismissed the servants It was lute, and we w'tie 
alone together /m //le tu'st ti))U' , 

“ I ke[)t iny eys e.yofully from linn .U iiisi, for I kiuwv 
.vliiil he little thoiiglil ind I ghuK'd in tin* hriowledgu 
that thu light of inadtn'"^ ghanied from them liko fiie 
We sat m silouce for a few mmutes ile spoke at hi^t. 
My leemt dis->ipaLion. and strange remark'^* made so 
after Ins suteTs death, were mi insult to her inemor\ 
t’ouplnig togetlier mans eireumstanees whuh had at first 
eneai)ed Ins obser\ation. he tlioLiglil 1 had 4 iot treated 
her W(_‘ll He wished to know^ w liellu r lie vsasrigiit in 
infon mg that I meant toMi’ita rcpnun h iipiai Iut mem(jr\, 
ami a disres])eet uptni her famil} II wa^ due Lo the 
uniform lie wore, to deiinind this explanation 

“Tins man liad a eommi'>sion in the erin\ a euin 
mission. pureliRsed with ms moue \, and Ins sister''* misery. 
11 ns was tin* man wlio ha 1 been foremost m the plot to 
ensnaie me. and gta-'^p nis wealth Hiis was the man 
w'ho had been tiie mam in'.: i inu nt m f'Muing ins si'.ter 
lo wed nil . w'ell kiK)wmg tliai hei heart was giseu to 
that puling bos hue' Dm to r>s u^itorm* The 
livery of Ins degradation' 1 turmd ms ese". upon Iniii 
I I'ould not help iL —hut 1 spoke not a woui. 

“ I saw tlie sudden ( hauge that eaim iipon him, beneath 
ms gazt* He wa*. a liold man. hut tlie i oloiir laded funii 
ills fat-e, ansi lie dres'^ haek Ins ehair I dragged mint 
neaier to him , and U'. I laughed I svas sery meiiy then 
-1 suw hnn sluulder 1 fidt tl e madness, rising within 
me. Ho w Is afiaid of me 

“ ‘ Yon we I e s (^r\ fond of y oui >i'.:er lu-n '.he wii'. ahs e 
I said ‘ Vers 

“ Me looked nneasils anuind Inm, and I saw In* hand 
grasp the back of Ins (^lan t>ut he said nothing 

Von sillain,’ said I, * I found you out. 1 diseosered 
vour hellish plots against me. I know her heart was tlxed 
on sumo one else before son eompelled tier to mans me. 
I know It 1 know it ’ 

“He jiimptM suddenl> from Ins elian, blandished it 
aloft, aud bid mo stand buek fur 1 ts:»ok eaie to bo getting 
eluxer to him, all the time I spoke. 

“ 1 scroamod rather than talked* for I foU tumultuous 
passions e<ldynig througli my veins, and tlie old spirits 
whispering and taunting me to tear Ins heart out. 

“'Damn you/ said 1. starting up, and ruAiitig npmi 
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him; ‘I killed her. I 4m a madman. Down with you. 
Blood, blood, I will have it.’ 

“1 turned aside with one blow, the chair he hurled at 
me in his terror, and closed with him ; aud with a heavy 
crash, we rolled upon the floor together. 

“It was a fine struggle that, for ho was a tall strong 
man, .fighting for his life ; and I, a jxjwerful madman, 
thirsting to destroy him. I knew no strength could equal 
mine, and I was right. Itight, again, though a madman ! 
His* struggles grow fainter. I knelt upon his chest, and 
clasped iiis brawny throat, firmly with both hands. His 
face grew purple; Ins eye.s were starting from his head, 
and with potruded tonguje, lie seemed to mock me. 1 
squeezed the tighter. 

“The door was suddenly burst open with a loud noise, 
and a crowd of jicopie rushed forward, crying aloud to 
each other, to semire the madman. 

“ M\ secret was out; aud my only struggle now, wa^ 
for liberty and freedom 1 gained my feet before a hand 
was on me, threw myself among my assailants, aud 
cleared m) way with my strong arm as if 1 boro a hatchet 
in my hand, and hewed them down before me. 1 gained 
the door, dropped o\or tlic banisters, and 111 an instant 
,was in the stre t. ^ 

“Straight and swift 1 ran, and no one dared to stop me. 
I heard the noise of feet behind, and redoubled my speed. 
It grew fainter aud fainter in the distance, and at length 
died away altogether but on 1 Ixiuiided, tlirough marsh 
and rivulet, over fence and wall, wk h a wild shout which 
was taken up by the strange beings that flocked around 
me on every- side, and swelled the .sound, till it pierced 
tb« air. I was borii^ u^xm the arms of demons wlio swept 
along upon the wind, and bore down bank and hedge 
before them, and spun me round and round with a nx.stlo 
and a speed that made my head swim, until at last they 
threw me from them with a violent shock, and I fell 
heavily upon the earth. When I woke I found myself 
here—here in this gay cell where the sun-light seldom 
comes, and the moon steaks in, in rays which only servo 
' to show the dark shadows auout mo, and that silent figure 
in its old comer. When I lie awake, 1 can sometimes 
hear strange shrieks and cries from distant parts of this 
large place. What they are, I know not; but they 
neither come from that pale form, nor docs it regard 
them. For from the first shades of dusk till the earliest 
light of mofning, it still stands motionless in the same 
place, liatening to the music of my iron chain, and 
watching my gambols on my straw l^d.’’ 
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At the end of the manuscript, ;was written, in another 
hand, this note :— 

[The unhappy man whose ravings are recorded above, 
was a melancholy instance of the baneful results of 
energies misdirected in early life, and e.K-csses prolonged 
until their consoqucNCos could never bo repaired. The 
thoughtless riot, dissipation, and debaucliery cf his 
younger days, produced fc\cr and delirium. The first 
rffocts of tho latter, %vas the strange delusion, founded 
upon a well-known medical theory, strongly contended 
for by some, and as strongly contested hy others, that 
an hereditary uiadno.ss existed in his family. This pro¬ 
duced a settled gloom, which in time developed a morbid 
insanity, and finally terminated in raving madness There 
IS every reason to believe that the events he detailed, 
though distorted 10 tho description by his diseased im¬ 
agination, really happcnc<i. It is only matter of wonder 
to those who weio acquainted with the vices of his early 
career, that his passions, when no longer controlled by 
reason, did not lead him to the commission of still'more 
frightful deeds ] 

Mr. PickwK'k’s candle was just expiring in the socket, 
as he concluded the perusal of the old clergymail's manu¬ 
script; and when the light went sudden!, out, without- 
any previou-v flicker by way of warning, it communicated 
a very considerable .start to his oxc ited frame. Hastily 
throwing off such articles of clothing as ho had put on 
when he rose from Ins uneasy hod, and casting a fearful 
glance around, he on(«e more scrambled hastily between 
tho sheets, and soon fell fast asleep. 

The Him was shining brilliantly into his chamber when 
ho awoke, and tlie morning was far advanced. The gloom 
which had oppressed him on the previous night, hod 
disappeared with the dark shadows which shrouded the 
landscape, aud his tl^ought.s and feelings were as light 
and gav as tho moniing it.solf. After a hearty breakfast, 
the four gcntleiiicii sallied forth to walk to Gravesend, 
followed by a man licaring the stone in its deal box. 
They reached that town abgut one o’clock (their luggage 
they had directed to Ifc forv^arded to the City, from 
Rochester), and being fortunate enough to secure places 
on the outside of a coach, arrived in Loudon in sound 
health and spirits, on that same afternoon. 

Tho next tliree or four days were occupied with the 
preparations which were nocossary for their journey to 
the borough of Eatanswill. As any reference to that 
most important undertaking demands a separace'hhapter,* 
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we may devote the lines whirh remain at the rlo^^e 
of this, to narrate, with groat brevity, the histor}' of the 
anti<juarian dwrovorv. 

It appears from the Transartions of the (Miih, then, 
that Mr Piokwiek leeLurod upon Mir diseo\or> at a 
(TOncral ('Iwb Mooting, convened ni* tlio night siK'cotvling 
then* return, and entered into a variety of ingenious and 
erudite sj>e.'illations on the meaning of the iiisenption 
It also appears that a skilful arti't exe('utod a faithful 
dolftieation of tlio eiinosity, wliieh \\as engraven t>n stone, 
and prest'nted to tlie Roval Anti(|uanan Sr-)c'ietv, and 
ofher IeanT'‘d tjodie-- -that heart-burnings and jealousies 
witliout niiniher, were ereated In lual (■tmtrt)versais u hudi 
were penned upon the sul>je(t—and that Mr ihekuiek 
himself wrote a pampiilet, <ontammg ninet\ six page> 
of very small print, nnd twentv-se\m dilTcrent leadings 
of the inscription 'I'hat tnrecfild gonthmien cut off their 
eldest sons with a ^Inllmg a pie-’o for piesuming tr> doubt 
the antifjuity of the fragment—and that one ent Inisiastu* 
indiOdual cut Inm-elf otT premn tiirelv. in despair at being 
unable to fathom its meaning Thai Mr Pirkwiek was 
elected an honorary member of sevent con nativ e and 
foreign soc'ieties^ for making tlie discovery , that none of 
♦ the scventeenh’ould make anvthing1)f it, but that all the 
seventeen agreed it wa^^ veiv extr.iordin.irv 

Mr Hlottou, indeed -and the name will bo doomed to 
t)ie undying contempt of t bo^e vv ho cult ivate the uiv sterious 
and the sublime —Mr Bh>tton, we s.iv. with t (le (hmht and 
cavilling j^cciiliiir to vulgar minds, pre-^^mef^ to •^tate a 
V lew of tlie ca^'O. as degrading as iidieulous. Mr Hlotton, 
with a mean desire to lainish the lustre (T the immr»rtal 
n*ameof Pickwick, flctually undertook a journev lo(V)hhaTn 
in person, and on liis return, s.irc.ist a ally ol»->erved m nn 
oratioft at thefJub, tliat he had -^cen tlit" man from wfiom 
the stone was pun liascd, (hat t^ic man presiitned the 
stone to be am icnt, but solemnlv denied Mie antiipnly 
of the insenplion -manmuch as lie represented it to have 
been rndelv farvod l)v liimself m an idh^ mood, and to 

w 

display letters intended t<^bi«ir peitlicr more or less than 
the simple const rmtion ofHill Slumps, his mark”: 
and Miat Mr. Stumps, being Iilllc in the liabitof ongimil 
i-omjiosition^ and more a' custoim*d to bn guided by the 
sound of words than hy tin; strict rules of ortlKJgraphy, 
had omitted the concluding “ I.” of hischnstian name 
The Pickwick {.'lub, as might hav(' been expected from 
HO enli^ifi^ned an Institution, received tins statomont 
•with the contempt it dozened, expelled the presumptuous 
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;md ill-conditioned Rlotton fron? the society, anu \otod 
Mr. Pirkwirk a pair of golck spoctaclos, in token of tlieir 
(‘ntif'donco and h pprrd)ation , in return for wlin-h, Mr 
I'lekwiek ('aused a [tnrtraiL of lurnsolf tj ho painterP and 
>iiinp np in the (‘hih-morn wlnrli portrait, by tlie by. he 
(bd wish *0 have destroyed when }ie gn v'^a few \etu-^ 

Mr Iton was e,eit(Ml but not <onqiioied llo nl-o 
. ole ^ pamphlet, addressed to the seventeen learneri 
-..none', (orUaining a repetitioTi rd tfio statement lie had 
)!'ee.dv made, and riiMier more tlian lialf intimatinp liis 
op’inon tliaf ttie ^e\enteen h'firned ^oi’ietK^^ aforesaid, 
so many “hiimhnps’ ^It-nuipon the \irtnnus in- 
di;j''',ation "f ilio siwcniecn lieuncd -nineties liein^ ronsed. 
seveial flesh pauiidilet^ ajipeaied. tie foic’L,ni learned 
sotuUiO'^ ('oMe''punded with thi* n\U\e learned '^^l•lOtlcs, 
the n^iiive learned -oeietfos translated the pamphlets of 
tho foreign leurnefl ^oeioties mtn huplish, the foreign 
learned societies trntislated t)ie jnunphlets of tlie native 
learned societies into all sorts ot languages and rime 
commenced that t^deiiratod soientitu’ dis^ n^'^ion so well 
Known to ah men, ji-. the Pu'kwiek cotttro\risy 

Hiil this ba^<' ;it"cm]it to iiijuro Mi Pe k, re('oilod 
upon the head of its*calumnious aiulior I’he sc\onteen* 
learned socieiles nnanimousU \oted the pre-umptuous 
Plotton an ignotant meddler, and fnrtliwuli ^et to wmrk 
upon moie tioaiisos than omt And to this dav the stonf 
remains an dlegihle n^inununt ot Mr Piekwick's great¬ 
ness <ind H lasting trripii\ of tiu lirrlmess of In^ encmic< • 


i'W \PTKli Ml 

l)KSPKIiM'l\ 1 ; (»F \ VKii'i IMI’OllTAN l PihKPKIUM; 
ON 1HK PAin i)V MK i'K K W U K No hi*>^ AN 
Ki’oi’ii i\ Ills i|pi: 'Piiw IN rnis 

11 K. PICK WICK .s apaituient-' in (loswcll Slrocl. 
ill althougii on a limUtul si alt\ woro not onl\ of a 
vcr\ neat and etnnlortablr disiiiption. bur peenharh 
adapte„u] tho uoidenve of # man of Ins gimiu^ and 
obHCTvation. His sitting rotun was tin' t'ust tloor front, 
hiH bedioom the second f!(>or fnml . and thus, whetlier 
he wore sitting at his d(‘sk in the parlour, or stamhng 
before the dressmg-glass ui liis donnitorv, lie bad an 
equal opyK)rtunity of contiunplatmg liuinan nature in all 
the nurucroiis pliases it exhibits, in that not more jH'tjnilous 
than popular Inoniughfurc. His landlad\, Mrs%l|f rdell 
the relict and sole executrix of a do* cased ( u^toiuMiouse * 
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oflicer—was a roinoly v'oinaii of bustling nianuora and 
agreeable apprarauco, wjtii f\ natural genius for cooking, 
improved bs study and long practice into an exquisite 
talent. There were no eluldron, no scr\ants, no fowls. 
The only oihei inmates of the house wore a largo man, 
and a small po> , the lirst a loilger, i\te second a production 
of T^ardelTs. Tlie large man was always liome pre¬ 

cisely at ten o\'lock at night, at which hour he regularly 
condensed himself into ilie limits of a dwarhsh Frencb 
hod tca(l m the hack parlour, and the infantine sports 
and gMunaslic exorcises td Muster llanlell woix' oxclip 
SI el\ t'onlined t<i t lie neighhouring pa\ (Unents and gutters. 
Clcanlino'^s ainl ‘juun ieigi/.ed throiighout the houso ; and 
in u Mr. Tickwick’'- will \sas law. 

To au} one acquainted with tho'^c points of the domestic 
economv of Ltie e'.tahli-.hmcnt, and coiuetsant with the 
admirable regulation of Mr IMckwick’s mmd, his appear¬ 
ance and behaviour on the nionimg )'re\ lous to that which 
had been iixcti upon for the journt \ to Eataiiswill, would 
have Moon most riu sterious and uiui'(^nintabie He paced 
the room to and fro wuh hurne<i steps, poppi-d his head 
out of the window' at inter\a!s (d about three nunutos 
each, constanth referred to his wateh. and exhibited 
unany other n.aniff'laiions of impanencc, vi-ry unusual 
with him It wa^ e\ulenL that sometlnng of great 
importanLO v\as in M>ntemplation, hut wliat that some¬ 
thing was not e\en Mr'> Hardell herself had been enabled 
to disonver 

“Mrs. Hardell," -said Mr. Ihek\vi<‘k at last, as that 
amiable fcinab appioac he<l the lerminaMon of a prolonged 
dusting <d the apartment- 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Jhirdedl 

“ Your little boy is a \erv long lime gone.” 

“Why it’s a goo<l long wa^ to tlu* Horough, Sir.” ic- 
inonstratcd Mrs liardell ^ 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Piekw u k, “ % erv true . so it is ” 

V* 

Mr. Pickwiek lelapsod into sileme, and Mrs Hardell 
rcsumod her dusting. 

“Mrs. Hardell,” said Mj. Jhckwiek at tlie cxjuiation 
of a few minutes. 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Ikardell again. 

'* I>o you tfiiiik it’s :i iniieii greater expense to keep two 
people, than to keep one 

“ La, Mr. Pickwick,” said Mrs Hardell, < nlounng up to 
the very bonier of her cap, as slic fancied sins oljsorvod a 
species q( patrimonial twinkle m the eyes of lier lodger, 
" La, Mr. Pickwock, what a question * ” 
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“ Well, but do you ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“That depends—” said Mrs Bardell, approaching the 
duster very near to Mr Pu*kwick’s elbow, wiiich was 
I)lanted ou the table; “tliat depends a good deal uiK)n 
the person, you know, Mr Pickwick, and# whether it’s .1 
saving and <*areful prison. Sir.” 

“That’s very true,” said Mr. Pii*kwick, “but^ho pofson 
[ have in in\ c\c (ht^ro lie looked \erv liaid at Sirs. 
I’a dell) I tliink qualitie-i, and lia*', more- 

ovei, a consideraiilo knowledge of the world, and a grgat 
deal of sharpness, Mr>. l>aidcn , winch uia\ be of material 
Use to me ” ^ 

“ La, Mr Ihckw ick," vaid Mr^ Baideli , l \%2 cniuson 
using to her cap~bordei again. 

“I do,” said Mr Pu'kwick. growing onorgotic, as w'as 
fils uoni in speaking of a '•uhject whnh intcresiod him, 
“ I do, indeed , and to toll ^011 the truth, Mis Bardell, 1 
have made U}) niv mind 

“ Dear mo. Mr,” e\i laiinod Mrs Ikirdell. 

“You’ll tlwnk it \or\ 'iirange now,” ^aul the amiable 
Mr. Pickwick, with a good-humoured glance at his com¬ 
panion, “that I never eotisuked \ou al)oni this matter, 
and never e\en incnlioned it, till I sent \our little boy 
out this morning —eh^*” 

Mrs. Ihirdell could onl\ repl\ bv a look. Mie had long 
worshipped Mr Pickwu k ai a distance, hut liero she was, 
all at om 0 , raised to u pinnacle to which her wildest and 
most e\tia\aganl hopes had never daied to a.spire. Mr. 
PickwK’k w*a*-going to ^>ropo'-e a deliberate plan, to<^- 
-eut her little bu\ to the lioroiigh, get him out of the 
wa)—how thoughtful — how considerate 1 

“ Well,” said Mr. thckwuk, '‘wluit do you tlnuk *” 

“Oh, Mi. IMckwuk,” '^aul Mi'^ Buidell, trembling with 
agitation, “\oirre verv kind. Sir.” ^ 

“ It’ll .sj^ve jou a good deal of trouble, won’t it?” said 
Mr. Ihckwick. • 

“Oh, I never tliought anything of tlie trouble, Sir,” 
replied Mrs. Bardell; “and, of course, 1 should take more 
trouble to please you then, than ever , but it is so kind of 
you, Mr Pickwick, to ha\« so iiifich consideration for m\ 
loneliuoss ” 

“ Ah, to bo Kiiro,” said Mr Pickwick ; “ 1 never thought 
of that. When I am in town, you’ll always have some¬ 
body to sit with you. To be sure, so ^ou will.” 

“I’m sure I ought to i)o a very happ> woman.” said 
Mrs, Bardell.” 

“ And your little boy---” said Mr. Pickwick, 

10 
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“ bless his heart," interposed Mrs. Bardell, with a 
matemaJ sob. ' 

“ He, too, will have a cortipanion," resumed Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, “a lively one, who’ll teach him, I’ll be bound, more 
tricks in a week, than he would ever learn in a year.” 
And Mr. Pickwick smiled placidly.. 

“Oh you'dear—’’ said Mrs. Bardell. 

Mr. Pickwick started 

“Oh you kind, gopd, playful dear,” said Mrs. Bardell ; 
and without more ado, she rose from her chair, and hung 
her arms round Mr Ihckwiok’s neck, with a cataract of 
tears, and a chorus of ^ohs 

“ Bless riy soul,” cried the astoni.shed Mr. Pickwick , 

“ Mrs. Bardell, my good \Vomau—ilear me, what a situa 
tion—pray consider-—Mrs, Bardell, don’t—if anybody 
should come—” 

“Oh, let them come,” exclaimed Mrs Bardell frantic¬ 
ally; “I'll never loa\e you—dear, kind, good, soul”; 
and, with these words, Mrs. Bardell clung the tighter. 

“Mercy upon mo,” .said .Mr. Pickwick, struggling 
violently, ”1 hear somebody coming up the stairs 
Don’t, don’t, there’s a good (‘reaturo, don’t ” But entreaty 
and remonstrance were alike unavailing for Mrs. Bardell 
bad fainted 1;’ Mr l^ickwick’s arms : and before he could 
gam tune to deposit lior on a chair, Master Bardell 
entered the room, ushering in .Mr Tupman, Mr Winkle, 
and Mr. Snodgrass 

Mr Pickwick was struck inotionloss and speechloas. 
He stood with his lovely ourde.n in his arms, gazing 
vacantly on the countenances of his friends, without the 
slightest attempt at recognition or explanation. They, 
in their turn, stared at liim , and Master Bardell, in hm 
turn, stared at everybody. 

The astonishment of the Piekwickians was so absorb¬ 
ing, and the perplexity of Mr. Pickwick was so extreme, 
that they might have remained 111 exactly the same 
relative situations until the suspended animation of the 
ladv was restored, had it not been for a most l>eautifui 
ana touching expression of filial affection on the part of 
her youthful son. Clad in » tight suit of corduroy, 
spangled with brass buttons of a very considerable size, 
he at first stood at the door astounded and uncertain; but 
by degrees, the impression that his mother must have 
suffered some personal damage, pervaded his partially 
developed mina, and considering Mr. Pickwick as the 
aggressor, he set up an appalling and semi-earthly kind of 
howiin^S find butting forward with his head, commenced 
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asBailing that immortal gentlemaja about the back and 
legs, with such blows and pinches as the strength of his 
arm, and the violence of his (Excitement allowed. 

*‘Take this little villain away/* said the agonised Mr. 
Pickwick, “ he’s mad.” 

"What is the matter?” said the three tongue-tied 
Piokwickians. , 

** I don’t know,” replied Mr. Pickwick, pettishly. 
"Take away the boy—(here ifr. AVinkle carried the 
interesting Ix^y, screaming and struggling, to the further 
end of the apartment).—Now help me, lead this woman 
down stairs.” ^ 

"Oh, I am better now/’ said Mrs. Bardell, fu’.ntly. 

" Ijot me lead you down stairs/’ said the ever gallant 
Mr. Tupinan 

"Thank you, Sir—thank you”, exclaimed Mrs. Bar 
dell, hy8tericall>. And doyvn stairs she was led accord¬ 
ingly, accompained hy her affectionate son. 

"I cannot conceive—” said Mr. Pickwick, when his 
friend retunied — "1 cannot cuncei\e wdiat 1ms lieer. the 
matter with that woman I liad merely announced to 
her my intention of keeping a man rver\’ant, when t>he fell 
into the extraoidiiiur>' partjxjhin in which you found lier 
Very extraordinary ttyng ” ' 

" Very,” said lu.s three friends 

" I^laced me m such an extremely awkward situation/' 
continued Mr Pu^kwick 

"Very,” was the leply of his followei^. as they 
coughed slightly, and k>ukcd dubiously at each other. 

This behaviour was not lost i\\)ou Mr. Pickwick. He 
remarked their iiicreduluy. The) evideutlv susjMicted him. 

“There is a inau in tlie pas'-ago uo^v/' said Mr Tup» 
man. 

" It*8 the man I sjioke to you about,” said Mr. Picl^ick, 
"I sent for him to the Borough this ruoniiug. Have the 
goodness to call him ujf Snodgnvss.” 

Mr. Snodgrass did a-s he was di'sired, and Mr. Samuel 
Weller forthwith presented himself. 

“Oh—you remember mo. I supixise/’ said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. • • 

"I should think so,” replied Sam, with a patronising 
wink. “Queer start that 'ere, but he was one too many 
for^ou, warn’t he ? Up to snuff and a pinch or two over 

"Never mind that matter now/’ said Mr. Pickwick 
liastily, “I want to speak to you about something else. 
Sit down/’ • • 
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“^hank’co. Sir/' Sam, And down ho sat without 
further bidding, having previously deposited his old white 
hat on the landing outsidd the door. “Taiu't a worry 
good 'un to look at/' said Sam, “but it's an astonishin' 
'nil ti' wear; aid afore the lirini went, it was a werry 
liand'^ome Ule. Hows’evor it's ligiiter witliout it, that's 
one /.hiiig, evor> hole lets in some air, that’s another 
—wentihiU'»n gossamer I calls it " On the delivery of 
this sentiineut, Mi Welli^r smiled agrecahly upon tlio 
asij^mbled PickwiekiaiH. 

“ Now with regard to the matter on wliieh 1, with the 
Q'lnt iirrence of tlie^c g^MUlemon, sent for noii,” said Mr 
f^ickwic k. 

“That’s tlie pint. Sir/ interposed Sam; “out vith it, 
as t)ie fatluT said to the child, vm ht‘ swallowed a farden/' 
“We want to know, in the tirst place/’ said Mr. Ihck- 
wMck, “ whether y<»u liave uny,reason to be discontented 
wnth Vfnir pieseiu situation 

“ Afore 1 answers tliat ’ere question, gon’lni'n/ replied 
Mr,, Weller, "I sliouUl like iv) know, m the lll'^t place, 
whether you’re a goin’ to purwide me vich a better ” 

A sunbeam of placid hene\()lcnce played on Mr l^ick 
wick's features as lie Miid, “ I ha\c half made up my rnmd 
to engage you myself “ ^ 

“ Hav<^ >ou, tliough said Sam 

Mr. Pickwick nodded m tlie an'iimative. 

“Wages'^” inquiicd ^arn. 

Twelve pounds a veai/’ replied Mi Pickwick 
‘Clothes’'^” 

“ Two suits " 

“ Work ? " 

• “To attend uppn me. and travel about with me and 
these gentlemen liere " 

“ l^ake the hill down,” said Sam, empliatieally. “ I’rn 
let to a single gentleman, and the teims is agreed u|>on.'' 
“You a^'cept th** situation ” irfquired Mr. Pickwick, 
“('ert'nly/’ replied Sam “ If the ( lothes llts me half 
as well as the jdace, they’ll do.” 

“You can get a character of course?” said Mr I^iek- 
wiek. ' • 

“ A.sk the landlady o' the Wliito Ifart alx>ut that. Sir,” 
replied Sam. 

“ Can you come tliis evening ? ” 

“I'll get into the clothes tins minute, if they’re here/' 
said Sam with great alacrity. 

“ Coll at eight this evening/* said Mr. Pickwick ; “ and 
if the UnfuirieH are aati.sfactory, they shall be provided.” 
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With tho single exception of ont amiable indiscretion, 
in which an assistant houscmfiid had equally participated, 
the history of Mr. Weller’s conduct was so very blameless, 
t hat Mr. Thekwic'k felt fully jnstified in clc^smg tho engage¬ 
ment that very oveying Witli the promptness and 
energy which characterised not onlv the puhhc proceed 
ings, but all the private action-, of this extraordinary 
man, ho at once led lus now attendant to one of those 
eonvtmient emponunis wiiore gentlemen's new and socopd- 
hand elotlics are provided, and the troublesome and in¬ 
convenient formality of measurement dI'^ponsed with ; 
and before night liad closed m, Mr Weller wait furnished 
with a grey coat witli tlie buLtem, a black hat 

with a cockade to it, a pink striped waistcoat, light 
hreochos and gaiters, and a variety of other necessaries, 
too uumorous to ro< apitulate 

** Well," said ttiat sudde*nlv-Lransformcd indn idual, as 
ho took his seat on tlio outside ef the hlatanswill coach 
next morning, “I wonder veihcr I’m meant to be a 
footman, or a groom, or a gamekeeper, or a soedsinau. 
I looks like a sort of compo of over\ one on ’em. Never 
mind, thoro’s change of air, plent\ to sec. and little to 
do; and all tins suits mv complaint uuconynon, so long 
life to tlio Pickvicks, Rays I." 


CIIAPTPH XIII 

80MK ACCOUNT OK KATANSWILL. OK'IMIK STATE OF 

PAirriKs TUKUKiN . anooktuk i:le(TU)n of a 

ME.MHKH TO SKIiVK IN r.VKLIA.MKN'r KOK THAT 

ANCIENT, I.OVAL, AM) PATIHOTIC MOKOUtHI 

• • 

\yK will frankly acknowledge, that up to tho period of 
1 1 our being first immersed in tlio voluminous jiiipors 
of tho Pickwick Cdub, MIC had never lieard of Fatanswill ; 
wo will with equal candour admit, tliat we have in vain 
searched for proof of tho actual existence of such a place 
at the present day. Knowing the deep reliance to bo 
placed on every note and s^-atem^itof Mr. Pu'kwick's, and 
not prosurniug to set up our recollection ligaiust tho re¬ 
corded declarations of that groat man, we have oousulted 
every authority, bearing upt)n the subject, to which wo 
could possibly refer. Wo have traced evorj’ name in 
schedules A and H, without meeting with that of Eataua- 
will; we have minutely examined every corner of the 
Pocket County Maps issued for the beuolit of ep(uety by 
(tur distinguished publishers, and the same result has 
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attended our investigation. We are therefore led to 
believe, that Mr Pirkwuk^ with that anxious desire to 
ibstam from giving offmoe to a^^, and witli those dolieato 
feelings for whu^'ji all wlio knew him well know lie was so 
eminently rcinarkahle. purposely substituted a fietitious 
desi^natioit, for the real name of tlio place in whieli his 
observations wore made. We are confirmed in tins belief 
bv a little circumstance, apparently slight and trivial in 
itsglf, hut when considered in this point of view, not 
nndeser^^lg notice. In Mr Piekwick's note-hook, w'e 
ean just traee an entr} of the fact, lliat tlie places of hiin- 
"clf and ft^lowers were booked by tlie Norwich coacli ; but 
this entry was afterwar^*^ lined through, as if (or the 
purpose of concealing e\en the direction m which the 
borough IS situated. We will not, therefore, hazard a 
guess upon ttu' Mihjcct, but will at once proceed with this 
historv , content, with the mafcnals which its characters 
have provided for us. 

It appears then, that the Kaianswill people, like the 
people ot mam 'ifhcr snmii towns. <-onsidered themsehes 
(*f the utmost and ino-^l inightv importauf'e, and that everv' 
man in Knlan^wilh t on^ewju^ of tlie weight that attaciied 
to Ins example, felt himself hound to unite, lieart and 
soul, with one of the two great paVtios tliat divided the 
towm- -the I^>Iins and the HulT-, Now the Mlues l(»8t m* 
opportunity of ojtposiug tlie Ihiffs, and tlie BufTs lor.t no 
opporlunitv of opposing the Pdiies, and tlie eonsef|uenco 
was, tliai whenever Mie Huffs anj^ l^luos met togeihcrat 
public meeting, I'own-hall, fair, oi market, disputes and 
liigh words aro^o herwem them Witli these dissensioiiK 
^il IS almost sujiertluous to sa> tha* every thing in Eatans- 
will wns made ^nirt\ question If the Buffs proposed to 
now skvliglit lie market place, the Jellies got up public 
incoftrigs. and denounced the pro.eeding, if tho Jiluos 
proposed the erc<‘tion of an ad-^litatmal juiniji m the High 
Street, the Ihiffs ro.-^e as one man and stood aghaflt ai 
the enormitv. Then^ were lilue shops and l^uff shonw, 
Blue inns and Buff inns, there wa^ a liluo aisle and a 
Buff aisle, in the very cliiir* h i/self. 

Of eourse iL was ossentiallv and indispensablv nocofisary 
that each of these powerful parties should have its ehoson 
organ and representative and, ac^-ordingly, there were 
two newspapers m the town — tho Katatiswill Gazette and 
the Eatanswill Independent; tho former advocating Blue 
j»nnciploH, and the latter rondu(;ted on grounds decidedly 
Buff, tflino DewHpaj>orH they were. Such leading articles, 
and such spirited attacks!—“Onrworthlesscontemporarjq 
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the Gazette'’—“Tliat disgraceful*and dastardly journal, 
the Independent”—‘'Tliat and sfMirnlous print, the 
tndoj>enaont " That vile and slanderou^^ f-alumniator, 
the Gazette ” , -tho-io and other spint-a^irring denuncia 
tions were strewn plentifully over tlio columns of each, in 
every number, and oxnted feelings of the ntost intense 
delight and indignation in the bosoms of the towns¬ 
people 

^^r. Pickwick, with hi'^ iisunl foresight and sagacity, had 
chosen a peculuirh desirable moment lor liis vuit. to the 
lx)rough. Never was such s contC'^t known TlieHonour- 
ahle Samuel Sluinkev, of Slunikey Hall, wars the Blue 
candidate, and Horatio . of I’lzkin Lodge, 

near Katanswill, Inui been pievailed upon ijy his fnends 
to stand torward on the Huff interest 'ITie (dazette 
warned iho eleetors of Katanswill that the eves not only 

V M 

of England, but of the wlToh; civihsed world, were upon 
thorn, and the Independent nnporatively demanded to 
know, whether the consiuuemv of Katanswoll were the 
grand follows, they had alwivs t ikon them for, or*base 
Mid ser\ile tooN, undeserT.ing ahko rd the name of Eng 
lishmen and the l>lessirig> of freedom Never had such a 
commotion agitated tlie town oeforf' 

It was late in tlie ^»voning when Mr Pi^wick and In-^" 
companions, assisted by Sam, dii^iiioiinted fiom the roof 
i>f the I*!atani 5 Will ('oach Large blue silk flags wore Hying 
from the windows of lIic Town Arms Inn, and bills weie 
posted in every sasli, yitunating. in gigantic letters, that 
the honourahli' Samuel ^tlumke\’s ('ominittee sat tViere 

w 

daily A cnnvd of idlers were assembled lu the road, 
looking at a lioarse m.m in the balcony, %vho was appar¬ 
ently talking tumself \er\ red in the fa ti in Mr Slumke\ s 
ludialf, but tho for^e and point of whosi' argument-* wore 
somewhat impainnl b\ tin* perpetual boating of fouT large 
drums which Mr hhakiiiL ctunmittee hatl stationed at 
tho street corner Then' wa-^ a lius\ Iiltl • man beside him, 
tiiougli, who took otT Ins luit at inter\nN and motioned to 
tho people to chcor, whun tlie\ regularl\ did, most 
onthusiaHtically, and as ihe reiJ faced gonileinau went on 
talking till he was redder in the fa(‘e tiian e\or, it seemed 
to answer his purpose quite us w^ell as if anvlwdy had 
beard him. 

The Pickwickians had no sooner dismounted, than 
they wore aurroundotl bv a branch mob of tho honest and 
independent, who fortlivvitli set up three deafening cheers, 
which being responded to by the main body (^o%it's not 
at all necessary for a crowd to know what they are cheer- 
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mg about) swelled inttj a trorncndous roar of triumph, 
which stopped even the rcd-Zacod man in the balcony. 

" Hurrali ’ shouted tlio mob in conclusion. 

“One cheer jnoro/’ screamed the little fugleman in 
the balcony; and out shouted tlio mob again, as if lungs 
were cast non, with steel works * 

“ Jslumkey for ever ’ roared the lionest and independ¬ 
ent. 

“Sliinikoy for ever*'' oclu^od Mr Pickwick, taking off 
his*'hat. 

No Fizkin.'* r<iared the c n>\vd. 

**Certaiulv not,” sliouted Mr. i'lckwick. 

“Hurrah ’ ” And tlioii there was another n^anng, like 
that of a whole menagerie when tlie elephant has rung 
the boll for tlie told imat. 

“ Who IS Slumkev ’ " whispered Mr Tupinan. 

“I don’i know,” replied Mr fht'kwick m tlie same 
tone. “Hush Don’t ask any (piostions. It’s always 
best on tliesr f»ccasinns to do what tlio moh do.” 

“hut suppose then‘ arc two mobs'’” suggcsftKl Mr 
iSnodgrass. 

“Shout witli the Lirgesl," n'plicd Mr. Pu'kwit'k. 

Volumes could not ha%e said more. 

They entered the liouse, the rro'ftd opening right aud 
left to let tliom pass, and cliecring vociferously. The 
first object of consideration w'as to secure quarters for 
the night. 

“Can \vc have bcd*> here-'” inouired Mr. Pu'kwick, 
Hummonmg tlic waiter. 

“Don’t know, Sir,” replied the man, “afraid we*re 
full, Sir—ril inquire, Sir ” Away ho went for that pur- 
jKise, and presently returned, to ask whether the gentioinen 
were “ Blue.” 

AsVieither Mr Pickwick nor his (ompannjiis took any 
vital interest in the c*ause of caiidnlatc, llu; ques¬ 

tion was ratlier a diflicult one in answer In tin ^ dileininn 
Mr. Pickwick belhougiit Iniiibclf of his now friend, Mr. 
Perker. 

“ Do you know a gcntV^nian ,of tin* name of Porker?” 
inquired Mr. Jhckwick. 

“Certainly. Sir; honourable Mr. Samuel Slumkey's 
agent.” 

“ Ho i« Blue, I think ” 

• Oh yes, Sir.” 

“Then we are Blue,” hhkI Mr. Pickwick, but obsor\'izig 
tliat tyc .man looked rather doubtful at this accoinmu^ 
dating announcement, he gave liiin his card, and desired 
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hixn to present it to Mr. Porkci^ forthwith, if lie sliowld 
hapjicn to be in the liousn. ' The waiter retired ; and rr- 
appeannp almost iminediatoly with a request that Mr 
f’ickwu^k would follow him, led tlie wm to a largo room 
on the first floor, wljore. seated at a long talilc <"ovored 
witli books and papers, wac Mr Porker. ^ ^ 

“Ah all niv dear Sir,” said tlic little man advanejiig 
to meet him . “ ver\ happy to ^ee you, mv dear Sir, %er\ 
I’ray sit dow n. So ^ou lnv\e earned vour intenlion .into 
efTe<'t ^'ou ha\e come down liore to se<' an election— 
eh‘>'’ 

Mr. Pickwick rtq)liefl m the alhrmative 

“Spirited contest, nn dear !*jr," ‘^aid the little m.m. 

“I am delighi ed to lu‘nr It. said Mr Pu-kwe k. rubbing 
Ills bunds “1 hki* to sco sturdN pair loti^sin, on what¬ 
ever swfc It IS <‘al]rd foiih, and so u\s a spirited 
contest ?” * 

“ Oil \es/* said the little man. ‘'\ervmiicli so indeed 
We lia\e opened ali the puldic house's m tlie plac^. and 
'eft our adversary nothing bur the liecr shops -masterU 
stroke of |s>l]c\ that. m\ (ieai Sir, cli —and tlio liule 
man, smiled * oniphu cnt}\. and took a large pinc}i of 
snuff. 

“ And wliat are tli^ prohahilitics as to the result of the 
I ontesi inquired Mi Pickwick 

“ Why doubtful, m\ (fi'ar Sir. i at her doubtful as yet," 
n plied the little man. '* Ki/.km's people liave got throe 
und-thirtv voters m tlu^ lof k-up coatdi-house at the White 
Hart.** 

“ In tlie c<uu‘h-house ^ " said Mr Pu'kwiek. coiisidernblv 
ahtonisfied h\ this second stroke of polic\ ^ 

“d'hnv keeii ’em locked up there, tifl they want >in, 
KVsumed tlie little man. “'l*he efTect of that is, \ou see. 
to prevent c)ur getting at them , and even if we co^ild. it 
would bo of no use. kn* tliev kee)'» them \eryiinink on 
pnr[>ose. Smart fellow l’i/kiii\ agiuit \ery smart fellow 
indeed 

Mr. Piekwick staled, hut saul nothing. 

“Wo aie pretty t*m<ulgnt. tiiough/' said Mr. Porker, 
sinking Ills \ou'e alniosi, a wluspor “ We had a little 
tea-party here, last niglit divi'-and-forty women, inv dear 
Sir—and ga\o e\orv one of ’em a green parasol when fiho 
wont away. 

“A paraBol!" naid Mr. Piekwiek. 

“ Fact, mv dear Sir. fact. Five-and-forty green parn- 
Bols, at seven-and sixpeueo a-pioi'e. All woiti^n like 
finer}*,—extraordiniwy the elTe<'t of thoao parasols. 
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Secured all their husbands, and half their brothers— 
beats stockings, and flaniio); and all that sort of thing 
hollow, idea, niy dear Sir, entirely. Hail, rain, or 

sunshine, you ca\i’t walk half-a-dozen yards up the street, 
without encountenng half-a-dozen green parasols." 

Here the httle man indulged in a convulsion of mirth, 
which was only clieckod hy the entrance of a third party. 

This was a tall, thm man. with a .sandy-coloured head 
inclined to baldness, and a face lu which solemn import¬ 
ance was hlondod with a look of unfathomable profundity 
He was drowsed in a long brown svntout, with a black cloth 
waistcoat, ?|;id drab trousois. A double cyo-glass dangled 
at liis wai'.tt'oat and on'his head he woio a very low- 
crowned hat with a hrr^ad iu'irn The new comer w^as 
introduced to Mr. Ihckwick Mr I'oft, tdic editor of the 
Eatanswill Cra/ette After a few preliminary remarks, 
Mr Pott turned round to Mr* Pickwick, and said with 
solemnity - 

** This contest excites gieat intore.st in tlie metropolis, 
Sir‘>" 

“ T belio\e it does,’* ->aid .Mr Pickwick 

“To which I ha\e reason to know," said looking 

towanls Mr ^Porker, for ci:)rroboratinn, - “ to which I 
* have reason to knfiw rnv aiticle of IVist Saturday m some 
degree contributed " 

** Not the least doubt of that,’* saul the httle man 

“ Tlie prc->^ a m'ghtv engine, Sir, ” said Pott 

Mr Pickwuck yielded his a-sent to the proposi¬ 

tion 

“Hut I tiust, Sir,” said Pnti, “tlm* I have never 
abused the enormous power i wield I trust, Sir, that I 
fiave never pointeh tlie noble instrument winch is placed 
in iny hand-, against the -ai'red bosom of private life, or 
the t(fnder brea'^t of individual reputation , J trust. Sir, 
that I have devoted my energic* U) to end»*avourH 
humble they mav he, humble I know tiiey are to instil 
those principles of—which --are--" 

Here the editor of the KatrinHWill (ra/ette, appearing 
U) ramble, Mr. Pickwick ^imc his relief, and said- 

“ Certainly " 

“And what, Sir"—sauf Pott—“what, Sir, let mo ask 
you as an impartial man, is the ntato of the public mind 
in London, witli reference to my r'ontobt with the Iiido- 
p<5ndcnt 

“ Greatly excited, no doubt," interposed Mr. F*orker, 
witli a« look of slynoHs which whs very likely accidental. 

“That contest,’* said Pott» “ shall be prolonged so long 
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afl I have healfcli and strength, ahd that portion of talent 
witli which T am giftod/ From that contest. Sir, 
although it may unsettle men’s minds and exfute their 
feelings, and render them incapable for, the discharge of 
t he every-day duties ^of ordinar\ life, from that contest, 
Sir, I will never shrink, till I have set my lf:)el upon the 
Faranswill Independent. I wish tlio people of London, 
and the people of this <’ovintiv to know, Sir, that tliev 
mav roly upon me tlmt T will not do-ert tliom, that I 
am resolved to stand by thoin. Sir, to the last 

Your conduct nio^t noble. Sir,” said Mi. Pickwi^’k . 
and he grasped the hand of the in ignainmou# l*ott 

'* You are, Sii. 1 perceive, .■•.nan of scn-e and talent,” 
saul Mr. Pott, almo,st breaihlc'-^s with the velieinence of 
In', patriotic declaration * ! am most Imppy, Sir, to 
make the acquaintance of -.uch a man ” 

“ Vnd T.” said Mr PiclvWick. deeply lionouied liy 

till' expression of \.)ur •)p]inon Mlow me. Sir, to mtro- 
<luce you to m\ fcllow-tta\eiler‘^ the other corn^sponding 
rnembers of the club ] am proud to have founde.l ” 

‘ I shall i)(» deliLjhtfsi.” said Mr 

Ml Ihckwick wnlidrc’w, uid leturn.ng with his three 
fiiends, pu'sonti'd them in <luc form t-. th^ editor of tlic 
Katunswill rra/eitc.* * 

“Now niv dear Pott,” 'iid little Mr Perker. “ihc 
question is, wti it .u*' wc to do wifli our friends here ” 
'“We can sif>p in this hnu-e, I >uppo^e,” said Mr 
Pickwick ^ 

“N’ot a -I'are hed in ihe h<>n;e, mv dear .‘^ir not a* 
single hed 

** KiXtrenn lN aw kwaid.” said Mr Pickwick 
\ cry ” . oi'd lus fellow \o\ IgM s • 

I hii\c an id(ui upon tins Mihjr ct,” said Mr. Pott, 

“ whu'b I chink ina\ he \er\ sins essfuUy adoptisi * TliOy 
Imvo two beds at t ln» ['eacock, and 1 can boldK say, on 
behalf of Mrs. Pott, that she will ht» deliglitod to aeconi- 
luodate Mr. Pickwick ami any one of his friends. i( the 
other two gentlemen and thoir seivant. do not object to 
sbifiing, aa they best cap, at ^le Peacock.” 

After rcpcat^ai pressings im the part of Mr. Pott, and 
n peated protestations on tliat of Sir. Pickwick that he 
could not tlunk of inv*oinmoding or trouliling his amiabie 
wife, it was doculed t)iat this was the only feasible ar 
rangenionb that could he made. So it un,s made; ami 
after dining together at the Town Arms, the friends 
aoparated, Mr. Tupinan and Mr Snodgrass repairing to^ 
the Peacock, and Mr. Pickwick and Mr Winkle proceed-* 
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ing to the mansion of Mi*. Pott; it having been previously 
arranged that they should all re assemble at tho Town 
Arms in tho morning, and accompany the honourable 
Samuel Slumkoy's procession to tho place of nomination. 

Mr. Pott’s domestic circle was lighted to himself and 
his wife. All men whom miglity genius has raised to a 
proud eminence in tlie world, have usuall)" some little 
weakness wliich appears the more conspicuous from tho 
contrast it pTOsent.s to tlieir general ehoraeter. If IMr. 
]\')tt liad a weakness, it perhaps, that he was rather 

top submissive to the somew liatcontomptuous controiil and 
sway of hiev'Wifi’ We do not f(^el justified in laying anv 
particular stress upon the fact, because on tho present 
oi'casion nil Mrs. Pott's most winning ways wore brought 
into requisition to receive tin i\so gentlemen. 

My dear,” said Mr. Pott, “ Mr. Pickwick—Mr. Pick¬ 
wick of London.” 

Mrs Pott rceoivod Mr Pickwick's paternal grasp of the 
hand.witli enchanting sweetness and Mr. Winkle, wlm 
had not been announecd at all, slidcd and bowed, nn- 
nonced in an Mb^(Mire corner. 

“ F\ my dear—” said Mrs. Pott. 

“ Mv life,” .s^iid Mr I’olt. 

• *• Pray introducf tin other gentleuian 

“I bog a tlumsand pardons,” said Mr Pott ** Permit 
me Mrs Pott, Mr 

'* Winkle,” said Mr. Pickwick 

“Winkle,” echoed Mr Pott , and tlie ( cremony of in- 
trodintion was complete 

“We ow'c you many apoifjgios, Ma'am.” snid Mr 
Pirkwjck, “for disturbing your domestic niiangcintmts 
at so short a notlt e.” 

“I beg \ou won't mention it, Sir,” replied the forninme 
Pott, With vnacily. “It is a high treat to mo, I assure 
you, to SCO any now far'os, living aj* 1 do, fioin day to day, 
and week to w(‘(*k, in this dull pltn e, and seeing nobody.” 

“ Nobody, niy dear! ” exclaimed Mr. Pott, archly. 

“ Nobody but //o?/,” retorted Mrs Pott, with asperity. 

“ You see, Mr. l^ickwic^” said tho host in explanation 
of huswife's lament, “ that we aie in srmio measure eu( 
off from many enjojments and ph'asures of which we 
might otherwise partake. My piihiie station, as editor 
of tho Eatanswill Gazette, tho position which that paper 
holds in tlie country, my constant immersion in tlie 
vortex of politics—” 

** P. ijiy dear—” interposed Mrs. Pott. 

“ My life—*' said the editor. 
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I wish, my dear, you would #5ndeavour to find some 
topic of conversation in which these gentlemen might take 
some rational interest.*' 

“But, my love,” said Mr. Pott, with great humiht}. 

“ Mr. Pickwick does tak<- an interest iti it.’* 

“ It’s well for him H 1 h‘ (‘an,*’ said Mrs. emphati¬ 

cally; “I am wearied out of my life with your politics, 
and quarrels witli the Independent, and nonH(mse. I am 
quite astouisfied 1^. at jour making such an exhibition of 
your ab'iurditv.” • 

“ Hut my dear - ’* said Mr. Pott. 

“Oh, nonsense, (lon*t talk to me,” ^aul^Mrs. Poft 
“Do jou plaj Sir"'*” • 

“1 shall be very happj to learn, under jour uutum.' 
replied Mr. \Vinjvlt‘. 

“ Well, then, draw that little table into thi-i window, 
and let me get out (jf lu«ii ing of tho-vC prosv politics.*’ 

“Jane,** said Mr. Pott, to the scr\ant who brought m 
eandlos, “go down into tlie oJliee, and linng me up the 
file of the (la/etto for Kigliteen llundied and Twt*ntj- 
Light. I’ll just read \ou ” added llie editor, turning to 
Mr. Pickwick, “ I’ll just read you a few of tlie leadeis I 
w'roto at that tune, upon tlie Huff joh of appointing a 
new tollman to the t^unpike here, I rathef think thcj’lN 
amuse you,” 

“ 1 should like to hear them very mucli, indeed,” saul 
Mr. Pickwick. 

Up eame tlie tile, and down sat, the editor, with Mi 
Pickwick at his side • 

We hav(Mu vain poied over the leaves of Mi. Pickwick's 
note-book, in the hope of mecluiK witli a general sum- 
mavy of tliese beautiful compositions# We iiavo evei^ 
reason to believe that he was perfectly enraptured wdth 
the vigour and freslmess of the style , indeed, Mr. Winkle 
has recorded the fact t^iat his ejcs weie closed, as if with 
excess of pleasure, during tlie wliole time of their perusal. 

The aunounccnient of supper put a stop both to the 
game at ecnr/i', and the recapitulation of the beauties of 
the Eatanswill Gazette. Mrs. Pott was in the highest 
spirits and tlie most agrc^able humour. Mr. Winkle hod 
already made considerable progre.ss in lier good opinion, 
and she did not hesitate to inform him, confidentially, 
that Mr. Pickwick was “a didightful old dear.” Those 
terms convey a familiarity of expression, in which few of 
those who were iutimatelj acquainted with that colossal- 
minded plan, would have presumed to indulge. We 
have preserved them, nevertheless, as affording St once 
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a touching and a convi icing proof of the estimation in 
which lio was held by every class of society, and the ease 
with which he made his way to their hearts and feelings. 

It was a late liour of the night —long after Mr. Tupraan 
and Mr Snodgrass had fallen asleep in the inmost re¬ 
cesses of th' Peacock—when the two friends retired ti) 
rest. Shimber soon fell upon the senses of Mr. Winkle, but 
his feelings had been excited, and his admiration roused ; 
and for many hours after sleep had rendered liim in¬ 
sensible to eaithl\ objects, the face and liguie of the 
agieeable Mrs Pott pr« scuted themselves again and 
again to l^s waiuieniig imagination. 

The noise and hustle vjiioh ushered in the morning, 
were flufncient to disj)el fnun the mind of the most 
romantic visionary in existence, any associations but 
those winch were immedialel\ connected with the 1 apidh ■ 
upproa<diiug election. The bea.ing of drums, tlie blowing 
of liorns and trumpets, the shouting of rneu, and tramping 
of horses, echoed and re-echoed through the streets from 
the earliest dawn of da\ , and an occasional fight between 
the light skirnnsheis of either party, at once enlivened 
the preparations, and agreeably diversified their (diaractei 
Well, Sam/' <aid Mr. Pickwu'k, as his \alet appeared 
at Ins bedroom door, just an he was concluding his toilet . 
** all alive t<'H]a\, 1 suppose 

“ Heg’lar game. Sir,” replied Mr. Weller; “our people's 
a col-lecting down at the Town Arms, and they’re a holler¬ 
ing themselves hoarse already.” 

, “Ah,” said Mr. Pickwick, “do they seem devoted to 

their party, Sam ^ ” 

“Never see such dewotion in my life, Sir ” 

“Energetic, elP ” »aid Mr. Ihckwick 

“Uncommon,” replied Sam, “I never see men eat 
and dunk so much afore. I wonder they ain't afeer'd o' 
bustin’ , 

“That’s the mistaken kindness of the gentry here,” 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Werry likely,” replied Sam, briefly. 

“Fine, fresh, hearty fellows tliey seem,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, glancing from the window. 

“\Verry fresh,” replied Sam ; “ me, and the two waiters 
at the Peacock hoe been a pumpin’ over the independent 
woters as supped there last mglit.” 

"Pumping over independent voters I” exclaimed Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“Yes^” said his attendant, “every man slept vere he 
fell down ; we dragged 'em out, one by one, this momin 
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and put 'em under the pump, a^d tliey're in regMar fine 
order, now. Shillin’ a head^ the committee paid for that 
’ere job.” 

**Can sucli things bo!” exclaimed the astonished Mr. 
Fickwick. • 

Lord bless your hoarl, Sir,” said Sam, wliy where 
was you half baptized tliat’s notlun’, that an’t ” ' 
"Nothing said Afr. lhe*kwirk. 

"Nothin’ at all, Sir.” replied his attendant, "The 
night afore iho last day o’ llie last ele*. tion liore,*the 
opjx^Kito party bribed the bar-niaid at the Toun Anns, to 
h«x:us the brandy and water of foiuleen unpoyed olect<^3 
as was a-stoppin' in the lujuse 

" What do ^ou mean by ‘ hoeussiiig ' brandv and water ” 
inquired Mr. Pukwick 

"Puttin’ laud’nuni in it," replied Sain " Ble-^sed if 
she didn't send 'em all .sleep till twel\e hours arter 
the oltatmii \mis ovei Tbe\ took one man up to the 
booth, in a truck, fast asleep, by \va\ of experiment, but 
It wa8 no go—they wouldn’t poll him, so thej brcmglit 
him back, and pul lum to bed again.” 

"Strange pra* ta es, tlle'^e,” sauJ Mr Pickwick; 'half 
speaking to himself, and lialf addressing Sam 

"Not half ^o straiv^ou>n mnaculous ciR'Uinstance as % 
happened to my own father, at an election-time, lu this 
wfery place, Sir,” replied Sam. 

" What was that” im^uired Mr Pickwick 

"Why he dro\e a coach down here once.” said Sam, 

" 'Lection time came oii^ and he was engaged by vun party 
to bring down woters from London Night afore he was 
igoiug to drive up, committee on t'other side sends for hun 
quietly, and away he goes \iili tin. inosi#*nger, wlio showif 
him in,— large room - lots of gen Tiirn —lieaps of papers, 
pens and ink, and all that ere. ‘Ah, Mr. \\ oiler,• sajs 
the gen'l’m’n in the chair, ‘glad to see you, Sir, how are 
you?'—‘Worry well, tRank'ee, Sir,' b.iya my fatlier, ‘1 
hope i/oiiVe pretty middlin,'says he PreltN well, tiiauk'ee 
Sir,’ says the geuTm’n; ‘sit down, Mr Weller—pray sit 
down, Sir.’ So my fatlier sits down, and lie and llie 
gen’l’m’u looks very hari? at Ach other. ‘You don’t 
remember me?’ .says the gen’l’iii’n.—‘Can’t aay I do,' 
sa}8 my father- ‘Oh, 1 know )ou,’ .sajs the geuTm'n; 
'know’d you ven you was a boy,’ says lie — ‘ Well, I don't 
remember you,’ says my father—‘That’s wery odd,* says 
the gon'rm’n—‘Wei 7 ,* says my father—‘You must have 
a bad mem’ry, Mr, Weller,’ says the gon’l’ni’n—‘Well, it 
is a wery bad 'uu,* says my father- ‘ I thought so* says 
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the gen’l’ni'n. So then, they pours him out a glass o’ 
wine, and gammons him aboyt his dnving. and gets him 
into a reg’lar good humour, and at Ia-.t shoves a twenty 
pound note in hi*^ liand. * It's a wery bad road between 
tliis and London,* sa\'^ the gen'ldn’n — ‘Hero and tlu're 
it IS a wery ^jieavy road/ says iny faUier—‘ 'Spocially near 
the canal, 1 think,’ sa\s tlie gonM’in’n--* Nasty bit, tliat 
'ere,* say^ ni\ fatlier—' Well, Mr. Weller/ says tin* 
gcMrl'ni’n, ‘\ou're a weiy good whip, iiiul can do what 
you like with jour lioiso-*, wo know We’n* all wery fond 
o’ YOU, Mr Welier, so m easo joii sluntld liave an accident 
when yoLfre a bringing tlie-^e here woters down, and 
slioulti lip eiii o\er into ^ho canal vitlunit linrlni’ ’em, 
this IS for youiself/ sa\s ho—'(lon’ru/n. jou’rc worj 
kind,' sajs my father, ‘and Til dnnk your health m 
another glass of wine/ saj^ ho. vich lie did, and then 
buttons up tlie inonej, and -,bo\v> himself out. You 
vouldn't believe, Sir/’ continued Sam. with a look of 
inexpressible iiiipudoneo at liis master, ** that on tlie 
werj”daj as he came down with them woteis, fns coach 
iras np^ot on that ’ere werj spot, and ev'iy m*in on 'em 
was turned into the canal/’ 

“And got out again ” infiuired ^Ir. Pick we k, liastily. 

I Why,” replied >)ani, vers sluwlyr ” I rathei llnnk one 
old gentleman was inis.-tnr . I know his liat was found, 
but 1 ain’t quite certain wiielhor his head was in it or 
not. Jhil what I look at, is the hex traurdinarj', and 
w'onderful coincidence, that arter what that gen'l’inhi 
said my father’s coach should be iii>set in that wery place, 
and on that wery day ' ” 

“It IS. no doubt, a \ery extiaorduiarv circumstance, 
indeed," saul Mr^ Pickwick. “ But brush my hat, Sam, 
for I hear Mr Winkle calling me to breakfast.” 

Wuh tliese words Mr. l^iekw u k de.scended to the 
parlour, where he found breakfast laid, and tlie family 
already assembled, ’I’ho meal was hastily despatched ; 
ea(di of tlie gentlemen’s hats was deiMirated with an 
enormous blue favour, made up by the fair hands of Mrs. 
l^ott hersKilf, and as Mr. Winkle had undertaken to escort 
tlie lady to a house top, ui the immediate vicinity of the 
hustings, Mr Pickwick and Mr. l*ott repaired alone to 
the Town Anns, from the l;ack window of which, one of 
Mr. Slumkey’s conimittoe was addressing six small boys, 
and one girl, whom he digniiied, at every second sentence, 
with the imposing title of ”nieu of Katauswill,'* whereat 
the six small boys aforesaid cheered prodigiously. 

The stable-yard exhibited unequivocal symptoms of the 
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glory and Rtrengtli of the Katan8\fin Blues. There was a 
regular army of hliio flags, lonie with one handle, and 
some witlt two, oxlnhiting ajiproprmte devires, in golden 
oharaeto^•^ four feet high, and ^tout in proportion. Tlierc 
was n grand hand of trinnpots, liassoons, and drums, 
marshalled four ahr<^ast, and (timing them money, if 
over inon did, ospeeially the drum beaters. wh<i were \ery 
muscular. There werti hotlics t»f ei^nstahles with blue 
sta\cs, twenty cominittee-rnen with l>liie '^(ar\e^. and a 
mob of voters with Idiie eoi kade^ Tlnne were electors 
on horseback, and electors a foot 'PIicm was an r^pen 
carriage and four, for the Imnotuahle Samuel Slnmke\*. 
and there were four caniagcs «.nd pair, for friend^- 

and supporters and tin* flag- were ni'thng and the 
hand was playing, and tlie ('onstJildc^ weie ^uoarimr and 
thn twenty comniittee-inen were -'[nahlding, and tlie 
mob were shouting, and thf: liorMis \\ere hacking, and ilio 
pnsL-hovs perspiring and e'.ei\b(vl\. nnd c\ctvlhing, 
then and tliere as'^iMuhhal. wa^. foi tlie special W'-v, ho- 
hoof, honour and reno\%n of tlic honntiralde Samuel 
Slumkoy of SlumkeN Hal!, one of r lie candidate-- for the 
roprenentation of tin* Bioinugh of Katan-will, in the 
(’*ommons House of Barlmniont of the I'niti^d Kingdom. 

T-oud and long wefe the < beer-, and miglity as tlie 
rustling of one of the him' ttag-, with “ I.ihert\ (’>f the 
Bress ” m.senlved tliere.m, witen tlie sandv head of Mr 
Pott was di-ct'tned in one (d tlie window-- Iw the mob 

beneath . and tieimuidou'. \sa^ tlie tMitluisiu--ni when the 

* 

honournhlc Samuel Shimke\ hnn-elf in top \»oots, and a 
blue n 0 ( kereluof, ad\anced and seized the hand of tlu' 
said and melo ilrama! icalK testilied Ity gestures io 

(-he erowd. lus melTai-eat'le nldigations flo tlie Katanswil! 
Gazette. 

“Is everything n‘ud\'*** said tin' hmiouiahle Sa^uuel 
Slumkey to Mr Belki'^ 

“ Kverything, my dour Sir." was the little man's reply. 

" Notinng has boon (unOtod. 1 liopc ^ ” said the lionour 
able Samuel Slumkev. 

** Nothing has boon left^nndo^e, niv dear -nothing 
whatever. There aie tw'entv washed nu*n at the street 
door for you to sluike hands witli . and si\ elnldren in 
arms that you’re to pat on tlie head, and imiinre the age 
of; be particular about the children, my dear Sir,—it luu-' 
always a groat effect, that ^ort of thing 

“ I’ll take care/’ said tlio lionouiahle Samuol Slnmko\ 

“And, perhaps, my dear Sir- *' said the eaiUiou^ little 
man, “perhaps if you could- -1 don’t nu'an to say it's in- 
1 I 
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dispensablo—but if yoxvcould manage to kiss one of ’em. 
it would produce a very gret^t iinprcBsion on the crowd.” 

“Wouldn't it have as good an effect if the proposer or 
seconder did that ” said the honourable Samuel Slumkoy 

“Why, 1 am airaid it wouldn’t,” replied the agent, “ if 
it were doro by yourself, inv dearVSir, T think it would 
make you very popular.” 

“ Very well,” said the lionourahio Samuel Shnnkey, with 
a resigned air. “Then it must bo done. That's all.” 

“Arrange the proces^xm,” c ried the twcuity comnntteo- 
men. 

•’Amidst t*ho eliccrs of tlie assembh'd throng, tlio band, 
and the constable'^, and flic comniittoc^inon, and the 
voters, and the horsemen, and the carnages, t<)(*k their 
places—eacdi of the two-horse\tduclos being closely packed 
with as many gentlemen as csmld manage to stand upright 
in it; and that assigned to IVrker, (*ontauiing ^^r. 
PickwMck, Mr. Tupinan, Mr. Snodgrass, and about half-a- 
dozen of the c'ommitteo beside 

There was a moment of awful suspense as tiio procession 
waited for the honourable Samuel Sluinkev to step into 
hifi carnage Suddenlv the crowd up a groat cdieenng 

“He has come out,” said little Mr Pcikor, greatly 
•excited ; tlie more so as tlieir positioa did not enable them 
to see what was going forward. 

Anotlier cheer, much louder. 

“ He has shaken hands with the men,” cried the little 
agent. 

Another cheer, far more \ehemc'iit. 

“He has patted the babes on the liead,” said Mr. Porker, 
trembling with anxictv 

A roar of applatse tliat rent the air. 

“ He has kissed one of 'cm !” exclainiod tlu' delighted 
littlcMTian. 

A Kf cond roar 

“ Ho has kissed anotlier,” gasped the excited manager. 

A third roar. 

“ He's kissing 'em all ’ ” srrenrned the entljusiastic little 
gentleman. And liailed by tlio deafening shouts of the 
multitude, the procession moved on. 

How or by what means it became mixed up with the 
other procession, and how it was ever extricated from the 
confusion consequent thereupon, is more than wo can 
undertake to describe, inasmuch as Mr. JMckwick's hat 
was knocked over his eyes, nose, and moutli, by one poke 
of a I^uff flag fltaff, very early in the proceedings. Ho 
describes himself as being surrounded on every side, when 
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he could catcli a glimpse of thc^icene, by angry and fero¬ 
cious countenances, by a va^t cloud of dust» and by a dense 
crowd of combatauts. Ho represents hiinsolf as being 
forced from Llic carnage by some unseen power, and being 
porsoimlly engaged in a pugilistic cnct^untcr, but with 
whom, or how, or why, be is wholly unable state He 
then felt himself forced up some wooden steps by the 
persons from beliind and on removing bis bat, found 
himself surrounded b\ Ins friends, in lhG\erv front of the 
left hand side of Mie hustings TIh' right was reserved 
for the HufT part\. and the centre for the Ma\or and his 
odicors , one of whom - the fat ('rier <>f F!at^ns\\ill—Was 
ringing an enormous hvU, i)\ ^ayof commanding silence, 
w'hile .Mr Horatio Fizkin, and tlie Hnnnurahle Samuel 
Slumkex, with tlieii haiuH upon then hearts, were bowing 
with the utmost afTabiht\ to the troubled ^>ea of beads that 
inundated the open spa* e in front, and from whence 
arose a storm of groan--, and slmuts, and yells, and lioot- 
ings, that w'ould ha\e done lionour t() an eaithquako. 

“Theic's Winkle, ' sind Mr. d’upman, pulling his^nend 

by the sleeve 

** Wliore said Mr Picku ick. putting on his spee’tacJcs, 
which lie had fortnnatelv kept in Ills pocket hitherto 

“There,’’ said Mi^ Tupnian, “on tlio tiiat house.'* 

And there sure enough, in the leaden gutter of a tiled roof. 

were Mr. Winkle and Mrs Pott, comfoitahlv seated in a 

% 

couple of chairs, wav.ng tlieir handkerchiefs m token of 
recognition --a com[>hment winch Mr Pickwick returned 
by kissing his hand U'^Ow lad\. 

The proceedings liad not vet commenecd . and as an in- 
aetivc crowd is gtoieially disj-K^sed to be jocose, tins ver} 
innocent actam was sulbcient to awaken their facctmuS* 
nesH. 

“Ob \ou wu'ked old ra--cal," i nod one voice, “ l»)oking 
artor the girls, an'^ou 

“Oh vou v\eneiabU‘ sinnei/’ crud another 

“ Putting on Ins spool acles to look at ainariiod ’ooman • ” 
bald a third, 

“1 see him a vuikin at hei, vith his vicked old eye, " 
shouted a fouiLb. 

“Look after your wife, Pott," bellowed a tiftli , —and 
tnou there was a roar ot laiigliter. 

As those taunts wcm*^ a(*companied witli invidious rom- 
parisons between IMr. Pi(‘k\vi('k and an aged nini, and 
seveial witticisms of the like nature; and as thev moiT- 
over rather tended to convoy rctlectinns. uiK>n tlio honour 
of an innocent lady, !\rr. ihckwick’s ludignation ^as ex- 
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cessive ; but as silence proclaimed at the moment* 
he contented himself by scorcjiing the mob with a look of 
pity for their misguided minds, at which they laughed 
more boisterously than ever, 

** Silence/* roared the Mayor’s attendants. 

“ Whiffin, ^proclaim silence,” said*the Mayor, with on 
air of pomp befitting his lofty station. In obedience to 
this command the rrior performed another concerto on 
the bell, whereupon a goutloniaii in the crowd called out 
“muffins” ; which occasioned another laugh, 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Mayor, at as loud a pitch as ho 
could possib(y force his voice to, “ (fontlemcn. Brother 
electo^^ of tno Borougli of .Katanswill Wo are met here 
to-day for the purjK)so of clioosing a representative in the 
room of our late 

Here the ^^ayor was interrupted by a voice in the 
crowd. t> 

** Suc-cess to the Mayor * ” cried the voice, and may he 
never desert the nail and sarspau business, as ho got his 
money bv.” 

This allusion to the professional pursuits of tho orator 
was received with a storm of delight, winch, with a hell- 
accompaniment, rendered the remainder of his speech 
. naudible, with tlio exception of the ^orn’lnding sontonce, 
in which he thanked the meeting for the patient attention 
with which they had heard him throughout,—an expres- 
sioD of gratitude which elu ited another hurst of mirth, of 
about a quarter of an hour's duration 

Next, a tall thin gentleman, in a«*'ery stiff white necker¬ 
chief, after being repeatedly desired by the crowd to " .send 
a bov liome, to a.sk wliothor lie hadn’t left his woice under 
riie pillow,” begged to nominate a fit and proper person to 
represent them m Parliament. And when ho ‘-aid it was 
Horatio Fizkin, Esquire, of Fi/.kin Lodge, near Eatanswill, 
tho Fizkinitcs applauded, and the Sl’. mkoyitos groaned, 
so long, and so loudly, that both he and the seconder might 
have sung comic songs in lieu of speaking, without any¬ 
body being a bit the wiser. 

The friends of Horatio Fizkin, Plsquire, having had their 
innings, a little choleric, pink-faced man stood forward 
to propose another fit and proper person to represent the 
electors of Eatanswill in Parliament; and very swimmingly 
the pink-faced gentleman would have got on, if he had not 
been rather too choleric to entertain a sufficient perception 
of the fun of the crowd. But after a very few sentences of 
figurative eloquence, the pink-faced gentleman got from 
denouncing those who interrupted him in the mob, to ex- 
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changing dehances with the gentlemen on the huetings; 
whereupon arose an uproar which reduced him to the 
necessity of expressing his feelings by serious pantomime, 
which he did, and then left the stage tc his seconder, who 
delivered a written speech of half an hour’s length, and 
wouldn’t be stopped, because ho had sent it all to the 
Eatanswill Gazette, and the Eataiiswill Gazette had 
printed it, every word. 

Then Horatio Fizkin, Estjuire, of Fizkin Lodge, jiear 
Eatanswill, presented himself for the purpose of addressing 
the electors, which ho no sooner did, than the band em¬ 
ployed by the honourable Samuel Slumkey,‘commenced 
performing with a ixiwcr to which their strength in the 
raonimg was a trifle ; in return for which, the Buff crowd 
belaboured the heads and shoulders of the Blue crowd ; 
on which the Blue crowd endeavoured to dispossess them¬ 
selves of their very unpleasant neighbours the Buff crowd ; 
and a scene of struggling, and pushing, and fighting, 
succeeded, to which we can uo more do justice tlian the 
Mayor could, although he issued imperative orders to 
twelve constables to seize tlie ringleaders, who might 
amount in number to two hundred and fifty, or there¬ 
abouts. At all these eu' ounters, Horatio ^hzkm, Esquir^^, 
of Fizkin Lodge, ana his friends, waxed fierce and furious ; 
until at last Horatio Fi/.kiri, Esquire, of Fizkin Lodge, 
begged to ask his opponent, the honourable Samuel Slum- 
key of Slumkoy Hall, whether that band played by hia 
consent; which (luesfou the honourable Samuel Slumkey 
declining to answer, Horatio Fizkin, Esquire, of Fizkin 
Lodge, shook his fist in the countenance of the honour¬ 
able Samuel Slumkey, of Slumkey Hay ; upon which the 
honourable Samuel Slumkey, his blood beiug up, defied 
Horatio Fizkin, Esquire, to mortal combat. At vio¬ 
lation of all known rules and precedents of ortier, the Mayor 
commanded anotlie'^fantasia on the bell, and declared 
that ho would bring before himself, both Horatio Fizkin, 
Esquire, of Fizkin Lodge, and the honourable Samuel 
Slumkoy, of Slumkey Hall, and bind them over to keep 
the peace. Uixm this terrific dAiuuciatiou, the supporter^ 
of tlie two candidates interfered, and after the friends of 
each party had quarrelled in pairs for three-quarters of an 
hour, Horatio Fizkin, Esquire, touched bis hat to the hon¬ 
ourable SamuelSlumkey: the honourable Samuel Slumkey 
touched his to Horatio Fizkin, Esquire: tlie band was 
stopped, the crowd were partially quieted, and Horatio 
FizKin, Esquire, was permitted to proceed. * 

The speeches of the two candidates, though differing in 
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every other respect, affol'ded a beautiful tribute to the 
merit and high worth of the ol(!cLorHof EatanswiU. Both 
expressed tlieir opinion that a more independent, a more en- 
liglitened, a more .ouhlic-spirited, a more noble-minded, a 
more disiuteie-^ted set of men than those who had promised 
to vote for liun, ne\or existed on eartli . each darkly 
hinted hi.-> Mi-.picions that the electors in the opposite 
interest had eeiLaiii .^winisli and besotted inlirmities which 
reude.red them untit for the exercise of the important duties 
they were called upon to di^chaige Fizkm expressed hia 
readiness to do an\tlung he wa^i want^^d, Slumkey, hib 
determiuatioh to do nothing tliat was asked of him. Both 
said that the trade, the nmiaifaetures, the commerce, the 
prosperity, of Katan^will, would o\er be dearer to their 
liearis than any earthly object, and each had it in hia 
power to state, wiih the utmost confidence, that he waa 
the man who would e\eniiially be returned. 

There was a^how of haiuK , the Mayoi (itnuded in favour 
of tht 4 honourable Samuel Slumke\, of Slumkey Hall. 
Horatio Fi/kin, E'^quire. of Fi/kiu Lodge, demanded a 
poll, and a poll was li\e<l aceordingI\ Tlien a vote of 
thanks was moved to tlie Mav<jr for his able conduct in the 
chair, and chev Ma>ur devouilj w ishing tliat lie had had 
a chair to di-jplav his able (onduci ui (for he had been 
standing diuing tin; wliole proceedings) returned thanks. 
The pioce^siuiis re-fuimed, the earnage'i rolled slowly 
through the crowd, and Us members .screeched and 
shouted after them as their feelingg eapnee indicated 
* Dui ing tlie wliole time of the polling, the town was lu a 
[lerixitual fe\i i of excitement 1‘LervLlnng was conducted 
oy tlie must liberal and deliglitlul scale. Ixxt isealile artudes 
were remarkablv < lieapHt all the publu iumse.'^, and '^pimg 
van-> paraded the slieets for the lu t ommodatioii <if voters 
wh(i were '^ni/ed witli aiiv teinpoiarv^ di//,mess in the 
iiead- -an epulemie which jirevaile^ *tm<>ng the electors, 
during the contest to a most alarming extent, and under 
the influence of which tlie^ might fre<]uontly bo seen 
lying (jh the pavements in a state of utter insensibility. 

small l»ody of electors r^mum^d unpolled on the very 
last day. They were calculating and reflecting persouK, 
who liad not yet been convinced by the argumonlH of 
either party, although thoy liad had frequent couferenceB 
with each. One hour before the close of the poll, Mr. 
I^erker nolicited the honour of a private interview with 
these intolligont, these noble, thc.so patriotic men. It 
^ was grftfkled. His arguments were brief, but satisfactory. 
They went in a body to the poll; and when tliey returned, 
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tho honourable Samuel SlurnkoJ', of Slumkoy Tlall, wan 
returned ivluo. 


CUAP'l’KK XIV 

COMPlilHlNd A HlilKF DKSCRirriON Ol< 

ATTUK I’KACUCK ASSKMHLHI) , AN 
UY A BAOMAN 

T IS pleasant to turn from e<nitt‘mplating the strife and 
turmoil of political existence, to the peaceful rcpc^o of 
private life. Although m roalitv no great partisan of 
either side, Mr. lh< kwick was sutllciently li^d with 5Ir. 
Pott’s enthusiasm, to applj In* whole time and attention 
to the proceedings, of whicfi the hvst chapter affords a 
description compiled from ins o\sn memoranda Nor 
while he was tliiis occupied was Mr. Winkle idle, his 
whole time being devotid to pleasant walks and short 
country excursions witli Mrs Pott, who never failed, 
wiien such au uppoitunits [uc'^euiod itself, to seek some 
nMicf from the tedious iimnotonN ^.he so constaiilh* com- 
plained of. The* two 140111 Ichilmi being ihui Loiuplcteh 
domesticated in the edittjr's house, Mr. Tupnian and Mr. 
Snodgrass were in a groat measuie cast m>on their own 
re 'ources Taking «<»ut little interest in ^piihlu' atTair-JJ 
they beguiled tlieir tune ehieH\ wiili sucli amusements 
as the Peacix k alTordcfi, which wcie limited to a hagatelle- 
tioard in the lirsl floor, and a -e.iue.stored skittle-ground 
in tho back \aid In tho mucucc and nicetv of hutli tliese 
re ueations, u inch ar^ tai more abstruse than ordinary*^ 
men suppose, lhe\ weie gradualU initiaiod b\ Mr. Weller, 
who iKJsse^scd a iu*rft*( t kmo. ledge of sucli pastimes. 
Thus, lunwithsiaiuiuig that llu'\ wero^n a great ineasute 
deprived of tlio comfort and advantage of Mr. Pickwick's 
society, tlioy were still enabled I*) beguile the tiiflo, and 
to prevent its hcav ilv on their hands. 

It was in the evening, however, that tho Peacock 
presented attractions which enabled tho two friends to 
resist, even the invitation of the talented, though prosily 
molined, Mr Pott It was in ^le evening iliat tho **con^ 
mercial room " was hlfed with a social cinMo, who'Jr 
eharaeters and manners it was the delight id Mr. Tupmau 
to obsorv'e; wliose savings and doings it was tlie liabit of 
Mr. Snodgrass to note down. 

Most people know wbut sort of places commercial rooms 
usually are, 'Fhal of tlio I’eacock dilTered m no material 
respect from tho generality of sutdi apartments^ that is 
to say, it was a large baro-Iookiug room, tlie furniture of* 
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wbicli had no doubt l^oo i better wlion it was newer, with 
a sparioLis table in the centre, and a \ariety of smaller 
dittos lu the corners an e\tensi\c assortment of vari¬ 
ously shaped chairs, and an old Turkey cat pet, bearing 
about the same lelalue proportion to the si/<eofthe room, 
as a lady’s pocket-handkerolnef might to tlio floor of a 
watch-box The w'ulls wore garnislied with one or two 
large maps, and seveial weathei-beatcm rough great coats, 
witli complicated capos, dangled from a long row of pegs 
in Cue coiner. Tlic mantelshelf was ornamented with a 
wooden inkstand, coutammg one ^tunip of a pen and half 
a wafer, a^road-houk and diiectory, a county histoiy 
minus tile cover, and the ^norial remain^ of a trout in a 
glas^ coflln. The atuio'-^piiore was ledolont of tobacco- 
smoke, the fuuic-j of which had ( ommuni< ated a rather 
dingv hue to the whole room, and more C'-pecially to the 
dust\ red curtain^ wdinh sliad* d the windows. Un the 
sideboard, a \anet \ of mi^collaneoU'^ articles wore huddled 
together, tiie most t.‘on>picaou^ of whuli were some vety 
cloud / lish-saiice cruet'-, a cnuiile driving boxes, two or 
thiee whip^, and as man> travelling a tray of 

kune-, and forks, and tlie nui'-tard, 

eie ii was tliat Mi Tupimiu and Mi Snodgrass were 
eated on ttie *..\cning after tin* t oncli.i>iou of the election, 
with several other tempoiary inmates of the house, 
smoking and drinking. 

“Well, geut'^,’' said a ntout, hale personage of about 
forty, with only one eye a ver^ biight black eye, which 
twinkled with a rogui'«h exprc-»Mon of fun and good 
humour. ‘MJur noble selves, gents I always propose 
that toast to the company, and drink Mary to myself. 
Eh, Mary' 

Get along with you, you wictcli,” -.aid the hand- 
maido.i, obviously not ill ploa-^ed with the compliniont. 
liowevcM*. 

“ DonT go awav, Mary," said tlie black-eyed man. 

Let me alone, inifiercnce," said the young lady. 

“ Never rnind," said the one-eyed man, calling after the 
girl as she left the room. Pll ‘-tep out by and by, Mary. 
\ieep your spirits ui), dear." Hero lie went through the 
not very difficult pro<K*ss of winking iijxni the company 
with his solitary eye, to tlie enthusia-tic delight of an 
elderly personage with a dirty face and a clay pipe. 

“ Kurn croeterH is women.” -.aid tfie dirty-faced man, 
after a [lausc. 

“Ah! no inistako about that," said a very red-faced 
man, b^nind a cigar. 
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After tins little bit of pliilosuphy theie was another 
pause. 

“There's rummer things tliaii women in this world 
though, mind you,” said the man with the black eye, 
slowly tilling a large I)atch pipe, with a most capacious 
bowl. 

“ Are you married " imiuiied tlie dirty-faced man 

“ Can't say 1 am " 

“ I thoiigliL not " Here the diftv fa<ed man fell uito 
ecstasies of mirth at his own retort, in which he was 
joined by a man of ))land \oi(‘c and placid countenance, 
wlu) alwa\s mach^ it a point to a^rce with e\e^-Nhody 

“ Womeji after all. gentlornc^),” ^aid tlie enthusiastic 
Mr Snodgra^-^, “are the great prop-- and (‘oinforts of our 
existence." 

“ So the) are," '-aid the plamd gcnthmian. 

“When tliey'rein a gooif humour," interposed tlie dirly- 
faced man. 

“ And that's very true,’’ said tlie phu id one. 

“ 1 repudiate that quahlicaiion," said Mr Snodgrass, 
whose thoughts were fast levertmg to 1' mily Wardle, '* I 
repudiate it with disdain with mdignation. Show me 
the man who sass an\ihmg agaiii'-t women, as women, 
and 1 boldly dc<‘lare ric is not a man " \iui Mr. Snod¬ 
grass took Ins cigar from ins mouth, and stiuck the table 
violently with his clenched list. 

“That's good sound argument,’' said the placid man. 

“ Containing a position winch I deii\,’’ mtoirupted he 
of the dirty coiinlenaiice 

“And there's rertamh a mu'v great deal of truth in 
what you obsor\e too, Sir," said Mie placid gentleman. 

“ Vour hcaltli, Sir," said the bagmail with the lonely 
e,ye, bestowing an appro\ing nod on Mr Snodgrass. 

Mr. Snodgrass acknowUniged the tomphment. 

“ I always like to a good argument," continued the 
bagman, “a sliarp one, like this, it’s very unproviug . 
but tliih little a-igument alnmt women brought to my 
mind a ntoiy 1 ha\e lioard an old uncle of mine toll, tlie 
recollection of winch, jusi^now', #uide me say there were 
rummer things tlian women to he mol wuh. someinnes." 

“I should like to iioar that same story,” said tlie red 
fat'ed man with the cigar. 

“Should you’’" was the only reph of the bagman, who 
conttuued to smoke witli great \ehomence. 

“So should I," said Mr. Tupman, speaking for the first 
time. Ho was always anxious to increase his st#ck of 

oxperieuce. 
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" Should you ? Well then, I’ll tell it. No I won’t. 1 
know you won’t believe it,” sAid the man with the roguish 
eye, making tliat organ look more roguish than ever. 

“If you say it^true, of course I shall,” said Mr. Tup- 
man. 

“Well, ujfcn that understanding Til tell it,” replied the 
traveller. “ Did you ever hear of the great commercial 
house of Bilson and Slum ? But it doesn’t matter though, 
wh'^ther you did or not, because they retiied from business 
long since. It’s eighty years ago, since the circumstance 
happened to a traveller for that house, but ho was a 
particular IHend of my uncle’s, and my uncle told the 
story to me. It’s a queerhiame; but he used to cnil it 

Thc Bvomvn’s Story 

and he used to tell it ^omethin^ in this way. 

“One winter’s evening, about live o’clock, just as it 
began to grow dusk, a man in a gig miglit have been seen 
urging hi3 tired horse along the road which loads aciosb 
Marll^rough Downs, in the direction of Bristol. I say 
ho might have been seen, and I have no doubt ho would 
liave been, if anybody but a blind man had happened to 
pass that way; but the weather <Yas so bad, and the 
night so cold and wet, that nothing was out but the water, 
and so the traveller jogged along in the middle of the 
road, lonesome and dreary enough. If any bagman of 
that day could liave cauglit sight of the little neck-or- 
iioLhiug sort of gig, witli the clay-coloured body and red 
wlieels, and the vixenish, ill-temi'Hjrod, fast-going bay- 
mare, that looked like a cross between a butcher’s horse 
and a twopenny jxjst-otlice pony, he would have known 
at or^ce, that this traveller (;ould have boon no other than 
Tom Smart, of the great house of Bilson and Slum. 
Cateaton Street, City. However, < . ..tiere wa.s no bagman 
to look on, nobody knew an\thing at all about the matter: 
and so Tom Smart and his clay-coloured gig with the 
red wheels, and tlio vixenish mare with the fast pace, 
went on together, keopng thy secret among them, and 
nobody was a bit the wiser. 

“ There are many pleasanter places even in this dreary- 
world, than Marlborougli Downs when it blows hard ; 
and if you throw in beside, a gloomy winter’s evening, 
a miry and sloppy road, and a pelting fall of heavy rain, 
and try the eflect, by way of experiment, in your own 
proper person, you will experience the full force of this 
observation. 
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*'The wind blew—not up the road or down it, though 
that’s bad enough, but sheer across it, sending the ram 
slanting down like the lines they used to rule in the 
copybooks at school, to make the boys slope well. For a 
moment it would die away, and the traveller would begin 
to delude himself into the belief that, exhausted with its 
previous fury, it had quietly lam itself down to rest, 
when, whoo I he would hear it growling and whistling in 
the distance, and on it would come rushing over the hiJJ- 
tops, and sweeping along the plain, gathering sound and 
strength as it drew nearer, until it dasliod witli a heavy gust 
against horse and man, driving the sharp rain^into their 
ears, and its cold damp breatli iiilo their very bones , and 
past them it would scour, far, fur awa\, with a stunning 
roar, as if in ridicule of their weakness, and triumphant 
in the consciousness of its own ‘-irength and power. 

•*The bay mare splashed* awa\, through the mud and 
water, with drooping oars, now and then tossing her head 
as if to express lier disgust at this very ungentlemq^nly 
behaviour of the olenionts. but keeping a good pace not¬ 
withstanding, until a gust of wind, nioie furious llian any 
that had yet assailed tlicm, caused lier to stop suddenly, 
and plant her four feet firmly against tlie grjjuud, to pre¬ 
vent her l)eing blown over, It\s a special mercy that she 
did this, for if she had been blown over, the vixenish mare 
was so light, and Llie gig was so light, and Tom Smart such 
a liglit weight into the bargain, that they must infallibly 
have all gone rolling over and over together, until they 
reached the coutiiies of eartli, or until the wind fell: and 
in either case the probability is, t!r.*i neither the vixenish 
mare, nor the c lay- coloured gig with the red wheels, uor 
Tom Smart, would ever liave been lit for'service again. 

“‘Well, damn my straps and whiskers,’ sa\s Tom 
Smart, (Tom sonie(|^tne.s had an unpleasant knacK of 
swearing), ‘ Damn niy^-aps and whi-^kors,’ aaya Tom, ‘if 
this ain't pleasant, blow mo.’ 

"You’ll very likely ask me, why, as Tom Smart had 
been pretty well blown already, bo exprc.ssed this wish to 
be submitted to the same proce^*again. 1 can't say—all 
I know is, that Tom Smart ,siud so—or at least he always 
told my uncle he said so, and it's ju.st the .same thing. 

“ ‘ Blow me,’ says Tom Smart; and the mare neighed 
as if she were precisely of the same opinion. 

‘“Cheer up, old girl,’ .said Tom, patting the bay mare 
on the neck with the end of his whip. ‘ It won’t do push¬ 
ing on, such a night as this; the first house wo cofue to 
we'll put up at, so the faster you go the sooner it's over. 
Soho, old girl—gently—gently.' 
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“ Whether the vixeuish niaro was suthciontly well 
acquainted witli tho tones of Tom's voice Lo comprehend 
his meaning, or whether she found it colder standing still 
than moving on, of couise 1 eanT siiy. lint I can say that 
Tom had no sooner (Inished speaking, than she pricked 
up hereai-, and stinted foiuard at a speed wliich made 
tlie clay-coloured gig rattle till yon would liavc supposed 
evei_\ one of the led spokes was going to Hy out on tlio 
turf of Mailborough Downs, and evtui I’oui, whip as lu? 
was, eouldirt stupor c'heek her jiai'e, until she drew up, of 
her own aecuid. in'foie a mad-sidc iim on tlie right-hand 
side of t!#e way, uhoiu half aqiiaittn of a mile fiom tlie 
end of the Downs 

“Tom east a liastv glance at the upper part of the 
house as he threw the Jems lo the liustiei, and stuck tlie 
whip in the box It wa-- a siiange old phu e, built of a 
kind of shingle, inlaid. ii-> it were, with cioss-boains, with 
gable-lopped window^ pn_*jeet)ng < ompletel^ ovi^r the 
patliway, and a low door witli a tiark porch, and a e<juple 
of sbe^ep ps leading down into the liouse, instead of the 
modern fashion half a dozen shallow ones, kauhng up 
to It. It was a (onifortahle hjoking plara* though, for 
then* was ^ sLiong i heerful light in the Ijai-window, 
which shed a bright ra\ aero-’- ihe'^oad, and even lighted 
up the healgt‘ on file (jtlier sule , and there was a red 
flu’kering light in tlu opjxjsite vviiaimv, one moment hut 
faintlv dist t riuble, and the next gh aming stionglv tlirough 
the drawn eiiitains, wlneli iiiDinaied that a rousing tire 
was blazing w ithm Marking ttiesf? little evidences with 
tlie eje of an e\[a*n(‘need tiavcdler, Tom dismuuntotl witli 
as mucdi agilit} as In^ half-frozen limbs would permit, 
and entered t)ie noiise 

“In Icss than five minutes' time, Tom was ensconeed 
in t7ie room opposite the bar- tlie very room where he 
had imagined the fin* blazing - a sulistantial matter- 

of-fa< t roaring lire, c (jrn}>ov(*(i of something sliort of a 
bushed of c<jals, and wood enough to make half-a-dozen 
detent gooseberrv-biishe-,, piled half wa^ up the ehimuey, 
and roaring and ( nu klirg vv ith a sound that of itself would 
liave wanned tlu,* heart of an> leasonahle man. This was 
cornfoitable, but this was not all, for a smartly dressed 
girl, with a Ijright e\e and a neat ankle, was laying a very 
clean white clotli on the table, and as Torn sat with his 
slippered feet on the hmder, and his back to tlie open door, 
he saw a charming prospo* t of the bar reflected in the 
glass zwerthe chirnney-piece, with delightful rows of groou 
i>ottJes and gold labels, together willi jars of pickles and 
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proservcH, and choo.sos and boiledViams, and rounds of 

b6of, arranged on shelves in ^ht; most tempting and de- 

Iicious array Well, tins was c'omfortable loo; but even 

this was not all —for in the bar, seated at tea at tlie nicest 

possildo little table, diawn elo-e up heforo the brightest 

possible little fir(\ wafc a huxoin widow of fj^Ttnewhero 

al>out (Mght and foM\ or tlieieahouts, with a fare as rom- 

table as the bar. who was (•\ideiil 1 \ the landlad\ rif tlio 

lioiiso, and tlie supreme luler r)\ei all tnese agreeable 

pos'.C'ssioiis Tiler*' wa'> o!il\ oiu' diawhaek to the beau^N 

of the whole )M*-tnre, and that was a tali man a \er^ tall 

man in a hrown coat and hnghi ha^kut hu^foiis. 

black vvhiskei^, and \va\\ l)la< k jiaif w fio was seated at 

lea with the widow, nnd win* it !e.|Uir(d tin great ponetra 

Mon to discover was m a fan wav of persuading lier to be 

a widow' Tin longer bir to cntifcr npou Inm the privilege 

f>f sitting down in i Init l>Hr,#f m and during the wdiole ro 

maindor of tdie icim of hi'> natural life 

" Tom Si 11 , 11 1 w as liN no mean^ of an irritable or envious 

disposition, but somehow or other the tall man witli^the 

brown mat anrl tin' hnght liaskei buttons did rouso what 

little gall he Itad in his efuiipomtinn. and did make liim 

feel e\tremid\ indignant, the more especiallv as he eonld 

now and liien ol)-er%\ from Ins seat before tlie glass, 

certain liltle alToclionate familianiies passing between tho 

tall man and the widow whieh suhicienth denoted that 

tho tall man was as h gii in favfuir as he was in size 

Tom was fond of hot piincf^ - 1 ma\ \enture to sa\ lie was 

ecn/ fond of hot. pumdi ♦nd after he had seen the vixenish 

niaro well fed and well littered down, and eaten overv hit 

« 

rf tlie nieo little hot dnuu^r winch tlie widow tossed up 
for him with lier own liands. he jusi ordt^red a tumbler of 
It, b\ wav of experiment Now if there was one thing in 
the whole range of dome■^tlc» ait, whu-h the wn<low c»'»nld 
mamifaeturo betters'^n another, it was this idontaeal 
article , and the first tumbler was adapttal to 'Pom Smart’s 
taste with such peculiar nicetv, tiiat he (irdcred a second 
with tho least possible dcla\ Hot punch is a pleasant 
tiling, gentlemen - an extremelv nleasant thing under an\ 
circumstaiK'es —hut in that snu^old parlour, before tlie 
roaring firo, willi the wind blow ing out side till o\erv timber 
in the old house eicaked again, l\un Smart found it per- 
(ectlv delightful He ordero<\ another tuinhlor. and tlion 
another—I am not quite ('eitain whetlier lie didn’t order 
another after that—l)ut the more he drank of the hot 
punch tho morn ho thought of tlio tall man. 

“ ‘ Confound liis iiupudeuee/ said Tom Smart to liftnself, 
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‘what husinoKs lias h# in that snug har'^ Siuh an uglv 
villain too * ’ .said 'roin. * H tho widow liadan^ tasia, a\\o 
iniglit surol\ pick up some better fellow than tiuit ’ Hero 
Tom's e\e wandered from llte ^hiss on the eluinni'v piece, 
to the gla'^s (^n*the tnhle, and as lie felt hiin''elf l>e4 (iming 
gradualK ^onlimenlal. he (‘inplu^i tiiefonrtli tumbler of 
j>iineh, and oidenal a Iiftli 

“Torn Smar'. ^entlenuMi, harl iiiwa\s hetm \f'r\ niiieh 
attached to the }>ulilv line It had long been hi'» umbitiiiti 
!#• ''land in a b,ir of lii^ own, in a green i oa!, knee <'ords. 
and top-- Ifehiui a great notion of taking t be t hair at 
4 'on\ i\ml ymiier^, and In' had often tbonght bow widl be 
('ould pii‘->i<ie in a loom of In^oun in the talking ua\. and 
what a capital example in could set to his < u-toiner-* in 
tin ilrinking depaitnuoiL \II these tiling-, jin-^si'd i:ipu}I\ 
through lorn -- mind as ne -^ar drinking tin ho; pum’h h\ 
the rt)anng tire and to* felt \(^r\ Jimi properl\ indig 

naiu lliat riie tall man should he m bur wa\ of keeping 
suclifan exeelbmt house, while tie 'roin Smart, wa- as fai 
off 4roni U a-. e% er So. after ddiiierat iiig o \er t lo two last 
..uiiibiers, wlieiiier he Innin'r a perfet t right to pick n 
quarrel v\ u fi the tall man for ha \ mg c'oni rn eti to get into 
the good glares of tin buxom v'.’dow, ]*oin Smart at last 
> armed at t»e '^an^fac»or\ that he was a M^ry 

ill-nsed and jier-ecutcd mdiMdnal. a'ni !iad ladter go to 
bed. 

“L’pa wide and aneunt -laioa-^e ilie -mart girl pre 
reded Tom. 'iiading the eMaml)cr c' ndle v^ltll her band 
to protef t it from the < iirrents^d air. wbn b in mh )i a 
rambling old pla^e might hast* fr)Und of looin to 

disport thenisclve-t m, without blowing tlic candle out. hut 
»w)iU'hdid blow out n*\ertbeless thus >i/Iording Tom’h 
eneniio-iaii op|K)rtnnit\ of ns citing That ii wu.s In*, and 
not 4be wind, wfio exf ingninh* d the i andle, and i liat wlole 
ho pretended lo bt* fdown*g it it ifu^^'gaui, he w a*- tri ffU't 
kissing the gjii Hf‘ till ns it mW . anot iht light w.is ol» 
tamed, and lom wa^ * oiidurdcd llirougli a nui-^c fd ii/onm, 
and a labyrinth of pa^Hrtg^ s. to the ajmrlmeni wlneb had 
Ixion propaifui fr>r bis re<f*ption, where tin* girl bid him 
good nig})t. and loft bitr^alon#* 

** It waa a good large room witli big closet-., and a Ia 3 d 
which niigfit liavo served for a whole Imarding school, to 
nay nothing of a couple of oaken pre^^ses that would have 
held tlic luiggage of a small ium\ . but what hirnck Toin‘»t 
fancy most, was a strange, grim looking. Ingh-barked 
chair, carv'cd in the most fantastic manner, with a fiowored 
dazniAk cushion, und the round knobn at tbe l>ottom of 
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fchc legs f'arofully tiod up in icd c\^lh. an if \i lia<l the 
in itK toos ()f anv ot^irr qiicor cliair, Toni would 
only liavo tfion^hL iL i/v;s a (|Uocr r-liair, niul thcro would 
liavc been an eiul <*f the inaltor . hut tliere was somethini^ 
ahoni Uim j^irlicnlar chair, and \rl lie <'Mu!dn’t tell what 
i? was. so odd and ^o *inlikt‘ uiu other p'c^eijf fiiriuturo 
he had e\ei ‘^ccn. tliat il s»M‘ni»‘d lo fa-.(Uiale him He 
sat down before thr tir»', uT'd -♦ared at Ito old < hair for 
half an hour . Damn the t nair ii wa-^ h a si rang»* old 
tiling;, lie enuhlnd take his <■%*■- off ii 

“'Well,' ‘.ani Tom stowK nndrthimself, and 
'taring at i he nid ^ i'air all t \\i while, w hw li •^odd w r h 4 ' 
in \ -»?ei !on> a'^p4'< t 1)\ t iie bed ’id‘ I nc \ et sv,. li a ruin 
eonn rn a- tha^ in ni\ da\^ Vei\ odd, ''■ud Tom, wno 
liad s^oi latliei snste witli i ht‘ le’i piineh, ‘\’ti\ odd.’ 
'Foni Hhnok liH lirud with an air'd profound wir.doin,and 
htoked at the ehan a^ain® He tonidni make ansTl’in^,; 
of It though, -o he ^ot into t.I'd i ■ - \ i'r* d Iiiii^stdf up w arm. 
ind fell asleep 

' In uhoui half andneji. 'I'om woke up w r 1’ a •-tai ', 4Toni 
aco^^U'^ed dream of tall uumi and tumbler^ <d jnineh and 
the tirsT ohjO- t tliat pr< -i* nit d n-elt to hi- wak'it^ imagin¬ 
ation was the (|vuer « liair 

'*‘1 won't look ai<: am inoM' ^anl To^ to luinself. 
and lie uee/ed h i e \ fdnl s t !:er and t lU'd to jx'rsuade 
himself Ije w as gtung to -leep attain No u-e uoining hut 
queer eliaiT'- darn t'd hefort* lii'' e\t s, ki kmq up tlieir legs, 
jumping over each t>t’nci - iavek- and pla\ing all kinds of 
intles 

“* I ma\ as well si e ttne real chair, as twt>or three com¬ 
plete stHs r>f faDe one-, said T'-iu )»riugingout liis head 
irorn under the iH'd -lruhe-- There it#was. plainK disJ 
connhle h\ the hg’nl of the t.re Inokuig as pio\oking as 
ever • 

“Tmn ga/ed at and. sudden’o ns lu' Io<>ked 

at il. a most e\tnu>rdinarv ch.ange -i * nu‘d toiomeo\er 
It. Tiio earning of the haek giadiinlK .‘\-'*un\ed rite line¬ 
aments and expression of an i-Ul. >hru''ll,*d huinau face, 
the damask i iishn^n hei ame an antiqui* ilapped waist* oat : 
the round knoliH giew' intda <'oi^>le of fee: eiua^ml in n»d 
clo-h slipjans, and the whoh»ehair looked like a \t'T\ ngls 
uU\ man, of the provu>us i'entur\. wuh itis aims a-kimbo 
Tom sat up in bed. and ruhUsI his e\es ti> disjnd the 
illuHioii. No 'Idle eliair was an ngi\ oUl gentleman, 
and what wrh more, lie was winking at Tom Smart 

“Tom was naturallv a lieadlong, t aroless sort of dog, 
nud ho lia<l luul li\e lumhhMs of hot punch nffo the 
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baig&in ; so, although fe was a little startled at flmt, he 
began to grow rather indignant when he saw the old 
gentleman winking and leering at him with such an 
impudent air. At length he resolved that he wouldn’t 
stand it; and a^ the old faoe still kept winking away as 
fast as ever* Tom said, in a very angry tone— 

“ ‘ What the devil are yon winking at me for?’ 

"'Because 1 like it, 'Torn Smart,’ .said the ohair ; or 
the old gentleman, whichever you like to call him. Ho 
stopped winking though, wiicn Tom spoke, and began 
grinning like a superannuated monkey. 

“ • How you know my name, old niit-r'raf'ker face ? ’ 
inquired Tom Smart, rather staggered though ho pre¬ 
tended to I arrv it off well 

"‘Come, (oine, Tom,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ that's 
not the way to addrt\ss solid Spani.sh Maliogany Damme, 
you couldn't treat me with losercspect. if I was veneered.* 
When the old gentleman said tins, he looked so fierce that 
Tom began to grow fnglih ned. 

" 'I didn’t mean to treat \ou witfi any disrespect. Sir.’ 
said Tom, in a much liumhler tone than he had spoken 
m at fir^t. 

"‘Well, well,' -,>iid rtic old fellow, ‘{perhaps not 
perhaps not. ' Tom 

" ‘ Sir—’ 

"‘I know cvervthing about you, Tom, everything. 
You’re very poor, Tom.’ 

“ ‘ I certainly am,’ said Tom Smart ‘ But how oarae 
you to know that ' ' 

"‘ Never mind tiiaL,’ hind the old gentleman ; ‘you’re 
mucli too fond of punch, Tom.’ 

" Tom Smart wis just on the point of protesting that he 
hadn’t tasted a drop since his last birth-day, but when 
his e^e encountered that of the old gentleman, ho looked 
so knowing that Tom bhiHhcd, an^,'»A8 silent. 

‘‘‘Tom.’ said the old gentleman, ‘the widow’e a fine 
woman—remarkably fine woman -eh, Tom?' Here the 
old fellow gerewod up his eyes, cocked up one of his wasted 
little legs, and looked alti^other so unpleasantly amorous, 
that Tom was quite disf^sted Vnth the levity of his be* 
haviour; --at his time of life, too I 

"‘I am her guardian, Tom,’ said the old gentleman. 

“ ‘ Are you ? ’ inquired Tom Smart. 

" * I knew her mother, Tom,’ said the old fellow; ‘ and 
her grandmother. She was very fond of me — made me 
this waistcoat, Tom.’ 

" * Did she ? ’ said Tom Smart. 
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* And these shoes/ said the old fellow, lifting up one 
of the red-cloth mufflers; ‘but don’t mention it, Tom, I 
shouldn’t like to have it known that she was so much 
attached to me. Tt might occasion some unpleasantness 
in the family.* Wlien the old rascal said he looked 
HO extremely importinAit, that, as I'oin Smart afterwards 
declared, h(? could have sat upon him wuliout remorse 

“‘I have been a great favounto among the women 
in my time, Tom,’ said tlie profligate old dehaucl^o^; 
‘hundreds of line women ha%e sat in rny lap for liours 
together. VVlmt do \ou tliink of that, } 0 u dog, ch‘’’ 
The old gentleman was proceeding to recount some other 
exploits of his >oiith. when he^was soi/ed with sucli a 
violent fit of creaking that he wa-. unable to proceed. 

“‘Just ser\esYon nglit, old boy/ thought Tom Smart; 
but he didn’t ^av an_>tiling 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ said the old fello?^', ‘ I am a good deal tiouhled 
with this now. I am getting old, Tom, and have lost 
nearly all my rails 1 ha\e had an operation perfoniied, 
too—a small piece lot into my l)ack--and I found it a 
severe trial, Tom.’ 

“‘I dare say }ou did, Sir,’ -.aid 'rum SniaiL. 

“‘However,’ said tiie old gemleman, * tl^^t’. not. the 
point. Tom, 1 want vbu to marr\ tlie widow.’ 

“ ‘ Me, Sir ! ’ said Tom. 

“ ‘ You ’ , said the old gentleman. 

“ ‘ Bless your reverend loi'ks/ said Tom - -(he had a few 
scattered hoiso-hairs left)—‘ hlcss \our reverend locks, 
rthe wouldn’t have me.‘ Xnd Tom -ighed involuntarily, as 
he thought of the bar. 

Wouldn’t she'*’ said tlie old genllen^an, firmly. 

“‘No, no.’ said Tom; ‘there*-, '-umebody else in tlie 
wind. A tall man—a cuufoundodls lull mau'--with bjfick 
whiakera.’ 

“‘Tom,’ said the old ^ont Ionian , ‘ slie will never ha\e 
him/ 

“‘Won’t slie?* said Tom. *If \ou stood in the bar. 
old gentleman, you’d tell another storvd 

“ ‘ Pooh, pooli,* said the pld g^itleinan, ‘ 1 know all 
about that/ 

“ ' About what ? ’ said Tom. 

/‘The kissing behind the door, and all that sort of 
thing, Tom,’ said the old gentleman, and here he gave 
anotnor impudent look, which made Tom very' wroth, 
because os you ail know, gentlemen, to hoar an old fellow, 
who ought to know better, talking about these things, is 
very unpleasant—nothing more so. 
la 
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“ ‘ I know all about tliat, Tom,' mvkI tho old gentleman. 
‘ I liiiNo Mrt*n It dono vtUN often in nivtnnc, Tom, bet\\con 
more peoph' than I slunild like to niention to you ; hut 
It ni'\tM* ( ;iine to an\ llung after all 

“ ‘ ^ on must have •-oen some 'lueer tilings/ said ^I’om, 
wit h an int|ui'>iti\e look 

“‘You may ^a\ that, 'rmn/ n'plied the old fellow, 
with a \er\ eoinpheated wink. ‘I am ttie last ot in\ 
hiuilv, roiii/ ^aul the olh gen I Itouan, with a ineluiieliol y 
"hUh 


‘ W a \\ a 1 ngf one ^ * impiired '1*0111 Sinait. 
rUeii were'we]\»‘ id U->. Tolll/ said the old g'Ultlc- 

man, ‘ !im ^trogh* l>jo k'd, hamUiinie fthlnws a-, umM 
wish to "oe N'oe fit n.hu modeiii ahm tions--all witli 
arms and with degiet t.f pi'li-*li. tliougl, I -^a> it lliat 
-houKl not wliieh It Wf'uld ha\e done \m]r heait goixl lo 
Ijetu ‘Id 

Nnd w'rMt\ heeonu' of the I'tlnas, Sir'* asked 'PoTn 
S uarT 


'rhe i.M gt'in leman apidied ins eihriw W) iiis eve as ho 

rrplied. ‘ (iiun . 'I'om, M»m We iiad haid seiviee. Tom, 

and imw iia-in’i .iM m\ ' oii-^titmion The\ gi a iheiiinatu* 

about ti’o !e,> .mi< 1 ai m^, .and w*nt into kit< hens and 

othiT hospital, .ind one tf ‘em, with lony seivno and 

iiart usigtn po^ili\el\ h, t his -,f*r’ses lie got so iia/v 

that fiewR^ ohligtai To he burnt sliockmg tlung that, 
'11 » 
lorn 


‘ ‘ 1 >i euf]fu 1 * ’ saiil I'fun Snui * I 

“The old follow paused fm few' minutes, apparently 
^iniggliug with Ills foeliugs of « motion, and thiMi said 

* I[<Ave\er 'rrjni, I am waiuh ring fmm the point. 
1'ins lah man, I'om. is u rM-.( .aH\ id'eiitairer Tho 
ti Jinent lie married the widow, iio w(»uld sell olT all the 
fuimture, and run riwav W liat would he tiio eonse- 
quoiM’e ’ Stio would he deM‘rrr({ ..n<l I'e'din ed to ruin, 
and 1 should rat- li ni\ death of eold in some broker’s 
shop ’ 

“ ‘ \ t*-., iuit - 

‘M)fu/t mternipl ne/ -iaid the old g^’iitleman. * Of 
you, 'rtun, 1 ontertJiin a ve*r;y difTerent opinion ; for I well 
know that if \ou oncosolthd \ourself in a puhli<! house, 
>ou would ne\er leave it, its long as there was anything to 
drink within its walls/ 

“ * f am ver}' much fdiliged to you for your good opinion, 
Sir/ Huifl Tc)m Smart. 

* d'herefore/ resumed the old gonthunan, in a dietatoriul 
tone , 'you shall have her, aud he shall not/ 
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** ‘What is to provent it?' ^]d Tom Smart, eagerly 

“‘This disclosuro/ replied the old gentleman , ‘lie iw 
already inai nod.’ 

H<nv can I pir>Ne it ’ ^ald d'oni, starting lialf out of 

hed 

“ Thc‘old gentKonan untie ked his aim from hm side, 
and having pointed tn om* of tlie oaken pies'sos, ini- 
mediatel\ leplaeed it, in its t>!d position 

He little lliinks/ said tin* ol<l gentleman, ‘ that'iti 
ilio right liand poi'ket I'f a pan of trou-.ors in that [)ri'ss, 
he hus left a letter, entieating linn to return In-' di^-* 
eonsolate wife, with six -maiK 'Toni -six halu^s. and 

alt of tluMri sniall run ’ 

“As (lie old genthnnan ^olemn!\ utteied ilie->e words, 
liH fe(itnn?s grew le^s and loss tlistuK^t. and h;« figure 
more shadmw \ nlin -uer Turn ^mart's eves 

Tlie old man seemed gradualK hlemlmg into the (hair 
ttu' damask waisitoal t(^ n*'.<»lve ml** a ^ usluon, tlie red 
slippers to shrink inr^ Intie led eloth lugs d’lie lijjht 
fadeal geiul\ awa\. ajid Tom -^mirt fell haek on his 
pillow, and dro]>ped a-^leep 

" M ornitjg loo-veii 'Tom fr^>m the lethiirgu' slinnlier, into 
wiiieit lie iiad I illeii on^the disapjic.i i aiu'e of old man 
1 Iii sat up in l)e<l, and for sr «nu' minutes \ anil\ endeavoured 
to rei'aP the e\ciits of the pn^ <‘dnig night. Suddenlv 
the\ ni-^hod upon hiui He looked at the ehair it was 
a fani astle and gimn hioking piei of tuinitiire. I'eitainlv. 
hut It inu-t ha\e laani a nmuirkaliU ingeniom- and li\el\ 
iniJigmation, that could have diseo\ eria't :in\ lesemhlance 
lMjtW(*en It and an old mini 

“‘How aie >ou.old l)o\ said '['om # He \mis holder 
iti tin* ila\ligtit- most men an* 

“'I'he ehair remained inotionle-^s, and spoke not a \v«rd 

“‘Misoiahle moiiiMig/ ^a.d 'roni No. Tlie chair 
would not he diawn inTu (*cuiveisation. 

“‘Whicli press did vou point- to'*--\ou can tell me 
that/ said Tom. l)o\d a word, gentlomen, (he tdiair 
would say, 

“ ‘It'a not mutdi tnnihle ti^npeu^ii, anv tu>\v/ said Toni, 
getting out of hud ver\ delilHMUtelv He walked up to 
one of tlio pioHsos. The ki*v was lu (lie lo(‘k , he turned 
it, and opened the door 'Fhere ira\ a pair of trousers 
there. He put his hand into ilie pocket, and drew forth 
tlie identical letter the old gentleman had described ! 

“‘Queer sort of thing, this/ said 'ri>in ‘^rnart, looking 
first at the chair, and then at the press, and then aP the 
letter, and then at the oliair again. * Veiy queer/ aaid 
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Tom. But as there was nothing in either to lessen the 
queemess, ho tliought ho might as well dress himself, 
atid settle tho tall man’s husinoss at once—just to put 
Inm out of his inisorv. 

•*Tom surveyed the rooms he passed through, on his 
wu\ down stairs, with the sciutmising e\o of a landlord ; 
thinking it not imp<,^ss!hIo. tliat before long, thov and 
tlieir contents would ho his propert\. Tho tall man was 
..tauding in the snug little bar. witli his liands behind 
him, quite at homo Ho gnnnod vatantl> at 'Fom. A 
casual observer might have sujipoNod ho did it, only to 
show hi‘> white teeth , hut Tom Smart thought that a 
cou•^clousness of triunipli was jmssing through tho place 
where the tall man’s mind would have lioon, if ho had 
hadaiiN. Tom laughed in his face, and summoned tho 
landi.nly. 

“‘(tood inoining Ma'am,' ^aid Turn Smart, closing the 
door of the little parlour as tiie widow entered. 

‘(lood morning. Sir,' s .id l)ie widow ' Wliat will you 
take for breakfast, Sir ''’ 


‘•Tom wa*' tliinking Imw he should ojion tlie case, so he 
made no answer 

“*Thei*'^ a ver\ ni<’e liain/ said the wnlow, 'and a 
beautiful cold laided fowl .ShKll I send 'em in, Sir ’' 
‘ Those words roused Tom from his retlections lltsa<l' 


miration of the widow incn^a-ed as slie spi>ke Thoughtful 
crefituio* Comfortable provider' 

‘‘Who IS that gentleman in^the bar, Ma’am?' in<iiiired 
d om 


*‘‘Hih name is Jinkms, Sir,’ said the widow, slightly 
blushing 

** ‘ He’s a tall man,* said Torn, 

‘ Jfo i.s a vory^ fine man, Sir,’ replied tfie widow, ‘ and 
a very nice gentleman 

“ ‘ All * ’ said Torn, 

' Is there anything mure you want, Sir.^’ inquired tho 
widow, lather pu/zhaJ In rom’s manner. 

*‘‘Wliv. said T(jin. ' M\ (bar Ma’am, will you 

have Hie kindness U4 sit cL^wn for one moment?' 

“ The widow looked much ama/ed, but she aat down, 
and Tom sat down too, close beside lier. I don't know 
how it happened, gentlemen—indeed, my uncle used to 
tell rne that Tom Smart said he didn't know how it 
happened either—but somehow or other the palm of 
Tom's hand fell upon the back of tho widow’s hand, and 
rehiained there while he spoke. 

dear Ma’am/ said Tom Smart—he had alwaya 
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a great notion of committinc the amiable ‘ My <U*ar 
Ma*ain. you deserve a very exeollent huaband.—you do 
indeed.’ 

'•‘Lor, Sir^’ said the widow as well as she might, 
Tom’s mode of oomiuenemg the conversation being rathei 
unusual, not to sav startling, the fart of his nevt»r linving 
sot e\eH upon hei befoie tlu' jireMOus night, being taken 
into consideration. ' Lor, Sir ' ' 

r scorn to flatter, in\ dear Ma’ani,’ saui 'rnm Sniatt^ 

‘You deserve s 'ery adnurable hunhand, end whoever 
he is, ho’li be a \eiy luekv man ' \s Toni ^aid this, his 
eye involuntarily wandered from the widow \ fare to the 
comforts around him 

“Tlie widow looked more puz/Iccl than rwer, and made 
an effort to rise Tom gently pres-,ed h*'r haiui, as if to 
detain her, and •-he kepi her ^eat Widows, gtMJilcmen, 
are not uaiiallv tirmirous, a-» i^i\ inn le U''ed ^av 

‘ I am sure I -uu \er\ non h obliged t<> \ou. Sir. for 
your good opinion, said the hiix/nn Inndlath, hnif i.lull¬ 
ing. ‘and if ever I many again 

***//.’ said Tom Smart, looking %ei\ shiewdlj out at 
the right-hand eorner of In-. lett e\e ‘ If 

‘'‘Well/ said the wulow, laugning outright-thii time 
' I do, I hope 1 shAll have as gootl a iuis\)and as \ou 

dosen be.’ 

“ * Jinkms to wit,' said Tom 

“ ‘ Sir!' exclaimed tiie wubnv. 

“ ‘ Oh, don't tell me,’ said T(un, ‘ I know him 

‘‘I am sure nobod\ wlio know-^ him. knows nn>thing 
bad of liim,’ saui the widow', bndling up at tlio mystonous 
nr with wdiicli Tom had spoken 

" * Hem,’ said Tom Smart 

‘*Tlic widow began to think it wa-i higli time to cr\,^so 
sho took out her haiuikerehief, and iiuiuired vslietlier 
Tom wished to insult Inf. wlierher lie tlu^ugbl it like a 
gentleman to take awuv the clmrai'tiU' of another gentle 
man behind his back/whs, if lie Inui got anstlnng to 
say, he didn't say it to the man, like a man. instead of 
terrifying a poor weak womay in tlyxl wav . and .so forth. 

“‘I’ll say it to him fast enough,' said Tom, ‘only I 
want you to hear it first.’ 

“‘What is it?’ inquired the wulow, looking intently in 
Tom's countenauee, 

ril astonish you,* said Tom. putting bi.s hand in his 
pocket. 

•“If it is, that ho wants money/ said the widow#*! 
know that already, and you needn’t trouble yourself.' 
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“'Pooh, nonsense, that’s nothing,’ said Tom Smart; 
*7 want money. ’Tain’t that.* 

“*Oh dear, what can it ho?’ oxclaimod tlio poor 
u idow, 

**M^on't ho friglitrnnd/ said Tinn Siiiart. Ho slowly 
drew' forth tfio letter, an<l nnInIdiMi it. ‘ \ ou won’t 
^-eream'^’ said Tom, doubtfullv. 

* No. Uf\' replied the widow . ‘let me yoo it ’ 

;* ‘ Von won’t get fainting away, or an\'d that iivuisense * ' 
<^Ji\d Tom 

** ' No, no,' returiKHi tlie widow, liastiK 

‘ ‘And don't lun out, .ind Idow !nm up,’ said Tom, 

* boranse I’ll do all that ■ for \on . \ou liad h<nternol exert 
voiuself.’ 

“* Well, well.’ saul the widow, ‘ Iwt nn^ stu* it.’ 

“‘I w’lll.’ replied 'rom >jnarl and, with ttiose words 
ho placed tiie letter in Uie w'dnu'^ hatnl 

“ (lentlonien, I ha\e heanl ui\ uneU* that Tom 

Sniart said, the widow's la^aentatlon^ when she lieard 
the di‘'eio'5Uie would have picn-ed a heait of itone 'Foin 
wa-i eeilainly vei^ teiidei-hearted, iait tlu‘\ pier<*etl In'-, to 
I he vt*r\ (-(Jie 'rhi‘ widow locked hor^olf ro and fro, and 
wlung luu hands 

“‘Oh, tile deception an*l villa’«n\ of th»‘ man!’ 
the widow' 

*'• Kngiitful, ni) deal Ma'am, hut eonipOrte soursolf.’ 
'Hiiid '1 uin Smart 

“ Mjfi, I can't eoui|x^>-.e ins Milt, sh risked t he widow. ‘1 
shall never tind anvone ol-e I <‘ai love so luut h ' ’ 

“‘Oh >0-^, >ou will, niy dear soul,’ said T*>m Smart, 
letting fall a nljow'ei of the largest-si/ed tears, in pity for 
the wwiow’s nii'^forlunes. i’oni Smart m the onorgy of 
his ronipasscm, had put arm round iho widow’rt 

vvai'-t , and the widow, in a pas*^ion of grud. liad clasfiod 
Tom’s iiand. She looked up lu Toin’^ fin e, and Hmilcd 
through her tears. Tomlo<»ktd dovMi in hers, and smilod 
through hiH. 

“I no\er could find out, gentlemen, whether Tom did 
or did nf>t kiss tho jvidow^at tliat [uirticular moment. 
He Used to tell my uncle he didn’t, but 1 have my doubts 
alx^ut it. Boiw'oen oursolve.s, gentlomon, 1 ratlior think 
ho did. 

“ At all events, Tom kicked Liu* very tall man out at 
the front door lialf-an-hour after, and married tho widow 
a month after. And ho uhthI to drive about the country, 
wiih tho clay-coloured gtg with the red whools, and the 
vixenish marc with tho fast pace, till ho gave up busineiui 
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many years afterwards, and went to Fiaruc with his 
wife; and then tlio old houno was pulled down.” 

“Will you allow me to ask yon/' ai<l the inquisitive 
old gentleman, “ whal hoi uino of t ho eliair " 

“ Whv/^ replied tlie oft(;-cvod huginati, “ it wai oh-^er\ed 
to oreak very luiieli on tfio da\ of rlie wedding, hut Tom 
Smart eouldn't sav foi eertain, whether ii with 

pleasun' or i»odily inlirmit\ Ih latlier ilioiighl u w<i- 
the latter, though, f'^ir U r}e\e) q)oke aflei waid- 

“ FjVor>bndv h*'lie\ed the '^lorv, didnh \ oiid the 

dirty-faeed man, re-tillmg hi> pipe 

“ Kxcept Tom’s eiHonie-.,” leplitd the i),i ^Mn in ">'»mc 
of ’em said Tom iii \ eiited it a]tng< tinn . uel ^*1 ii< - •> ■> iid 
ho was drunk, and fain led il. and got hold m tn,. wrong 
trousers Ity mistake ht-fore h(' uetit to iKil Ihit nohod\ 
ever minded wliat -aid^’ 

“Tom iSinarl saui ir u.is .il' tiie' 

“ Mver^ woid 
“ And \our umde '' 

“ Mverv lettto 

“ They musL have been m< e mm iweii i^f ein ^a.d 
t ho dirty-faeed man 

“Vos, they \>e’r(n‘' •e'* plied tin* hagni m ; ' \ .n y nice 

men in(leed ' ” 


ClfVl^rF.lt \V 

IN WHHdi IS (;i\KN \ KMi'iihri. p(>i:‘n;Ai n KF. 
OF TWO Dl^TINi.risMKP iqilt^nN.-s , AN 0 VN 
ACOriiATK l»i;s)'l;|pTlo\ oi' \ PI Pl.lC lUtKAK 
FAST IN THKllt IlOF'^i: Wl' rdlO^NOs WllUMI 
FUHidc HKi.vKFv^r fi'\i)> lo riii: r!:(’o(;Ni 
TION OF AN 0L|) \t i^>! ’ \ 1 \'l’\ N ( Ih VM> 'fllK 
rOMMFNt’KMKN r nK \No|Hi:i: rU\l I KK 

M r. PICKWIt'IK'S ( on eunva* h.nl i>een somewhat le- 
proaehing him. for his leeeni lU'glt' g his f^end'^ 
at the Peaeoek , and lie w pist on Mu' point of walking 
fortVi in quest of them, on tiie liiird moiiiirg iiitor llie 
election liad ternnnatefl. when his f.uliifnl \a!et put into 
his hand a card, on wtiudi whs ('ngnwed the following 
ln8< ription , - 

/ISliJ. Hco t>untcr. 

rhe Den, h^nfinisn'ilL 

“ PeraoiTs a waitin’," said Sum, opigrnminatieall^f. 
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‘‘Docs (ho poison want ino. Sam/” inquired Mr. 
Pu’kwick * 

“ ffe wants ^oll paitirkhn*; and no one olsoMl do, as the 
iVvil’s private sofTotarv said, von lie fetehed avay Doetor 
rau'^tus.” rejilied Mr. Weller. 

“ /fr I4 It a gentleman said Mr. Piekwirk 
“A werv go<')d imitation o’one, if it ain't.replied ^fr. 
W'eller. 

Hot this 1 -. a iad\\ (Mnl.” said Mr Pu'kwick 
‘ ('riven me hy a j'en’Im’n. hows’<'\ei/’ n'plu'd Sam, 
‘‘ and he's a waitin’ in the drawing room -said Iie’d ratlior 
wait all da'v. ihan not see von.” 

^Ir Pii kwe-k on hoanrtg this determination, descended 
to tlie dniwirif^-room, where sat n ^rave man, who started 
up on his enirain'o, and said, with an an of prrtfonnd 
res pec I — 

'• ^Ir. Piekwiek. I presume ^ * 

Tfie .same 

“ ^\l]ow me, Sii the honour of ^^nispin^' \onr hand 
jjetmit rne Sir, to shake ii,” -aid the ^ia\e man. 
(’ert/unh sanl ^^r l*i< kwiek 
The stianger shook tin* OKtended hand, and than eon- 
limnal. ^ 

“ We have heard of \unr fame, Sir Tlio noise of your 
mtiquarian di-en^-vion has r»‘aehed the mirs of Mrs. IjOo 
Hunter—m\ wife, Sir / am Mr Leo Ifunter”—tfie 
‘stranger paused, as if lie expeeie<l that Mr Piekwiok 
would hefnereoim* liv the disi-insiip* ^ hut s,.oing tliat ho 
lemained peife< tly calm, pnx ceded 

‘‘My wife. Sir — Mrs. Leri Hnnlt'r- is proud to number 
among lier aequamtaneo, all fho.^e wiwj li.v%e rendctrod 
themselves eeleiVrated h\ their works and lahnts l*or 
mit me. Sir, to plaef' m a <a)n^pii nous pail of tlie list tho 
name of Mr Pe kwiclc, and his l>ir>tli# r memherH of the 
Club that dome-, its name from 

" I shall be extreme)\ hajjpy to rnakf* the aeqnaintaneo 
of flueii a lad\, Sir,” replied Mr Piekwn k. 

"You 'ih/ill make it, Sir/' said the grave man, “To 
morrow morning, Sir, vv#^>. gi\e^a piibln i^reakfast ^ a fi^le 
chrimp/’trr —to a great number of tliose who have rernlered 
thorn^elvcH cclobrated bv tlieii works and taJonlH. Per¬ 
mit Mrs. Leo Hunter, Sir, to have tlie graLitieation of 
BCeing you at tlie Don.” 

“ Witli great pleasurfj/’ replied Mr. Piekwiek. 

“Mrs. Leo Hnritor has many of those hnnikfasts, Sir,” 
roguti^pcl the Ufjw aofiuaintanee ’ ■ Feasts of leosou, Sir, 
and flows of soul.' as .somebody who wrote a sonnet to 
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Mrs. Loo Hunter on her breakfasts, feelingly and origin¬ 
ally observed.” 

“Was he celebrated for his works^ and talents?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Ho was, Sir,” replied the grave man, “all Mrs Leo 
Ifuntcr’s acr|uaintaiit^e are, it. is her ambrtion, Sir, to 
have, no otfier acquaintanee '* 

” It IS a very noble ambitifni,” said Mr Pickwick. 

"When I inform Mrs. Leo Hunter, tfiai that remark 
fell from yo/// lips. Sir, she will indeed he proud,’^aid 
tlio grave man "You ha\e a gentleman in your tram, 
who has produced some bi'auMful little pof4ns, I thiilk, 
Sir.” 

" My friend Mr Snodgras-> has a gieai taste for poetry,” 
replied Mr Pickwick. 

" So ha' M (8 Leo Hunter, Sir Slic dote^* on {>oetrA’, 
Sir. She adores it , 1 mliy say that her whole soul and 
mind are \%oun(l up, and entwined with it She lias 
produced some delightful pieces, herself. Sir You may 
ii ive met wnth her * Ode to an cxpii mg Flog,' Sir.” * 

* I flon’t tfnnk 1 ha\o/' said Mr Piekwick. 

"You aHtoniah me. Sir,” said Mr l.eo Hunter "It 
created an immense sensation It was signed witli an 
* fO and eight slats' and anpearc<l origmaTiv m a Lady^ 
Maga/mo. It cnmmen<ed 

'Can I view lliee. junting, l>ing 
On th% ^torinnh, witlmut sigliing . 

<' in 1 iinninved >ee thee «l\in^; 

On a log, 

FiXpiring Iria; * ‘ ” 

“HcautifuP” said ?ilr. Pickwick. 

" Fine/' said Mr 1 co Hunter, "so simple 

" Very,” said Mr Pickwick 

"The next \erse is^ulill more touching. Shall 1 ropoal 

" If \ou please/' said Mr Pu'kwick. 

" It ruiifl thus,” sanl the gniM' man, still more gravely. 

' Sav, lia\e lieftdH in ^hftpe of l>oys, 

With wild halhsi, and hrnt.al noise. 

Hunted thee from niarsh\ io\.s. 

a tli^g, 

Kxpinng frog * ' 

“ Fintdy expressed,” said ilr. Pn'kwick. 

“ All point, Sir, all jioint/’ Mr. I et'i Hunliy, •* but 
you uhall hoar Mrs, Leo Hunter repeat it. She can do 
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justice to it. Sir. Sho will repeat it, in character, Sir, 
to-morrow morning/’ 

“ In charaoter ! ” 

As Miner\'a. But I forget—-it’s i\ iancy drcss dejeunc/’ 
Dear me," said .Mi. ru'kwu*k. glancing nt his own 
figure—‘*1 can’t pos^iibly^ " 

“ Can’t, Sir , ('an't ! " exclaimed Mr. 1 -co Hunter ** Solo¬ 
mon Liu as the J«wv in the High Street, has tliousands of 
fancy drosses (Am.sidcr, Sir, Ik>\v many appropriate 
ehartichers are open for voin selection. Zeno, 

t^picnnis. Pythagora.s---all founders of cliihs " 

* I know tj,iat/‘ said Mr. l*ic‘k\vi(‘k, “hut as I cannot 
put mvself Ml competition \\,iih tliosc grcai men, I cannot 
presume to wear their clrc-.ses 

The gra\f* nmn t on'^nl(n t'(l deepH, foi a few sccoildri, 
and then ^aid, 

‘'On reflection. >ir, I don't ki>)W whcihci it would not 
afford Mrs Leo [luntcr greater plisisure, if her guests 
saw a gentlonian of vuur celcbiity mi his own <*ostume, 
ratlier* tlian in an as-^ilined one 1 mav \cntuic to pr(^inise 
an exception m voiir * a^c, Sii \C'., [ am quite certain 
that on behalf of Mr--. I .eo 1 luntt r. I mav v ciUurc to do so." 

“ In that ca.se/' said Mi Ihckwirk. * I shall luivo gieat 
pleasure in coifiing 

“ But I vvast(‘ your nnic, Sir/* said Lite grave man, as 
if suddenly^ recollerting Ininseif I know its value, Sir. 
I will Mot detain von I mav tell Mi-^ la^o Hunter, tlien, 
that she may ofmlidcntl) expert vou and vour dis¬ 
tinguished friends''' (Jood moinnig, Sir. T am proud to 
have bcfield so emimnt a parsonage- nol a sLe'p, Sir. 
not a word " And without g'vnig Mr I'c'kwH'k time to 
ofior remou^iranci' rtr (b nial, Mr Leo Hunter stalked 
gravely uwav. 

Mr ‘Fickvvn k took u[» Ins luit, and riqiatred to tlie 
Poaofx^k, hut ^Ir Winkle had ^*mv<^ved tiie intellignncu 
of the fancy huM there, heffue hun 

Mrs. }'*ott\ gning/’ were the lirst W(ird.s with whicli 
he .saluted hiH hadei 

“ Is fllie " sttiil M r ! 'n kw ick 

"As Apollo," rep!ird Mr'WjnUii*. “Only f’ott. iihjerts 
to the tunic/’ 

"He |H right. He is quite right," said Mr. Pn^kwiek 
emphatically. 

"YeB,---so she\ going to wear a whit(» satin gown 
with gold Mpangles " 

"Then’ll nardlv know what kIio'h meant h>r, will 
they?" inquired Mr. Snodgranis. 
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“OfcourfiG they will,” replied’"Mr, Winkle indignantly. 

“ Thoy*ll sec her lyre, wonk. they ” 

“True; I forgot that,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

** I shall go as a Randit/' interposed Mr Tupman. 

“What!” said Mr. Ihckwick, witli a sudden start. 

“ As a bandit,'* u»j)eatt‘d Mi. Tupman, mildly 

“You don't mean to ^av,” <-ai<l Mi. Ihf'kwuk, gazing 

with sohmm stcrnn(*sv at lii-> friend, Yr»u don't mean 

to say, Mr. Tupman, that. it. is \our intention to put 

yourself into a green vtdvtn jacket, wuli a two-inchTffil ? ’* 

‘‘ Such IS mv intention. Sir,' icplied Mr Tupman 

warmly. And wh\ not, ’ 

^ * * 

“ Hecaiwe, Sir,” said Mr ♦Ihck'^ick, eou'^idei ably ex- 
eited—“ P»c('ause \ou me !<7o old. Sir ” 

“Too old!* exclaimed Mr Tupman 
“And if am further ground of oiijeclion he wanting," 
rontinuod Mr Pickwickl “ vou are to<i fat. Sir 

“Sir/* said 'rupman, f.icc suttusod with a 

crimson glow, “ lln-^ is an in-^uU 

“Sir,” leplicd Mi l'ickw'i(*k in the '^ame ionc*“It is 
not lialf the insult Iti \ou, timt vour ap[ie.uante in mv 
presieneo in a gn on voKei jackei,\Mtli n twu-iuch tail, 
would ho to me 

‘ Sn/‘ said Mi. Tupman, “ nou'i c a feff'iw 
“ Sir,” said Mr Pi* kwick. “ \ ou’re am a lie r 
Air Tupman ad\anct*d a strp or two, and glaied at 
Mr Pickwick Mr Pi<*kwu'k retuinod tlie glare, con¬ 
centrated into .1 b\ means ol h\^ spci fades, and 

hroathed a l^<>ld deluiucc Mr. ^m'dgras-N and Mr. Winkle, 
looked on, petnficd at beholding H\ieh a '>cono belweoil 
two siieh men. 

“Sir.*’ said Mr Tupman, afi^i a '^Koit pause, u>eaWnp 
11) low deep mu( *■, “ \ou have i ‘illcd me old 
“ I lni\e,** '-aiil Mr Pu'kwick 
“ And fat ” 

“ I nnterate iln' <'haigc. 

“ And a fellow 

“ So yf)u me’ ” 

d'hcre was a fearful jjauv' 

“ My attai'hment to \t)ffr ]>er^on. Sir,” said M^. 
Tupman, speaking in a \ou‘0 iromubuia with emotion, 
and tucking up his wn-.ihand'S meanwhile, “is groat— 
very great -hut that person, 1 must lake suinmarv 

vengoanco.** 

“Come on, Sir,” replied Mr Pickwick Stimulated by 
the exciting nature of tbu dialogue, tbe heroic man 
actually threw himself into a paralytic attiuide, cod- 
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fidently supposed by the two by-standers to have been 
intended as a posture of dofoaeo. 

What^ “ exclaimed Mr. Snodgrass, suddenly recover- 
ing the power <^f speech, of wliich intense astonishment 
had previously bereft him, and rnslmig between the two, 
at the unininont hazard of receumg an nppheution on 
the temple from each ** What 1 Mr Pickuu'k, with 
tlio eyes of the world ui>on vou ' Mr l^ipnmn * whf>, m 
common with us all. denvcN m lustre from his undying 
namol For gentlemen . for slmmo.*’ 

The unwonted linc'' \vInch momentar\ passion had 
ruled in Mr. Pukwii k’s olear and open hrow, gradually 
melted away, as his voung friend s[H>ko, like tlie marks 
of a black-lead pencil beneath the'softening influcnco of 
india rubber His countenance ha*! resumed its usual 
benign expression ore lie coiu'ludiMl 

‘•I have been ha'^ty/' <f\u\ !Vrr ^fhckwick, “\crv hasty. 
Tupman ; your liand 

The dark shadow pa■^sed from Mr rupinan*s fa* e. as 
he warmly grasped the hand of his fneud 
iiave been hasty, too,’’ said he. 

“No, no.'^ interrupted Mr. Pickwick, "the fault was 
mine You will wear the greem velvet jacket 
' No, no,** replied Mr. Tupman 
“To oblige me, \ou will,*’ resumed ^^r Pukwick. 
“Well, weii, I wiii,” said Mr Tupman 
It was accordingly set tied tliat Mr Tupman, Mr. 
Winkle, and Mr Snodgrass, should all wear fancy dressea. 
Thus Ml Pickwick was led by the very warmth of hiK 
own good feelings tfO give his consent to a proceeding from 
which his lictter judgment would liave re* oiUmI -a more 
striking illustration of his amiable chariu ter could hardly 
havo be(‘n conceived, even if t)ie events re*ord<d m these 
pages hart bf^en wholly nnaginarv. 

Mr. r ^eo Hunter had not exa> 5 >^orat(yl thi- roHovjrroa oi 
Mr. Solomon IjUea'^ His waidrobo was estnnsivp -very 
extenbive—iiol strietlv elnsmcal jX'rliapH, nor quite new, 
nor (lid it contain any one x(inn/*nt made pieoiHely aflor 
the fa.Mhion of any age or time, bu^ evorytiimg wan more 
or lo.sa .sj>ang!ed ; and wlmt ran be prettier tliaii Hpanglcn ? 
Jt may bo objerted tliat tliov are not adapted to tho day¬ 
light, but everybody known that tlioy would glitter if 
there wore lamps; and nothing ean bo rlearer than that 
if people give fancy balls in tho day-time, and tho dresses 
do not show quite as well as they would by night, tho 
fault lies ijploly with tho people who give tho fancy balls, 
and is in no wise chargeable on tho spangles. Such was 
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the convincing reasoning of Air, Solomon Lucas ; and 
influenced by such arguitionts did Mr. Tupiuan, Mr. 
Winkle, and Mr, Snodgrass, engage to array themselves 
in costumes wliich Ins taste and <*xperienco induced him 
to recommend as admirably suited to the occasion. 

A carnage was hired from the Town Arm-^, for the 
accommodation of the Pick\Mckiaiis, and a chariot ^^as 
ordered from the same repO'.iiui\, for the purpose of 
convoying Mr. and Mrs. IV)it to Mis Lecj Hunters 
giouuds, whu'li Ml IMil, a-v a delicate ackuowh.aTJlfinent 
of having rcceued an invitation, had already confidently 
predicted in the I’iatanswill (la/.ette “ucjlild presijai a 
scene of varied anti dtdicious ♦•m hant imuit—^abewildeiing 
coruscation of bcaiuv and lai-mt -a lavish and prodigal 
display of hospitahiv aho\o .lU a degiee of splendour 
softened by the most cxvjui-iie , and adornment re¬ 

fined with perfect harmftn\ and the clia^^tesi good^keepuig 
compureu with whieh, tin* fahlcd gorgeousness of 
Kastern Fairv Land uself, wouhl appear to be clothed in 
as many dark and murky colours, us nui*>t be the Tnind of 
the .splenetic and unmanlv being \vl»o could presume to 
taint with the venom of his t‘n\ s . the pie[Kirations making 
by the \irtuous aiul higliL dislinguislied Iad_\, al wliose 
slinne this humble inlnitc of adimralifln was otTert^d.'* 
This la-^t was a pic<‘e of huiug >arca^m ugainsl the 
Indepmdcnt, wlio m consequent s of not having been in¬ 
vited at all, hati Ik'ou through four numbers affecting to 
snoer at the whole alTair, in his ver\ laigest type, with 
all tlic adjectives in cajmal letters 

The morning came . it wa.'^ a plea'^aut sight to behold 
Mr. Tupman in full Brigand^s costume, with a vorv tight 
jacket, sitting like a punni'lnon •over his back And 
shoulders tlic up)ier |)ortiou of logs encased in the 
velvet shorts, and the lower part tlieri'of swathefi in tho 
complicated b.andages to whicii all iingands are peculiarly 
attocViod. It was pleasing to see his open and ingenuous 
countenance, well mustachioed and worked, looking out 
from an open shirt collar ; and to contemplate the sugar- 
loaf hat. decorated with ribbons of all colours, which he 
w'aa compelled to earn on^hi^ knee, inasmuch as no 
known couvoyance witli a top to it, would admit of any 
man's carrying it between liis head and the roof. Emially 
humoroua and agreeable, was the appearance of Mr. Snod- 
grasa in blue satin trunks and cloak, white silk tights and 
ahooa, and Grecian helmet, which everybody knows (and 
If they do not, Mr. Solomon Lucas did) to have been the 
regular, authentic, every-day coatuma of a Troubadour, 
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from the eailiest ages do\Mi to the time of their final diw- 
appearanc'e from tlie face o^ the eaith. All this was 
pleasant, but this was as nothing eoinpared with the 
shouting of the populate when the carnage drew up, be¬ 
hind Mr. I\)tL’s t hailot, winch clianot itself drew up at 
Mr. dtior, which iloor itself ofunietl, and displayed 

thegteat a<coutretl as a Uussian olhcer of justice, 

with a ticiiunidoiH knout in liand —tastefully topical 

of tii^ ^^CtMn and iniglUN [>tn\rrof the i'hitanswill (la/ette, 
and^he hnufnl lasinng'- a bcsiowt'd on public olTenders. 

‘‘Bra\o*'’ ^^H)mtd Mi Tuyunan and Mr. >Miodgrass 
fro*in tlie pa^^iagc, when tlie\ beht'Id tlic walking allegor}', 

“Braxo*" Mi Ihckwicl/* was beard to exclaim, from 
tlie pa^^age 

“ lloo — mar. Poll/' sliout'*d the po{>nlace \imd these 
salutations, Mr Pott, smilmg wiili that kind of bland 
dignity which tjufiicionrlv t*-5titif<l tiiat In* felt lus power, 
and knew how to exert n. got into the chaiiot 

Then thero tum rged fioin tin* liouse, Mis Pott, who 
\vould*liavc lo(jkt*d \ el V hi'e Apollo if slie liadn’t had a 
gown on (Oiiduetcd h\ Mr Winkle, who in his light red¬ 
coat. could not posv,il)l\ been nnstakcii fur anytliing 

but a sportsman, if he had n(*t l^onie an e'|ual re- 
s^mblanrc to agoncial juj^tman. Last of all, camt* Mr, 
Pickwick, whom the lK)ys iijiplanded as loudly aa any¬ 
body, proiaililv under tin* impic-.sion that Ins tights and 
gaiters w( re sonic remnants of the dark ages; and then 
the two \cliielcs j>iucc»,‘dcd tfjwards JIis, Leo Hunter’s, 
Mr. W< Her (\sho was to as-^i^L in waiting) being stationed 
on the box of that in which his master was .seated 

Ever^’ one of llio men, women, l>oys, girls, and habiori, 
w*ho were asseinhrt>d to see the visitors in tlieir fancy 
dIes.se.s, screamed with delight and ecstasy, wlien Mr 
pKkwit-k, with the Pingand on one arm. and flie Trouba¬ 
dour on tlie other, walked solemnly up the ontrauce. 
Never were such shouts heard, as tht^-.e which greeted 
Mr. Tupman’s efforts to t\\ the sugar loaf hat on liis head, 
by way of entering tlw garden in style. 

The preparations W(*re gn tin; most delightful scale ; 
fully reali.Hing the pru[)hetic Pott’s anticipations at>out tho 
gorgeousnesH of Kaniern FaiT\-land, and at once affording 
a sufficient contradiction to llio malignant statements of 
the reptile Independent. The grounds wore more than an 
acre and a fjuaitf r in exlont, and they were filled with 
people! Never was such a blaze of hoauty, and fashion, 
and lite^aturo. There was tho young laay who “did" 
the poetry in the Eatanswill Gazette, in the garb of a 
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fiultana, leaning upon the arm of the young gentleman 
who “did** the review Aipartraent, and who was ap¬ 
propriately habited in a ficld-marshars uniform—the 
l)oot8 excepted, Thoie weie hosts of these geniuses, and 
any reas(mahl(5 person would have thought it honour 
enough to meet tholn. Hut more than tlitse, there were 
half-a-do/,on lions from fjondon—authors, real authors, 
who had written wliolo hooks, and piiuted them after¬ 
wards—^and here \ou might st.-e 'em, walking al>out, like 
orduiarv men, smiling, ami talking—av, and talking pretty 
eonsiderahle nonsense too, no douht witli the benign in¬ 
tention of rendering IhoiiiseKes in!i*lligihle r; the comrilon 
people about tliem Moreovtr, there was a hand of music 
in pasteboard caps, four soinething-ean siugor-' m the 
eo-itume of tlieir <H)nntrv, and a dozen hired waiters in 
th<' costume of tlwir couiUr\ - and \erydirt\ eostume too. 
\nd aho\e all, there wat Mis J.eo Ifunter in the oharac- 
t<‘r of Mint‘r\a, reeeiMiig tfu' i*>mpan> and o\er{lowiug 
with pride and gralHuainui at ilie notion of iiaving called 
uich distinguish('(l individuals together 

‘ Ml Pickwu-k, Ma'.ini," said a stuaant, as that gentle¬ 
man appr^^aeln'^l tiie presiding god<b'ss, with his hat in 
his hand, and tlie HngaiKl and ‘'rroiibadour on either 
unn. 

“ Whiil wlifti;' ” exi laiiiu'd Mrs. Leo Himier, starting 
up, 111 ulTecti’d raptiiri' of 'lUrprise. 

“ Here,” snul Mr I’lckwii-k. 

Is it j)ossiblo that 1 havo really tlio giaiifu-atiou of 
befiolding M’’ Pu kwa k luinself!” ejaeulatcd Mrs. Leo 
Hunter. 

“No otlier, Ma'am," replied Mr. l*ii'k\siek, bowing very 
low. “ I'ermit me to rntrodueo my frtonds- Mr. Tupman 
—Mr. Winkle — Mr. Snodgras^—to the authoress of ‘The 
Expiring Frog ’ ” 

Very few people but tliose who have tried it, know 
what a dilV.eult pHV' 0 ‘^s it is,* to bow in green velvet 
smalls, and a tiglit jacket and high-orowned hat, or in 
blue satin trunks and white silks, or knee-cord.s and top- 
boots that wore never.made, for the wearer, and have 
been fixed upon him without the remotest reforenee to 
the coinparatuo dimensions of himself and the suit. 
Never were such distortions as Mr. Tupmau’s frame 
underwent in his efforts to ap^xiar ea.sy and graceful - 
never was such ingenious posturing, as his fanej'-drossed 
friends exhibited. 

“ Mr. Pickwick," said Mrs. Leo Hunter, “ I must make 
you promise not to stir from my side the \^ole day. 
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There are hundreds of people here, thal 1 must positively 
introduce you to," 

You are very kind, Ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ lu the hrst place, hero are my little girls; I had 
almost forgotten them,” said Minerva, carelessly pointing 
towards a couple of full-grown young ladies, of whom one 
might be about twenty, and tlio other a year or two older, 
and who were dressed in very juvenile costumes—whether 
to make them look young, or their mamma younger, Mr. 
I*icL'hick does not distinctly inform us. 

“They are very beautiful," said Mr Pickwick, as the 
ju*.eniles tur'‘ied away after being presented. 

“They are very like thei” mamma, .Sir,” .said Mr. Pott, 
majestically, 

“Oh you naughty man,” evclaiined Mrs. Leo Hunter, 
playfully tapping tlie l'2ditor’> arm with her fan (Minerva 
with a fan '). C' 

“ Why now, my dear Mrs. Hunter,” said Mr. Pott, who 
was trumpeter m ordinary at the Den, “you know that 
when'your picture was in the Exhibition of the lioyal 
Academy, la.st year, eveiybody inquired whether it was 
intended for you, or your youngest daughter; for you 
were so much alike that there was no telling the diner- 
ei.co between Jou.” 

“ Well, and if they did, w’hy need you repeat it, before 
Strangers’” said Mrs Leo Hunter, bestowing another 
tap on tlie slumbering lion of the Eatanswill Gazette. 

“ Count, Count,” .screamed Mrs, Loo Hunter to a well- 
whiskered individual in a foreign uniform, who was paM* 
ing by. 

“ Ah ! you want me ? ” said the Count, turning back. 

’“I want to intuduco two very clever people to each 
other,” said Mrs. Leo Hunter. “Mr. I’ickwick, I have 
great ..lea.sure in introducing you to Count Smorltork.” 
She added in a hurried wliisper to Mr. Pickwick—“the 
famous foreigner—gatlicring materials for his great work 
on England—hem !—Count Smorltork, Mr Pickwick.” 

Mr. Pickwick saluted the Count with all the reverence 
due to so great a man, and the Count drew forth a set of 
tablets. 

“What you say, Mrs. Hunt?” inquired the Count, 
smiling graciously on the gratified Mrs. Leo Hunter. 
“ Pig Vig or Big Vig—what you call—Lawyer—eh ? I 
see—that is it. Big Vig ”— and the Count was proceed¬ 
ing to enter Mr. Pickwick in his tablets, as a gentleman 
of the long-robe, who derived his name from the pro- 
feesion ^ which be belonged, when Mrs. Leo Hunter 
interposed. 
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“No, no, Count,” said tho lady, Pick-wick.” 

“Ah, ah, I see,” replied th* Count. “ Pock— Christian 
name; Weeks—surname; good, vcr good. Peek Weeks 
How you do, Week^ ? ” 

“Quite well, T thank you,“ ro[)licd Mr. Pickwu^k, with 
all his usual alTability* ‘*Ha\G you boon long in Eng¬ 
land ? ” 

“ Ijong - vf‘r long time—fortnlgh^ moro.” 

“ Do yon stay lioro long *’ 

“ One week.” 

“You will ha\p enough to do,’* -,vi<l Mr lM(‘kwi('k^ 
smiling, “to gather all the maienaP \on want, in that 
time.” 

Eh, tliry Hio gatlu'-rod/’ said tho (’ouin. 

“ Indeed ’ ” said Mr Th kwirk 

“ They are h»»re,*’ addod t he (*ouiU, t a [>ning lii-^ forehead 
signiheantU. “ I iige at home—full ni notes— 

music, picture sciom e. polti . all ting'.*’ 

“Tho word ])ohtics. Sir,” said Mr Tiekwiek, "comprises, 
in itself, a dilhcuilt study of no mi'on-^id'M ahlr* magniluae.” 

“Ah!” said tho Coum, dialing out the tablets again, 
“ ver good— fine uords to h^ gm a e'napter. (^iiapler forty- 
Boven, Polti^s. I'lie ui^rd polin surprises h^ himself—’* 
And down uenL Mr Pukwn lemarkin Count Smorl- 
tork’s tablets, witli variatwms and addittoub as the 

C/Ount’a exuberant fanev '-iiggC'^lod, or his imperfect 
knowledge of tho language, ocia^ioned. 

“Count,” said Mrs l,eo Hunter. 

“Mrs, Hunt,” replied the ('ount 

“This is Mr. Snodgni'^s, a fiiend of ^^r Pickwick’s, and 
a poet.” 

“Stop,” exclaimed the ('ount, bringing out l)ie tablets 
once more. “Head, |xttr\ —< haptor. liienrN fiionds—^ 
name, Snowgrass ; \er good Intio'luccil to '^nowgra^s — 
great poet, friend of INn'k Weeks h\ Hunt, which 

wrote other sweet poem wliat is that nirne'' -Erog — 
Perspiring ?'iog--vor good \er go^nl indeed.” And the 
iJount put up his talilots, ami with sundry hows and 
acknowledgments walked ajva\. yioroughlv '-atisfied that 
he had made tho most impurt uiT ami vahiahlo additions 
to his stock of infonuation 

“Wonderful man, (’ount Smoiltork,” said Mrs. Ijeo 

Hunter. 

“Sound philosopher,” said Pott. 

“ Olear-headed, strong-minded person,” added Mr, Snod- 

grass. 

A chorus of by*standers took up tho shout of Count 

*3 
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with the vagginer, I had unfifinialied lodgings for a fort¬ 
night.” 

“Unfurnished lodgings? ” said Mr, Pickwick, 

“ Vos—tlie dry arches of Waterloo Bridge. Fine sleep¬ 
ing-place—vithiii ten uiinutcs’ walk of all the public offices 
—only if there is any oojection to it, it is that the sitiva- 
tion's laylhn too airy. I see some queer sights there,” 

‘*Ah, I suppose you did,” said Mr. Pickwick, with an 
air of considernblc inlcrosL 

“ Sights, Sir,” resumed Mr. Weller, “ as ’ud penetrate 
your beucvolent heart, and cuine out on tlie t)t}ier sidci 
V‘oa don’t see tfie reg'lar warrant there; trust ’em, they 
knows belter tiian lliat Vuiuiglioggai male and female, 
as liasn’l maile a risi* ni ilieir proiessKui, takes up then 
quarters there soinetimes, hut it\ generally the woru- 
ouL, starving, housele-s ero^tiii^* as lolls tliemselves up in 
tile dar k curiM'r-^ o’ l hciu lone'-onie places—poor crecturs 
as ain’t up to tlu* I uoptMin) rojie.” 

“ And pra), Sam, wnat the twopenny rope? ” mqmied 
Mr. Pickwick 

“ Tlie L\vont‘nM\ lopc*, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller.is just 
a cheap loth'.m’ hiui^(\\crc tin* beds is twopence a night.' 

“ What do thc\ rail a bed a n>pe for” ^a#l Mr. Pick 
wick. 

Hlos.s >our muot ence, Sir, that ain’t it,” lepliod Sam 
“ V\;ii the lady and gen'lm’n as keeps tlie Uot-el, first 
begun buoness, they ii-^cd to make the beds uu the door; 
but this wouMii’t do at no price, ’cos instead o’ taking a 
moderate twopenii’orth o’ sleep, the lodgers used to he 
there half the day. So now tliey has two ropes, ’bout six 
foot apart, and three from the Hooi, \%hu‘h goes nglit 
down tlie room ; and tlie beds are matlc of slips of coarse 
soc'king, f»tret(died acioss ’em.” 

“ Weil,” said Pickwick. 

“ Well,” said Mr \\eller, “ the adwantage o’ the plan’s 
hobvioLis. At SIX o’clock every inornin’, they lets go the 
ropea at one end, and down falls all tlie lodgers. ’Conse¬ 
quence IS, that btMiig thoroughly waked, they get up wor> 
quietly, and walk away! ” 

“ Beg your pardon, Sir,” said Sam, suddenly breaking 
of! in his Io(]uacious discourse. is this Bury Saint 
Edmunds? ’* 

*Tt IS,” replied ^fr Pickwick. 

The coach rattled through the well-paved streets of a 
liandsomo Utile tow n, of thriving and cleanly appearance, 
and slopped before a largo uin situated in a widc^opeu 
street, nearly facing the old abbey. 
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“And this/' Haid Mr. Pickwick, looking up, “is the 
Angel. We alight here, Sam. But some caution is 
necessary. Order a piivato room, and do not mention my 
name. You uiidorstaiul." 

“ Itight as a trivet. Sir/' replied Mr. Wollor, with a 
wink of mtelhgouoo : and lia\ mg ilmggod ^Ir. Pickwick’s 
portmanteau fioin the hiinl hoot, into \vlueh it had been 
hastily tlnown when tlh\\ joined tin* eoaehat Eatanswill, 
Weller dnappeared on Ins eiiand. .V pri\ate room 
was >ipeedilv engaged . aiul into it. Mi. Piekwick was 
eshered wi, hunt dt‘la\ 

“Now, Sam/’ '-aui Mi Piekwn k, “the first tiling lo l)o 
done IS to— ” 

“Order tUnmn, >u/’ luteipused Mr. Weller “It’s 
wery lat*?, Sir ” 

“ Ah. so It i^/’ Ml l^iel^wiek, looking at Ins watch. 

“ \ on are ngln, ^ani," 

•‘And if I uiigiit adw i-'C, Sn,’ addisi Mi Wtdier, “I'd 
JU^f ha\e a go«'d night ie--t aftei\said'^, and not begin 
in([Uinng lutoi tln^ !i*t< di-ep 'un 'Till the moruin'. 
Thcre'i? notfnn’ so icfn --inn ^loep, "^ir, as the servant- 
gi(l said afore she dr.iuk t!ie egg eiip-tnll o’ laiwlanuni/' 

"I think ,S’>u ate light, Sam,' said Mr Pi* kwick. 
•‘ But 1 must til'll uscertain tint he i-^ in t lie liousc, and 
not likely to g*i awav 

“ lAnt\e that U) ill*-, Mi/' ^aid Sam. “ I.*et me order 
you a .snug little dinner, an*i uiaki* mv Mitiuines Ijelow 
while It'-. a-g**tting niuU I * ould w*jrui ev’iy seeret out 
u’ the hfHjr.-s’^ iieart, ni fiM* miiniti'-*.” 

“ Do so/’ said Mi. Piekwu k and Mr. Weller at oucc 
retired. , 

In half-an-hour, Mr PckwK'k was seated at a very 
satis/actory dinner, and m I hiee-Cjuaiters Mr. Weller 
returned with the intelligeiiec tliai Mr Charli'-. Fit/- 
Marshall had ordered liis j>iivate loom to be retained 
for him, until further noLiei*. He vsas going to spend the 
evening at some pri\aie house ni the neighbourhood, had 
ordered the hoots lo sit up until hi.s return, and liad taken 
his servant witli him. 

“ Now, Sir,” argued Mr Weller, ulien he had concluded 
his reix>rt, “ if 1 can get a lalk with tins iiere servant in 
the itiornin’, he'll todl me all his inastiu’s concernb.” 

“Mow do you know that?" interposed Mr. Pi<*kwiek. 

“ Bless your heart, Sit, servauls always do/' replied 
Mr. Weller. 

“ Oil, ah, X forgot that," said Mr. Pickwick. “ Well/’ 

“Then you cun arrange what's best to bo done, Sir, and 
we can act accordingly." 
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draw fortli an answer tu it He emptied his glass, looked 
mysteriously at his companion, winked botli of his small 
eyes, one after the other, and finally made a motion with 
his arm, as if ho wero working an imaginary ])iunp-handle . 
thereby intinmling that he (Mr. IVotter) considered him¬ 
self as undergoing t*ln; pio ess of being pumped, by Mr. 
Samuel Weller. 

“No, no/’ said Mr IVoLtor, in I’oiulusion, “that’s not 
to be told to c‘vei>bo(l\ That is a soeret—a great 8‘)t:ret, 
Mr. Walkrr” 

As the mulbt'n^ inan said iliis, lie iiirnel his glassjip- 
sido down, hv way •>! renun<ling ni-^ companiou tliat he 
Inul iiotlimg left wiu iewitli slake Ins thirst. Sam ob¬ 
served the luni and ft'idiiig the delicate manner in winch 
It was I'onveyed, ordered ilie p.‘wt<‘r \t‘^sel to 1)0 refilled, 
wheieatthe siii'ill eM‘s the innlbena maJ) glnteued 
“ \iul so It's ,\ 'leen.'t/ ^^a'(l Sain 

“ I should ratliei sie^p*** i u was, ’ .aid the mulberry 
nnin, sipj)mg InsTujiiei, witli a tonipliieent fa<*e 
“ 1 suppose \uur mas Ts \ery riidi said Sam. 

Mr. 'riotiei* suiiled, and holding his glass in Ins left 
hand, gave four disiiiK t slaps on the iK)eket of his inul- 
heir\ indesci I’nahles with lii-> light, as if yi inlimate t^al 
his mantel might have d<Mie tlie same withoiit alariumg 
unybod\ mm li hv the elunking of ('oin 

“ All.” saitl S.Liu, “ that*s i lie game, is it " 

'rhe inulhenv man uoddeil siginfieanllv. 

“ Well, aiiii ilon’t vou tinnk. old fei;i*i.” remonstrated 
\\ elhn. “ that if vou lot \our master take m this herti 
. oung Uvlv, \ 4>ir r e a pi loU'' 1 a<eal ” 

“ 1 know that,” said doh Trotter, nijnnig u|K)n Ins cojn- 
[>iinion a <‘ounii*iuiii( 0 of deep eoutiiiion, and groaning 
slightly *■ 1 know that, an<l tliat’s what it is thj^t prey^ 
upon my innul Ihit what am I to do‘*” 

“ Do ' ” said Sam , “ th w uige to the nussi-,, and give up 
your master.” 

‘‘Who’d heheve me ^’’lephedJob rioltor. “Thejouug 
ladv's cousidiM-ed liieveiv pieinreof umocouee and dia- 
cri'tii>n. Slic’d deny it.^nd would mv master. Who'd 
behove me? I should lose my phiee. and get indieted 
for a eonspiraey, or some .siieh tiling : that’s all I sliould 
take by my motion ” 

“There's souiethm’ in that,** said Sam, ruminating; 
“there's somethin' in that.” 

“if 1 knew any respectable gentlouian who would take 
the matter up/' continued Mr. Trotter, “ 1 might have 
some hope of prevoutiug tlu? elopement; but tliere'.s the 
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.same difficulty, Mr. Walker, ji’st the same. 1 know no 
gentleman in this strange place ; and ten to one if 1 did, 
whether ho would believe my storj*/’ 

“Come this way,” said Sam, suddenly jumping up, and 
grasping tlie mulberry man by tlie arm I\Iy luas’r’H 
the man you want, I see ” And after a slight resistance 
on the part of Job TrotUn*, Sain led liis no\vly*found frioiid 
to tlie apartment of '\Ir. Pick wick, to wlunn he presented 
him,Jogetlier with a brief -vunimarN of the dialogue wo 
have jUst lepoated 

“7 am vei\. '>ur^^ to bt‘lM\ my nia-^ter, Sir.” said Job 
Trotter, applying to lu^ eves a pink elieek |K)t^ket liund- 
kerehief of about tliiee inehos Sfjuare 

“The feeling d(Je- V‘>u a gre it deal of Iujiioui.” replied 
Mr. Piekwick , “but it is vno dhtv. nevertbele-^s 

“ 1 know il Is inv dutv, Sir.” jeplied Job, with great 
emotion. “ We should all trv to disi-liarge uurtlutj, Sir, 
and I humbly eiideav <jur to di'-ebaige niiue, Sir. but it i*^ 
a liard^tnal to betra\ a ma-.teM. Sir, v^io'^e (dollies }ou 
wear, and wlio^t* bt»vad \ou eat, even tbougii he is a 
scoundrel. So ” 

“You are a V (0 \ good fellousaid Mr Pa k\v W’k, iiiui li 
affected, “an lipnost fe!k»\v 

“Come, e?>me,” uirenfo'.od Sam, who ha^l witnessed 
Mr. Trotter’s Lisarswith eon-idei able iinpatieiiee, “blow 
this here wat(‘r-iait i>i^’ness It won't do no good, tins 
won’t.” 

“ Sam,” naid Mi. kww k, ie[)i<jiL( hfully, “ 1 am suriv 
to tind that vou hava* ^o iiUle res])e( t fur this )(JUiig man's 
feelings.” 

* UiH feeliu's M ulj werv well. Sir,” lephed Mr. Woller; 
“and an they’re so woiy line, and it’s a pitv he hhould lose 
’em, I tjjink hebi bettei keef)*(*m m his own hussum, than 
let ’em ewaj)orHte in fiot water, '^per ially as thf\v do no 
good. Tears never jet wound up a eloek, or woiked a 
steam ingm'. T)je next time j'ou go out to a smoking 
party, young feller, fill your (nj>e witli that 'ere reflection ; 
and for the present, just put that bit of {)ink gingham into 
your pocket. ’Tam’t so lupidsome that you need keep 
waving it about, as if jt)U was a tiglit-njpe dam-er.” 

“My man is in tlie right,” said Mr. Pickwick, accosting 
Job, “aPTiougli his mode of expressing Im opinion is 
somewhat liorneJy, and occasionally inconiprehensible.” 

“He is, Sir, very right,” said Mr. Trotter, “and I will 
give way no longer,” 

“ Very^well,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ Now, where is this 
boarding-school ? ” 
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" It iw a largo, old, red-br|ck house, just outside the town, 
Sir,” replied Job Trotter. 

“ And when,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ when is this villainous 
design to be carried into ovecuMoii—-when is this elo[>e- 
mont to take place?” 

“To niglit, Sir,” replied 
“ To-niglit ' ” oxi’hiiincd Mr IMckwicK 
“ This very night, Sir/’ p'[>lie(l Irjl) 'Trot tfM- “That is 
wliat alarms inn so much.” 

“Instant measures must ho tuken/’ said Mr Pa-k^iek 
‘ I will scfi the ludv who kfcp. tlie c-tnljji diment, im 
mediately ” 

“ I beg your pardon, Sir/’^^aid .loh, " hut that course 
'd proi'ccilmg will runei d^i 

‘'Whvnot '^” inpuiif d Mr i*ick\\ick. 

“ M> riiJistm*, Sn , is a \ei v lutful man " 

“ I know he is,” saul •'Ir Pickwick 

“And lie lias so wound liims.df rontul tie' olfj ladv's 
lu*ar(, Sir,” re >uuu'd ioh “ r liai he woiild l>eli.* \ e nor lung 
to his prejudice, if \ou went down on your hart» knees, 
and swore it , e-pt*ci!ill\ as \ou ha\e no proof hut the word 
iti a servant, \% hi\ for iii\: lung -^lie kiunvs (and inv master 
would ho sure To ^a\ so), \vi> dis<*h:uged for some fault, 
and does this, in re\enge 

“ What liad l)el(ci hi■ done, i lien '-aul Mr. Pickwick. 
“Nothing hut taking hmi in tlie \er\ act of eloping, 
will coinintM' tin old hulv, Su,” replied .Ioh. 

“All them old i ats ?//// tun riieir lieads agm niiio- 
stones,” observed Weller in a pnuMitlu'sis 

“Hut this taking him in the very aiU of elopement,* 
wfuihl l)e a \eiy diUicull thing to aceoiuplish. I fear,” 
^aui Mr. Pu'kwick * 

“ I don’t know. Sir,” said Mr Trotter, after a few mo 
nicnts* rell»u‘t ion “1 tlnuk itmiglit he \er\ oasil^ done.” 
“flow*'*” wa-, Mr I h kw h k\ m<|uirv. 

“Why.” rcjilii'd Mi.Tioitcr. *• m\ ma'^ter and P l>eing 
in the eontidcnee of tin* t\\t» ^tuvants, udl he sts*retiai in 
the kilrdieti at ten o'cloi k When the family have retired 
to re^t, we shall come out o{ the kitchen, and llie voting 
lady out of her hedro(>m -^po^r ('hai^^ will he waiting, 
and away we go.” 

Well,” said Mr. Pickwick 

“Well, Sir, I havo boon tliinking that if you were wait¬ 
ing in the garden beiund, alone 

“Alone,” uaid Mr, Pickwick “ Wh\ alone 
“ I thought it very natural,” replied Job, “ th%t tho old 
lady wouldn’t like such an unpleasant discovery to be 
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made before more persons thi n can possibly be helped. 
The young lady too, Sir—cousiuor her feelings,*’ 

“You are very riglit,” said Mr, Pickwick. “The con¬ 
sideration evinces great delicacy of fooling, fio on ; you 
are very riglit.” 

“Well, Sir, 1 \\as thinking that if ',ou were waiting in 
the back garden alone, and I \Aas to lot you in, at the door 
wliich opens into it, from the end of the passage, at exaetl) 
half-past olcvon o'clock, you would he jn^-t in the voiv 
nionfont of nnie, to ini' in frustrating the design-^ of 

this h;ui man. h\ whom I have lieen unfoitunaLely eii- 

I « 

snaied.** Here Mr. Trotti'r siglied dee pi \. 

“ Don’t distrC''-^ vour-elf eni that ae'*ount,” said Mr, 
Pii'kwirk, “ if he liad one grain of the delieaev of feeling 
which distingui'^hes vou, humble as voui station is, | 
should ha\e some hopes of him 

Job Trotter bowed low . and f.i -pue of Mr Weller's 
previous remonstrance, tlie teai-- au'ain to Ins eves. 

“ I never see -iich a feller,” said Sam. “ iSlesscd if f 
don’t think he’s got a main in h)-> hend i-, always turned 
on.” 

“ Sam,” said Mr Piekwiek, wnli gieat seventy “ Hold 
your tongue.’’ 

^ Wery well, for.” replied '^Ir Welh r 

“ I don't like tins plan,” -aid Mr Pe kvviek, after dei'j) 
meditation “W'liv cannot 1 omrnuni' atewitli the young 
lady’s friends ? ' 

“ Because they live one hundred miles fiom hero, Sir,” 
responded Job Trott* r 

“ That’s a clincher,” said Mr Weller, a-ide 

“Then this garden,” resumtd Mr. Pickwn k. ‘‘How 
am I to go into it *’ 

“The wall is vers low, Sir, and vour servant will give 
you a Idg up.” 

“My servant will give me a leg up,” repeated Mr Pick¬ 
wick, rnechann ally “ N oli will hr suie to he nciir this 
door, that you speak of ?” 

“You cannot nnstako it. Sir, it’s the nnlv one that 
opens into the garden. Tap at it, vvhen \ou Inar tfie 
clock strike, and I wdl op(if'ir m'ranrlv' ” 

“ I don’t like the plan,” ^aid Mr Pnkwiek, “but as I 
see no other, and as the liappinei.s of ilus voung lady's 
whole life is at stake, J adopt it. I .'^liall ijc sure to be 
there/' 

Thus, for the sci ond tune, did .Mr Ihckwick’s innate 
good-fooljpg involve him in an enterprise, from which he 
iroi^d most willingly have stood aloof. 
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“ What iH the namo of thj house?” inquired Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

“ Westgate House, Sir. You turn a little to the right 
when you got to the end of tlio town ; it standH by itself, 
some little distance off the liigh rr)ad, with the name on a 
brass plate on tlioga^o.” 

I know it/' said ^fr. Pi( kwi*‘k. “ I observed it once 
before, when I was m this town may depend upon 

me." 

Mr. Trotter made another bou, and turned to depKrt, 
wlien Mr. Piekwiek llirust a guinea into liis^and. 

“ ^'oi/re a fine fellow," said Mr Piekwu k. “and I 
mire your goodness (d heart. *1^0 thanks Ueniemlier— 

cle\ en o’elock." 

“There is no fear of m\ foigeiiing il. Sii " replied dot) 
Tiotter. With the e uoriK he left thr^ ifnuii. followed by 
Sum. 

“ I sa\," saul tile laitei. “ not a l^ad notion tlial 'ere 
cr)ing. rd ('ry like a rain-watiT s)>out in a sliouer, on 
such good tenns. How do \oii do it * " 

“It (oines from the lu'art, Mr Walker," replied Job 
holeinnlv. “ tlood-niorning. Sir 

“You're a soft eiistomei, \o\\ iwv , -^\e’\ego^ it all out 
o' you, anyhow,” thought Mr. Wellei, a^ Joli walk^ 
away. 

We eannf>t state the pnsuse nature of ihe tliougiits 
whioli ponSsod tlirougli Mr. rioller’s mind, heeauso we 
don't know what t hey were. 

The day wore on, e\i‘ning t'ame, and at a hltlo before 
ten o'eloek Sam Weller rejx^rted that Mr. .Iinglo and Job 
hod gone out together, that their luggage was |Mickod up. 
and tlmt t(u\v liad ordered a idiaisrf Tm^ [dot was 
evidently in exe<'ution. Air dhott* r had forxdold. 

Half-past ton o'<doek arn\t'd, and it was lime bti' Mr. 
Pickwiek to issue forth on his delicate errand, Itesisting 
Sam's tender of his guuit t'oat, in order that lie might 
liavo no meumbrama' in almg the wall, he set fortli, 
followed hj Ids attendant. 

There was a briglit moon, but it was behind tlio clouds, 
ft was a line dry night. *l)ut if was most uiu'ommonly 
dark. Paths, bodges, field'', houses, and lives, were en- 
volopcd in ono deep shade. The utmo^phore was hot 
and sultry, the Hummer liglitning ([uivered faintly on the 
vei^o of the hori/ion, and was tJie only sight that \ariod 
the dull gloom iu whioli every thing was wrapped—sound 
there was none, except the distant barking of son^ rest* 
less hou 80 -dog< 
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They foimd the house, reud the brass-plate, walked 
round the wall, and stopped at that portion of it which 
divided them from the bottom of the garden. 

“ You will return to the inn, Sam. when you have 
assisted me over," said ^Ir. Piokwiik. 

“ Wory well, Sir/' * 

“And you will sit up, till 1 return/’ 

“ Cert'nly, Sir/’ 

*‘Take hold td mvleg; nnd, when 1 M)ver/ raise 
mo gently/’ 

“ All right Sir *’ 

■flasing settled tlioso prehminane^, Mr Piekwiek 
grasped the top of the wall, and gavr the word “Over/* 
which wa^ very literally obeyed Wliethet Ins body 
partook in somedegtee of the eia^t leit v of In'- rnind, or 
whether Mr Weller’s notion-^ ot a gentle pu^,!! were of 
a somewhat rougher do'^eiintnui thin .\rr Piekwick’s, 
the immediate etforr of his a-;-vistH!n t' to jerk that 

immoital gentleman eonijiletelv o\)*r tiie wall on to the 
bed oenoatli, \\heit‘. after eiu^hing r’oiee goo^elxu'v 
hushes *ind a ro-e-tree. lie i]nall\ aligliti'd at full length 

“ Yon ha’n’l tnnt \onrself, I ho[)e. >t]r ^aid S.irn, in 
a loud whimper, a- se)on a- he ri"eo\er.‘d ftoni tlu' snipn-ie 
consequent upoji the rny-^tc^nou*! di-appearance of his 
niaster. 

“I ha\c not imrt niyst^lf. Sain, t crtainly/' icphed Mr 
PickvMck, from tlie other -^ide of rli*‘ wall, “ but. I rather 
think that you tiave Imn ue- '* 

“I hope not. Sir.” aid >am. 

“ Xc\er rnind/’ said Mr Pickwiek, rining. “it’s nothing 
but a few ^cratelies. (lo away, oi wi; sliall fx) over' 
heard/’ 

“ riood-b\e, Sir ” 

** rji)od-bve 

With stealtlu' “-tep- Sain Welh i d' liarfed. !'*aving \fr, 
Ihckwi' k ahme m tlie ganhoi 

Lights Of ea‘^lon^llly Jippeai* d in the difTeri-nl windows 
of the house, or glau'erl from the sin i r--as*-^, a-v if the 
inmates were retiring to le.t Not earing to go too near 
the door, until the n pp^unterl Mine, r Piekwiek 
crouched into an angle of tlie wall, and iiwaiUal its 
arrival 

U v'Rs a <?ituution which might \srdl liavo depressed the 
spirits of many a man. Mr. I^iekwick, however, felt 
neither depression nor misgiving. Ife knew that his 
purpo^ was in the mam a good one, and he placed 
tmpHcit roliance on the high inindod Job. It was dull, 
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certainly; not to say, dreary but a contemplative man 
can always employ himself in meditation. Mr. Pickwick 
had meditated himself into a doze, when he was roused 
by tlio chimes of the nciglibouring church ringing out the 
iiour—half-past eleven. 

“That's tlu) tunc,’* tliought Mr. Pickwick, getting 
t'autiuusly on lus feet, lie looked up at the house. The 
ligtiLs )uid disappeared, and tlie h)i utters were closed—all 
ill lied, no doubt, lie walked on tip-toe to tlie door, aryl 
gave a giMitle tap. Two or three niiiiutes passing without 
liny re))lv. he gave another lap rather louden and tiiorj 
nnullier r:\tliei louder than ihiil. 

At Iciiglli the sounvl of fectf was audible upon the 
suur.s, .uid llicn the light of a candle shone through tho 
Icy hole of tlie door. There a good deal of uu- 

eliammg and unbolting, and the door was nlowly opened. 

Now the (lotjr opciu'd outwards and as the door 
f)pened wid(;r and \vidiM\ Mr. Pickwick receded behind it, 
inoie and more. What uas Ins astonishment whoi^ ho 
JU^t [)ecped out, bv way of i aution, to see that the person 
who liad opened it was -not Job Trotter, hut a servant- 
gnl wiih a candle in Iter hand! Mi. Pickwick drew in 
Ills innid again, witli the swiftness displa'^d by that 
luiimrahle inclo-dranialic performer, launch, wlien he lies 
ill wait foi the flat-headed comedian with the tin box of 
musie. 

“It mu'^t have been tho (at, Sarali," said the girl, 
addie-».>ing her-^elf to some one in the house. “ Puss, 
pil.sS, pu-^-» -tit, tit, tit/’ 

Hut ni> animal being decoyed by these blandishments, 
tlie girl slowly closed tho door, and re-fastened it; leaving 
Ml. Pickwick drawn up straight against tno w'all. 

•* 'I'his is very cuuous," ilioughfc Mr. Pickwick. " TJioy 
am Hitting up, beyond their usual hour, 1 suppose. tZx' 
tremely uniui tiiimte, tliat they should have clioson this 
night, of all others, for such a purpose—exceedingly.” 
And with these thought.s, Mr, Pickwick cautiou.sly retired 
to the angle of the wall in which ho had been before 
enscou ed ; wailing until siy h time as he might deem it 
safe to repeat the signal. 

Ho had not been bore fi\e minutes, when a vivid Hash 
<if hglitumg wa.s followed by a loud peal of thunder that 
era.shod aii<l rolled away in the distance with terrific 
uoirto—tlien came another Hash of lightning, brighter 
than the oilier, and a second peal of thunder louder than 
tho first; and thou down came the rain, with a force*and 
fury that swept everything before it. 
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Mr. Pickwick was porfeoli^r aware that a tree ie a very 
dangerous neighbour in a thunder-storm. He had a tree 
on his right, a tree on his left, a third before him, and a 
fourth behiud. If ho remained where ho was, he might 
fall the victim of an accident, if he allowed himself in 
the centre of the garden, he migiit be consigned to a 
constable ,—once or twice he tried to scale the wall, but 
having no other legs this time, than those with which 
Nature had furnished him, tlie only effect of bis struggles, 
was to indict a varieCN of veiy unpleasant gratings on his 
Ijjiees and hins^ ami to tlirow hnn into a state of the 
most profuse porspiialion. 

“ What a dreadful siimJtiuu/' said Mr. Pickwick, paus¬ 
ing to wipe hi'^ brow after this exercise. Ho looked up at 
the house—all was daik. Tlie\ must be gone to bed 
now. He would try the -.igual again. 

He w^alked on iip-too across the moist gravel, and 
tapped at llie door. He held his t)ieath, and listened at 
the |cey-hole. No reply \t*rvudd. Another knock. He 
listened again. There was a low' whispering inside, and 
then a \oico cried— 

Who's th( re ? " 

“ That'^ Job/’ thought Mr. Pickwiek, hastily draw¬ 
ing himself straight up against tiic wall again “It's u 
woman.” 

He had sear< oly had time to foini this conclusion, 
when a window abo\e was thrown up, and three 

or four female voices repeated tiic query—“ Who's there ? ” 

Air. E^ickwuck daied not move hand or foot. It was 
clear that the whole cj^tahlishmont wa.s roused. He 
made up liis mind to remain where ho was, until the 
alarm had suhsidvd: and then to make a supematural 
ef[o^:t, and get over the wall, or perish in the attempt. 

Like all Mr. Pickw ick's dt;tt;riuiuatiuns, thitt was the 
beat that could be made under the rircumstances ; but, 
unfortunately, it was founded uj)on the assumption that 
they would uot venture to open the door again. What 
was hi.s discomfiture, when lie heard the chain and bolts 
withdrawn, and saw tJie dooi;, slowly opening, wider and 
iltder! Ife retrealtxl into the eorner, step by step; but 
do what he would, the interjKisition of his own person, 
prevented its being opened to its utmost width. 

“ Wlio's there ? ” screamed a numerous chorus of treble 
voices from the staircase inside, consisting of the spinster 
lady of the establishment, three teachers, five female 
serveats, and thirty boarders, all half-dressed, and in a 
lorest of curl-papers. 
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Of course Mr. Pickwick didn’t say who was there : and 
then the burden of the chorus changed into—“ Lor’! I am 
so frightened.” 

“Cook,” said the lady abbess, who took care to be on 
the top stair, the very last of the group—” Cook, why don’t 
you go a little way into the garden ? ” 

” Please ma’am, I don’t like,” resjxjnded the cook. 

‘‘Lor’, what a stupid thing that cook is!” said the 
thirty boarders. 

“Cook,” said the lady abbess, with great dignil^y; 
" don’t answer me, if \ou please. I insist up^n your look¬ 
ing into the garden, immediatelv ” 

ileio the cook began to cry, and tlie iiouhe-maid said it 
was “a shame!’’ fur whieli pariisansliip she loceived a 
mouth’s warning on the spot. 

“Do you hear, cook ■'” said the lady abbess, stamping 
her foot, impatientl> 

“Don’t you boar your missis, cook ’ ” said the three 
teachers. 

“ What an iin[)iideiiL tiling, that cook is ' ” said the 
thirty boarders 

The unfortunate cook, thus stroiigl\ uiged, advanced a 
step or two, and holding her eandlo just where it prevented 
her seeing .anything at all, declared there was noting 
there, and it must have heon the wind , and the door was 
just going to he closed lu consciiueuce, wliou an uujuisitive 
boarder, who had been peeping bet\^eeu the hinges, set up 
a fearful screauuug, whieli called hack the cook aud the 
housemaid, aud all the more adventurous, m no time. 

“What i.s the matter with Miss Smithers"’" said the 
lady abbess, as the aforesaid Miss Smithors proceeded to 
go into hysterics of four \oung-lady-jxiw^r. 

“ liOr’, Miss Smithors dear.” said the other uine-aud 
twenty boarders. 

"Oh, the man -the man behind the door!” screamed 
Miss Smithers. 

Tilt lady abbess no sooner heard this appalling cry, than 
she retreated to her own bedroom, double locked the door, 
aud fainted away all comfortably. The boanlers, and tJie 
teachers, and the servants* fell Skek upon the stairs, aud 
upon oa<*h other ; and never was such a screaming, and 
fainting, and .struj^gliug, belield. In the midst of the 
tumult, Mr. Pickwick emerged fiom his coucealineut, and 
presented himself amongst them. 

” Ladies--dear ladies,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

” Oh, he says we’ra dear,” cried the oldest aud ugliest 
teacher. “ Oh the wretch.” 
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“Ladies/' roared Mr. Pickvick, rendered desperate by 
the danger of his situation. “ Hear me. I am no robber. 
I want the lady of the house.” 

“Oh, what a ferocious monster!” screamed another 
teacher. “ Re wants ^liss Tomkins.” 

Here there was a general scream. 

“ King the alarm bell, soTuobodv,” ( ritnl a do/en voices. 

“ Don’t—don't/* shouted Mr ]^ickwu*k. “ Ijook at me. 
Do I look like a robber '^ My dour ladies—you may bind 
me naud and leg, or lock me up in a closet, if you like. 
Only hear wl'at 1 have got to say—only liear me.” 

•‘Row did 3011 come in our garden*’” faltered the 
housemaid. 

“Call the lads' of the hou^e, and I’ll tell lier 4jvcr3thing 
—everytinng*” ^aid Mr. Pickwick, exerting hi-^ hirigs to 
the utmost pitch '‘Call lu^r—only he (|met, and ('all her. 
and you slmll hear everytlmig ” 

It might have been Mr. I^u kwick's ai»poaran*'o, or it 
might have been his inannei.o! it might ha\e been the 
temptation—so irresistible to a female inind -of hearing 
something at present eiuelopetl in in\>t(»rv, that reduced 
the more reasonal>le fiortion of the e-^Uihlishnient (some 
four individual) to a state of ci)mparative <[Ui(it. By 
tliem it was proposed. as a test of Mr. Ihi kwu k’s sincerity, 
that he siiould iinmediately submit to pi^rsoual rest*amt; 
and that gentleman having consented to liold a conference 
with Miss Tomkins, from ilic interior of a closet in which 
the day boarders liiing tlioir bonnets and sandwicli-hags, 
he at once stepped into it. (jf ins own accord, and was 
securely locked in. This revived the others, and Miss 
Tomkins having been brought to, and brought down, 
tne conference began. 

“What did 3011 do in 1113 garden, man '” said Miss 
Tomkins, in a faint voice. 

“I came to warn you, that one of your young ladies 
was going to elope to-iiiglit/’ reiilied Mr l^ickwiek, from 
the interior of tlic closet, 

“ Elope ! ” exclaimed Miss Tomkins, the three teacdiers, 
tlie thirty boarders, and tin.* five servants. “ Who with ? ” 

“Your friend, Mr, Chanes Fitz-Marsliali.” 

“ My friend f 1 don’t know any such iierson.” 

“Well; Mr. Jingle, then.” 

“ I never heard the name in my life.” 

“Then I have been deceived, and deluded,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. “1 have been the victim of a conspiracy—a 
foul ard baae conspiracy. Send to the Angel, my dear 
ma’am, if you don’t believe me. Bend to the Angel, for 
Mr. Pickwick’s man-servant, 1 implore you, ma’am/' 
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“ He mubt bo respectable—he keeps a man-servant/’ 
said Miss Tomkins to the writing and ciphering gover¬ 
ness. 

“ It’s my opinion, Miss Tomkins,” said the writing and 
ciphering governess,*‘‘that his man-servant keeps him. 

I think he\s a madman, Miss Tomkins, and the other’s 
his keeper.” 

“I think you are very Mis^ Gwynu,” responded 

^lisH Tuiiiknis, “ Lot two of Llio scivants repair to»the 
Angel, and lot tlie (jtliors roniain hero, to protect us.” 

So two of the servants weie despatched to the Ange!*in 
search of ^Ir. Samuel Wt'ller^ and tlie remaining three 
stopped behind to protts t Toinkms, and tlie three 

teachers, and the thirty boanler-i And Mr. IMckwiek sat 
down in Hio closet, iieneath a grove of sandwich bags, 
and awaited the returned the messengers, witli all the 
philosophy and fortitude he (*ould summon to his aid. 

An hour and a half elapsed hefore they came back, and 
when they did enme, Mi. Lickwick recognised, in addition 
to the voico of Mr. Samuel Welh^r, two other voices, the 
tones of which stiuck familiarly on his ear; hut whose 
tijcy were, he could not for the life of him call to mind. 

A very brief conversation ensued. Tlu^door was #n- 
locked. Mr. Pu^kwick stepped out of the closet, and 
found linnself in the pro'.enct' uf th<' whole ostalihshraent 
of Westgato House, Mr. Samuel Weller, and—old Wardlo, 
and lus destined son-ui-law, Mr. Trundle^ 

“ My dear friend,” said Mr. Pickwick, running forward 
and grasping Wardlo’s hand, “ iu> dear friend, pray, for- 
IIea\en’s sake, explain to this lady tlie unfortunate and 
dreadful situation m winch 1 am placed. You must have 
heard it from ni> servant, say. at all events, my dear 
fellow, that I am neitlior a robber nor a madman V 

liav(» said so, mv dear friend. I have said so 
already,” replu'd Mr Wardlo, shaking the right hand of 
his friend, wlnlc Mr. TitmkIIo shook the loft. 

” And whoever sa\s, or has said, he is,” interposed Mr. 
Weller, stepping forward, “says that which is not the 
truth, but so far from ^it, ofk the coutrairy, quite the 
rewerso. And if there’s any number o’ men on these hero 
premises as lias said so, I shall ho w^ery happy to give ’em 
all a wery convincing proof o’ their being mistaken, in 
this hero wery room, if these wory respectable ladies '11 
have the goodness to retire, and order 'em up, one at a 
time.” Having dolivcrod this defiance with groat volu¬ 
bility, Mr. Weller struck his orxsn palm empHatically 
with his oleuched fist, and winxed pleasantly on Miss 
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Tomkiriw^, the intensity of whose horror at his supposing 
it within the bounds of possibility that there could bo 
any men on the premises of Westgato IIourg Establish¬ 
ment for Young Ladies, it is impossible to describe. 

Sir. Pickwick's explanation having been already partially 
made, was soon concluded. Hut neither in the course of 
his walk liome with liis friends nor afterwards when seated 
before a bla/mg i\rc at the supper he so much needed, 
couid a single observation ho drawn from him. He 
seemed bowPderod and amazed. Once, and only once, 
he. turned round to Mr. Wardle, and said — 

“ How did you come her' ^ " 

“ Trundle and I came down Itero, for some good shoot¬ 
ing on the hist," replied Wardle. We arrived to-night 
and were astonished to hear from your ser\ant that you 
were here too. Hut \ am giat? you are," said the jolly 
old fellow, slapping him on the hack. “ I am glad you 
are. We shall have a jolly party on the first, and we'll 
give V/inkle another chance—eh, old boy'* " 

Mr. Pickwick made no reply: he did not oven a^k after 
Ins friends at Dingley r>ell, and shortly afterwards retired 
for the night, desiring Sam to fetch his candle when ho 
rfihg 

The hell did ring in due course, and Mr. Weller pro'iented 
himself. 

“Sam." said Mr. Pickwick, looking out from under the 
bed-clothes. 

“Sir," said Mr. Weller 

Mr. Pickwick paused, and Mr. Weller 'Uiuffed the 
eandle. 

•“Sam," said Mft f’lckwick again, as if with a desperate 
effort. 

“Sn," said Mr, Weller, onto more. 

Whore IS that Trotter'*" 

Job, Sir?" 

‘ Yes." 

“ (rono. Sir." 

“ Witli his master, f suppose?'' 

“ Friend or master, or Whatever he is, he's gone with 
him," replied Mr. Weller. “ Therffs a pair on 'em, Sir." 

“Jingle suspected my de>^ig!i, and siit tliat follow on 
you, with this stoi*}', I suppose.?" said Mr. Piekwick, half 
choking. 

“Just that, Sir." replied Mr. Weller. 

“ It was all false, of course ? " 

“ All,’Sir/’ replied Mr. Weller, 
dodge/' 


“ Heg’lar do, Sir, artful 
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** I don’t think ho’ll escape us quite so easily the next 
time, Sam?” said Mr. Pickwu'k, 

“I don't think he will, Sir." 

“ Whenever I meet that Jingle again, wherever it is," 
said Mr. Pickwick, raising himself in l>cd, and indenting 
his pillow with a tremendous hh.w, “ I’ll inflict persona) 
chastisement on him, in addition to tin* e\'(iosure lie so 
richly merits. I will, or inv naiiic is not, [hck'.Mck ’’ 

“And venover I catflM**^ hold <>' that t hro'o mein n chilly 
chap with the blat k hair," said ^ani. “if I don’t bring 
Home real water into In^ e\e'., for onc(' m rny naipo 

ain't Weller, (dood-rugln, Mr " 


(’HM'PKlt V\dl 

SHOWIXr; THAT AN ACTACK OF i:H PPMATISM. IN 
aOMK (’\SKS, acts as \ li KKNKi: 'I’O INVEN- 
TIVK (VKNirs 

('onstitution of Mt Cickvsick. tli mgh al)lc to 
I sustrnn a vnr\ considerable amount of exertion and 
fatigue, was not proof against such a t'ouibinat ton of attacks 
as bo bad undergone on tlie mcmoiahle iiieJit. rocordecl in 
the last chapter Tfie pKX'Css of heu^g waslied in tno 
night air, and rougli-dried in m clo^i* i lo^-et, is as dangerous 
as It IS p(>cu]iar Mr Pu’kwick was laid up with an attack 
of rheumatism 

Hut although the bodily powi'rs of the great man were 
thus impaired, his mental onoigies retained their pristine 
vigour. Ills spirits weie eiastu*. his good humour was' 
restored. Kven tlie vexation conse(iuent upon his recent 
adxentine hail vanished from his mind , .oid he could i(un 
in the heart) laughter whicli an\ allusion to it excited in 
Mr. Waidhn without anger nnd witliout emharratsment. 
Nay, mtue During the twoda\s Mr Piekwick was con¬ 
fined to his hed, Sam was [ns constant attendant. On the 
firnt, he endeavoured to amu^-e liis master hv anoedoto 
and eonvorsation ^ on the secruid, Mr Pickwick (lemanded 
hiH vvriting-desk, and {>ouand ^ik.aml was deeply engaged 
during iho whole <lay. Ou the tliird, Ixnng able to sit up 
in hiH bod-cliamber. he dcspatclied his valet with a 
message to Mr. Wardle and Mr. Trundle, intimating 
that if they would take their wine there, that evening, 
they would greatly oblige him. d'hn invitation was most 
willingly ai'eepted ; aiul when they were seaU'd over their 
wine, Mr. Pickwick with sundry blushes, prodjjced the 
following little tale, an liaving lieon “edited” by himself, 
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during his recent indisposition, from his notes of Mr, 
Weller’s unsophisticated recital. 

The Parish Cekrk —A Talp* of Truk Love 

“Once upon a tune, m a v(My shuill country town, at 
a considerable distance from London, there lued a little 
man named Natlianiel Pipkin, who was tlio parish clerk 
of the little town, and lived in a little lioiisi' in the little 
Jiigh street, wilhni ten minute^' walk of the little churefi, 
and who wt^ to be found evor\ da\ fioni inno till four, 
teacliing a little learning to tlio little Ik))'.. Nailianiol 
Pipkin was a harnilc>*s, inoHensue, geod-natured being, 
with a turned-up nose, and ratlier liuned in h'gs, cast 
in his e\e, and a halt in his gait. and lie di\ i<led hi> time 
between the church an<l Ins si^lioul, \eiilv belie\ing that 
there existed not, on the face of the earth, so clever a 
man as the curate, so imposing an aiuutnient as the 
vestrv-room, or so well-ordered a seminar; as Ins own 
Unce, and only once, in hi^ life, Nathaiuoi f^pkin had 
seen a bishop—a ical bishop, witli ins aims in lawn 
sleeves, and his fieaxl in a wig He hud sci n Imn walk, 
ai^d heard Inyi talk at a confirmation, on whn h moment¬ 
ous occasion Nathaniel Pipkin was so (>;enoino with 
reverence and aw'e, when the aforesaul hi'.liop lai<l his 
hand on his head, that ho fainted iiglit < h iin awav, and 
W'as borne out of church in tlio arni'^ of the headh- 

" This WHS a great o\oni. a tremendous era, in Nai haniel 
Pipkin’s life, and it wa.*> alx3Ut tlie onl\ one that hinl eve? 
occurred to rutile the smooth current of Hk qiiea exist¬ 
ence, when hap{:^uing one fine ?ifti‘rnoon, in a fit of 
mental abstraction, to raise Ins e>cs fiuin tlio ^h^-te on 
which ho was devising -nome tremendous' [iroblern in 
compound addition for an offending inehin tu ‘.oKi\ tbiw 
suddenly rc-^ted on tlie blo^nning (ounlename *>f Mari.i 
Lobbs, the only daughter of oM Ln))l>-., tlie gn at siuidler 
(jver the wa>. Now, the eves of Mr. Pipkin had lesieil 
on the pretty face of Maria Lobbs mnn> a time and oft 
l>efore, at church and rlsewdierv but the e>ch of Maria 
Lobbs ha<l never looked .so bnglit, the cheeks of Miina 
Lobbs had never looked so xuddy, a^ up^3u this particular 
occatHon. No wonder tficri, that Nathaniel Pipkin was 
unable to take his eyes from tht; countenanee of Miss 
Tx)bbs ; no wonder that Miss Lobbs, finding herself stared 
at bv a young man, withdrew' her ln»ad from the window 
out of which she had been pooping, aiul shut the ca.semonl 
and pulled down tho blind ; no wonder that Niithauio! 
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f’lpkin, niniicdialcly thereafter, fell upon the young urchin 
wlio had proviouBly offended, and cufied and knocked him 
to liis licarL's content. All this was very natural, and 
there\s nothing at all to wonder at about it. 

“It is matter of \\;ondcr, tliougli, that any one of Mr. 
Nathaniel Pipkin’s ictiring disposition, nervous tempera¬ 
ment, and mo‘^t patiicularly diminutive income, should 
from this day forth, ha\c dared to aspne to the hand and 
lioart of tlie only daughter of the lior> old Lobh->—of*old 
Lobbs the great sa<ldlei, \v ho rould liavi* l^ught up the 
whole village at oiu' -stroke of [iis ])en, and niwcr felt tfto 
oiitla>—old liohh^, ulio was w^dl known to liavo heaps of 
money, invested in the hank at the neaie^t market town 

-who was repoMed to have eountless and inoxliaustihle 
treasures, hoardf'd up in the little ircm safe vvitli the big 
key-]iolt‘, ov 01 tlie e)innnr%-pieee in the back parlour—and 
vvlio. It was well known, on festive OM-asions garnished his 
hoard with a real stiver tea-pjt, ensiin ewer, and sugar- 
basin, which lie was wont, in the juide of his licifrt, to 
boast should be his daughter’- properiv when she found 
a man to iierniiiul 1 l•^*plNlt it. in lit* matter of profound 
astoni:>})inent and inttui-e wondto, that Natlianiel Pipkin 
should have’ had the t**iu<Milv to east )nt oves in tlfi.s 
direction. Hut lov* is blind, and Nathaniel had a cast m 
Ills eye and pm'haps tiu’sr two 11 n‘nmslanc*'s, taken 
togetlier, pn’vented Ins seeing the matter, in its proper 
light 

“ Now. if old Lohh-. inul entertained the most remote 
ordi-laiit idea of tlie stall* of i he affections of Nathaniel 
I’lpkin, he would just have ra/ed the hehool-room to the 
ground, or oxLernunatod its muster fnfm the surfaee of 
1 he earth, or eommilt‘'d some otlier (Uiti..ge and ntrociiy 
f»f an equally ferm ions and v loUuu desenjition , for He vvjvs 
a ti*rnble old fellow, that i.ohbr^. wlu'n liis pride wa-. 
mjuied, or his blood was u[) Swear! Such trains of 
oaths would eoine rolling and p(*alingover the way. some¬ 
times, wliun ho was denoum mg tlie Kllene■^^ of the bonv 
apprentiee vvilli the tliin legs, that Natlianiel Pipkin 
would shake in his .>*hoes t*ilh Horror, and the hair of the 
pupils’ heads wtudd stand on mid vvitli flight. 

Well, dav after day, when school was over, and the 
pupils gone*, did Nathaniid Pipkm sit himself down at the 
front windt>\v, and while ho feigned to bo reading a book, 
throw sidelong glances over the wav in seareh of the bright 
eyes of Maria Hobbs . and ho hadn't sat theie manv days, 
before the bright eyes appeared at an upper vinndow, 
apparently deeply engngocl in reading too. This was de- 
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lightful, and gladdening to the heart of Nathaniel Pipkin. 
It was something to ait there for hours together, and 
look upon that pretty face when the eyes were cast down : 
but when Maria Lobbs began to raise her eyes from her 
book, and dart their rays in the djrontion of Nathaniel 
Pipkin, his delight and ixdmiration were perfectly bound¬ 
less. At last, one day when ho knew old hobbs was out, 
Nathaniel Pipkin liad the toincnty to kis^ his hand to 
ilAna TiObhs , and Maria Lohb^, instead of sliultmg the 
window, ami pulling down the blind, kissed Zoos to him, 
B^xd smiled. Upon whudi, Nathaniel Pipkin determined, 
that come what rniglu, ho would devtdnp the state of bin 
feelings, without further <loIay. 

** A prettier foot, a gayer heart, a more dimpled face, nr 
a bmarier form, never bounded so lightly over the earth 
they graced, as did tho’-e of Masia [jolihs, the old saddler’s 
daughter. There was a roguish twinkle in her sparkling 
eyes, that would have marie its way t'> far less susceptible 
bosoftas than that of Nathaniel Pipkm, and there was 
such a joyous sound m hermerrv laugh, that the sternest 
misanthrope must have smile*! to fiear it. Even old 
Lobbs himself, in the veiv height of Ins ferocity, eouldnT 
l^*slst the coffxmg of his pretty daughter, and when she, 
and her Cousin Kate—an arch, impudent-looking, be¬ 
witching little person—made a dead set upon the old man 
together, as, to say the trutli, they very often did, he (*ould 
have refused them nothing, even hiul thev a^k<'d for a 
portion of the countless and inexhaustible treasures, which 
were hidden from the light, in the iron safe. 

“Nathaniel Pipkin’s heart heat high within him, when 
*he saw this entTcmg little couple some lumdied )ards 
before him, one summer’s evening, in the very field m 
whicli ho had many a time strolled about till niglit-time, 
and pondered on the beauty of Mana Lobbs. Ibit. tlif)Ugit 
ho had often tliought then, bow briskly ho wuuld walk up 
to Mana Lobbs and tell her of his passion if he could only 
meet her, he felt, now Ilia* she was unexpfictediv before 
him, all the blood in Ins body ruounting to his face, 
manifostlv to the grca^ detriment of Ins legs, which, 
dopnved of their usual portion, trembled liennath him. 
When the}' stopped to gather a hedge-flower, or listen to 
a V/ird, Natlianiol Pipkin stopped too, and pretended to bts 
absorbed in meditation, as indeed !ie really was, for ho 
was thinking what on earth ho should ever do, when they 
tum^ !)ack, as they inevitably must in time, and meet 
him face to face, liut though lie was afraid to make up 
to them, he couldn’t hear bo lose sight of them ; so when 
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they walked faster he walked faster, when they lingered 
he fingered, and when they stopped ho stopped ; and so 
they might have gone on, till the darkness prevented them, 
if Kato had not looked ahly haek, and encouragingly 
beckoned Nathaniel advance. Tlierc was something 
in Kate’s manner that was not to bo resisted, and so 
Nathaniel {hpkin complied with tlio invitation , and after 
a great deal of bluslnng on his part, and immoderate 
laughter on that, of the wicked little cousin, Nathaniel 
Pipkin wont down on lus kners on the devV grass, and 
declared his resolution to remain there for ever, unless he 
was permitted to rise the acce)<od lover of Maria l,obbs. 
Upon tins, the merr\ laughter of Maria Loblis rang 
through the c’alm evening air --without seeming to disturb 
it, though ; it had such a pleasant sound—and the wicked 
little cousin lauglied morp'nnmodei ately tlian before, and 
Nathaniel Pipkin hluslied deeper than ever At length, 
Maria Lolibs heung more -^trennouslN urgiMl by the love 
worn little man, turned awav her liead, and whisfx'red 
her cousin to say, or at all e\ents Kate dn! sav. tliat she 
felt much honoured h\ Mr Pipkin's addresses, tliat her 
hand and heart were at her father's dispo-at, hut that 
nobody <'ou]d be insensible to Mr I'lpkin's n^(*rits As all 
this was said with much giavitv, and as Natliamel Pipkin 
walked lumie with Miina Kohbs, and struggled for a ki>s 
at parting, he went to l>ed u happ\ man, and dreamed all 
night long, of .od.ening (d<l Looh-., opening the ^tri>ng box, 
and mairying Maiia 

“The next *la\, Nathaniel Pipkin saw old r^obb-^ go out 
upon Ilia old gre\ p<'>ny, and after a great many ^igns at 
the window fiom tlie wicked little cousm, the object ana* 
moaning of whudi he could hy no means understand, the 
hony apprentu'o witli liie tlnn legs ('ame o\er to sa^ that 
his master wasn’t coming homo all night, an^l tliat tlie 
la<lios oxpe< t(Ml Mr Pipkin to tea, at six o'clock preeiKoly. 
How the lessons wi»r»' got through that dav, neither 
Nathaniel Pipkin tvu' his pupiK know anv more than you 
do - Init they were got througti somehow, and. after the 
boys had g(Mio, Nathaniel fhpkifT took till full six o'clock to 
droHH himself to lus sat isfn< t!on . not that it took tong to 
soloct the garments lie slionld wear, inasmuch as lie had no 
choice about the matter, but ttio putting them on to tho 
best advaui age, and toiK’hiiig them up previously, was a 
bask of no inconsidorablo difficulty or importance. 

There was a very snug little party, consisting Maria 
Ijobbs and her cousin Kate, and throe or four romping, 
good-humoured, rosy-ohooked girls, Nathaniel Pipkin 
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had ociilar demonstration of tho fact, that oven the 
rumours of old Lobbs’s treasures wore not exaggerated. 
There were tho real solid silver tea-pot, creara-ower, and 
sugar-basin, on the table, and real .silver sixtons to stir the 
tea with, and real china cups to drink it out of, and plates 
of the same, to hold tho cakes and toast in. Tho only eye¬ 
sore in the whole place, was anotlier cou.sin of Maria 
Ijobhs’s and hrother of Kate, whom Maria Lohbs called 
‘iienry,’ and who .scenied to keep itliina rjol)l)8 all to liim- 
solf, up in oae comer of the table. IL’s a delightful thing to 
sMo affection in families, hut it mav he earru'd ratiier too far, 
and Nathaniel Pipkin en’dd not help thinking that Maria 
liobbs must he vor\ pailieularl\ fond of lier relations, if 
she paid as mueii attention to all of them as to this 
individual cousin. After tea, too, when the w'i' ked little 
cousin proposed a game of blind uiau's huff, it somehow 
or other happened that Nathaniel Pipkin was nearly 
alway.s blind, and whenever he laid lus liaud ujx»n the 
male cousin, lie wa.s sure to find that Maria Lohbs was 
not far off. .4ud though tlie wicked little cou.sin and the 
other girls pinched him, and pulled lus hair, and puslied 
chairs in his way, and all sorts of things, Maria Lohbs 
never seemeu to come near him at all , and onee--onec-— 
Nathaniel Pipkin could have sworn he lioard the sound of 
a kias, followe d by a faint rernon.stranee from Maria Lohbs, 
and a half-suppressed laugh from her fi iiiale friends. All 
this was odd—very csld—and there is no saying what 
Nathaniel Pipkin might or might not have done, in con¬ 
sequence, if lii.s thoughts had not been suddenly directed 
into a new channel. 

• “ The circunis'^aiice which diiccted hi.s thoughts into 

a new channel was a loud knocking at the stri'Cl-tloor. and 
the person wlio made tins loud knocking at the slioct- 
door, was no other than old Ijobbs himself, who had unex¬ 
pectedly returned, and was hanimoring away, like a 
cofFin-makcr. for he wanted his .supjMir. The alarming 
intelligence was no sooner communicated by the bony 
apprentice with the thin legs, than the girls tripped up 
stairs to Maria Lohhs’s IMroohi, and the male cousin and 
Nathaniel Pipkin were tlirust into a couple of closets in 
the'^itting-roora, for want of any hotter places of conceal¬ 
ment; and when Maria liobbs and tho wicked little cousin 
had stowed them away, and put the room to rights, they 
opened tho street-door to old fjobbs, who had never loft 
off knocking since he first began. 

** Ndwitdid unfortunately happen that old Lobbs being 
very hungry was monstrous cross. Nathaniel Pipkin 
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could hear him growling away like an old mastiff with a 
sore throat; and whenever the unfortunate apprentice 
with the thin legs, came into the room, so surely did old 
Ijobbs commence swearing at him in a most Saracenic and 
ferocious manner, tliough apparently witli no other end 
or object than that of msing his bosom by the discharge 
of a few superfluous oatlis. At length some supper, which 
had been warming up, w'as placed on the table, and then 
old Lobbs foil to, in regular stylo, and, having made clear 
work of it in no tune, kissed his danghtor. and demanded 
his pipe. A 

Nature had placed Nathauit.d I*ipkin*s knees in ver\ 
close iu\taposition, but when be fieard old Lobbs demand 
his pipe, they knocked together, as if they were going to 
reduce each otliei to jxjwder, for, depending from a 
couple of ho<^)ks, in the \erv eloset in whitdi he stood, was 
a large bruwn-stemincd, siLer-bcnvled pipe, wliidi pipe he 
himself bad seen in tiie inoutti of old Lobbs, regularly 
every afternoon and evening, for the last live years. The 
two girls went down stairs for tin* pipe, and up stairs for the 
pipe, and overywliere but where they knew the pn>c was, 
and old liobbs stormed away meain\lule, in tfie most 
wonderful manner. At last lie thought of the closet, and 
walked up to it It was of no n‘-e a little man likt> 
Nathaniel Pipkin pulling the dooi inwards, when a great 
strong fellow like old Lobbs was pulling it outwards. 
Old Lobbs just gave it one tug, and open it flow, disedosing 
Nathaniel Pipkin standing bolt upright inside, and 
shaking witli apprehension from head to foot. Bless us! 
what an appalling look old Lobbs gave him, as ho dragged 
him out by the collar, and lield him at arm's length. 

**‘\Vhy, what the devil do you \vant*bere?* said old* 
Tjobbs, in a fearful voieo, 

"Nathaniel Pipkiu eould inako no reply, so old Bobbs 
shook him baekwanls and forwards, for two or tliree 
minutes, by way ut ai ranging liis ideas for him. 

" ‘ What do you want lierc roared Lobbs, * I suppose 
yoti have come after iny daughter, now.' 

"Old Lobbs merely said this as a sneer: for he did 
not believe that mortal presunt^tiou could Imvo carried 
Natliauiol IMpkin ho far. What was liis indignation, when 
that poor man replied- 

“•Yea, I did, Mr. Iiubbs--I did come after yourdaughter. 

I love her, Mr. Ijobbs.’ 

"‘Why, you Bnivelling, wry-facod little villain,' gasped 
old Lobbti, paralysed at the atrocious coufessiou; ^what 
do you mean by that ? Say this to my (ace I Damme, 
1*11 throttle you.* 
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“ It is by no means improbable that old Lobbs would 
have carried this threat into execution, in the excess of 
his rage, if his arm had not been stayed by a very unex¬ 
pected apparition, to wit, the male cousin, who, stepping 
out of his closet, and walking up to old LiObbs, said — 

“‘I cannot allow tins haniiless person, Sir, wlio has 
been asked hero, in some gnlish frolic, to take upon 
himself, in a ver^* noble inaunor, the fault (if fault it is) 
which I ani guilty of, and am leody to avow. I love 
\our daughter. Sir . and I came hoie fur the purpose of 
meeting lier, 

'‘Old l.uiihs opened Ins eyes \er> wide at this, but not 
wider tiian Nathaniel Pipkin. 

‘ Vou did ' * said rjf)bbs at last finding hreatli to sjieak. 

" * 1 did ' 

“ ‘ \iid 1 forha^le you this house, long ago.’ 

‘ You did, or 1 sliould uot^ liavu been huie, claudes- 
tinely, to-niglit.’ 

"1 am sorry to record it, of old Lohbs, but I think ho 
would ha\e struck the cousin, if In^ pretty daughter, witli 
her bright eyes swimming in teal‘^, had nut clung to his 
arm. 

* Don't stop him. Mai ui,*-.aid the \uuugman ‘if he 
has tlie will to strike me, let him, 1 would not hurt u 
hair of }ii> grey liead, for the riches of tlie world ' 

“ The old man cast down his eyes at tins repioof, and 
they met those of his daughter. I have hinted onco or 
twice before, tliat they were very bright eye.s, and, thougli 
they were tearful now, tlieir influence wa.s by no means 
lessened. Old l^obbs turned his liead awuv, as if to avoid 
being persuaded by them, when, as fortune would have it, 
Tie encountered toe face of the wicked little cousin, who, 
half afraid for her brother, and half laughing at Nathaniel 
Pipkiu, piesented as bewitcliing an expression of counte- 
uaace, with a toueli of slyness in it too, iw any man, old 
or young, need look upon Slie drew her arm coaxingly 
through the old man’s, and whispered sometlung in his 
ear; an<l do what he would, old Dobbs f;ouldn't help 
breaking out into a smile, while a tear stole down hm 
cheek, at tlio same timer 

'* Eive minutes after tins, the girls w<‘re brougltt down 
from the bedrofim with a great deal of giggling and 
modenty; and whije the young people were maldngthem' 
aelves perfectly happy, old Dobbs got down his pij>e, and 
amoked it. and it was a remarkable circumstance about 
that particular pipe of tobacco, that it was the moat 
aoothing and delightful one he ever smoked. 
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“ Nathaniel Pipkin thought it best to keep his own 
counsel, and by so doing gradually rose into high favour 
with old Lobbs, who taught iiim to smoke in time ; and 
they used to sit out in the garden on the fine evenings, 
for many years afterwards, smoking and drinking in great 
state. He soon recovered the effects of his attachment, 
for we find his name in the pari-li register, as a witness 
to the marriage uf Maria rjal>hs to her cousin ; and it 
also appear^, by rofeieiu'e to other documents, that on 
tfie niglit of the Wixlding, he was incarreratod in trie 
village cage, for liaving, in a state of extrcmt'outoxication 
coTnnutto<l sundry ex( ('sse^ in the streets, in all of whica 
he was aided and a}>etted by Mie bony apyirentice with 
the thin legs/' 


CHAI^TKH XVIIl 


HKIKKLV ILI.rs'rKA'ri\'K OK 'I’WO I^JIN^IN . KlKST. 
TUK l'n\Vi;K ( If If VhTKHU’S, AM>, «KC ()NDLY. 
'I’lii; yofii'K OK OlK('l^M^TA^c^;s 


I M)H two d:i\H after tin- dejcu^ic at Mrs Hunter's the 
T^iekwieki.ins leinained at I .Htaii^will, anxiously await- 
lugtlie arrival of s»nne intelligeueL* from their re\eied leader. 
Mr. 'I’upmaii and Mr. Sno<lgrass, wlmc once'again left ft) 
their own means of amuseniont. for Mr Winkle, in 
compliance with a most pressing invitation, continued to 
reside at Mr I'olt’s lions**, and to devote Ins lime to the 
conipftniotisliip of Ins amiable lad\. Nt^rvvas the occa¬ 
sional societv of Mr. Pott himself, wanting to complete 
thcir feluitv Deeply imineised in the intensity of hia 
rt{)eculatioii.s for the public wi*al. and the deslrui'tion of 
tfiu Iiulc}.amdenl. n wa^ not the liabit of that great man* 
to descmid from his mental puiiuu’le to tlie humlde level 
of urdinar) niiiids. On this uccjvsion, liowtwer, ancFawi if 
expn^sslv in I omplnmnit to an> follower of Mr. Pit'kwick's, 
he unbent, lelaxiul. Htepy>ed down from Ins ynnlestal, and 
walked upon the ground h»MiignI\ aAlaptmg liis remarks 
to the coiuprohension *d tlie held, aiui seeming in out¬ 
ward foim, if not m spirit, t*) bo one of tliem 

Such having been the deiiu’^noui of tins celebrated 
public character towards Mr. Winkle, it will bo leodily 
imagined that (‘onsiderablo surprise was depicted ou the 
countenam^e of the latter gentleman, when, as he was 
aitting alone m tlio breakfast room, the door was hastily 
thrown open, and an hastily closed, on the eutrauce of Mr, 
Pott,who, stalking majestically towards him, and thyistiug 
aside his proffeit^ hand, ground his teeth, as if to put a 
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sharper edge on what ho was about to uttor, and oxolaimod 
in a saw-like voice,— 

Serpent! 

“Sir!" exclaimed Mr. Winkle, starting from his chair. 

“Serpent, Sir." repeated Mr. Pott, raising liifl voice, 
and tlien suddenly doprosNiug it, ‘\J said, Serpent, Sir— 
make tJie most of it." 

x\ow when you ha\o parted wiili a man, at two o’clock 
in tfie morning, on terms uf the utmost good fellowship, 
aiiu he meets >ou again, at half-past nine, and greets ^on 
as a serpi'uh’ it is uol unreasonable to conclude tliat 
-■duiethiiig of an unpleasant natim* lias occurred mean¬ 
while So Mr. Winkle thought. He rcturnod Mr. Pott s 
gaze uf stone, and in (‘onipliancr witli that gentleman'^ 
request, proceeded to make the most he could of the 
“ Scrjxmt ” The most, h(jwe\ci, was just nothing at all , 
so, atler a profound silence of soim' mnuiics’ duration, 
lie said,'’ 

“ Serpent, Sir * Serpent, Mr. Pott' Wtnil can stJii 
incanj Sir '—this is pleasantry " 

“PJcasantr\. Sir’" evcJuimcd Ikat. with a motion of 
the hand, indicative of a strong desne to hurl tin* 
Hnianma metal tea-pot at the head of his visitor. 
“ Pleasantry, *Sir '— -but no, I will be calm . I will lie 
calm. Sir"; and in proof of Ins calmness, Mr. Pott Hung 
iumself into a chair, and foamed at the mouth 

" My dear Sir," inttM'posed Mr. Winkle 

“ Dear Sir! ” replied Pott How dare you address me, 
as dear Sir, Sir ^ How dare you look iiic in the face and 
do It 

“ Well, Sir, if you come to that," responded Mr. Winkle, 

liow dare you lo’dk rw in ilie (ace, and call me a serpent, 
Sir?" 

“ Because you are one," replied Mr. Pvilt 
Piove It, Sir," said Mr. Winkle, warmlv. “ Prove a." 

A malignant scowl pa-^-^ed <jver Llie profound fiu^o of tin* 
editor, as he drew from his jvjcket, Llie IiHlc|)t>iideut ul 
that morning; and laying Ins finger on a particulai 
paragraph, threw the journal across the table to Mr. 
Winkle. 

Thai gentleman took it up, and lead an foIluWH — 

“Our obftcure and filthy cuuteinixjrary, in some di»- 
guatiing obHorvalions on the recent election for thin 
borough, )ia8 presumed to violate the hallowed Hauclity 
of private life, and to refer, in » manner not to bo mia- 
unaeratood, to the personal affaini of our late candidato 
—ay, aTid notvrithBbanding hi» base defeat, wo will add, 
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our future monibor, Mr. Fi/kin. Wfiat does our dastardly 
contemporarv moan What would tho rufiian say, if wo, 
setting at nought, hko hinn, tho deoonoios of sonal inter¬ 
course, were to niiso tho curtain whicli hajipilN conceals 
his private hfo from g^-nfMa! rido ul*‘, not to ^ay from 
general execration'* \Vlial, if wo wtM o (‘ven to point out, 
and comment on, facts and cncninsLanf.O'i winch arc 
publicly notonou'^, and ht'liold ])\ c\orv one, l)ut our 
molc-oyod (mntompniai v--\\hat if wo wnc to print t +10 
following ollusion, aIucIi wt* wt'^lo \\c were 

writing the comuion. (oiU'nt of lio'- artn Ic, fiom a laloutc^ 
fpllo\v-townsnian and < orrc'ipnp<l(*nl 

‘ I ii M*-- 10 \ Ih: I’(VI 

()h Pot t ' it \ • >;i d know n 

Mow t.d^i * hr d li i\ *' o\\ 11 

\\ in n \o\i loMiil tin m.inin:« h*‘lU linkl* . 

N on d li.i\ c doin' t In n. 1 \ ow . 

W I’ M \oM « mind in»u 

A Ini li.tmil d In 1 o\ t r to W. 

*‘What,” said Mr sn!cinn!\ ■•wluir rlunios to 

‘ tinkle,' villain ’ " 

“ Whai rhvnnm to tinkle’’ ^.m! who^c 

entrance at tin* uionii'ni foit^ialltHl the iopl\ ** Wlmt 
rhymes to tinkle* Win Winkle, 1 -Innild camnpne”. 
and saying I his, Mn Ninilod ^woetl\ on the dist uriiod 

Piekwiokian. and cxu inh'd (un hand inward'^ I'lun Tlie 
agitated \oung man would ha\c .Kaipiod u, in his con 
fusion, had not Pott indignantlx inioipo^i d. 

“ Ihit-k, Ma'am, oaek " ^anl the i'd’*oi “ Tske \\\^ 
hand hehna^ m\ Ner\ f o o' 

“Mr. P. * " said iim .istniushod l.idv 

“ Wn'tched woman, look hcic.’ ox' 1 lumsl the hn'-l>t\nd. 
“ Ijook hero, Ma’.'uii ‘l,un^ i" a Mia^s Pot/ Ma'am. 

‘ PrasH Pot’. - lhai> me. M.i uu * FaPe s/u'M have 
grow n ' , -tliat's \od, Ma'am \on ” With i tii hulhtion 
of rage, wiueii was n*>t una*eompamed weh Munothing 
like a Lromhh\ ,\\ tlie c\p*»'-^sn^i ot lus wifcs face. Afr 
l*olt daslied tlie riurcnt numher of the l/.itanswiH In 
do|>eudonl at h*M feet 

“Up<^)T* m\ woid. Sn,” ‘-aid tlu' astonished Mrs. Pott, 
stooping to piek up the pupei’. *' Ppon m\ wn>rd. Sir. 

Mr. Poll wincful Ixmculli the ctmlomptuoiis ga/(* of his 
wife. Ho had made a desperate struggle to screw up his 
courage, but it w.is fast eoming uns<M-owod again. • 

There appears nothing very tromeudous lu this little 

'5 
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sentence, Upon my word, Sir.” when it comes to bo 
read; but the tone of voice in which it was delivered, 
and the look that accompanied it, both seeming to boar 
reforcnco to <;ome rovongo to be thereafter wreaked upon 
the licad of Pott, prodir od their full e(Toet upon Inin. 
The most unskilful ohservor ('ould liave detected in his 
troubled countenance, a readiness to resign his Welling¬ 
ton boots to auv on'inont substitute who would have con- 
sooted to stand in them at tliat moment 

Mrs. Pott^.read tlio paraginjih, uttered a loud shriek, 
;Vnd threw hei^elf at full length on tlio hearth-rug, 
'-creanung. and t.Lpj>ing it.with tlic licels of her slioos, in 
a inannei which could leave no doubt of tlie propriety of 
her feeling-* on the o<’t‘a-!on. 

'‘M\ dear,” ^aid tlie toinfiod Pott. — “T didikt say T 

helie\ed it, — I-” hr.!: the nnforiunate man’s voi<'e 

\v\s drowned in the screunung of his partner 

"Mrs Pott, let me ontrear \ou, mv deai Ma’am, to 
comjAiso yourself.” said Mr Winkle, hut the shrieks ami 
tappings were hinder, and more fre<juent th in over 

" Mv dear,” said Mi P<*M. I am ver\ s.vrr\. If vou 
won’t consider \our own lieakli, <'on>ider mo. mv dear. 
Wo shall ha\.' a t rowd round the hou->o ” Hut tlie morn 
'^trenuousK ^^r Pfjtt cntieatcd, tin'* more voliemenlly 
the .scream^ pourcff forli> 

Very fortunatel\. Imwevcr, atiaelied to Mm, Pott’s 
person wa> a girin] of one, a \onng Indy whoso 

O'^tensible er^plo^ men! was to pn^side (i\er hei* toilet, hut 
who rendc^rod hcisi-lf useful in a \armt'. of wa>-., and in 
none more so than in the particiiln r dcpariment of <‘on- 
\itantly aiding and alxkting lici iiu>tri‘-.-> jn ever\ W'ish 
and Mudniation opp-j^ed to the dc'^irO'. of the unhappy 
J*ott. TliO screams n-nt-hed this \oung 1 ulv*s fwm in <lne 
(our.so. and brought her to the r >0111 witli a s|!><»ed whedi 
threatened to duiangi^ maienallv. t In* \ciy exqumitt'ar^ 
rangonients of her < <ip and nngb^t- 

"Oil, mv d(ar, de.ir inistri'iS ' ” ex<daimed tho body¬ 
guard, kneeling frantically hv tho side of tlie prostrate 
Mrs. Pott " Oh, m\ dci»^? mmi rrs-^, what is the matter” 
"Your inasttn -vour brutal nristei,’' murmured the 
patient. 

Pott w'as evidcmtly giving w'a'> 

a ^liamo,” saul the bod\-guanl, reproachfully. 
“ I kn^w he’ll he the death un you, Ma’am, Poor dear 
thing.” 

He ’gave way more. The oppositi; party followed up 
the attack. 
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“ Oh don’t leave me—don’t leave me, Goodwin,” mur¬ 
mured Mrs. Pott, clutching at the wrists of the said 
Goodwin with an hysteric jerk. “ You’re tlic only pcr-.on 
that’s kind to ino, Goodwin.” 

At this afTectmg apjx^al, Goodwin got up a little do¬ 
mestic tragedy of her own, and shod tears eopiously. 

“Never, Ma’am—never,” said Goodwin “ Oh, Sir. von 
should be careful—yon should indeed . you rlon't know 
what harm you may do Mi-,sis. you’ll he sorrv for it one 
dav, I know—l’\o aiwa^s said so ’’ 

The iinlurky P^tr lookt'*! liinidly on, hut said nothing, 
dooclwin/' saul Mrs. Pott, ip a •^oft vous- 
Ma' am.*' said dorslw ni 

rf YOU only knew how I lia\o lo\ 0 (l that nmn - 
"Don’t distress \oursolf h\ rerolle^'tin^" it, Mahiiu/' 
said the body-guard 

Pott looked \eiy fngluened It \^a‘-iunefoi ' elenclier 
‘‘And now.” sobbed Mrs Pott—“now, aftto nil. to be 
treated in this wa\ . to be ropr<*aidied nnd insulted nfthc 
presoneo of a third partv. and that pwt\ alninsi a 
stranger. But I will not ^ubrnn to u. (h'ludw in." con¬ 
tinued Mrs Potl, raising liei^elf, iii tlie aims of !ier 
attendant. “Mv brother, tlie Pieurenaiu >h^ll irnm f^re* 
ril be separated. rrr>odwin ’’ 

“It would f-nrtanilx s^ne liim I'gti', i' l!u/' said 
(ioodw in 

WliKt<"*4'r thoi'^lits till' ihnat oi .1 M’pHiatmri nng/it 
have awakened in Mr Po't'^ unnd, in- (oibLue lo give 
ntP>ranf'e to tluMii, ind conttMittsl him-td( hA ^-aMug, witlt 
great humility. - 

“^^vdear, will ym \u\\\ me ’’ 

\ fresh tiam of wa^ tlie onh u'pl\. a- Mi*-. Pott 
giew more h\steri(Uib ief[ue ted to he informed wh\®she 
was ovoi hoiu, and requirctl suntir\ other pi4H'es of infor¬ 
mation of a similar tb‘scn[iMon 

“Mv dear,” remonstrated Mr. Pott, ".io not give wa> 
to these sensitive feelings I ne\er beli<*\ed that tlie 
pnragraph had anv foundation, my dear impossible I 
was only angr\, u\\ dear—1 nufl- sav outrageous with 
the Independent people for daniig to insert i( . tliat's all **. 
and Mr. Poti east an imploring look at the innocent. 
<'auso of the miseduef. is if to entreat him to sav notlimg 
about the serpent. 

“And what stops, Sir, ilo \ou mean to take to obtain 
redress?” inquired Mr. Winkle, gaining (Huiiage hi' 
saw Pott losing it. 

“Oh, Goodwin,” observed Mrs. Pott, “does he mean to 
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pniy keep \ourself qmet,'* re- 
pliofl tiie l>nd\-guaul. *' 1 darov^av he will, if yon wish it, 
am." 

‘M^ortaiTih ’’ ^aul Pent, his wife e\inccd docMclod 
s\inplom'^ of ge)iiig off jvgain (»f coiirso I sliall.” 

'• When, (ieK>du in when ’ * said Mis, Potl, still nnde- 
e>ded about llie going ofT 


“ Tinmedii*.! rl\, of ('oMi'-e,” ^aid Air Pott, before the 
'da\ 1 Old 

“(Ah (h)odwin.' le^iinud Ml' Pt>tt *'it’s I lu'only way 
of mei'ting the ^landeM and '-oiMng me right- with the 
world 

“ (’erl and \ . A] a a in ' rt'phts 1 ( h n )d \ in ■' No man n is* 
e man Ma’nni, could n fn t.odo n 

^so ns tlie h\vteiit > were lio\ering iilioul, AI i. Pott 

said once inon* tliat lu' would do it, hut Mis. I’ott was 
>o rAercorno nt the l);iie idea of having been sus¬ 

pected. that SMC v.a-^ half .i-do/nn tunes on llie veiy verge 
of a relap-^e. end nn*^^ nnnue"'ionai)l\ wfnihl have gone 
ulT, had it no* heen for tin- indefat igalhe efTorts of the 
Assiduous (rioOwin, ami repea^‘d entieaties for pardon 
from the ri/nquercfl Pott; and tni -11%. wdien that unhappy 
individual irid heen fright* ned .in<l snuhh*'d down to hi > 
piopf^r Ir\el. AI r ^ I*oM r ei . u r i rd. e nd they wont to break¬ 
fast. 


“ A'f)n will M'h allow ilii'^ ha ** new-ji.iper slander to 
shorten vour siav liere, Afr. Winkle'^” said Pott, 

smding through th' t ra' e, of h*M* tears. 

“ I hoi>*‘ not,’’, sod Air Pott, aetuaU'd, as ho spoke, hv 
rin internal wish fliat lu^ visitor w'ould choke himself 
witVi the mor^d t)f di\ toast wlneli he was raising to his 
lip. at th** momein end terminate Ins sMiy etTet'tually. 

“ I hon** not 

i 

“ \'ou an* \ei\ gooil,” ^aid Mr Wirikh*, “but a letter 
has he*Mj received from Mr Ihckwiek — sc) 1 learn In a 
iK>t** from Mr Injuuan, wfncli was hrought up to my 
h#-drornn do(u, tin-. rno»' mg m wfiich ho rt**|ue^t3 us to 
]cAn him at Pmrv to d,i\ , and we are to leave ijy the 
coacli at noon, ’ 

“liutvou wdl c*>me hat k" siiirl Mrs. INitt. 

“ Oh, coUBinI>repin'd Mr Winkle. 

“ You are fjuite siire'^" said Mrs. Pr>tt, stealing a lender 
look at her \ ihitor, 

“ tjfuite,” resjHJiided Mr Winkle. 

The breakfa.^t passed off in Hilcuce, for each inoinber of 
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the party was brooding over his, or her, own personal 
grievancoH, Mis. was regretting the lo'^s of a beau , 

Mr. I\>tt his rash pledge lo horsewhip the Indciicndent ; 
and Ml. Winkle his having placed hnnsidt in >0 awkwaid 
a situation. Noon approiicluHl, and after many adieiix 
and proiiuses to retuirt, he ton* himself awa}’. 

“ If he over comes hack, DI poison fiim/' thought Mr. 
i^ott, as he turned into the little htu'k ohiee wdiere he 
prepared his tliiuidei holts 

If I ever lit) ( OHIO l*af’k. and nnv inv^clf up with 
tliese people aj-^ain,” tlumgla Mi \\inlv']e, hv he weiuie*^ 
his wav to llie Peaetvt k. " 1 ^hai! df^ei\e to he iioise- 
whipped m\self- th.it\all/ 

Ills flit litU vvt'le leiul\ , I he • oJo i. wa^ mails ''0> and Ui 
iialf an hour tlie\ w< re [utjeet <iiiu( t*n then joiiniev, aloii;.^ 
the road over wliieh .M^ I’ukwuk and Sam hail "o 
iticently tiavelled, and of w'lneli. us ue have alieiulv said 
something, we do nol n i*l ealleil upon to t'xitaii Mi. 
Snodgrass’s jjoetien) ami heautiful dost iiptioii 

Ml \\ dier was siaudiiig at the door of llie Angel, 
reudv to reenv)' llu m. und t>v tlial gmitleiuan the\ weiv 
usliered to lie u[Mrtineni of Mi. Ihekwiek, uliere. to the 
no small -iirpriseof Mi Winkh’ nid Mr S^odgi.iss aigl 
tile no emhun assnirni if Mi 'I'ujunan, tlu v found 

old Warile and 'rrumile 

"How are von'*” * aid t he < ild man, grasping Ali d'up 
man’s hand. Don’t hang iau k, or look '-enumental 
al)ouL it, it eaii’t bo In Iped, old fi-llow Foi her sake, 1 
wiah vuu’d had h*T . fui Vi>ui own, Tin ver> glad you 
have not A voung fellow like \<m, will do better one of 
these days -eli \\ iili this eou^ola'^g/on, old Wardle^ 
slapped Sir. d'upman on ilie baok. and hiuglied heariilv. 

" vWdl, and liow uii^ von, mv line fellovNs ^-aid the 
old gentleiiuin, shaking haiuK wiih Mi Winkle and Mr. 
Snodgrass at the .same iiino. " I have jU'-t been telling 
Ihekwdck that we must liave wiu all down at riiristmas. 
We’re going to Imv e a w eddnig a real weiUling I h h time." 

"A vvidiling’ ” ext'laiiiied Mr Smulgiass, tmning very 
pale. 

*• Yes, a wedding, lUit don’t be fngluened ” '^aid the 
good-bunioun‘d old man; "it's oiilv 'rrundle iheie, und 

"Oh, i.s tiiat all?*’ said Mr. SiuHigias^. relieved from 
a painful doiil>t winch luid tallen heavilv on liis breast. 
"Give you joy, Su, How i.s Joe?” 

"Oh, hevery well,” replied the old geutl#man. 

"Sleepy as ever.” 
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“ And your mother, and the clergyman, and all of 
’em ? ” 

“ Quite well.'* 

“ Wheiv,” said Mr. Tupmau, with an ofToit—"where 
is— she. Sir?" aud he turned away his head, and covered 
Ins eves with his liaiul. 

'* *S/u' / *’ said the old gentleman, with a knowing shake 
of tlie head. “ Do you mean my single relative—eh ?*’ 

^Ir. Tiipnian, h\ a nod, niLiinated tliat his question ap- 
prted lo the disappointed Rachael. 

“Oh, shi**'s gone awa\/’ ^aid the old gontloman. 
** She*s living a, a relation's, far enough otT. She couldn't 
bear to see the girls, so I let lier go But come, here's 
tlie dinner. You must be }uiugr> aftt-r \our rule. I am, 
without anv rule at all : so let u.s fall to." 

Ample justice was done lo tlie meal; and wlien they 
were sealed lound the table, after it had been disi)osed of, 
Mr. Pickwjck, to tlie intense horror and indignaiiou of bia 
followers, related tlie ad\cntiiro he had undergone, and 
the ithccesH wliicli liad attcndetl the base aitifieosof the 
dialiolical Jiugle 

"And the attack of rheumatism W'hich 1 caught in 
that gatdcii," said .Mi. I'lokwick, in conclusion, "renders 
ifie lame at Cnis nioiiieiit." 

" I, too, have had something of an ailventure," said 
Mr. Winkle, with a smile, and at the request of Mr, 
Pickwick, he detailed tlie malicious libel of the Eataus- 
will Iiidejiendent, and the consequent excitement of their 
friend, the editor. 

Mr. Pickwick's brow darkened, during tlie recital. His 
friends observed it, and, when Mr Winkle liivd concluded, 
'maintained a profound silence. Mr. Pickwick struck the 
taide einpha'uuily with his clenched fist, aud sjxjke as 
follof. .— 

" Is It not a wonderful circumstance,” said Mr. Pick 
wick, ‘‘ that we seem destined to enter no man's house, 
without invoking him in -oine degree of trouble? Does 
it not, I ask, luMpcak the indiscretion, or, worse than that, 
ihe blackne-is of heart that I should say so!—of my 
followers, that, Ixmeatli''■wliatever roof they locate, they 
disturb the {xrace of mind and happiness of some conlid* 
lugfemale ? Is it not, I sav 

Mr. Pickwick w'ould in all proliability have gone on for 
some time, had not the eniraiice of Sam, with a letter, 
caused him to break off in his eloquent discourse. He 
passe^ his handkerchief across Ins forehead, took off his 
spectacles, wiped them, and put them on again ; and bis 
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voice had recovered its wonted softness of tone, when he 
said— 

'• What have you there, Sam ? ” 

"Called at the Post-oflico just now, and found this here 
letter, as has laid there for two days,” replied Mr. Weller. 
" It’s sealed vith a vajer, and directed m round hand.” 

" I don't know this hand,” said Mr Pickwick, opening 
the letter. “Mercy on us' \\hat's thii ’ It must be a 
jest; it—It—can’t he tiue.” 

"What’s the matter '” was the general inquiry. 

“Nobody dead, is there'” said \VardIt% alarmed at 
the honor in Mr Pn kwiek’s ( ounteimucc. ^ 

Mr. Pickwick made no rej»l\, l)Ul, pushing the letter 
across tlic table', and desum ' Mr Tupiiiau to read it aloud, 
fell back in his eluiir witli a look of vacant astonishment 
quite alarming to behold 

Mr. Tiipman, with a nx^nbling \oice, read the letter, of 
which tlie following is a copy — 

Frrenidn's Coutt, Corn hill, Aayust 28th, 1330 
Bauletl (Kjdinst Pickivick. 

Sir, 

Having been instructed by Jhfts. Martha 
Bardell, to commence an action against you, for a breach 
of promise of marriage, for which the plaintiff lays her 
damages at fifteen hundred pounds, we beg to inform 
you that a writ has been issued against you in this suit, 
in the Court of Common Pleas , and request to know, by 
retain of post, the name of your attorney in London, 
who win accept seiuice thereof. 

We me, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

Dodson and f^gg. 

Mr. Samuel Pickwick. 

There was something so imjiressive in tlie mute astonish 
merit with which eacli man regarded las neighbour, and 
every iniui regarded Mr Pu-kwick, that all seemed afraid 
to speak. The silence was at length broken by Mr. Tup- 
inan. 

" Uodsou and Pogg,” he lepeatod mechanically. 

" Dardell and Pickwick,” said Mr. Snodgrass, musing. 

" Peace of mind and happiness of eonlidmg females,” 
^ murmured Mr. Winkle, with an air of abstraction. 

"It’s a conspiracy,” said Mr. Ihckwiek, at length 
recovering the power of spuecli ;—"a base conspiracy 
between tiiese two grasping attoruey.s, Uodsou aucP Fogg. 
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Mrs. Bardell would never do it;—slie hasn’t the heart to 
doit;—she hasn’t the COSO to do it. Itidiculous—ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

** Of her heart,” said Wardle. with a smile, ” you sliould 
certaiul} bo the best judge. I don’t wi.sh to discourage 
you, but I should certamly say that, of lier case, Dodson 
and F’ogg are far better judges tliaii any of us, can bo.” 

•• It’s a vile attempt to extort mune\,'' said ^^r. Pick¬ 
wick 

I liupo it is,’ said Wardle, with a short, dry cough. 

“ Who ever heard me address her in an\ wav but tliat 
lu which a loci,m‘r would his landKulv ?”continu«?d 

Mr Pickwick, with gicat velicmciK-c “ Who ever saw 
me with Not e\oii iu\ fuciuls here-” 

“ Hxcept on one occasion/’ ‘-ilkI Mi Tupmaii. 

Mr. Pickwick changed coloui. 

‘‘ Ah,*' ^aid Wardle “ \'\ e!l' that’s inipurtant. There 
was uothni;^ suspit loU'^ tlien, I suppose?” 

Mr. Tupman ^lunccd timidly at his leader “ Why,'* 
he said, “ llierc wus uothing suspicious; but - I don't 
know* how It hafiiiened, nniid- she » crtaiiil> wasieclining 
in his amis.’ 

“Gracious powers ^ ” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, as the 
rdcollectioij ut tlic scene' in (jucaiion, struck forcibly upon 
him ;—“what a dreadful instance of the force of circum¬ 
stances t hu she was—hO she vmis.” 

“ And our friend wa-^ soothing lier anguish/’ said Mr- 
Winkle, ratiior inaliciuiisly 

“So I was,” «aid Mr. Pickwick. “ I Won’t den> it So 

I t T 

was. 

" Hallo!” haid Waidlo, ‘‘tor a cusc in winch tliere’s 
tiothing suspicious, tins looks rather queer--ch, Pickwick 
—eh? Ah, sly dog—sly dog!” and he laughed till the 
glassy on the ^ldebouI•d, inug again. 

“ What a dreadful conjunetion of a[q)euranccH ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Ml. Pickwick, resting his chin upon liis hands. 
‘‘ Winkle—Tupman--) bi g >our pardon for the observa¬ 
tions I made just now. We an- ail the victims of circum¬ 
stances, and I tiie greatest.” With this apology, Mr. 
Pickwick buried his hcaif* in his hands, and ruminated; 
whil^ Wardle measured out a legular circle of nods and 
winks, addressed to the other members of tlie company. 

“I’ll have It exj-laiucd, though,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
raising bis head, and hauiuiering the table. ” I’ll see 
this Dodson and Fogg. I’ll go to London to-morrow.” 

“ Not to-morrow,” said Wardle ; “ you’re too. lame.” 

“ Well then, next day.” 
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** Next day is the first of September, and you’re pledged 
to ride out with us, as far as Sir Geoffrey Manning's 
grounds, at all events, and to meet us at lunch, if you 
don’t take the field.” 

“Well then, tlio day after,” said Mr. Pickwick; 
“Thursday.—Sam.” • 

“ Sir,” replied Mr. Weller, 

“Take two places outside to I.ondon, on Thursday 
morning, for vourself and me.” 

“ Wery well, Sir.” 

Mr. Weller left tlie loom, and departcil Jlowly on 1^ 
eriand, with liis hands in his pocket, and his eyes fixed 
on the ground 

“ Klim feller, the hem])eior,” saul Mr Weller, as he 
walked slowl> up the street “ Think o’ Ins rnakuT up to 
tliatere Mrs. Pardcll—\i^li a little boy, too* Always the 
va} vith tliese here old ’un-- howei\ ns is sucli steady 
goeis to look at I didn't think lic’d lia' done it, thougii 
- I didn't think he’d lia' done it.” And moialisiiig in 
this stiHiP, Ml Samuel Wellei beiii his steps u>wardsthe 
bookiDg-ofh( e. 


CHAPTKH XIX 

A Fl.KASAX'r l*A\. \V I I H AN t Nl'LKAHANT 

THHMIXATIGN 

ri»HE buds, who, ha})pil\ fur their own peace of mind, 
1 and [Xiisoual eomfoit. were in blissful ignorance of 
the prepaiatiuns which had been making to astonish tliein, 
on the hrut of September, haded it no doubt, as one of the 
pleasantest mornings they had seen th^it season. Mau^ 
a young paitruigc win) stiutied complacently among the 
stubble, with all the hnieking coxcombry of youth, and 
many an older one who watched his U'vity out of Ins little 
round eye, with the contemptuous air of a bud of wisdom 
and experience, alike unconscious of tbeir approaching 
doom, basked in the fresh morning air with Inely and 
blithesome feelings, and a few hours afterwards were laid 
low upon the earlli. But Wjj grow affecting , let us proceed. 

In plain common-pluei? luafter-ofdaiL, then, it was 
^ fine morning—so fine that aou would scarcely ha\e 
believed that the few months of an English summer had 

f ^et flown by. Hedges, fields, and trees, hill and moor- 
and, preseuted to the eye their mer vurviug shades ol 
deep nch green ; scarce a leaf had fallen, scarce a sprinkle 
of yellow mingled with the hues of summer, warx^^d you 
that autumn had begun. The sky was cloudless; the sun 
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shone out bright and warm; the songs of birds, and hum of 
myriads of summer insects, tilled the air; and the cottage 
gardens, crowded with flowers of every rich and beautiful 
tint, sparkled in the heavy dew, like beds of glittering 
jewels. Everything boro the stamp of summer, and none 
of its beautiful colours had \et finlo*’ from the dye. 

Such was the morning, wlieii an open carriage, in which 
were three E^i(‘kwickian< (Mr. Snodgrass having preferred 
to remain at home), Mr. Wardle, and Mr, Trundle, with 
Sain Weller o|i the box beside the driver, pulled up by a 
gate at the rc^ad-side, before which stood a tall, raw-boned 
gaine-keejvr, and a half-booted, leatherdcggined boy ; eacli 
bearing a bag of capacious dnnensious, and accompanied 
by a brace of piuiiCcrs 

“ I say," yvhibpcrcd Mr Winkle lu Wardle, as the man 
let down the steps, •• thev don't suppose we're going to 
kill ganio onougli to fill those do they?" 

“ Filltlioin exclaimed old Wardle “ Bless you, yes! 
You sjiall fill ouc, and I ilie otlier , and when we’ve done 
with them, tlie [xjckets of mir shooling-jackets will hold 
as much more " 

Mr Wiiikle diNinounted witliout saving anything in reply 
to this observation , but lie thought within liirnvself, that 
if the part} romaiiiod in the open uir, till he had tilled oue 
of the bags, tliev stood a eoii'Kleialile ehancc of eatehing 
tolerable eolds in the hem! 

“ Hi, Juno, lass—hi, old girl , down, Daph, down, ’ Haul 
Wardle, earessiug the dog-. *• Sir (leofTrev still in .Scot¬ 
land, of course, Martin ' ” 

The tall gamekeeper replied in the attirmalive, and 
looked with some suiprise from Mr. Winkle, who was 
lioldmg hi.s gnu us if he wished Ins coat pocket to save 
him the trouble of pulling the trigger, to Mr. Tupmau, 
who was holding hia, as if lie were afraid of it—us there is 
no earthly reason to doubt that he really was. 

“ My friends are not much in the way of this sort of 
thing yet, Martin,” said Wurdle, noticing the look. “Live 
and learn, you know They’ll be good .shots one of these 
days. I beg my friend Winkle's pardon, though ; lie has 
had some practice.” ' 

Mr. Winkle smiled feebly over his blue neckerchief ip 
acknowledgment of the compliment, and got himself so 
iitysteriously entangled with his gun, in his modest con¬ 
fusion, that if the piece had been loarled, he must inevit¬ 
ably have shot himself dead upon the 

“ Yqu mustn't handle your piece in tliat ere way, when 
you come to have the charge in it, Sir,” said the tail game- 
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keeper gruffly, ** or I’m damned if you won’t make cold 
meat of some on us.” 

Mr. Winkle, thus admonished, abruptly altered its 
position, and in ho doing, contrived to bring the barrel 
into pretty smart contact with Mr. Weller's heod. 

“ Hallo ! ” said Sar^i, picking up his hat, which had been 
knocked off, and rubbing his temple. “ Hallo, Sir ! if you 
comes it this vay, you'll fill one o' them bags, and Kuine- 
thing to spare, at one fire.'* 

Hero the leather-legginocl bov lauglied very heartrlly, 
and thou tried to look as if it wa-^ soincb )dj-^lse, whereat 
Mr. Winkle frowned inajeslicalls. 

** Where did you tell tlie boy to meet us with the snack, 
Martin ? ” lutiuired Wardlc. 

“ Side of One-tree Hill, at twelve o'cIolIv, Sit. ’ 

“ That’s not Sir Gi'otTrey’s land, is it ” 

“ No, Sir, but It’s elo'lfe by it. It's Captain Roldwig’s 
land, but there’ll be nobody to interrupt us, and there’s 
a fine hit of turf theio ” 

** Very well,” said old Wardle “ Now tlie soonef we're 
off the bettor. Will you join it twelve, then, Pick¬ 
wick ” 

Mr. Jhckwick Nva > pai ticiilarlv tlc^irous to view the sport, 
the more especially as he was rather auxioifc in re'?poc<?o£ 
Mr. Winkle's and limbs. On so inviting a morning, 

too, it was very tautuli'-ing to turn back, and leave his 
friends to enjoy themselve> ll \\a^, therefi»rc, with a very 
rueful air that he replied, 

Why, 1 suppose.* I mil'll 

“ Ain't the gentleinau a slu)t, Sir ‘^ ” mciuired tlie long 
gamekeejuii' 

No,” replied Wardle, “and he’s laAie bolides.” 

‘*1 should very much like io go,” said .Mr. l^ickwick-- 
“very inucli,” 

There was a short pause of coiiimiaoratiou. 

“There’s a barrow t’other side the hedge,” said the boy. 
“ If the gentleman's ser\ ant would wheel along the paths, 
he could keep nigh us and wo could lift it O'.cr the stiles 
and that.” 

"The wery thing,” saitl Mrf Weller, who was a party 
interested, inasmuch as he ardently longed to see the 
sport. "The wery thing. Well said, Small-chcck; 1*11 
have it out, in a minulo.” 

But hero a difficulty ari)se. The long gann*keeper re¬ 
solutely protested against the mtriHluctiou into a shooting- 
party, of a genilomuu in a barrow, as a gross violation of 
all established rules and precedeuts. 
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It was a great objection, but not an insurmountable one. ' 
The gamekeeper having been coaxed and fee’d, and having, 
moreover, ea.4ed his mind by " punching" the head of the 
inventive youth who had first suggested the use of the 
machine, Mr. Pickwick was placed in it, and off the party 
set; Wardle and the long gamekeeper leading the way, 
and Mr. Pickwick in the barrow, propelled by Ram, 
bringing up the rear. 

“Stop, Sain,” said Mr. Pickwick, when they had got 
half at'ross thg field. 

What’s the matter now said Waulie 

“ I won't sufiei this harrow to be moved another step," 
said Mr. Pickwick, resolutely, ‘‘unlp'.-. Winkle carries that 
gun of hi.s, in a dilTereiit manner ” 

How nm 1 to carry it ? ” “.aid the wretched Winkle 

“Carry it with tlie muzzle to tlie f'^round.” replied Mr. 
Pickwick. 

*‘ It's so uuapcjrtsuiaii-like,” reasoned Winkle. 

“I /iou't care wlu^ther it’s nusportsninn-hke or not,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick; “I am not going to b<( shot m a 
wheelbarrow, for the sake of apjxouaiice.s, to please any¬ 
body.’’ 

“ I know the,gentleman’ll put that eie charge into some¬ 
body afore lie'^s done.” growled the long man. 

** Well, well—I don’t mind,’' said poor Mr. Winkle, 
turning his gun stock uppermostthere,” 

“Anythin’ for a (juiei life," s.iid Mr. Weller; and on 
they went again 

“Stop,” said Mr. Pickwick, after they had gone a few 
yards further. 

“ What now ? Wardle. 

“ That gun of Tupinan’s is not .safe I know it isn’t," 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Eh ? What! not safe ’’ ” said Mr. Tupiiian, in a tone 
of great alarm. 

“Not as you are currying it,” said Mr I’ickw'ick. “I 
am very sorry to make any further objection, but I cannot 
consent to go on, unless you carry it, as Winkle does his." 

“ 1 think you had better. .Sir,” said the long gamekeeper, 
"or you’re quite a.s likely to lodge the charge in your own 
vestcoat as in anybody clse's.” 

4lr. Tupman, with the most obliging liuste, placed his 
piece in the position required, and the party moved on 
amin ; the two amateurs marching with reversed arms, 
lute a oonple of privates at a royal funeral. 

The (.logs suddenly came to a dead etop, and the pftrty 
advancing stealthily a single pace, stopped too. 
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“ What’s the matter with the dogs’ legs " whispered 
Mr. Winkle. " How queer they’re standing.” 

“Hush, can’t you?” replied Wardlo, softly “Don’t 
you see, they’re making a point‘d” 

“ Making a point f ” said Mr Winkle, staring about him, 
as if he expected to*discover some pirtieular beauty in 
the landscape, whieli the sagai lous animals wore calling 
special ittentiou to, “ ^^al^lng a point' What are they 
pointing at” 

“ Keep >our eyes open, ’ said Waidlo, ht c<ling the 
question in the exi iti ineiit of the nioinent ‘ Now then.” 

There was 1 sliai [) whirring noise ihatniadoMr Winkle 
start back as if In had Iklii sliot lumself Hang, bang, 
wont a coil pit, of guns the smoko swtpt qiin kl> away 
over the field, and cuiled into tne an 

“Whore are tliey ' s^^id Mr Winkle in a state of the 
highest exeitomenb, turning lound and rouml mall direr 
tious “ Where art tht \ ^ Tell me when to hie Where 
are they —wlieie art tlu)> ’ 

“ Where are they ’ ’ sanl W milt, takin,, up a biace of 
birds which the dogs had di posjtcl at his feet ‘ Wlieie 
are they I why, hero tlip\ iri 

“No, no, 1 mean tin o’nois slid bewildtv^d 

Winkle 

“Far enough ofl b\ this time’ rtphod W’ai die, coolly 
reloading his gun 

“ We shall \i r\ lik» 1\ I e up wiili another co\oy in five 
minutes,” said the long gann‘k''epei ‘ If the gentleman 
begins to fire now, perhaps lu il just get the shot out of 
the barrel by the time they list 

“Ha! ba' ha'” round Mr W'dUr 
“8ani,” said Mr Hukwuk, eompa sionatiug his 
foUowei's confusion and einimti ismiil nt 
“Sir.” 

“ Don't laugh ” 

“ Certamly not, hii Sti, h^ way of iiukmiiilicatioQ, 
Mr. Weller eontorUxl his fovtuics from behind the 
wheelbarrow, for the cxcUisuo amusement of the boy 
with the loggings, who theieiin,K>n burst into a boisterous 
laugh, and was Hummarih elined b\ tlie long gamekeeper 
who wanted a pretext for turning round, to hide his own 
merriment 

“Bravo, old follow!’ said Waixilw to Mi. Tupman; 
“you fired that time, at all events ” 

“Oh yes," replied Mr. Tupman, with consciouB poride. 
“ I let it off.” 

“ Wall done. You’ll hit something next time, U you 
look sharp. Vary easy, ain’t it ? ” 
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“ Yes, it’s very easy,” said Mr. Tupman. “ How it 
hurts one's shoulder, though. It nearly knocked me 
backwards. I had no idea those small fire-arms kicked 
so.” 

“Ah,’' said the old gontloinan, smiling; ‘^you’ll got 
used to it, in time. Now then—all leady -all right with 
the barrow there?” 

“ All right, Sir,” replied Mr Weller. 

Come along tlien ” 

“Hold hard, Sir,” sard Sam. raising the harrow 

‘Ay. av,*’ replied Mi. Pickwick . and on they went, as 
briskly as need be 

“ Keep that barrow bark now,” cried Wardle, when it 
had been hoisted over a stile into another field, and Mr. 
Pickwick had been deposited in it once more. 

“All right. Sir,” replied Mr. Weller, pausing. 

‘‘Now, Winkle.” said the old gentleman, “follow me 
softly, and don’t be too late tlll^ time.” 

“ NcJK'er fear.” ^aid Mr. Winkle “Are they point¬ 
ing^” 

“ No, no , not now Quietly now, rpiictly.” On they 
crept, and very quietU they would have advanced, if Mr. 
Wwikle, in tl»e performance of some very intn< ate 
evolution^ with his gun, liad not accidentally fired, at the 
most critical moment, over the hoy’s hoa^i. exactly in the 
very spot where tlie tall man’s brain would have been, 
had he been there instiwl. 

“Why, what on earth did you do tliat for"'” said old 
Wardle, as the birds Hew unharmed nwav. 

“ I never saw such a gun m my life/’ replied poor 
V/inkle, looking at'Ulic lock, as if that would do any g<K)d. 
“ It goes off of its own aeeord. It in,ll do it.” 

“WtM do it'” oclicjed Wanllo, with something of 
irritation in Ins manner. “ I wish it would kill some¬ 
thing of its own accord.” 

“ It'll do that afore long, Sir,” observed tlie tall man, 
in a low, prophetic voice. 

“What do you mean bv tliat observation, Sir?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Winkle, angrily. 

“ Never mind, Sir—never mind,” replied tlio long game- 
keeper;—“ Pve no family myself, Sir; and this hon^ Iwy’a 
mother will get something handsome from Sir Heoflrey, 
if killed on hid land. Ijoa^l again, Sir—load again.” 

“Take away hiH gun,” cried Mr. Pickwick from the 
harrow, horror-Btrioken at the long man’s dark insinua- 
tion.s. Take away his gun, do you hear, somebody?” 

Nobody, however, volunteered to obey the command ; 
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you keep, Mr. Brooks/ says I, when I'd got intimate with 
him. ‘ Ah,' says he. ‘ 1 do—a good many/ says he. 
**You must be wery fond o’ cats/ says I. ‘Other people 
is/ says he, a-winkin' at mo; ‘they ain’t in season till 
the winter though/ says he. ‘Not in season I’ says I. 

* No,* says he, ‘ fruits in, eats is out.’ ‘ Why. what do 
you mean?’ says 1. ‘ Mean * ’ ^ays he. ‘ Tliut I'll never 

he a party to tlie combination o' the butchers, to keep up 
the prices o’ moat/ savs ho. ‘Mi. Weller/ says h?*, 
S(piee/ing my hand werv bard, and visponng^in my ear 
‘don't mention this here agm, but it's the seasonin' as 
does it. They’re all nia<U* <>’ tlieni noble animals/ says 
he, a-iK>intin' to a weiv nne little tabb^ kitten, ‘and 1 
seasons ’em fur boef-'^teuk. \v*»al, or kidney, ’cordin’ to the 
demand ; and more than that,’ says he, ' I can make a 
weal a beaf-stoak, tir a beef steak a kidney, or any one on 
’em a mutton, at a minute’s notuo.jurjt the market 
(dianges, and api>otites wary* 

“ lie must have been a \ery ingimious yi)ung man. fhat, 
Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, witli a slight shudder. 

“Just uas, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller, euutiuuing his 
occupation *^f emptying the basket, “and the pics was 
l>€autifnl. Tongue, well that’s a weiy good^hing, wheft 
it ain’t a woman’s. Bread—knuckle o’ ham. rog'lar picter 
—cold beef in slices, ''‘cr^ good. What’s in thorn stone 
jars, young touch-and-go ? “ 

“ Beer in this one,” replied the boy, taking from his 
shoulder a couple of large stone bottles, fastened together 
by a leathern strap—“cold punch in t’other.” 

“ And a wery good notion of a lunch it is, take it alto* 
gothor.” said Mr. Weller, surveying his*arrangement of' 
the repast witli great satisfaction. “ Now, gon’l'meu, 

‘ fall on,* as the h’mglisli said in the French when ^hey 
fixed bagginets.” 

It needed no second inviiation to induce the party to 
yield full justice to the meal; and as httlo pressing did it 
require, to induce Mr. \\idN*r, the long gamekeejMjr, and 
the two boys, to station tlieinsohes on the gru^s at a 
little distanc'O, and do g^xvi exeeiitiou ujxin a decent pro¬ 
portion of the viands. An old oak tree afiorded a pleasant 
shelter to the group, and a rich prosj>eot of arable and 
meadow land, intersected with luxuriant hedgoa, and 
riohly oruameutod with wood, lay spread out before 
them. 

“This is delightful—thorougiily delightful t” said Mr. 
Piokwiokf the skin of whose expressive counteDauoe» was 
.Apidly peeling off, with exposure to the sun* 

16 
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*' So it is— >0 it is, old fellow/’ replied Wardlo, “ Coma ; 
a glass of punch/’ 

“With great pleasure/' said Mr Pickwick; and the 
satisfaction of Ins countenance after drinking it, boro 
testnnon\ ro tin; sincerity of tho reply 

“(rood/' '^aid Mr Pu'kwiok, snuicking liis lips. “ Veiy 
good Dl take another Cool, ve^ry cool Com^^ gentle¬ 
men/’ continued Mr Ihckwick, still ictaining his hold 
upon the jar, “a toa^t Our fnexids at ningloy nell/' 

The toa^a was *lrunk witli loud a<'cIarnatious. 

" I'll tell vou what 1 shall do. to get up mv sliooting 
again/' said Mr Winkle, wlio wai-^ eating lucad and liaiii 
With a poeket-knifc “ I'l! put a ''tufTed partridge on tho 
t<'[> of a po^t, and practis** at il. bi^gjumiig at a shoiL dis^ 
tance. and lengthening it h\ degn-c^ 1 iin<h'Mtand it’s 
capital practice ” 

‘*1 kuo\v a gt*u‘riiian. Sir.” said Mr Wclh-r, “as did 
that, and begun at two yanU i>ut lie never tried it on 
agiti. for lie hlow'ed tin* hud right ch-an awiiv at the tirst 
tire, and noliCKlv c\cr seed a fi^alhcr on him arterw'ards.” 

“Sam/' said Mr lh< kwi* k 

“Mr.” replied Mi. Wthlcr 

“ IJavi* Ljh* go(vlnes-t to rt'^erve yoiii anecdidc'*, ’till they 
are culltM f<^r ” 

“ C'en'nh , Sir." 

ffere Mr Wclh-r winktd the eye winch was not con¬ 
cealed by the beer-can lie wa'^ rai-^ing to Ins lips, with 
such exquisite facetiousness, tliat tlu' two lioys went into 
sp<3ntaneoU'^ convulsions^, and cvem the long man eonde- 
iicended to srnilo. 

“Well, that cf'rtainly is most <'apital cold punch,” said 
Mr f'^U'kwick. looking eurncstly at tlu‘ stone bottle; “and 
tfA* day IS extremely warm, and -Tu[)man, niy dear friend, 
a glass (*f punch ^ ” 

“ With tfie greatest delight,” replied Mr, Tuprnan ; and 
having drunk that glass. Mr fhckw'ick tf>ok another, just 
to see whether tliere was anv orange jn^el in the puneli. 
beeause orange peel always disagreed with )ii?n ; and 
finding that there wn-; not. Mr. Pu kwick took another 
glass to the healtti of their uh^ent friend, and then felt 
Ininself impierativelv called to projxiHo another in 

honour of the punch-compounder, unknown. 

Thisfonstant succession of glasses, produced consider- 
ahle e/Iect upr^n Mr. fhckwick; his countenance beamed 
with the most sunny smiles, laughter plaved around hia 
lipe, and good-humoured merriment twinkled in his eye. 
Yielding by degrees to the influence of the oxciting liquid^ 
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rendered more so by the heat, Mr. Pickwick expressed a 
strong desire to recollect a song which he had heard in 
his infancy, and the attempt proMiig aburtne, sought to 
stiimilato his iiuMnor> witli more glasses of punch, which 
appealed to have quitt* a contrary effect , for, from hjr- 
gelling the words of lift:* song, he l)cgau to forget liow to 
aitUMilate an\ words at all, uml imally, aftci using to 
Ills logs to addrc'S the tonipam in an ch^^juunt speccli, 
lie fell into the liarrow. and fa^t a-lccji '^imnlLitneoii?>ly • 
'llie basket lui\ing hren n'pai’ktd, and u txnng found 
porfoctly iinpo-^sililr lo awaken Mr Pukwu'k fioin his 
lori)or, sonic discussion took pl.nc wliothcr it would be 
b(‘ttcr foi M*' WclliT In wlicrl lii*^ iiia-lcr l)a< k again, oi 
to lca\e him where lie was, luUii ihc\ should all hi- loaih 
to return 'rin- latlci cuin^cwas at length det ided on. 
and as their 111rt!i*‘r e\pcdit¥>n was not to exceed an liour’ 
duratnui, and iis Mi \V* Her iteggeil \ei\ haid to be one 
of the pailN. U Was deWMiinncd in 1. a * Mr [*iekwi*k 
ashh'p 111 the naiiuw, and to < all foi him on then retarn 
So awa\ Lhe\ wcuit, lea\ ing M» I’lekwiek snonng most 
coiufortahl\ in the -'hade 

'That Ml. I^ickwiek would have continued to snoie in 
tin* shade until hi' fi lends lamc hack, oi,«in default 
thereof, until liic sh.ide*' of **\ening Inul fallen on the 
lauds(*api*. tluM mipLiLi' n‘» i l••l''l.^na^de cause lo tlotihc . 
alwa\s supposing that he hail been sutlerod lo remain 
theie. Ill peat e Hut he was )u^l suiIeM*il to lenuiin there 
in peat'O, \nd this is winii pievenled Inm 

Cajitain lioldwig WH'^ a little tieiee man in a slifl blaek 
iiot'kercluef and blue surtuut, wlio. wlien he did eonde 
sceiid to walk about his propert\, did ii ii^e<unpan> with 
a tliiek rattan slick with a hiiiss ferruh*, and a ganiener 
and rtiib-garileiuT wit h mei‘k fin i t(^ w lioin (tlie garden#! d, 
not the stU'k) Captaiu Ikildwig ga\e his Ludeis with all 
due grandeur and feio*'itN feu Captain l^oldw ig’s w ifi-'s 
siBter had inained a Man|uis. and the t'ap!Min*s liouse 
was a villa, ami his land “ground''. ' and it was all \ei\ 
liigli, and miglitv, ami great 

Mr. I^iekwick had not heeii asl^^'j) half an-houi, when 
little Captain Holdwig, folh)wed h\ iln* two gardeners, 
came striding along as fast as his si/.e and unportanco 
would lot liim, and when he came near the oak lieo. 
Captain Boldwig paused, and drew a long hroath, and 
looked at tlie prospect, as if he thought the prospect 
ought to be highly gratified at having him to taki* notice 
of it; and then lu* struck tho ground einphalically \fith 
his stick, and suniiuoued the bead gardeuer. 
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Hunt," said Captain B^ldwig. 

"Yes, Sir," said the gardener. 

“ Roll this place to-raorrow morning—do you hoar, 
Hunt?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

And take care that you keep me this place in good 
order—do you hear, Hunt ? ” 

“Yes. Sir." 

* “ And remind me to have a hoard done about tres* 

papers, aud .spring guns, and all that sort of thing, to 
keep the common people out. Do you hear, Hunt; do 
you hear ? ” 

“I’ll not forget it, Sir.” 

“ I bog your pjirdon, Sir,” said the other man, advanc¬ 
ing, with hi.s hand to his hat 

“Well. Wilkins, what’s #4ie matter with you?" said 
Captain Boldwig. 

“I beg your panlon. Sir—but I think there have been 
trfispasseiN hero to-day ” 

“ Ha f ” said the Captain, scowling around him. 

Yes, Sir—they have been dining here, I think. Sir.” 

“Why. damn their audacity, so they have," aaid 
Captain lioldwig, as the crumbs and fragments thjat were 
strewn u|X)n tlie grass, met his eye. “ They have actually 
been devouring their food here. I wish I had the vaga¬ 
bonds •here!” said the Captain, clenching the thick 
stick. 

“I wish I had the \ agabonds here," said the Captain 
wrathfully. 

“ Beg your nardon. Sir,” said Wilkins, “ but—" 

“But what.' Ell?” roared the Captain; and follow-.’ 
ing the timid glance of Wilkins, his eyes encountered the 
w4ieelbarrow and Mr. Pickwick. 

“Who are you. you rascal ” said the Captain, ad¬ 
ministering several pokes to Mr, Pickwick’s body with 
the thick stick. “ What’s your name ? ” 

“ Cold punch," murmured Mr, JMckwick. as he sunk to 
sleep again. 

“ What‘S” demanded Captain Boldwig, 

No reply. 

“ What did lie say bis name was ? " asked the Captain. 

“ Punch, I think, Sir,” replied Wilkins. 

" That’s his impudence—that’s hLs confounded impu¬ 
dence,” said Captain Boldwig. “ He’s only feigning to b«' 
asleep now,” said the Captain, in a high passion. ” He’s 
dranic; he's a drunken plebeian. Wheel him away, 
WiUuxMi, wheel him away directly. ” 
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“Where shall I wheel him to, Sir?" inquired Wilkins, 
with gre«t timidity. 

■ “Wheel him to the Devil,” replied Captain Boldwig. 

“ Very well, Sir,” said Wilkins. 

“Stay," said the Captain. 

Wilkins stopped accordingly. 

“ Wheel him," said the Captain, “ wliecl him to the 
Pound; and let us sec Avhether ho rails himself Punch, 
when ho comes to himself. Tie shall not buyy mo—he 
shall not bully mo. Wheel him awav." 

Away Mr. Pickwick was wheeled in compliance with 
this imperious mandate ; and the groat t.'aptain Holdwig, 
swelling with indignation, prorcciied on his walk. 

Inexpressible was the astonishment of the little party 

when they returned, to find that Mr. Pi< kwirk had di.s- 

appeared, and taken the wlnfolharrow with him. It was 

tho most mysterious and unaccountable thing that was 

ever heard of. For a liimi' man to have got upon Ins 

logs without any pnnious notice, and walked off, woiTld 

have been most exlraordinar\ , hut when it came to hi.s 

• 

wheeling a heavy harrow before linn, h} way of amuse 
ment, it grow [x)siti\el> miraf'iiloiis. They scarchofl 
every nook and lorner round, tog.^lher and sf/paratoly 
they shouted, whi^tled, laughed, called—and all with 
the same result. Mr. IMck\\ii*k was not to be found, 
and after some hours rd fruitless search, the\ arrived at 
the iinwolcoino concIU'>ion, that tlicj must go linme with¬ 
out him. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pickwick hail been whetdod to tlie l^ound, 
and safely deposited tluuein, fast asleep \n tho wheel- 
narrow, to tho muneasurabh' dcbght a ul satisfac'tiou, not 
<5nJy of all tho l)oys in tho village, but three-fourths of tho 
whole population, who liad gatheriMl round in exwetati(?n 
of his waking. If their most inteuso giatifieation nad been 
awakened by seeing him wheeled in, how many hundred¬ 
fold wart their joy iiH'reased wlien, after a few indistinct 
crieo of “Sam!*' he sat up in tlio harniw, anti ga/cd with 
indescribable astonishment on the faces l>efore him. 

A general shout was of course tlu^signal of his ha\ing 
woko up; and Iiis involuntary inquiry of "What's tho 
matter?” oocasioned another, louder than tho first, if 
possible. 

“ Iiore*8 a game,” roared tl»e populace. 

“ Where am I?” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ In the Pound/’ replied the mob. 

“How eame I here? What was 1 doing? Where 
was I brought from?” 
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“ Roldwig—Captain Roldwig,” was the only reply 
“ Lot mo out.” onod Mr Piokwiok. “ Where’s my 
‘servant ^ Whoio are my fiionds''’” 

“You ain't got no friends Hiirnili' ” Vnd then there 
oamo ,1 tin nip, and then a potat^, and then an egg, with 
a f('w other little toko^^ of tlie pla\ful disposition of the 
main -lieaded. 

, 1 low Ioul: this S( eiie lUiglit havi’ lasted, or how iiiueh 
Mr I’lek^\>'k miglit ha\e sulTeied, no one can tell, h.ad 
- noi t eamage winch w.is driving swiftly hs, suddenly 
pulled up, from whence there desi ended old Waidh' and 
.‘sail! Wellet, theformei of whom, in far less, turn' tlian it 
takes to w rite it, if not to read it, h id made his way to Mr. 
Ihekw lek's side, and phu ed him in tlie \ ohiele, jiist as the 
latter mul coin hided the third and hist round of .i single 
eomhat with the town-lieadle 

“ liun to tlie .1 ustiee's,” i ried ■\ do/.en voices 
V Ah. run avay,” said Mr Widler, ]umping up on the 
liox. • (live mv compliments ^Ir Veller's iomjilirnenl.s 
-- to the Justice, and tell him I’ve spoilt Ins lieadle and 
tha*. if he'll svtai in a new 'un, f'll eorne iia-k a-pn to¬ 
-morrow ar^l ,s()oil iiiui Diive on, old feller ” 

“ ni gtvedirei tious foi tiie eommeneernent of in actum 
for fuLe iinprisonmen' agains' this (.apiain Itoldwig, 
direetiv T gel to London,” sind yfi Pickwick, a-> -oori 1- 
tlie carnage turned out of the town 

“ Wc were trespassing, it seerns,” said Wardh' 

“ I don't care,” siud Mr I’r kvviek, “ I'll linng the 
,iction ” 

“No, you vvij^’t," aid Wardle 

“ I will, hv hut iis tliere was ,i liiirnoroiis expression 
in Wardle’s f-me Mr Pn kvvi< k • lioekcd hiiiisidf, and .aid 
Wli\ not >” 

“ fhs HUse,” said old Waidle, Imif-liui st mg with laughter, 
‘■because lhc> might turn round 011 some of u., and say 
we had taken too much eold piim-h 

I)o what he would, a sunle would eoirle into Mr Pick- 
w'lek’s face, the smile extended into a laugh, the laugh 
into a loar, and the roar hec ame genei,il So, to kec'p up 
then good humour, they sto])|»ed at the hrsl, road side 
•ivern they came to, and oidercd i glass of hiandyand 
vvaterall round, with a magnum of < .\t ra strength, foi Mr. 
Samuol Weller. 
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CTIA{>TKR XX 

snowrxf; now dodsox and vodi, wkrk mkn of 

HrSINKSS, \\I> 'rilFlii i’LKKKS MKN OF FFKA- 
SOJiK. VVI) MOW \\ AFFFrriN(i IN'I'FKVIKW 
TOOK [M.A(’K liKTWKFN M!: \S KLI.Ki; \M) MIS 

LoX(; ■ Los'i’ I* vitKX'i'. showing; als^). wm \t 
<’M o[<’K siMkrrs \t 'i’mk maoimk 

\M) S'I'l Ml*, \XI) Wn \'I’ \ ('\IMr\r, i'MXFTK}? 
TMK Xl'A"!’ oNK WILL UL 


I N tli<* ;^rouiuLllo<»r front ol a Imn^O, at llio \or\ 

furtlicst t-nd *)[ Kn-ctuaii (’onil, ( ornliill sat tin* 
four rlorks of Mo^sr-^ I >< >-1 son and I^'oi^lj, t uo of His Afajost} 's 
\t,toruovs of ihn Coiitt' of Kin^Men- it and Coniinoii 
IMca'> at Wo-it niirt'if'T, and -^dnotots of :(i«‘ Hn^h C'oint of 
Cdiaiiooi V ( Im> aforesaid oierk-^ oatolun^' adout. as fa\ouiahIe 
'Xhmpsos of i loa\ nn's li^ht aiut I ((M\ toLs svit], m tlio ooursc 
»)[ tiunr dad\ lab(DUrs, as a man nii^iu liopn fo do, wer^ ho 
placod at. I iic liottf^ni of a r <'M'■ ni i Inv donp urll . and 
nIt liout t lio opjxtrt unit\ of jht- oi \ iOn* -t ai s ni t fu* da\ - 
iiinn, wliK'h t)in latter stv'liided situati.m alTojds 

I’ho rlorlvs’ olhi ‘0 of Messrs Dodson aiui^ Fo>^g 
n dark, inoiddv, fMirth\-Mmdhng room, uitn a .high 
ainsr otLtid [>artirion to s< rmi the elerks fioni the \ulgar 
gaze, a oonple v)f oM wuoden eliau's. a \ t'rv !oud-tieking 
' lock, an alinanat'k, an umbrella-sr.!nd. a row of hat pog'^, 
HUfl a lew slieUn s. on wliie’n weie dep.i^aed several 
ticketed l)nntllesoJ dirt\ papiWs, sunic old deal boxes with 
l»aper lalv'U, ami sundiv deea\ed stonx* ink htiUles of 
various shapes ami si/i‘s I'hore was a gl'ss door leading 
into tho passagi> wlm h tornied the entranct to th*' eonrt, 
and on the outer side of tins glass dooi, Mr Piekw^i’k, 
ehiselj followt'd l*\ Sam Weller, pie^tMiti'd hllUsidf on the 
r^'ridav iTioiniiAg svi(*( ctslmg the (stuiren'O. of winch a 
faitlifiil narration is guen m the last .‘lia[)ter 

‘'tk)me in, can't \ou.*’ tried a voue fiom helund tlu^ 
partition, m reply to Mr. Ihekwiek s gentle ta[) at tiie door. 
And Mr. Miekwh'k and Sam aicoidniglv 

“Ml. Dodson or Mr L'ogg at houuc Sir ’’ inqiiirevl 
Mr. Piekwii'k, gontl>, advariemg, hat in iiand, towanls 
tho partition. 

“Mr. Dodson ain’t at hoiiu'. and Mr KiiggS particularly 
engaged,” lopliod llio voice . and at the same tirno tiro liea4l 
bo whu'h the voice helongeil, with a pen behind its eai, 
looked over tho partition, and at Mr. Ihekwiek. • 

It wan a ragged head, the san<ly hair id which, st rupn* 
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lously parted on ouo side, atid llaltcnod down with 
|>omatiun, was twisted into little semi-eirciilar tails round 
a flat faro ornamented with a pair of small o\os, and 
garnished with a \tM\ diit% shut-collar, and a rusty black 
stock 

“ I>odson ain’t at homeland Mi particular!} 

eiiLjagi'd.” '-aid tlie man to whom ilie iiea<l belonged. 

“Winn will Mr. nod^'on he ha* k. Sn in<]unod Mr. 
P'ckwick 
‘‘ Can** f 

' “Will It l)e long hefoi e Mi Vt >gg is di'-en-iiged, Sir ’ ” 

“ I'lon’t know 

Here ilie man jnoei'eded to mend his j>en with great 
deliberation, while aiu>lher ileik, who wa^ mixing a 
Sold lit / powder, under < over of t)ie lid of his di'sk, laughed 
appro\ingl\ f 

“1 llnnk 1*11 w,ir.” -aid ^lr. Pi<*kwiek There was no 
leply, snMr iMekwi'k sui dowri unbidden, and listened 
to th*" loud ticking of t he el()‘-k and the inurniured convoi- 
Ration of the ( lork- 

“TIuM was a game, wasn’t it *'* said one of the gontle- 
incm in a hiown i oat and brass buttons, ink} drabs, and 
hr’tn'her'', at iTIn* < onclijsinii of some inaudible rolaiion of 
his prtwious twenuig’'- aiheiiture- 

“l)e\ili-'h goof] —de\ilix]i good ” -aid the Seidlitz- 
powder timn 

Tom ('iimmin- was in tin* < hair, ’ s lid tin- man with 
ihe hr^»wn (oat. ‘ It wa- half-pu'^t four when I got to 
S^inei > Town, and 'lien I was so pnehUM drunk, that I 
coiiMn't tind wlnTt' the lateh-key went in. and 

was obliged to kfiock up the old ‘oonrnn I -a\. f womler 
w'hat olfl h'<jgg ’lid sav, if he knew it. I "'houlil get the 
'aek# I s’pos(‘ - eh ' 

\t tin- liuinoron-> notion, all the ihoks langheij in 
(oM' ert 

“ 'I IicK was '-mdi a genie w il h h’ogg here, t Ins inoi iiin\ ’* 
said the man in the brown mat, “while J.e k was up 
stalls ■^r>iring thf' papers, and \"U two were gone to the 
tamp<'rf>'e h'^^gg was down ht re opening the letters, 
wlien tliat 1 hap as we is-iie<l tin will against at Camber- 
v^oll, \ou know, eann^ in—what's Ins mime again*'*’ 

“ Kariisev,” said tin' Merk. vslio Inid -[xikeii to ^Ir. 
Pickwick. 

All, Ilainse} a pre<-ious send} looking (mHtomfsr 
‘Well, Sir,’ Ha>s old Fogg, looking at liirn \ery lion'O' 
you K.iow liiH wav well, Sir, ha\e you come to sottio?’ 

* Yes, I have, Sir,’ said liainsoy, putting his hand in his 
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p<M krt, and t*ruiRinR ouL tho inonoy, ‘ tlio doUl’n Lwo pound 
U'Ti, and tho »*osis throe pound five, and liere it 1-^, Sir\ 

ntl lie h'lRluxl like bnek.s, ho iuRg*?d out tlio money, 
done up in a InL of l)lol,Ling-paper. Old l''ogg looked first 
at L1m» nutiiev, and tlien at timi, an*! tluni In* eonglu'd in 
his rnni u.iv, so tlwiL I knew -onu'Lhing was loming. 
‘ N'oii don't know tlnMo's ,t decl irai ion tiled which in 
< 1 III* I mater lalU . ! ^uppo-.** ’ * ^aui * \'on 

don't ^a\ that, Sn.’ ^aid U:im-e\. ^taitnig ha^k . ‘.tin- 
1 1 me u a^ on IV uu! ] .i a night. >11 ' ‘ I di» %i\.\ it. t fioLigli / 

-aid ‘ mv (leik - iii^l t<* tile it Ma-irt SV 

laeksiur gone tu ti!' ‘hai dr hLCLUon in Ibillman and 
llam-iv. Ml Wnk^ ‘ ()f 'om^t* 1 ^aal \f^. and thim 

Ki igg 4 "iigiled .1 1 j 1. .1 nil li Xiki d Ill Kam^e\ * M v 0 *>d * ' 

lul Uam^e\ . ‘and inoe li:L\t I in'a[l\ diiven mvself 
'Mfid. --erapmg tin ni iyev i.tgi’lier, and .ill to no pur 
pw e ’ ‘ NMill' at al I- i t i i "'jg < 'xtllv , ‘ ->0 \ on iiad het I t'r 

\o lull k and eeia|>e '-■niie n*" *■ (‘Mefliei, mid bring it Iiom* 
in tune * I ( an't g t 1:. lo Omm ’ ^aid 1 \ un i‘v -^oiking 
t be de ^k w u 1 1 1 11 > t is; 

getting mio a pas->i''n on purpose * 1 .mi n *1 le.illvin^ 
. on . si r.' a Hi 11 HI' 1 t‘\ ' HI .11 e ’ ^aid I^’og^ . ‘ gt'i on t. 

Si I ge' 'Hit I n lb’s 111 
\ on k n< 'W i imu 111 ia'lnr 
^pi- ik, but I^'ogg wnuiMn’i It t him, -o lu* j)ui the niMnov in 
h IS p(x'kel, and sm aked < eg I'tie door \\ a^cf\t cel> sluit, 
wlu'M old I'ogg tuint'ii iiHintl to nn*. \\ n h a sinile on 

his fa- e. and diew the det* lai at um init 'if lit^ ^ oat j>ocket 
‘ HeiI , W 1- k^,’ sa\ > I' ogg, • taki' a Mih, and go dow u t<j 
tin* I’l- III |>le .1'^ (| i) H k a ^ \ > ei ea n. and U h* t iiat. The costs 
■ m* qintt' foi lie s a ste.idv man A lh .1 large family, 

iit a oilarv of liv e ands went \ >hirnng-- i week, and if he 
gives us a uaiiant <-1 .iiroine\, .i> ne nuisi 111 the^end, 1 
know he-* einjilosers uji e U paid, stiwi* mav as well 
get all w.* . an ihO of him ^Ir \\h.‘k nS .a (Min-'iian act 
to do i!, Ml \\ lek--, foi with IN'- I'll gc f I mil V and small 
lie ome, hi‘ II he all the hettei for a gooil lesion agauisl 
getting inlo flebt wmi I O Mi \Vn k'^. won't ho * ' and 
te* smiled so goo^lmil ni cdl\ iis^lio went awav. that it was 
delightful to SCI* film lie I « ipital mail I'lf husiiu'ss." 
salt] \Vi'-ks, in a (one td t in* liecpcst adm11 alion. " ■ apital, 
Isn’t he’ •’ 

The other three cordiailv sui»-.crihed lo this opinion, 
and the anerdoK' aftorded tin* most unlimited sat i^faclmn. 

“ N U'e men these here. Sir," v\hispt*n'd Mr. \\\dler to 
hiH inast*'r , " werv nice not ion ot fun ihev has, 

Mr. Ihc'kwick iiLKlded ittosunl, and couglnxl to attract 
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the attention of the* young gentlemen behind the parti¬ 
tion, who, having now relaxed their minds by a little 
conversation among themselves, condescended to take 
some notice of the stranger. 

“I wonder whether Fogg’s disengaged now?’* said 
Jackson. c 

"I’ll see,” said Wick^, dismounting Icisuidy from his 
stool. Wiiat name ‘^liall 1 toll Mr. Fogg‘S” 

“Pickwick.” rt'pliod the illustrious subject of these 
memoir^ 

Hr, Jackson departed up ".tairs on liis oriand, and imme¬ 
diately returned with a Ine'^^ago tliat Mr. F<>gg would see 
Mr. Pickwick in five minutes ; and having delivered it, re¬ 
turned again to hi-^ de>k. 

" What did ho say hts name was * ’ wln-perod Wicks. 

" Pickwick.” wlusperod Jack.son*. it’s the defendant in 
Bardell and Pickwick.” 

A sudden scraping of feet, mingled with the -.ound of 
suppresiiod laughter, was hoaid from behind tlie partition. 

"They’re a twiggiiT you, >Mr. " whi-»perod Mr Weller. 

“ Twigging mo. Sam ^ *’ replio<l Mr Pn^kwo k . “ what do 
you mean hv twigging mo ” 

Weller feplicd by pointing with his thumb over 
his shoulder and ^^r Pickwick, on looking np, became 
sen.sible of the pleasing fact, that all the four clerks, with 
countenances expressive of the utmost ainusgment, and 
their heads thru.st over t(ie wooden S(Tcen, wore minutely 
inapocting the hguro and general appearance of the sup¬ 
posed triHcr witli fornale hearts, and disturber of female 
Iiappinctts. On his hooking up, the row of heads suddenly 
disappeared, aud tlir sound of pen.s travelling at a furious 
rate over paper, irrunodiatoly succeeded. 

A flu^/den ring at tlio bell winch liung m the office, 
summoned Mr. Ja'^kson to the apuummt of Fogg, from 
whence he came back to say that h** iF<jgg) \va-» rea<ly to 
see Mr. Pickwick if he would stop up stairs. 

Up stairs Mr. Pickwir'k <1 kI step accordingly, leaving 
Sam Weller lielow. The romn <lrKM* of the onc-pair hack, 
bore inscribed in legible e^»ara^‘ters the imposing words 

Mr. FogK ” . and, liaving t,app(>d ihen-at. and boon dn 
sired U- corri<; in, Jackson u-ihored Mr. I'it:k«ick into the 
presence. 

"Is Mr. DodMon in*^” inf|iiired .Mr. Fogg. 

"Just come in, Sir,” replied Jackson. 

" Ask him to step hero.” 

"Yes^Sir.” Kxit Jackson. 

" Take a seat, Sir,” said Fogg; " there is the paper. Sir. 
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my partner will be here directly, and we can converse 
about this matter, Sir.” 

Mr. Pickwick took a seat and the paper, but, instead 
of reading the latter, pooped over the top of it, and took a 
survey of the man of l)usinoh>, who was an elderly pimply- 
faced, \ egetiihle-du t sort of man, in a black coat, dark 
mixture trousers, and ^mall black gaiter-;, a kind of 
being who seeinc<l to bo an r'Sscntial part t>f the desk at 
which he was writing, and to have ahonr much thrught 
or feeling, > 

Vftc'r a few iniTnue-.' silence Mr Doilson, a plurap, 
[K>rtly, sti‘rn-Ifn>king inun. witii a loud vone, appeared: 
and tiie ('Oiu or-^at n ui i omnicni od 
“Tills IS Mr IMckwu k,“ sanl l‘'ogg 

‘ Vh ^ ^'ou are the doft-n.lant. Sir, in Hardell and 
Ihokw'ick^i; l f^od-»M 

" I am, Sir," replu'd Mr I'u kui.'k 

■Well. Sir,” '.'id Dodson, ‘and what do you pro- 

L% « f 

|V)sO ' , 

“ Ah ' ” >aid Fogg^ thrusting hi> hands into hts trousers* 
pockets, and throwing limi'-olf ha-'k in (ns chair, “what 
do you propose. Mr. Pi *kwi ‘k *’* 

“ I’^ogg/ aid D kK- 11 , “let me, hear wba% Mr. 

Pickwick has to sa\ *’ 

% 

“I caino, g< ntltunen.” icphod Mr. Pukwick,—gating 
pia‘ uil\ on the two partners, “ I came here, gentlemen, 
to expro'^s tho ^urpii>o with whudi 1 ro(»ei\ed your letter 
of tho olh'M' das. an<l t(^ inquire what grounds of action 
you can have against me ” 

** (troiind'- ot ’’ I’^ogg hiul t'jaculHted thus much, when 
ho was st*)pjHvl by I><vUf)n 

"Mr. Fogg/’ ^iiu\ Dixis-ui. “ 1 am g>*ing to speak.” 

“ I beg M'Ui paidori. Mr DoiLmui,'* said Fogg ^ 

“ For ilu* gioumls oi action, Sir,” continued i)od 80 a, 
with moral cl**vation m his an, “you will consult your 
own consmemu* and your own (eolings. Wo, Sir, wo, are 
guided entireh by tlio statt?m<mt of our client. That 
.statemont. Sir, may bo true, or it may be false; it may 
Im credibb', or it may bo incj^iihle ; but if it be true, and 
if it be iTodible, I do not he.sitato to say. Sir, that our 
grounds of action. Sir. aio strong, and not to bo shaken. 
You may he an unfortunate man. Sir, or you maybe a 
designing onn; hut if I were ('ailed uix^n ag a juryman 
ujK)n my oath, Sir, to express an opinion of your oonducty 
sir, I do not hesitate to assert that I should have but one 
opinion about it. " Hero Dodson drew himself with an 
air of odondod virtue, and lookoil at Fogg, who thrust hia 
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hands further in his pockets, and, nodding his head sagely, 
said, in a tone of the fullest concurrence, “ Most certainly 

“ Well, Sir," said Mr. Pickwick, with considerable pain 
depicted in his countonaucc, “ You will permit me to 
assure you, that I am a most unfortunate man, so far as 
this case is concorued." 

*‘I hope you are, Sir," replied Dodson; "I trust you 
may be, Sir. If nou arc ivallv innoriMit of what is laid 
to yoiT charge, you arc more unfortunate than 1 had 
believed any maa could po'.sihl) ho. What do you say, 
Mr. Fogg ? " 

“I say precisely what you say,” icplicd Fogg, with a 
smile of incredulity. 

“The writ, Sir, winch commences tlic at tion," con 
tinued Dodson, i'',suod regularly. Mr. Fogg, wh‘'re 

is the pneci}>f book ’ " 

“ Here it is," -^aid Fogg, handing over a square book, 
with a parchment covt’r. 

“Here is the cntr\,” rc>umc<l Hodson. “‘Middlesex, 
Capias Martha Bnrdell, vitloir, v. Somwl Pickttnck. 
Damages, JtlSOO 1 >od>on and Fogg foi tlio plaintiff, 
Sept. 2S, lh27.’ .\1! icgular, Sir, [xjrfei tly." And Dodson 

cougl^M and loot-od at Fogg, who said “ Perfectly," also. 
And then they both looked at Mr. Pn kwick. 

“I am to understand, then." said Mr. Pickwick, “that 
it really is your intention to proceed with this action?'* 

“Understand, Sir'—that you certainly may," replied 
Dodson, with sometlnng as near a smile as his imixirtanite 
would allow'. 

“And that the dapiage.s are actually laid at fifteoii 
hundred pound.s?" sMd Mr. Pickwick. 

“To which understanding you may add my assurance, 
{fiat if could have prevailed upon our client, they 
would have been laid at treble the amount. Sir," 
replied Dodson. 

“I believe Mrs. Ilardell .specially said, however," ob¬ 
served Fogg, glancing at Dodson, “ tliat she would not 
compromise for a faithiug less." 

"Unquestionably,” replied , Dodson, stcrnlY. For the 
action wa.s only just l>ogun ; and it wouldn’t have done 
to Mr. Pickwick compromuic it then, oven if ho had 
been 80 disposed. 

**AB you offer no terms, Sir,” said Ihxlsou, displaying 
a flip ot parchment in his right hand, and affectionately 
preeaiog a paper copy of it, on Mr. Pickwick with his left, 
“I bad b«:t«r aervo you with a copy of this writ. Sir. 
Hera ia the original. Sir.” 
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“ Very well, gentlemen, very well,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
rising in person and wrath at the same time; “you shall 
hear from my solicitor, gentlemen.” 

” We shall be very happy to do so,” said Fogg, rubbing 
his hands. 

” Very,” said Dcdson, opening the door. 

“ And before I go, gentlemen,” said the excited Mr. 
Pickwick, turning round on the landing, “ permit me to 
say, that of all the disgraceful and ra.scally proceed¬ 
ings-” 

“Stay, Sir, stay,” int<'r|>osed Dijdson, with great polite¬ 
ness, “Sir. Jackson—Mr. Wicks.” 

“Sir,” said the two cderks, appearing at the bottom of 
the stairs. 

“ I just want von to hear what this gentleman says,” 
replied n(jdson Pray, go on. Sir—disgraceful and 
rascally proceedings, I think you said " 

“ I did,” said Mr. Piekwick, thoroughly roused. “ I 
said. Sir, that of all the disgraceful and lasoally pro¬ 
ceedings that over were attempted, this is the most so. 

I repeat it, Sir ” 

“ S'ou hear that, Air. Wicks?” said Dodson. 

“You won’t forgot those expresslouSy Mr. Jack on?” 
said Fogg. 

“Porhn[).s you would like to call us swindlers, Sir,” 
said Dodson “ Pray do. Sir, if jou feel disjxised—now 
pray do. Sir.” 

“I do,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ You are swindlers." 

“ Very good,” said Dodson “ You can hear down 
there, I hope, Mr. Wicks.” , 

“Oh yes, .Sir,” said Wicks. 

” You had better come up a step or two liigher, if you 
can't,” added Mr. Fogg. i 

“ Go on, Sir; do go on. You had better call u.s thieves. 
Sir; or perhaps you would like to assault one of us. 
Pray do it, Sir, if you would; wo will not make the 
smallest resistance. Pray do it, Sir.” 

As Fogg put luraself vi*r\ temptingly within the reach of 
Mr. Pickwick’s clenched there is little doubt that 
that gentleman would have complied with his earnest 
entreaty, but for the interposition of Sam, who, hearing 
the dispute, cmei-gcd from the oflico, mounted the stairs, 
and seized his uiastor by the arm. 

“ You just come avay," said Mr. Weller. “Battledore 
and shuttlecock's a wory good game, vhen you ain’t the 
shuttlecock and two lawyers the battledores, iu' vioh case 
it gets too excitin’ to be pleasant. Come avay, Sir. If 
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you want to ease your mind by blowing up somebody, 
oonie out into the court and blow up me : but it’s rayther 
too expeiiJiive work to bo carried on boro,” 

Anil without the slightest ceremony, Mr. Weller hauh^d 
his master down tlie stairs, and down the court, and 
having safelv de}xvsittHl him in (’nrnhill, fell behind, pic- 
pared to follow wluthei soever he should lead. 

Mr. Ihekvvuk walked on aljst i actedlv. ero.ssed opposite 
llie >ranMou House, and bent his steps up Clieapside 
Sam began to wonder where ilicv were going, vvlieii bn 
im*.ster turned louml. ami said - 

“Sam, I will go ininiediateh to Mt l*eiker'- 
“ Tliat's just e\aetl\ iIh* witv plact* vtue juu tuight to 
have guilt* la^^t nigh: ” replied Air Weilei 
“ I think 11 is, ^ain " said Mr PiekvMt'k 
“ I knoll' It m.” said Mi \Veller% 

‘ Well, well, rt'plied Mi Ihckwiek, *'we will go 

thereat tmt'c, hut hrst. as I liave l)**en latluM rullhsl, [ 
sliould vlike a glu^s of hiandv ami water vvann. Sum 
Where can I have it. Sam 

Mr Weller's kiiowhdgi* of l.ondon wa-. t*xtensive and 
peculiar. He rejdied, without llie slightest ('onsidoraliitii 
*‘^'‘cond eoi^rl on the rigli! hand side* -last house l>ut 
vun on the vanie -^ide tlie va\ r-ikt* tlie \n)\ as standn in 
the first fireplace, \*-*s tlien; ain't no leg in tlie middle 
of tlie table, vhiedi all the (jllieis has. and it's werv 
inconvvenient 

Mr Pickvvn k observed his valet’s directions unplicitlv, 
and bidding Sam hallow linn, enlertsi the tavern he had 
pointed out, where l^.e hot hrandv and w iter was .speedilv 
placed before him, whih* Mr W<dler. seated at a rospeet- 
ful distance, tliough at the same table with his master, 
Was accvmrnodated vvitli a pint porter 

The ro<mi was one of a very lioinelv d(.*s< riptum, and 
was apparently under tlie es|>e< lal patnjiiage of staj-e 
coachmen for -^eveial genthMiicii, who had all tlie a[) 
jK-arauce of belonging to that learneil profession, woie 
drinking and smoking in tlie dilTerent Ix^xes. Among 
the number was one red-faced, (ddcrlv nian m 

jMirticular, Hcatcxl in an ijjiposite box, who attni4:te<l Mr. 
Pickwick’s attention. 1'he stout man was sinuking with 
greatTvehemence, but between every half-dozen puffs, he 
took his pipe from his mr^iith, and looked first at Mr 
Weller and then at Mr. Ihekwick. ’Phen ho would bury 
in a quart-pot, as much of Inn countenance as the dinien- 
Bionfl of vfie quart-pot admitU;d of its receiving, and take 
another look at Sam and Mr. Pickwick. Then he would 
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take another half dozen piiffa with an air of profound 
meditation, and look at thorn again. And at last the 
stout man, putting up hi^ log.s on the seat, and leaning 
his baok against the wall, hi»gan to puff at his pipe 
without leaving off at all, and tn staro througli smoko 
at the new eomers, as if he had made up his rnind to sec 
tlio most tie ('onld of them 

At first th(' ovoUitnms of the stout man had escaped 
Mr. Weller’s oh'^ervation, luii hv degre^-s as he saw Mr. 
]^iekwi(’k’-> evi‘'> ever\ nowand iluMi tu> ning towards him, 
he began to ga/e in tin' saiiK* direetmn. at the same tinie 
shading his e\(>s witli In', hand, as if he pnrtiallv recog¬ 
nised tlie ol)jert liefori- linn, and wished to make quite sure 
of Its identity H is don lit s were s})eedil\ dispelled, how¬ 
ever, for the stout man ha\ing blown a thick cloud from 
his pipe, a hoarse voicl, like some strange effort of ven- 
tri]o<|uism, emerged from beneath the capacious shawU 
wliich muffled liis throat and (‘best, anrl slowiv uttered 
thesi- Sounds V\. Sainmv ” 

“ Who’s that, Sam ” inquired Mr Ihi kwn'k 
Why, 1 wouldn't ha' i>elieved it. Sir," replied Mr 
Weller, wilti astonished eves It's the old ’un,” 

“Old OIK'," said Mr I'lckwi* k “ W'ha. old one k" 

“ Mv father. Sir.'* ii'plnsl Mr. Weller “ How are yon, 
my anf'umt'^’ \nd with this lieautiful ebullition of 
filial alTc<‘tion, Mi Weller made room on the seat beside 
him. for tlie stout man, who advani ed pipe in mouth and 
pot in liand, to greet him 

“ Vv\ Sarnmv," said the father, “ I ha’n't seen vou, foi 
^ % 

two years and better " * 

“Nor more \ovi ha\t\ old codger.' replied the son. 
“ How’s motlier-in law ” 

“ \^y, ril t(‘ll you wliat, Samnu." saiil Mr iWeller, 
senior, with inu('h solemnity in his manner , “ there never 
was a iiii'or w<iman as a withler, iliaii that ’ere second 
weutiir o’ mine a sweet rretur she was, Sainmv; and 
all I can say on her now. is, that as she was such an 
unctmimon pleasant wudder, it‘s a great pitv she ever 
changed her condition Slio don’t act as a vife, Sammy *' 
“ Don’t she though ” inquired Mr Weller junior. 

The (dder ^^r Weller slnxik his head, as he replied 
with a sigh, “ Tvo done it *>nce too often, Sammy, I’ve 
done it onco t<x> often. Take example by your father, my 
boy, and be wery careful o* widders all your life, specially 
if they’ve kept a public house, Sammy ”; and having 
delivered this parental advice with great patdos, Mr, 
Weller senior re-filled his pn>e from a tin box he carried 
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in his pocket; and. lic[hting liis fresh pipe from the ashe^ 
of the old one» eonuneiirod smoking at a great rate. 

“ Beg your paidnn. Sir.” he said, renewing the subject, 
and addressing Mr. Piekwiek, after a eonsidorablo pause. 
“ nothin’ persona], i hope. Sii . I hope yon ha'n’t got a 
widder, Sn 

“Not 1.” replied Afi* Piek\Mek. kuighuig, and while 
^^r Piekwiek liiiighed. Sam Weller infoiiiied lus patent 
in a whisp'r, the relaiinn m wliu'h lie '^rood towaids 
that i^entlenian. 

Heg \eui pardon. Sir,”'^aid i Wellei, seriioi talcing 
oh hl^ hat, I ho[X* \ou’va* ik^ fault to Inul with Sammy, 
Sir ” 

*■ None whate\er,'' >aid Mr. ihekwiek. 

“ Wt.‘r\ Lrliid to htaii it, Sii.” M‘[)iie<l the old man ; “ 1 
took a good deal o’ p.uu" uitli In . iHldieation, Sir . let liim 
run in the when in* was werv voting, and shift foi 

his-'^elf. It’^ the oni. wa-v t<» make a l>o\' r>haip. Sir.” 

** K'.tlier a dangetou^ proee-'^. I should miagine,” saiil 
Mr. Piekwi* k. wit h a smile 

“ .\nd not a vve*'\ ^nre one, neitiier.” added Mr Wollei ; 
“ I got leguiariv done thi* othei da\ 

-No ' ’ said the father, 

J did ” said the s,in and Im' [no, etsh il to relate in as 
few words as j)o-^nihl(‘. hou )>e had lallen a rendv du[)e 
to the straiugein'Ti of r)ol> 'I’rotter 

Mr. Wollei stmior listened to the laie with liie most 
profound attention, and. at its lerniination, -^aid — 

“ Worn’t one o' tliese ehans slirn and tall, with long 
hair, and the gift ( tlie gai> w^-rv gallopin’ ” 

Mr Fiekwiek did not (iUite undcistaiui the last item 
of deseription, hut, eomprolienditig the liist, said “Yes,” 
at a V 'nture. 

“'[’'other’s a hlaek-lnne«l i hap in mulheirv livery,,,witli 
a wory large head 

“ Yes, \t;s, he is,” said Mi Piekwiek and Sam, with 
great < arnestiiess 

“Then I know wiiere lliev are. and thal’Hail al^out it,” 
said Mr. Wtdler, “ihey’rgat Ipswieh, safe enougli, tiiem 
two.” 

“ No * ” said Ml*. [*n-kwa k. 

“ Pact said Mr Wedler, “ and I’ll tell ^oii Ikjw I know 
it. I work an Ipswn h n^aeli now and then for a friend o' 
mine. 1 worked down the wery day artertlie nigiitaayou 
caught the rheuinatiz, and at the Blaek Pa)v at Chelms¬ 
ford—Tiie wery place they’d como to 1 took '0111 up, right 
through to Ipswich, where the man Hervunt—him in the 
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mulberries—told me they was a goin* to put up for a long 
time.” 

“ I'll follow him,” said Mr Pickwick ; “ we may as well 
see Ipswich as any other place. I’ll follow him.” 

“ You’re quite certain it was them, governor ” inquired 
Mr. Wollor, junior 

“ Quite, Sammy, quite,” replied his father, ” for their 
appearance is wery sing’lor, besides that ’ore, I wondered 
to SCO the gen’Pm’n so faniiliai with his servant ; and, 
more than that, as they sat 111 front, right behind the box. 
I hoard ’em laughing, and saying how they’d done old 
Fireworks.” 

Old who^” said Mr. Pickwick 

“Old Fireworks, Sir. bv whudg T’vo no doubt, they 
meant you. Sir.” 

There is nothing positively vile or atrocious in the 
appellation of “old Fiioworks,” but still it is by no 
means a respectful or daltcnug designation The recol¬ 
lection of all t?ic wiongs he liad sustained at Jingle’s h?Lnds, 
had crowded on Mr. Pickwick’s mind, the moment Mr. 
Weller began to speak . it wanted but a feather to turn 
the scale, and “ old Fireworks ” did it 

“I’ll follow lum,” said INIr Pickwick, with%n cmphrfTTc 
blow on the table. 

T shall work down to Tpswich the day arbor to-morrow, 
Sir, ” said ^Ir Weller the older, “ from the Bull m White¬ 
chapel , and if you really mean to go, you’d better go with 
me.” 

“ So we had,” said INTr. Pickwick, “very true, I can 
write to Bury, and toll thtun to meet nu?at Ipswich. We 
will go with you. But don’t hurry away, Mr. Weller; 
won’t you take anything?” 

” You're wery good, Sir,” replied Mr W., stojf^ing 
short—“perhaps a small glass of brandy to drink your 
health, and success to Sammy, Sir, wouldn’t bo amiss,” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “A glass of 
brandy here.” 

The brandy was brought. and Mr. Weller, after pulling 
his hair to Mr. Pickwick, and ndllding to Sarn, jerked it 
down his capacious throat as if it had been a small 
thimble-full. 

“ Well done, father,” said Sam. ” take care, old fellow, 
or you'll have a touch of your old complaint, the gout.” 

“ I’ve found a sov’rin’ cure for that, Sammy,” replied 
Mr, Weller, setting down the glass. 

A sovereign cure for the gout,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
hastily producing his note^book, “ what is it ?” 

*7 
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“The gout, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller, “the gout is a 
complaint as arises from too much ease and comfort. 
If ever you’re attacked with the gout, Sir, jist you marry 
a widder as has got a good loud woico, with a decent 
notion of usin’ it, and you’ll never have the gout agin. 
It’s a capital proscription. Sir. T*t.akcs it reg’lar, and I 
can warrant it to drive away any illness as is caused by 
too much jollity.” Having imparted tins valuable secret, 
Mr. Weller drained liis glas.s oucc more, produced a 
laboured wink, sighed deeply, and slowly retired. 

“ Well, what do you think of what your father says, 
Sam? ” inquired INIr. Pickwick, with a smile. 

“Think, Sir'” replied Mr. Weller; “ wliy, I think he’s 
the wictim o’ connuhiality, as Pluc Heard’s doniestic 
chaplain said, with a tear of pity, ven he buried him.” 

There was no replying to this veiy apposite conclusion, 
and. therefore, Mr. Pickwick, after settling the reckoning, 
resumed his walk to Gray’s Inn. By tlu- time he reached 
its sfcluded groves, however, eight o’clock had struck, 
and the unbroken stream of gentlemen in muddy high- 
lows, soiled white hats, and rusty apparel, who were 
pouring towards the different avenues of egress, warned 
hWi that th#majority of the offices had closed for that 
day. 

After climbing two pairs of steep and dirty stairs he 
found his anticipations were realised. Mr. Perker’s 
“outer door” was closed, and the dead silence which 
followed Mr. Weller’s repeated kicks theieat, announced 
that the officials had retired from business for the night. 

“This is pleaiant, Sam,” said ^fr. Pickwick; “I 
shouldn’t lose an hour in seeing him ; 1 shall not be able 
to get one wink of sleep to-night, I know, unless 1 have 
the fatisfaction of reffocting that 1 have confided this 
matter to a professional man.” 

“ Here’s an old ’ooman cornin’ up staha, Sir,” replied 
Mr. Weller; “p’raps she knows where we can find some¬ 
body. Hallo, old lady, vere’s Mr. Perker’s people ?” 

“Mr. Perker’s people,” said a thin, miserable-looking 
old woman, stopping to •ecover breath after the ascent 
of the, staircase, “Mr. Perker’s people’s gone, and I’m 
a-goir.’ to do the office out.” 

“ Are you Mr. Perker’s servant?” inquired Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

“I am Mr. Perker’s laundress,” replied the old woman. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Pickwick, half aside to Sam, “it’s a • 
curioua circumstance, Sam, that they call the old women 
in these inns, laundresses. I wonder what’s that for.’ 
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“ ’Cos they has a mortal awersion to washing anythin’, 
I suppose, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

‘*1 shouldn’t wonder,” said Mr, Pickwick, looking at 
the old woman, whose appearance as well as the condition 
of the office, which she had by tins time opened, indicated 
a rooted antipathy to ihc application of soap and water ; 
“do you know where 1 can find Mr. Perker, my good 
woman ” 

“No I don’t,” replied the old woman, grulfiy; “he’s 
out o’ town now.” 

“That’s unfortunate,” said I^ickvvick; “where’s 

his clerk—do you know*'* ” 

“Yes, 1 know whore lie is, hut lie wouldn’t thank me 
[or telling you,” replied tlu' laundress. 

“ T have very particular business with him,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“Won’t it do in tlie monnng''*” said the woman, 

“Not so well,” replied ]\[r, Piekw'ick. 

“ Well,” said the old woman, “if it. was an) flung* very 
particular, I was to say wli(‘n' ho was, so 1 suppose there’s 
no harm in telling Jf you just go to the Magpie and 
Stump, and ask at tlie bar for Mr. Lowten, they’ll show 
you in to him, and he’s Mr, Porker's clerk.” 

With tins direction, and having lieen furthermore in¬ 
formed that the hostelry in question was situated in a 
court, happy in the double advantage of being in the 
vicinity of Clare Market, and closely appioximating to 
the back of Now Tnn, Mr, I’it'kwiok and Sam descended 
the rickety staircase in safety, and issued foith in quest 
of the Magpie and Stump. 

This favoured tavern, sacrod to the evening orgies of I\rr. 
Lowten and his companions, was what ordinary people 
would desigiiato a public-bonso That the landlori^was 
a man of a money-making turn, was suflicii iitly testified 
by the fact of a small bulk bead beneatli the taproom 
window, in size and shape not unlike a sedan-chair, boing 
underlet to a mender of shoes . and tliat ho was a being 
of a philanthropic mind, w^as evident from tlio protection 
afforded to a pic-man, who \oud^l his doiicacios witliout 
fear of interruption, on the very door-step. In the lower 
windows, which were decorated with cuitains of a saffiou 
hue, dangled two or three printed cards, hearing reference 
to Devonshire cyder and Dantzic spruce, while a large 
black board, announcing in white letters to an enlightened 
public, that there were 500,000 barrels of double stout in 
the cellars of the establishment, left the mind in a%tate 
of not unpleasing doubt and uncertainty, as to the pre- 
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cise direction in the bowels of the earth, in which this 
mighty cavern might be supposed to extend. When wo 
add, that the weather-beaten sign-board boro the half- 
obliterated semblance of a magpie intently eyeing a 
crooked streak of brown paint, which the neighbours had 
been taught from infancy to consider as the “stump,” we 
have said all that need be said, of the exterior of the 
edifice. 

On INIr. Pickwick's presenting himself at the bar, an 
elderly female emerged from behind a screen therein, and 
presented herself before him 

“Is Mr. Lowten hero, Ma’am‘s” inquired Mr Pickwick. 

“Yes he is, Sir,” replied the landlady. “Here, 
Charley, show the gentleman in, to Mr. Lowten.” 

“The gen’l’m’n can’t go in, just now,” said a sham¬ 
bling pot-boy, with u red head, “ ’cos Mr. Lowten’s 
a-singin’ a comic song, and he’ll put him out. He’ll be 
done d’rcftly, Sir.” 

The red-headed pot-boy had scarcely finished speaking, 
when a most unanimous hammering of tables, and 
jingling of glasses, announced that the song had that 
instant terminated, and Mi. Pickwick, after desiring 
Swiii to solace himself in the tap, suffered himself to be 
conducted into the presence of Mr. Lowten. 

At the announeernont of “ a gentleman to speak to you, 
Sir,” a puffy-faced young man who filled the chair at the 
head of the table, looked with some surprise in the direc¬ 
tion from whence the voice proceeded, and the surprise 
seemed to be by no means diminished, when his eyes 
rested on an indilidual whom he had never seen before. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, “and I 
am very sorry to disturb the other gentlemen, too, but I 
comw on very particular business ; and if you will suffer 
me to detain you at this end of the room for five minutes, 
I shall be very much obliged to you.” 

The puffy-faced young man rose, and drawing a chair 
close to Mr, Pickwick in an obscure corner of the room, 
listened attentively to his tale of woe. 

“Ah,” he said, whejp Mr. Pickwick had concluded, 
“ Dodson and Fogg—sharp practice theirs—capital men 
of business is Dodson and Fogg, Sir.” 

Mr. Pickwick admitted the sharp practice of Dodson 
and Fogg, and Lowten resumed. 

“ Perker ain’t in town, and ho won’t be neither, before 
the end of next week; but if you want the action de¬ 
fended, and will leave the copy with me, I can do all 
that’s needful ’till he comes back.” 
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“ That’s exactly what I came here for,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, handing over the document. “ If anything par¬ 
ticular occurs, you can write to me at tlie post-office, 
Ipswich.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Mr. Perker’s clerk; and 
then seeing Mr. Pickvfick’s eye wandering curiously to¬ 
wards the table, he added, “ Will you join us, for half-an- 
hour or so? We are capital company hero to-night. 
There’s Samkin and Giecu’s managing-cleik, and Smithers 
and Price’s chancery, and Pimkin and Thomas’s out o’ 
door—sings a capital song, he dues--aud Jack Bamher, 
and ever so many nioro. You’re come out of the country, 
I suppose. Would you like to join us ” 

Mr. Pickwick could not resist so tempting an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying human nature He sulTered himself 
to be led to the tabic, wftcrc, after having been intro¬ 
duced to the company in due form, he was accommodated 
with a seat near the chairman, and called for a glass of 
liis favourite beverage. 

A profound silence, quite coutiary to Mr. Pickwick’s 
expectation, succeeded. 

“ You don’t find this sort of thing disagreeable, I hope, 
Sir?” said his right-hand neighbour, a geiAleraau iffTi 
checked shirt and Mosaic studs, vvitli a cigar in his 
mouth. 

“Not in the least,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “T like it 
very mucli, altlioiigli I am no smoker myself.” 

“ I should be very sorry to say T wasn’t,” interposed 
another gentleman on the opposite side of the table. 
“It’s board and lodging to me, is smoKe.” 

Mr. Pickwick glanced at the speaker, and thought that 
if it wore washing too, it would bo all the bettor. 

Here there was another pause, Mr. Pickwick w&s a 
stranger, and his coming had evidently cast a damp upon 
the party. 

“ Mr. Grundy’s going to oblige the company with a 
song,” said the chairman. 

“ No ho ain’t,” said Mr. Grundy. 

“Why not?” said the chairman. 

“ Because I can’t,” said Mr. Grundy. 

“You had better say you won’t,” replied the chairman. 

“Well, then, 1 won’t,” retorted Mr. Grundy. Mr. 
Grundy’s positive refusal to gratify the company, oc¬ 
casioned another silence. 

“Won’t anybody enliven us?” said the chairman, 
despondingly, 

“Why don’t you enliven us yourself, Mr. Chairman?” 
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said a young man with a whiskor, a squint, and an open 
shirt collar (dirty) from the bottom of the table. 

“Hear! hear!’* said tlie smoking gontloman, in the ' 
Mosaic jewellery. 

“Because I oulv know one song, and 1 liave sung it 
already, and it*s a tine of * glasses muud ’ to sing the same 
song twice in a night,” replied the chairman. 

This was an unanswerable reply, and silence prevailed 
again. 

“1 have been to-niglit, gentlemen/' said Mr. Pickwick, 
lioping to stait a subject winch all the company could 
lake part in discussing, ** 1 have been to-uiglit m a place 
which you all know very well, doubtless, but which I have 
not been m before, for some years, and know very little 
of; I mean Gray's [iju, g(‘ntlemon. , Curious little nooks 
m a great place, like.' Ijondon, fliese old inns aie.” 

“By Jove,” said tlic chairman, whispering across the 
table to Mr Pickwick, ‘\>ou ha\e Int upon something 
that'bne of us, at least, would talk upon for ever. You’ll 
draNV old Jack Baiuber out; he was never heard to talk 
about anything olsi* but tlio Inns, and he has lived alone 
m them, till he’s half crazy.” 

*^rhe mdn^dual to whom Lowten Hiluded, was a little 
yellow liigh-shouldered man, whose countenance, from 
his habit ol .stooping forward when silent, Mr Pickwick 
had not observed before. He wondered though, when 
the old man raised his shrivelled face, and bent Ins bright 
grey eye upon liiiii, with a keen inquiring look, that such 
lemarkahle features tould have escaped liis attention for 
a moment. There was a fixed grim smile perpetually on 
his countenance; he leant his chin on a long skinny 
hand, with nails of extraordinary length ; and as ho 
inclined his liead to one side, and looked keenly out from 
beneath his ragged grey eyebrows, there was a strange, 
wild slyness in his Icei, (piite repulsive to behold. 

This was the figure that now started forward, and bui’st 
into an animated torrent of words. As this chapter has 
been a long oru\ however, and as the old man was a re¬ 
markable personage, it^will be more respectful to him, 
and more convenient to us, to let Ixiin speak for himself 
in G fresh one. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

JN WHICH THE OLD MAN LAUNCHES FOKTH INTO 
HIS FAVOURITE THEME, AND RELATES A STORY 
ABOUT A QUEER CLIENT 

" A HA I ” said tlio ol*d man, a brief description of whose 
/L manner and appearance concluded the last chapter, 
“ Aha 1 who was talking about the Inns ? ” 

“ I was, Sir,” replied Mr Pickwick—‘‘1 was observing 
what singular old places they are.” 

“You!” said the old man, contemptuously—“What 
do you know of the time when young men shut themselves 
up in those lonely looms, and read and read, hour after 
hour, and night after night, till their reason wandered 
beneath their midnight studies, till their mental powers 
were exhausted ; till morning’s light brought no freshness 
or health to them, and they sank beneath the unnatural 
devotion of their youthful energies to their dry old l^oks ? 
Coming down to a later time, and a very dillercnt day, 
what do you know of the gradual sinking beneath con¬ 
sumption, or the quick wasting of fever—the grand 
results of ‘ life ’ and dissipation—which moi^ have uiMgr- 
gone in those same rooms? How many vain pleaders 
for mercy, do jou think have turned away heart-sick 
from the lawyer’s ollice, to find a resting-place in the 
Thames, or a refuge in the gaol'-' They are no ordinary 
houses, those. There is not a panel in the old wains- 
cotting, but what, if it were endowed with the powers of 
speech and memory, could start fron% the wall, and tell 
its tale of horror—tlie romance of life, Sir, the romance 
of life. Common-place as they may seem now, I tell you 
they are strange old places, and I would rather^ hear 
many a legend with a teinlic-sounding name, than the 
true history of one old set of chambers.” 

There was something so odd in the old man’s sudden 
energy, and the subject which had called it forth, that 
Mr. Pickwick was prepared with no observation in reply ; 
and the old man checking his impetuosity, and resuming 
the leer, which had disappetlVed during his previous 
excitement, said— 

“ Look at them in another light; their most common¬ 
place and least romantic ; what line places of slow torture 
they are. Think of the needy man who has spent his all, 
beggared bimself, and pinched his friends, to enter the 
profession, which is destined never to yield a moirsel of 
bread to him. The waiting—the hope—the disappoint- 
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ment—the fear—the misery—the poverty—the blight on 
his hopes, and end to his career—the suicide perhaps, or, 
better still, the shabby, slip-shod drunkard. Am 1 not 
right about them, eh?” And the old man rubbed his 
hands, and leered as if in delight at having found another 
point of view in which to place his favourite subject. 

Mr. Pickwick eyed the old man with great curiosity, 
and the remainder of the company smiled, and looked on 
in silence. 

“Talk of your German universities,” said the little old 
iuan—“ Pooh, pooh 1 there’s romance enough at home, 
without going half a-mile for it; only people never think 
of it.” 

“1 uevei thought of the romance of this particular 
subject before, certainly,” said Mr Pickwick, laughing. 

“To be sure you didn’t,” sai^l the little old man, “of 
course not. As a friend of mine used to sa> to me, ‘ What 
IS there in chambers, m particular’ ‘ (^uoor old places,’ 

said ^ ‘ Not at all,’ said lie. ‘ Louely,’ said I. ‘Not 

a bit of it,’ said he. He died one morning of apoplexy, 
as he wa.s going to open his outer door. Pell with his 
head in his own letter box, and there he lay for eighteen 
myjjths. Pv^r} body thought he’d gone out of town.” 

“And how was he found at last?” inquired Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

“The benchers determined to break his door open, as 
lie hadn’t paid any leut for two years. So they did. 
Porced the lock , and a very dusty skeleton m a blue 
coat, black knee-shorts, and silks, fell forward in the 
arms of the portey who opened the door. Queer, that. 
Kather, perhaps ; rather, eli ? ” And the little old man 
put his head more on one side, and rubbed his hands 
with unspeakable glee. 

“ I know another case,” said the little old man, when 
his chuckles bad in some degree subsided—“It occurred 
in Clifford’s Inn. Tenant of a top set—bad character— 
shut himself up in his bedroom closet, and took a dose of 
arsenic. The steward thought be had run away : opened 
the door, and put a bill u^. Another man came, took the 
chambers, furnished them,'and went to live there. Some¬ 
how or other he couldn’t sleep— always restless and un¬ 
comfortable. ‘ Odd,’ says he. ‘ I’ll make the other room 
my bed-chamber, and this my sitting-room.’ He made 
the change, and slept very well at night, but suddenly 
found that somehow he couldn’t read in the evening: 
he got nervous and uncomfortable, and used to be always 
snuffing his candles and staring about him. ‘ I can’t 
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make this out,’ said ho, when he came home from the 
play one night, and was drinking a glass of cold grog, 
with his back to the wall, in order that he mightn’t be able 
to fancy there was any one behind him—‘ I can’t make 
it out,’ said he ; and just then his eyes rested on the little 
closet that had been Always locked up, and a shudder ran 
through his whole frame from top to toe. ‘ 1 have felt this 
strange feeling before,’ said he—‘ T cannot help thinking 
there’s something wiong about that closet.’ He made a 
strong effort, plucked up his courage, shivered the lock 
with a blow or two of the poker, opened the door, and there," 
sure enough, standing bolt upright in tlie corner, was the 
last tenant, with a little bottle clasped tirmly m his hand, 
and his face livid witii the hue of a painful deatli." As 
the little man concluded, he looked round on the atten¬ 
tive faces of his wondering auditory with a smile of grim 
delight. 

“ What strange things these are you tell us of, Sir,” said 
Mr. P lokwick, minutely scaiuiing tlu* old man’s coiviteu- 
auce, by tin aid of his glasses. 

“ Strange ! " said tlu; littlo old man—** Nonsense ; you 
think them strange, because you know nothing about it. 
'Fhey are funn^, but not uncommon.’' 

Funny 1 " exclaimed Mr. Pickwii'k, involuntarily. 

" Yes, funny, are they not*'^” replied the littlo old man, 
with a diabolical leer, and thou, without pausing for an 
answer, he contmued- 

** 1 knew another man—let me see—it's forty years ago 
now—who took an old, damp, rotten sot of chambers, in 
one of the most ancient Inns, that haAbeen shut up and 
empty for years and years before. There were lots of old 
women’s stones about the place, and it certainly was very 
far from being a ehcoiful one ; but ho was poor, an^ the 
rooms were cheap, and that would have been quite a 
sufficient reason for him, if they had been ten times worse 
than they really were. He was obliged to take some 
mouldering fixtures that weie on tlio place, and, among 
the rest, was a great luinhciring wooden press for papers, 
with large glass doors, and a ^reen curtain inside ; a 
pretty useless thing for him, for lie had no papers to put 
in it; and as to his clotlies, he carried them about with 
him, and that wasn’t very hard work, either. Well, he 
had moved in all his furniture—it wasn’t quite a truck- 
full—and sprinkled it about the room, so as to make the 
four chairs look as much like a dozen as possible, and was 
sitting down before the fire at night, drinking th# first 
glass of two gallons of whiskey he had ordered on credit, 
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wondering whether it would ever be paid for, and if so, 
in how many years’ time, when his eyes encountered the 
glass doors of the wooden press. ‘ Ah 1 ’ says he—‘ If I 
hadn't been obliged to take that ugly article at the old 
broker’s valuation, I might have got something comfort¬ 
able for the money. I’ll tell you what it is, old fellow,’ 
he said, .speaking aloud to the press, just because he had 
got nothing else to speak to—‘If it wouldn’t cost more to 
break up your old carcase, than it would ever be worth 
afterwards, I’d have a fire out of you, in less than no time.’ 
Lie had hardly spoken the words, when a sound resembling 
a faint groan, appeared to issue Irom the interior of the 
case. It startled liim at first, but thinking, on a moment’s 
reflection, that it must be some young fellow in the next 
chambers, who had been dining out, he put his feet on 
the fender, and raised the poke" to stir the fire. At that 
moment, the sound was repeated and one of the glass 
doors slowly opening, disclo.scd a pale and emaciated 
figure in soiled and worn apparel, standing erect in the 
press. The figure was tall and thin, and the countenance 
expressive of care and anxiety ; but there was something 
m the hue of the skin, aud gaunt and uneartlily appear- 
ac-'T of the whole form, which no being of this world was 
ever seen to wear. * Wlio arc you ? ’ said the new tenant, 
turning very pale, poising the poker in his hand, however, 
and taking a very decent aim at the countenance of the 
figure Who are you ? ’ ‘ Don’t throw that poker at me,’ 

replied the form-—* if you hurled it with over so sure an 
aim, it would pass through me, without resistance, and 
expend its force in the wood behind. I am a spirit.’ 
‘ And, pray, wliat do you want hero? ’ faltered the tenant. 
‘ In tins room,’ replied the apparition, ‘ my worldly ruin 
was jvorked, and I and my children beggared. In this 
press, the papers in a long, long suit, which accumulated 
for years, were deposited. In this room, when I had died 
of grief, and long-deferred hope, two wily harpies divided 
the wealth for which I had contested during a wretohed 
existence, and of which, at last, not one farthing was left 
for my unhappy descenc^nts. I terrified them from the 
spot, and since that day have prowled by night—the only 
‘ period at which I can re-visit the earth—about the scenes 
of my long-protracted misery. This apartment is mine : 
leave it to me.’ ‘ If you insist upon making your appear¬ 
ance here,' said the tenant, who had had time to collect 
his presence of mind during this prosy statement of the 
gh 08 t%— ‘1 shall give up possession with the greatest 
pleasure; but I should like to ask you one question, if 
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you will allow me.’ * Say ou,’ said the apparition, sternly. 

‘ Well,’ said the tenant, ‘ I don’t apply the observation 
personally to you, because it is equally applicable to all 
the ghosts I ever heard of; but it does appear to me, some¬ 
what inconsistent, that when you have an opportunity of 
visiting the fairest spots of earth—for I suppose space is 
nothing to you—you should always return exactly to the 
very places where you have been most miserable.’ ‘ Egad, 
that’s very true ; I never thought of that before,’ said the 
ghost. ‘ You see, Sir,’ pursued the teuaut, ‘ this is a very 
uncomfortable room. From the appearanf'e of that pres^ 
I should be disposed to say that it is not wholly free from 
bugs; and I really think you might find much more 
comfortable quarttirs • to say nothing of the climate of 
London, which is extremely disagreeable.’ ‘ You are very 
right, Sir,’ said the ghost* politely, ‘ it never struck me till 
now; I’ll try change of air directly’ and, in fact, he 
began to vanish as he spoke his legs, indeed, had quite 
disappeared. ‘ And if. Sir,’ said the tenant, calling after 
him, ‘if you would ha.ve the goodness to suggest to the 
other ladies and gentlemen who are now engaged in 
haunting old empty houses, that they might be much 
more comfortable elsewhere, you will coiif(»r a very ^-wat 
benefit on society.’ ‘ i will,’ replied the ghost; ‘ wo must 
be dull fellows--vei'y dull follows, indeed ; 1 can’t imagine 
how we can have been so stupid.’ Witli these words, the 
spirit disappeared ; and what is rather remarkable,” added 
the old man, with a shrewd look round the table, “he 
never came back again.” . 

” That ain’t bad, if it’s true,” said tlm man in the Mosaic 
studs, lighting a fresh cigar. 

“ If I ” exclaimed the old man, witlia look of excessive 
contempt. “I suppose,” lie added, turning to Lvwten, 
“ he’ll say next, that my story about the queer client we 
had, when I was in an attorney’s office, is not true, 
either—I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ I sha’n’t venture to say anything at all about it, seeing 
that 1 never heard the story,” observed the owner of the 
Mosaic decorations. 

‘‘ I wish you would repeat it, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Ah, do,” said Lowten, “ uobody has heard it but me, 
and I have nearly forgotten it.” 

The old man looked round the table, and leered more 
hoMibly than ever, as if in triui^h, at the attention 
which was depicted in every face. Then rubbing his chin 
with his hand, and looking up to the ceiling as i! to reoall 
the ciroumatances to his memory, he began as follows:— 
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Thk Omj Man’s Tale About The Queer Client 

“ It matters little,” said the old man, ‘‘where, or how, 
I picked up this brief history. Jf 1 were to relate it in 
the order in which it reached me, I should commence in 
the middle, and when I liad arrived at the conclusion, go 
back for a beginning. It is enough for me to say that 
some of its circumstances passed before my own eyes ; for 
the remainder T know Lliein to have liapponed, and there 
are some persons yet living, who will remember them but 
too well. 

‘‘In the Borough High Street, near Saint George’s 
Church, and on the sanu' side of the way, stands, as 
most people know, the smallest of our dehtors’ prisons— 
the Marshalsea. Although in Ivter times it has been a 
very different place from the sink of filth and diit it once 
was, even its unproved condition holds out but little 
temptation to the extravagant or consolation to the 
improvident. The condemned felon has as good a yard 
for air and exercise in Newgate, as the insolvent debtor 
in the Marslialsea Prison. 

may my fancy, or it may he that I cannot 
separate the place fiom the old iecollectioiis associated 
with it, but tliis part of Ijondon i cannot bear. The 
street is broad, the shops are spacious, the noise of 
passing velm le.s, the footsteps of a perpetual stream of 
people—all the busy sounds of tnifhc, resound in it from 
morn to midnight, hut the stieets around, are mean and 
close ; poverty and d^ibauehery he festering m the crowded 
alleys, want and misfortune are pent up in the narrow 
prison ; an air of gloom and dicaiiness seems, in my eyes 
at least, to liang about the scene, and to impart to it, a 
squalid and sickly hue. 

” Many eyes, that have long since been closed in the 
grave, have looked round upon that scene lightly enough, 
when entering the gate ot the old Mar.shalsoa Prison for the 
first time . for despair seldom comes with the first severe 
shock of misfortune. A loan has confidence in untried 
friends,'he remembers the many oilers of service so freely 
made ty liis boon companions when he wanted them not; 
he has hope—tlie hope of happy inexperience—and how¬ 
ever he may bend beneath the first shock, it springs up in 
his bosom, and flourishes there for a brief space, until it 
droops beneath the blight of disappointment and neglect. 
How soon have those same eyes, deeply sunken in the 
head, glared from faces wasted with famine, and sallow 
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from confinoinent, iti days when it was no figure of speooh 
to say that debtors rotted in prison, with no hope of 
release, and no prospect of liberty! The atrocity in its 
full extent no longer exists, but there is enough of it left, 
to give rise to occiuTcnccs that make the heart bleed. 

‘‘ Twenty years ago, that pavement was worn with the 
footsteps of a mother and child, who, day by day, so 
surely as the morning came, ])res(Mitorl themselves at the 
prison gate , often after a mgiit of restless misery and 
anxious thoughts, were they theie, a full hour too soon, 
and then the \oung mot-her tunnng meekly away, wouhT 
lead the <*hild to the old bridge, and raising him m her 
arms to shew liim the glistening water, tinted with the 
light of the morning’s sun, and stirring with all the hust¬ 
ling prej'rarations for business and pleasure tliat the river 
presents at that tMrly Uonr, endf^avour to interest his 
thoughts in the objeid.s before him. But she would 
<lii?ck!y set him down, and Inding Ikm' face in her shawl, 
give vent to tlie tear, tliat blinded lier, for ix) ex¬ 
pression of interest or amu-,omcnt lighted up his thin 
and sicldv face His rocolle<*tions were few enough, but 
they were lill of one kind—all connocted with the poverty 
unci misery of his pariniK Hour after lioiy, had hr*-.*at 
on his mothers knee, and with ciiildish sympathy w'atched 
the tears that stoUi down her lace, and then e-ropt quietly 
away into some dark eorner, and solihed lumsolf to sleep. 
Thu hard realities of the world, witli many of its worst 
privations—hunger and thirst, anrl f'old and want—had 
all come home to him, from tin* hrsi (Uvwnings of reason; 
and though the form of childliond was there, its light 
heart, its merry laugh, and sparkling eyes wore wanting. 

“ The father and mother looked on upon this, and upon 
each other, with thoughts of agon\ they dared not bucatho 
in words. The liealthy, stnnig-made man, who could 
liave borne almost any fatigue of a^*tivo exertion, was 
wasting beneath the (dose conlinement and unhealthy 
atmosphere of a crowded prison The slight and delicate 
woman was sinking htMu-atli the comhinod effects of bodily 
and mental illnoss, the clnld’s^young heart was break- 
mg. 

“ Winter came, and with it weeks of cold and heavy 
rain. The poor girl had removed to a wretched apart¬ 
ment close to the spot of her husband's imprisonment; 
and though the change had been rendered necessary 
by their increasing poverty, she was hapiner now, for she 
was nearer him. For two months, she and hei* little 
companion watched the opening of the gate as usual. 
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One day she failed to come, for the first time. Another 
morning arrived, and she came alone. The child was 
dead. 

“ They little know, who coldly talk of tho poor man’s 
hereavoments, as a happy release from pain to the 
departed, and a merciful iclief trom exponso to the 
survivor - they little know, 1 say, what the agony of those 
borcavenieuts is. A silent look of afli'ction and regard 
when all other o>cs are turned f’oldl y aAvay—the conscious¬ 
ness tliat we possess tho s\inpathy and affection of one 
hoing when all otliers have deserted us—is a hold, a 
stay, a comfort in the deepest ahlirtion, which no wealth 
could purchase, or power hestow. Tho child had sat at 
his parents’ feet for hours togetlior, with his little hands 
patiently folded in each otlier, and his thin wan face 
raised towards them, Thov had seen him pine away, 
from day to day , and though liis brief existenee had 
been a ]oyless one, and lie was now removed to that peace 
and rest which, child as he was, he liad never known in 
this world, they were his parents, and his loss sunk deep 
into their souls. 

“It was plain to those wlio looked upon the mother’s 
altwed face t^at dcatli must soon close the scene of her ad^ 
vorsity and trial. Her husband’s fcllow-prisoncrs shrunk 
from obtruding on his grief and misery, and left to himself 
alone, the small room ho had previously occupied in 
common with two companions. She shared it with him : 
and lingering on without pain, but without hope, her life 
ebbed slowly away. 

“She had faint(<Jl one evening in her husband’s arms, 
and ho had borne her to the open window, to revive her 
with tho air, when the light of tho moon falling full upon 
her f^ce, shewed him a change upon her features, which 
made him stagger beneath licr weight, like a liclplcss 
infant. 

“‘Sot me down, Heorge,’ slie said faintly. He did so, 
and seating himself beside her, covered his face with his 
hands, and burst into tears. 

“ ‘It is very liard to le^ve you, (leorgo,’ she said, ‘but 
it’s God’s will, and you must bear it for my sake. Oh ! 
how I thank Him for having taken our hoy. He is happy, 
and in heaven now. What would he liavo done here, 
without his mother! ’ 

“ * You shall not die, Mary, you shall not die,’ said tho 
husband, starting up. He paced hurriedly to and fro, 
strikii^ his head with his clenched fists; then reseating 
himself beside her, and supporting her in his arms, added 
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more calmly, ‘ Rouse yourself, my dear girl—pray, pray 
do. You will revive yet.’ 

“‘Never again, George; never again’—said the dying 
woman. ‘ Let them lay mo by my poor boy now, but 
promise mo, that if ever you leave this dreadful place, and 
should grow rich, you*will have us removed to some quiet 
country (duirchyard, a long, long way olT—very far from 
here, where we can icst in peace. Dear George, promise 
mo you will.’ 

1 do, T do’- said the man, throwing himself passion¬ 
ately on his knees before her. ‘Speak to mo, Mary’,"* 
anotlior word , one l(H»k—hut. one—’ 

“ He ceased to spt^ak foi the arm tliat clasped his neck 
grew stiff and heavy A deep sigh escaped from the 
wasted form before him , the lips moved, and a smile 
played upon the face, hAi the lips were pallid, and the 
smile faded into a rigid and ghastly stare. He was alone 
in the world. 

“That night, in tlie silence and desolation of his imser- 
ablo room, the wretched man knelt, down by the dead 
body of his wife, and called on God to witness a dreadful 
oath, that from that hour, ho devoted himself to revenge 
her death and tliat of Ins child , that from thcucofor.^iHo 
the last moment of his life, his whole energies should be 
directed to this one object; that his revenge should be 
protracteci and toirihle, that his hatred should be un¬ 
dying and unoxtinguishable, and should hunt its object 
through the world. 

“ The deepest despair, and passion sc^arcely iiuman, had 
made such fierce ravages on his facc^aud form, in that 
one night, that his companions m misfortune shrunk 
affrighted from him as ho passed by. His oyos wore 
bloodshot and heavy, liis face a deadly white, and hiaibody 
bent as if with age. He had bitten liis under lip nearly 
through in the violcuco of his mental suffoiing, and the 
blood whicli had flowed from the wound had trickled down 
his chin, and stained his shirt and neckerchief. No tear, 
or sound of complaint escaped him ; but tho unsettled look, 
and disordered haste with whigh he paced up and down 
the yard, denoted tho fover winch was burning within. 

“It was necessary tliat his wife’s body should be re¬ 
moved from tho prison, without delay. Ho received the 
communication with perfect calmness, and acquiesced in 
its propriety. Nearly all tho inmates of the prison had 
assembled to witness its removal ; they fell back on either 
side when the widower appeared ; ho walked hurriecfly for¬ 
ward, and stationed himself, alone, in a little railed area 
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close to the lodge gate, from wlienco the crowd, with an 
instinctive fooling of delicacy, had retired. The rude coffin 
was borne slowly forward on men’s shoulders. A dead 
silence pervaded Mio throng, broken only by the audible 
lamentations of the women, and the shuffling steps of the 
bearers on the stone pavement '^Hiey reached the spot 
where the bereaved husband stood . and stopped. He 
laid his hand upon the cofhn^and mechanically adjusting 
the pall with whicli it was covered, motioned thorn 
onwards. The turnkeys m tlie prison lobby took off their 
lials as it passed through, nnd in another moment the 
heavy gate closed hclimd it He looked \a(‘antly upon 
the crowd, and fell heavily to the ground. 

“Although for inanv weeks after tins, he was watched 
night and da\, in the wildest ravings of fever, neither the 
consciousness of his loss, nor the recollection of the vow 
he had made, ever loft him for a moment Scenes changed 
before his eyes, place sue ( ceded place, and event followed 
event* in all the h urrv of dehi mm , hut tliey were all con¬ 
nected in t.ome wav with the great. oh](‘(*,i. of h is mind. He 
wassailing ovei a boundless expanseof sea, with a blood-rod 
sky above, and tlie angry watm's laslied into fury beneath, 
htffl^hg and edrlving up, on evei v side ITierc was another 
vessel be'forc them, toiling and labouring in the howling 
storm ; her canvas fluttering in ribbons from the mast, 
and her deck thronged witli figures who wcie lashed to 
the sides, over which huge waves every instant burst, 
sweeping away devoted creatures into the foaming sea. 
Onward they bore,7'>midst the I'oarnig mass of water, with 
a speed and force vvliich nothing could resist ; and striking 
the stern of the foremost vessel, crushed her, beneath 
their keel. From the huge whirlpool winch the sinking 
wreck occasioned, arose a shriek so loud and shrill—the 
death-cry of a hundred drowning wretches, blended into 
one fierce yell—that it rung far above the war-cry of the 
elements, and echoed, and rC-echoed till it seemed to 
pierce air, sky, and ocean. Hut what was that—that 
old grey-head that rose above the water's surfai'o, and 
with looks of agony, and*-screams for aid, buffeted with 
the waves ! One look, and he had sprung from the vessel’s 
side, and with vigorous strokes was swimming towards it. 
He reached it, he was close upon it. They were Jn^ 
features. The, old man saw him coining, and vainly 
strove to elude his grasp But he clasped him tight, and 
dragged him beneath tlio water. Down, down with him, 
fifty fathoms deep; his struggles grow fainter and fainter, 
until tliey wholly ceased. Ho was dead; lie liad killed 
him, and had kept his oath. 
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“ He was traversing the scorching sands of a mighty 
desert, barefooted and alone. The sand choked and 
blinded him ; its fine thin grains entered the very pores of 
his skin, and irritated him almost to madness. (jriganti(i 
masses of tlie same material, carried forward by the wind, 
and shone through by the iiurning sun, stalked in the 
distance like pillars of living lire. Tlie bones of rmm, who 
had perished in the dreary waste, lay scattered at his feet; 
a fearful light fell on every thing around, and so far as 
the eye could reacli, nothing but objects of dread and 
lioiTor presented themselves. Vainly striving to utter ix 
ery of terror, wil.h his tcnigue cleaving to his nioiitli, he 
rushed madly foiward. Ariiu‘dwith supernatural strength, 
he waded through the sand, until exhausted with fatigue 
and thirst, lie fell senseless on the eaith. What fragrant 
i*oolness revued him, \/hat gushing sound was that? 
Water ^ It was indeed a well ; and the clear fresh stream 
was running at his feet. He diank dt'o^ily of it, and 
throwing h's aching lunhs upon the bank, sunk into a 
delicious trance Tlie sound of approaching footstejis 
roused him. An old grey-headed man tottered forwaid 
to slake his burning tliirst It was he again He wound 
his arms round the old man’s body, and h ild him 
He struggled m powerful convulsions, and shrieked for 
water—for but one drop of water to save Ins life. But he 
lield the old man firmly, and watched liis agonies Wltli 
greedy eyes, and when his lifeless head fell forward on 
his bosom, he rolled the corpse from him with his feet. 

“ When the fe%cr left him, and consciousness returned, 
he awoke to liiid himself rich and free: to hear that the 
parent who would have let him die in gaol -icould ! who 
lead let tliose who were far dearer to him than his own 
existence, die of want and the sickness of heart* tliat 
medicine cannot caire -liad been foiiiid, dead in his bed of 
down. He had all the heart to leave iiis sou a beggar, 
but proud oven of his health and strength, he had put off 
the act till it was too late, and now might gnash his teeth 
in the otlier world, at the thought of the wealth his re- 
missuess liad left him. He wcjte to tliis, and he woke to 
more. To recollect the purpose for which he lived, and to 
remember tliat his enemy was his wife’s own father—the 
man who liad cast liuu into prison, and who, when hia 
daughter and her child sued at his feet for mercy, had 
spurned them from his door. Oh, how ho cursed the 
weakness that prevented him from being up, and active, 
in his scheme of vengeance! ' 

“ He caused himself to be carried from the scone of his 

18 
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loss and misery, and convoyed to a quiet residence on the 
sea coast—not in the liope of recovering his peace of mind 
or happiness, for both were fiod for over; but to restore 
his prostrate energies, and meditate on his darling object. 
And here, some evil spirit cast, in Ins way tlie opportunity 
for his first, most horrible revenge 4 

‘‘ft was summer time; and wrapped in his gloomy 
thoughts, lie would issue from Ins solitary lodgings early 
in the evening, and wandering along a narrow path beneatli 
the cliffs to a wild and lonely spot tliat had struck Ins fancy 
111 Ins rambliugs, seal Innibclf on some fallen fragments of 
the rock, and burying Ins face m Ins hands, remain there 
for hours—sometimes until niglit had coinplGtoly closed 
m, and the long shadows of the frowning cliffs above his 

head, cast a thu;k black darkness on every object near 
him % 

“ He was seated hero, one calm evening in his old 
position, now and then laisiiig his head, to watc.h tlie 
flight'of a seagull, or carry his eye eJoug tlie glorious 
crimson patli, which commencing in the middle of the 
ocean, seemed to lead to its very verge wlieie the sun was 
setting, when the piofound stillness of the spot was 
broken by a kiud cry for help ; he listened, doubtful of hifl 
having heard aright, when tlie cry was repeated with oven 
greater vehemence tlian before, and, starting to his feet, 
ho hastened in the direction from whence it proceeded 

“ The tale told itself at once some scattered garmeuts 
lay on the beach; a. human head was just visible above 
the waves at a littlij distance fimn the shore , and an old 
man wringing his ijauds in agony, was lunning to and fro, 
shrieking for assistance. The invalid, whose strongtli 
was now sufficiently restoiod, threw off his coat, and 
rushoi towards the sea, with the intention of plunging in, 
and dragging the drowning man ashore. 

“ ‘ Ifasten here, Sir, in ciod’s name ; help, help, Sir, for 
the love of Heaven. He is my son, Sir, my only son,' said 
the old man, frantically, as lie advanced to meet him. 

* My only son, Sir, and he is dying before his father's 
eyes.', 

“At the first word the old man uttered, the stranger 
checked himself in his caieer, and, folding his arms, stood 
perfectly motionless. 

“ ‘ Great God I' exclaimed the old man, recoiling— 

‘ Ueyling!' 

“The stranger smiled, and was silent. 

“‘tleyling!* said the old man, wildly-^* My boy, 
Heyling, my dear boy, look, look’; and, gasping for 
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breath, the miserable father pointed to the spot where 
the young man was struggling for life. 

“‘Ifarkl’ said the old man—‘He cries once more 
He is alive yet. Heyling, save lum, save him/ 

“ The stranger smiled again, and remained immovable 
as a statue. * 

‘ 1 have wronged yon/ siineked the old man, falling 
on his knees, and clasping his hands together—‘Be 
revenged , take my all, my life ; cast me into the water 
at your feet, and, if human nature can repress a struggl'^ 
I will die, without stirring hand or foot. Do it, Heyling, 
do it, but save my boy, ho is so young, Ileyhug, so young 
to die/ 

“‘Listen,’ said the stranger, grasping tlie old man 
fiercely by the wrist—‘ I will have life for life, and here is 
ONE. My child died before his father’s oyes, a far more 
agonising and painful death than that young slanderer of 
Ins sistor’s worth is meeting wliile i speak. You laughed 
--laughed in your daughter’s face, where deatli had 
already set his hand—at our sufferings, then. What 
think you of them now See there, see tliere.’ 

“ As the stranger spoke, he pointed to the sea. A faint 
cry died away upon its surface. the last po\>^erful struggle 
of tlio dying man agitated the rippling waves for a few 
secouds. and the spot wliere he had gone down into his 
early grave, was undistinguishable from the surrounding 
water. 

“Three years liad elapsed, when at^entleman alighted 
from a private carnage at the door of a London attorney, 
tlieu well known to the public as a man of no great nicety 
in his professional dealings, and requested a wivate 
interview on business of importance. Although evidently 
not past the prime of life, his face was pale, haggard, and 
dejected ; and it did not require the acute perception oi 
the man of business, to discern at a glance, that disease 
or suffering had done more to work a change m his 
appearance, than the mere hand of time could have 
accomplished in twice the peifod of his whole life. 

“ ‘ I wish you to undertake some legal business for me,’ 
said the stranger. 

“ The attorney bowed obsequiously, and glanced at a 
large packet which the gentleman carried in liis hand. 
His visitor observed the look, and proceeded. 

“ ‘ It IS no common business,’ said ho; ‘ nor hav% these 
papers reached ray hands without long trouble and great 
expense.’ 
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“The attorney cast a still more anxious look at the 
packet; and his visitor, untying the string that bound it, 
disclosed a quantity of promissory notes, witli some copies 
of deeds, and other documents. 

“ ‘ Upon tliese papers,’ said the client, ‘ the man whose 
name they boar, lias laised, as you \vill see, large sums of 
money, for some years past. There was a tacit under¬ 
standing between liim and the men into whose hands 
they originally went—and from whom I have by degrees 
purchased tlie whole, for treble and quadruple their 
nominal value—tlaat these loans sliould be from time to 
time renewed, until a given period liad elapsed. Such an 
understanding is nowhere expressed He has sustained 
many losses of late ; and these obligations accumulating 
upon him at once, would crush him to the earth. ’ 

“‘The whole amount is some thousands of pounds,' 
said the attorney, looking over the papers 

“ ‘ it IS,’ said the client. 

“ ‘ What are wo to do ’ inquired the man of business. 

“‘Do!’ replied the client, with sudden vehemence — 

‘ Put every engine of tlie law in force, every trick that 
iqjjenuity can devise and rascality execute ; fair means 
an(J foul; Life open oppression of the law, aided by all 
the craft of its most ingenious practitioners. 1 would 
have him die a harassing and lingering deaili. Rum him, 
seize and sell his lands and goods, drive him from house 
and home, and drag him fortli a beggar in liis old ago, to 
die in a common gaol.’ 

“‘But the costi*^, my dear Sir, the costs of all this,’ 
reasoned tiie attorney, when he had recovered from his 
momentary surprise—If the defendant be a man ot 
straw, who is to pay the costs. Sir?’ 

“ ‘'Name any sum,’ said the stranger, his hand trem¬ 
bling so violently willi excitement, that he could scarcely 
liold the pen he seized as ho spoke—‘Any sum, and it is 
yours. Don’t be afraid to name it, man. I shall not 
think it dear, if you gain my object.’ 

“The attorney named a large sum, at liazard, as the 
advance he should require to secure himself against the 
possibility of loss ; but more with the view of ascertaining 
how far liis client was really disposed to go, tliau with 
any idea that he would comply with the demand. The 
stranger wrote a cheque upon Ins banker, for the whole 
amount, and left him, 

“ TJhe draft was duly honoured, and the attorney, find¬ 
ing that his strange client might be safely relied upon, 
commenced his work in earnest. For more than two 
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years afterwards, Mr Hoyling would sit whole days to¬ 
gether, in the ohico, poring over the papers as they 
accumulated, and reading again and again, his eyes 
gloaming with joy, the letters of remonstrance, the 
prayers for a little delay, the representations of the 
certain ruin in wliir*h the opposite party must be in¬ 
volved, which poured in, ns suit after suit, and process 
after process, were oommeuced. To all applications for 
a brief indulgence, tliero was but one reply -the money 
must he paid T^and, house, furniture, eacli in its turn, 
was taken under some one of the numerous executiont? 
which were issued, and the old man liimsolf \vould liavo 
been immured in prison had lie not escaped tlic vigilance 
of the officers, and fled. 

“The implacable animosity of Tleyling, so far from 
being satiated by the success of his persecution, increased 
a hundredfold with the ruin ho inflicted. On being in¬ 
formed of the old man's flight, his fury was unbounded, 
hie gnashed Ills teeth with rage, tore the liair from his 
head, and assailed with liorrid imprecations the men who 
had been entrusted with the writ. He was only restored 
to comparative calmness hv repeated assurances of the 
( ertamty of discovering the fugitive Agents \vcrc*f^nt 
111 quest of him, in all directions; every stratagem that 
could he invented was n sortod to, [or the purpose of 
discovering his place of retreat; but it was all in vain, 
llalf-a-year had passed over, and he was still undiscovered. 

“At length, late one niglit, Heyliiig, of whom nothing 
had been scon for many \vccks before, appeared at his 
iittomcy's private residence, and sent up word that a 
gentleman wished to sec bun instantly l-Jofore the 
attorney, who had recognised Ins voice from above stairs, 
could order the servant to admit him, he had ruslfed up 
the staircase, anrl entered the drawing-room pale and 
breathless. Having closed the door, to prevent being over¬ 
heard, ho sunk into a chair, and said, in a low voice— 

“ ‘ Uusli ; I have found linn at last.' 

“‘No*’ saul the attorney—‘Well done, my dear Sir; 
well done ’ 

“ ‘ Ho hos concealed m a wretc^hed lodging in Camden 
Town,’ said Hoyling—‘ Perhaps it is as well, wo did lose 
sight of him, for he has been living alone there, in the 
most abject misery, all the time, and ho is poor—very 
poor.’ 

“‘Very good,’ said the attorney—*You will have the 
caption made to-morrow, of course?’ ^ 

“ ‘ Yes ’ replied Heyling. ‘ Stay ! No ! The next day. 
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You are surprised at my wishing to postpone it,’ he added, 
with a ghastly smile; ' but I had forgotten. The next 
day is an anniversary in his life: let it be done then.’ 

“ ‘ Very good,’ said the attorney- ‘ Will you write down 
instructions for the officer? ’ 

“ ‘ No ; let him meet me here, at eight in the evening, 
and I will accompany liim myself.’ 

“They met on the appointed night, and, hiring a 
hackney-coach, directed the driver to stop at that corner 
of the old Pancras road, at which stands the parish work¬ 
house. By the time they alighted there, it was quite 
dark; and proceeding by the dead wall in front of the 
Veterinary Hospital, they entered a small by-street, which 
is, or was at that time, called Little College Street, and 
which, whatever it may be now, was in those days a 
desolate place enough, surrounded by little else than 
fields and ditches. 

“ Having drawn the travelling-cap ho had on, half over 
his face, and muffied himself in his cloak, Heyling 
stopped before the meanest-looking house in the street, 
and knocked gently at the door. It was at once opened 
by a woman, who dropped a curtsey of recognition, and 
Healing whispering the officer to remain below, crept 
gently up stairs, and, opening the door of the front room, 
entered at once. 

“ The object of his search and his unrelenting animos¬ 
ity, now a decrepit old man, was seated at a bare deal 
table, on which stood a miserable candle. He started on 
the entrance of the stranger, and rose feebly to his feet. 

What now, what now?’ said the old man—‘ What 
fresh misery is this ? What do you want here ? ’ 

“ ‘ A word with you,' replied Heyling, As he spoke, he 
Beated^himself at the other end of the table, and, throw* 
ing off his cloak and cap, disclosed his features. 

“ The old man seemed instantly deprived of the power 
of speech. He fell backward in his chair, and, clasping 
his hands together, gazed on the apparition with a 
mingled look of abhorrence and fear. 

“ ‘ This day six years,’ ^aid Heyling, * I claimed the 
life yon owed me for my child’s. Beside the lifeless form 
of your daughter, old man, I swore to live a life of revenge. 
I have never swerved from my purpose for a moment’s 
space; but if I had, one thought of her uncomplaining, 
suffering look, as she drooped away, or of the starving 
face of our innocent child, would have nerved me to my 
task, first act of requital you will remember: this is 
my last.’ 
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“ The old man shivered, and his hands dropped power¬ 
less by his side. 

‘“I leave England to-morrow,’ said Heyling, after a 
moment’s pause—‘ To-night I consign you to the living 
death to which you devoted her—a hopeless prison-’ 

" He raised his eyea to the old man’s countenance, and 
paused. He lifted the light to his face, sot it gently down, 
and left the apartment. 

“ ‘ You had better see to tho old man,’ ho said to the 
woman, as he opened the door, and motioned tho officer 
to follow him into tho street—‘ 1 think he is ill.’ The* 
woman closed tho door, ran hastily up stairs, and found 
him lifeless. He had died in a fit. 

• • • • t t • 

“ Beneath a plain grav^-stone, in one of the most peace¬ 
ful and secluded churchyards in Kent, where wild flowers 
mingle with tho grass, and the soft landscape around, 
forms the fairest spot in tho garden of England, lie the 
bones of tho young mother and her gentle child. But the 
ashes of the father do not mingle with theirs ; nor from 
that night forward, did the attorney over gain the re¬ 
motest clue, to tho subsequent history of his queer 
client.” • * 

.'^s the old man concluded his tale, he advanced to a peg 
in one corner, and taking down his hat and coat, put 
them on with great deliberation ; and, without saying 
another word, walked slowly away. As the gentleman 
with the Mosaic studs had fallen as4cep, and tho major 
part of the company were deeply occupied m the humorous 
process of dropping melted tallow-grease into his brandy 
and water, Mr. Pickwick departed unnoticed, and having 
settled his own score, and that of Mr. Weller, he •issued 
forth, in company with that gentleman, from beneath the 
portal of the Magpie and Stump, 

CHAPTER XXII 

MR. PICKWICK JOURNEYS TO IPSWICH, AND MEETS 
WITH A ROMANTIC ADVENTURE WITH A MIDDLE- 
AGED LADY IN YELLOW CURL PAPERS 

” rpHAT ’ere your governor’s luggage, Sammy ? ” inquired 

L Mr. Weller senior, of his affectionate son, as he 
entered the yard of the Bull Inn, Whitechapel, with a 
travelling bag and a small portmanteau. • 

“ You might ha’ made a worser guess than that, old 
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toiler,” replied Mr. Weller the younger, setting down his 
burden in the yard, and sitting himself down upon it 
afterwards. “The ttovernor hissolf’ll bo down hero 
presently.” 

“He’s a-cabbin’ it, I suppose?” said the father. 

“ Yes, he’s a-havin’ two mile o’ danger at eight-ponce,” 
responded the son. “ How’s mother-in-law this mornin’? ” 
“Queer, Sammy, queer,” replied the elder Mr. Weller, 
with impressive gravity. “She’s been gettin' rayther in 
the Mothodistical order lately, Sammy; and she is un¬ 
common pious, to be .sure. She’.s too good a creetur for 
me, Sammy—T feel I don’t deserve her.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Samuel, “ that’s wery self-denyin’ o’ 
you.” 

“Wery,” replied his parent, with a .sigh. “ She’s got 
hold o’ some inwontion for gro.vn-up people being born 
again, Sammy—the new birth, T thinks they calls it. 1 
should wery much like to see that system in haction, 
Sammy. I should wery much like to see your mother- 
in-law born again. Wouldn’t I put her out to nurse ! ” 
“What do you think them women does t’other day,” 
continued Mr. Weller, after a short pause, during which 
he had significantly struck the side of his nose with hi.s 
fore-finger, some half-dozen time.s. “What do you think 
they does, t’other day, Sammy ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” replied Sam, “ what? ” 

“ Goes and gets up a grand tea dnnkin’ for a feller they 
calls their shepherd,” said Mr. Weller. “ I wa.s a-standin’ 
starin’ in, at the pictur shop down at our place, when I 
sees a little bill about it; ‘ tickets half-a-crown. All ap¬ 
plications to be made to the committee. Secretary, Mrs. 
Weller’; and when I got homo, there was the committee 
a-sitti..i’ in our back parlour—fourteen women ; I wish you 
could ha’ heard ’em, Sammy. There they was, a-passin’ 
resolutions, and wotin’ supplies, and all sorts o’ games. 
Well, what with your mother-in-law a-worrying mo to 
go, and what with my looking for’ard to soein’ some queer 
starts, if I did, T put my name down for a ticket; at six 
o’clock on the Friday evenin’ I dresses myself out, wery 
smart, and off I goes vith the old ’ooman, and up wo walks 
into a fust floor where there was tea things for thirty, and 
a whole lot o’ women as begins whisperin’ to one another, 
and lookin’ at me, as if they’d had never seen a rayther 
stout gen’l’m’n of eight-and-fifty afore. By and bye, 
there comes a great bustle down stairs, and a lanky chap 
with a red nose and white neckcloth rushes up, and sings 
out, ‘ Here’s the shepherd a-coming to wisit his faithful 
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flock ’: and in comos a fat chap in black, vith a great 
white face, a-smilin’ avay like clockwork. Such goin’s on, 
•Sammy. ‘The kisa of peace,’ says the shepherd; and 
then he kissed the women all round, and ven he’d done, 
the man vith the red nose began. I was just a-thinkin’ 
whether I hadn’t better begin too—’.specially as there 
was a wery nice lady a-sittin’ next me—ven in comes 
tiie tea. and your mother in-law, a.s had been makin’ 
the kettle boil, down stairs. At it they wont, tooth 
and nail. Such a precious loud hymn, Sammy, while 
the tea was a-hrewing ; such a grace, such eatin’ and" 
drinkin’. T wish you could ha’ seen the shepherd 
walkin’ into the ham and miiflins. I never see such 
a chap to cat and diink—never The rod-nosed man 
warn’t by no means the .sort of person you’d like to grub 
by contract, but ho was nothin’ to the shepherd. Well; 
arter the tea was over, they sang another hymn, and 
then the shopliord began to preach ; and wory well ho 
did it, considerin’ how heavy them mufhns must have 
lied on his cho.st. Presently he pulls up, all of a sudden, 
and hollers out, ‘Where is the sinner; whore is the 
mis’rable sinner ? ’ upon whioh, all the women looked at 
mo, and began to groan as if they was dying. I thougfit 
it was rather sing’lar, hut hows’ever, T says nothing. 
Presently he pulls tip again, and lookin’ wory hard at me, 
says, ‘ Where is the sinner , where is the mis’rable 
sinner t ’ and all the women groans again, ten times 
louder than afoic. I got rather savage at this, so 1 takes 
a step or two for’ard and says, ‘ My l^iend,’ says I, ‘ did 
you apply that ’ore obsorwation to me ? ’—’Stead of 
beggin’ iny pardon as any gcnTm’n would ha’ done, he 
got more abusive than ever • called me a wcssel, Sammy 
—a wessel of wrath—and all sorts o’ names. So my iilood 
being reg’larly up, I first gave him two or three for him¬ 
self, and then two or three more to hand over to the 
man with the red nose, and walked off. I wish you 
could ha’ hoard how the women screamed, Sammy, von 

they picked up the shepherd from under the table.-- 

Hallo I here’s tlie governor, the %izo of life.” 

As Mr. Weller spoke, Mr. Pickwick dismounted from a 
cab, and entered the yard. 

‘‘Fine mornin’, Sir”—said Mr. Weller senior. 

“ Beautiful indeed ”—replied Mr. Pickwick. 

” Beautiful indeed,” echoed a red-haired man with an 
inquisitive nose and blue spectacles, who had unpacked 
himself from a cab at the same moment as Mr.*Pick- 
wick. ” Going to Ipswich, Sir ? ” 
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“ I am,” replied Mr. Pickwicjk. 

” Extraordinary coinoideuco. So am T.” 

Mr. Pickwick bowed. 

“ Going outside? ” said the red-hairod man. 

Mr. Pickwick bowed again. 

‘‘ Bless my soul, how romarkableT-I am going outside, 
too,” said the red-haired man. “ we are positively going 
together.” And tlie rod-haircd mao, who was an im¬ 
portant-looking, sharp-nosod, mysterious-spoken person¬ 
age, with a bird-liko habit of giving his head a jerk every 
time ho said any thing, smiled as if ho had made one of 
the strangest discoveries that ever fell to the lot of human 
wisdom. 

“I am liappy in the prospect of your company, Sir,” 
said Mr Pickwick. 

‘‘ Ah,” said the new-comer, “•it's a good thing for both 
of us, isn’t it ? Company, you see—company is—is—it’s 
a very different thing from solitude—ain’t it‘^ ” 

“ There’s no denyin’ that ’ere,” said Mr. Weller, join¬ 
ing in the conversation, with an affable smile. “That’s 
what I call a self-evident proposition, as the dog’s-meat 
man said, when the housemaid told him ho warn’t a 
giAitleman.” 

“ Ah,” said the red-haired man, surveying Mr. Weller 
from head to foot, with a supercilious look. “ Friend of 
yours. Sir ? ” 

“ Not exactly a friend,” replied Mr. Pickwick, in a low 
tone. “ The fact is, lie is my servant, but T allow him to 
take a good man^ libartics, for between ourselves, 1 
flatter myself he is an original, and 1 am rather proud of 
him.” 

“Ah,” said the red-haired man, “that, you see, is a 
mattter of taste. I am not fond of anything original; T 
don't like it, don’t see the necessity for it. What’s 
your name, Sir ? ” 

“Here is my card. Sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick, much 
amused by the abruptness of the question, and the 
singular manner of the stranger. 

“ Ah,” said the rod-hatred man, placing the card in his 
pocket-book, “Pickwick; very good. 1 like to know a 
man’s name, it saves so much trouble. That’s my card. 
Sir. Magnus, you will perceive, Sir—Magnus is my 
name. It’s rather a good name, 1 think. Sir?” 

“ A very good name, indeed,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
wholly unable to repress a smile. 

“ "i^es, I think it is,” resumed Mr. Magnus. “ There’s 
a good name before it, too, you will observe. Permit me, 
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Sir—if you hold the card a little slanting, this way, you 
catch the light upon the up-stroke. There—Peter 
Magnus—sounds well, T think, Sir.’’ 

‘‘Very,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Curious circumstance about those initials, Sir,” said 
Mr. Magnus. “You wjll observe- -P. M.—post meridian. 
In hasty notes to intimate acquaintance, I sometimes 
sign myself ‘ Afternoon.’ It amuses my friends very 
much, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“ it IS calculated to afford them the highest gratifica 
tion, I should conceive,” said Mr. Pickwick, rather 
envying the ease with which Mr. INIagnus’s friends were 
entertained. 

“ Now, gen'l’m'n,” said the hostler, “ coach is read}', if 
you please.” 

“ Is all my luggage in ? ’* inquired Mr. Magnus. 

“ All right, Sir ” 

“ la the rod bag in ? ” 

“ All right. Sir.” 

“ And the ctnped bag ” 

“ Foro boot, Sir.” 

“ And the brown-paper parcel ’’ 

“ Under the seat, Sir.” 

“ And the leather hat-box'^” 

“ 'rhoy’re all in, Sir.” 

“ Now, will you got up? ” said Mr Pickwick. 

“ Excuse mo,” replied Magnus, standing on the wheel. 
“ Excuse me, Mr. Pickwick. I cannot consent to got 
up. 111 this state of uncertainty. T f^m quite satisfied 
from that man's manner, that that leather hat-box is 
no/ in.” 

The solemn protestations of the hostler being wholly 
unavailing, the leather hat-box was obliged to be r&ked 
up from the lowest depth of the boot, to satisfy him that 
it had been safely packed ; and after ho had boon as¬ 
sured on this head, ho felt a solemn prosontiment, first, 
that the rod bag was mislaid, and next that the striped 
bag had boon stolon, and thou that the brown-paper 
parcel had “come untied” length when he had 

received ocular domon.stration of the groundless nature 
of each and every of these suspicions, he consented to 
climb up to the roof of the coach, observing that now he 
liad taken everything off his mind, he felt quite comfort¬ 
able and happy. 

“You’re given to nervousness, ain’t you. Sir,” inquired 
Mr. Weller senior, eyeing the stranger askance, as he 
mounted to his place. 
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“ Yes; 1 always am rather, about these little matters,” 
said the stranger, “ but I am all right now—quite 
right.” 

“ Well, that’s a blossin’,” said Mr. Weller. “Sammy, 
help your master up to the box : t’other leg, Sir, that’s 
it ; give us your hand. Sir. Up ’.vith you. You was a 
lighter weight when you was a boy. Sir.” 

“True enough, that, Mr. Weller,” said the breathless 
Mr. Pickwick, good-humouredly, as he took his seat on 
the box beside him. 

“Jump up in front, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. “ Now 
Viliam, run ’em out. Take care o’ the archvay, gen’l’m’n. 
‘ Heads,’as the pieman says. That’ll do, Viliam. Lot 
’em alone.” And away went the coach up Whitechapel, 
to the admiration of tlio whole population of that pretty 
densely populated quarter. 

“Not a wery nice neighbourhood this. Sir,” said Sam, 
with the touch of the hat which always preceded his 
entering into conversation with his master. 

“It is not indeed, Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, survey¬ 
ing the crowded and hltlij’ street through which they 
were passing. 

It’s a wery remarkable circumstance, Sir,” said Sam, 
“ that poverty and oysters always seems to go together.” 

“I don’t understand you, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, 

“ What I mean, Sir,” said Sam, “ is, that the poorer a 
place is, the greater call there seems to be for oysters. 
Look here, Sir; here's a oyster stall to every half-dozen 
’ houses—the streef’s lined vith ’em. Blessed if I don’t 
think that ven a man’s wery poor, he rushes out of his 
lodgings, and eats oysters in reg’lar desperation.” 

“To he sure he does,” said Mr. Weller senior, “and 
it’s lust the same vith pickled salmon ! ” 

“Those are two very remarkable facts, which never 
occurred to me before,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ The very 
first place wo stop at, I’ll make a note of them.” 

By this time they had reached the turnpike at Mile 
End ; a profound silence prevailed, until they had got 
two or three miles fartlor on, when Mr. Weller senior 
tumitig suddenly to Mr. Pickwick, said— 

“ Wery queer life is a pike-keeper’s. Sir.” 

“ A what? ” said Mr. Pickwick, 

“ A pike-keeper.” 

“ What do you mean by a pike-keeper ? ” inquired Mr. 
Peter Magnus. 

“ Tke old 'un means a turnpike keeper, gen’rm'n," 
observed Mr. Weller, in explanation. 
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“ Oh,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ I see. Yes; very curious 
life. Very uncomfortable.” 

“ They’re all on ’em, men as has met vith gome dis¬ 
appointment in life,” said Mr. Weller senior. 

“Ay, ay?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes. Consequence of vicli, they retires from the 
world, and shuts tliemselves up 111 pikes; partly vith 
the view of being solitary, and partly to rewengc them¬ 
selves on mankind, by fakin' tolls.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Pickwick, “I never knew that 
before.” 

“Fact, Sir,” said Mr. Weller, “ if they was geu’l’m’n 
you’d call ’em misanthropes, but as it is they only takes 
to pike-koepin’.” 

With such conversation, possessing the inestimable 
charm of blending amusement with instruction, did Mr. 
Weller beguile the todiousness of the journey, during the 
greater part of the day. Topics of conversation were 
never wanting, for even when any pause occurred m Mr. 
Weller’s loquacity, it was abundantly supplied by the 
desire evinced by Mr. Magnus to make himself acquainted 
with the wliole of the personal history of Ins fellow- 
travellers, and his loudly-exprossod anxiety at ev,-ry 
stage, respecting the safety and well-being of the two 
bags, the leatlier hat-box, and the brown-paper parcel. 

In the main street of Ipswich, on the left-hand side of 
the way, a short distance after you have passed through 
the open space fronting the Town Hall, stands an inn 
known far and wide by the appellation of “ The Great 
White Horse,” rendered the more conspicuous by a stone 
statue of some rampacious animal with flowing mane and 
tail, distantly resembling an insane cart-horse, winch is 
elevated above the principal door. The Great •‘■White 
Horse is famous in the neighbourhood, in the same de¬ 
gree as a prize ox, or county paper-chronicled turnip, or 
unwieldy jiig—for its enormous size. Never were such 
labyrinths of uncarpeted passages, such clusters of 
mouldy, badly-lighted rooms, such huge numbers of 
small dens for eating or sleeping in, beneath any one 
roof, as are collected together between the four walls of 
the Great White Horse at Ipswich. 

It was at the door of this overgrown tavern, that the 
London coach stopped, at the same hour every evening ; 
and it was from this same Loudon coach, that Mr. 
Pickwick, Sam Weller, and Mr. Peter Magnus dis¬ 
mounted, on the particular evening to which this chapter 
of our history bears reference. 
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“ Do you stop here, Sir? ” inquired Mr. Peter Magnus, 
when the striped bag, and the red bag, and the brown- 
paper parcel, and the leather hat-box, had all been de¬ 
posited in the passage. “ Do you stop hero, Sir?” 

“I do,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

” Dear me,” said Mr. Ivlagnus, '‘*1 never knew anything 
like these extraordinary coincidences. Why, 1 stop here, 
too. I liope we dine together'^” 

“With pleasure,” leplied Mi. Pickwick. “lam not 
^ quite certain whether 1 have any friends here or not, 
though. Is there any gentleman of the name of Tupman 
here, waiter " 

A corpulent man, with a fortniglit’s napkin under his 
arm, and coeval stockings on his legs, slowly desisted from 
his occupation of staring down the street, on this question 
being put to him by Mr. Pick^vick; and, after minutely 
inspecting that gentleman’s appearance, from the crown 
of his hat to the lowest button of his gaiters, replied em¬ 
phatically— 

“No.” 

“Nor any gentleman of the name of Snodgrass?” in¬ 
quired Mr Pickwick 
Nol ” 

“ Nor Winkle ” 

“ No.” 

“ My friends have not arrived to-day. Sir,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, “ We will dine alone, then Shew us a private 
room, waiter.” 

On this request being preferred, the corpulent man con¬ 
descended to order the boots to bring in the gentlemen’s 
luggage, and preceding them down a long dark passage, 
ushered them into a largo badly-furnished apartment, 
with*a dirty grate, in which a small fire was making a 
wretched attempt to bo cheerful, but was fast sinking 
beneath the dispiriting influence of the place. After the 
lapse of an hour, a bit of fish and a steak, wore served up 
to the travellers, and when the dinner was cleared away, 
Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Peter Magnus drew their chairs up 
to the fire, and havingi ordered a bottle of the worst 
possible port wine, at the highest possible price, for the 
good cf the house, drank brandy and water for their own. 

Mr. Peter Magnus was naturally of a very commuui- 
cative disposition, and the brandy and water operated 
with wonderful effect in warming into life the deepest 
hidden secrets of his bosom. After sundry accounts of 
hims^f, his family, his connexions, his friends, his jokes, 
his business, and his brothers (most talkative men have a 
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great deal to say about thoir brothers), Mr, Peter Magnus 
took a blue view of Mr. Pickwick through his coloured 
spectacles for several minutes, and then said, with an air 
of modesty— 

And wliat do you chink—what do you think, Mr. 
Pickwick—I have come down here for?'* 

Upon iny word,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ it is wholly 
impossible for me to guess ; on business, perhaps.” 

“Partly right, Sir,” replied Mr. I^eter Magnus, “but 
partly wrong, at the same time ; try again, Mr, Pickwick.” 

“Hoaliy,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ I must throw myself on 
your mercy, o tell me or not, as you may think best; for 
I should never guess, if I were to try all night.” 

“Why, then, ho—he—he!” said Mr. Peter Magnus, 
with a bashful titter, “ What should you think, Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, if I had come down*here, to make a proposal, Sir, 
eh? He—he—he!” 

“Think! that you arc very likely to succeed,” replied 
Mr Pickwick, with one of his most beaming smiles. 

“ Ah f ” said Mr. Magnus, “but do you really think so, 
Mr. Pickwick? Do you, though*^” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ No ; but you're joking, though,” 

“ £ am not, indeed.” 

“ Why, then,” said Mr. Alaguus, “ to let you into a little 
secret, 1 think so too. 1 don’t mind tolling you, Mr. 
Pickwick, although I’m dreadful jealous by nature—hornd 
—that the lady is in this house.” Here Mr. Magnus took 
off his spectacles, on purpose to wink, find then put them 
on again. 

“That’s what you were running out of the room for, 
before dinner, then, so often,” said Mr. Pickwick, archly. 

“ Hush—yos, you’re right, that was it; not such A fool 
as to see lior, thougli.” 

“ No I ” 

“No; wouldn’t do, you know, after having just come 
off a journey. Wait till to-morrow, Sir; double the chance 
then. Mr. Pickwick, Sir, there is a suit of clothes in that 
bag, and a hat in that box, which 1 expect, in the effect 
they will produce, will be invaluable to nie, Sir.” 

“ Indeed I ” said Mr. Pickwick, 

“ Yea; you must have observed my anxiety about them 
to-day. I do not believe that such another suit of clothes, 
and such a hat, could be bought for money, Mr. Pickwick.” 

Mr. Pickwick congratulated the fortunate owner ^f the 
irresistible garments, on their acquisition; and Mr. Peter 
Magnus remained for a few moments, apparently absorbed 
in contemplation. 
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“ She’s a fine creature/’ said Mr. Magnus. 

Is she?" said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Very," said Mr. Magnus, “very. She lives about 
twenty miles from here, Mr. Pickwick. I heard she 
would bo here to-night and all to-morrow forenoon, and 
came clown to seize the opportunity. 1 think an inn is a 
good sort of place to propose to a single woman in, Mr 
Pickwick. Slie is more likely to feel the loneliness oC her 
situation in travelling, perhaps, than she would be at 
home. What do you think, Mr. Pickwick?" 

I tliink it ver\ probable," replied that gentleman. 

“i beg your pardon, Mr. f^jckwick," said Mr. Peter 
Magnus, “ but 1 am naturally rather curious; what may 
you have come down lierc for?" 

“ On a far less pleasant errand, Sir," replied Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, the colour mounting to uis face at the vccolloctioa 
—■“ I have come down here, Sir, to expose the treachery 
and falsehood of an individual, upon whose truth and 
honour I placed implicit rehauce." 

“Dear me," said Mr P(*tor Magnus, “that’s very un¬ 
pleasant. It is a lady, 1 presume*'* Eh*'^ ah! Sly, Mr. 
Pickwick, sly. Well, IVTr. Pickwick, Sir, 1 wouldn’t probe 
your feelings for the world. Painful subjects, these. Sir, 
very painful. Don’t mind me, I\Ir Pic'kwick, if you wish 
to give vent to your feelings i know what it is to be 
jilted, Sir, 1 have endured tliat sort of thing tliroe or four 
times " 

“I am much obliged to you, for your condolence on 
what you presume to be my melancholy case," said Mr. 
Pickwick, winding up lus watch, and laying it on tlic 
table, “ but —" 

“ No, no," said Mr. teeter Magnus, “ not a word more; 
it’s a painful subject, I see, 1 see. What’s the time, Mr, 
Pickwick?" 

“ Past twelve." 

“ Dear me, it’.s time to go to bed. Tt will never do, 
sitting here. I shall be pale to-morrow, Mr. Pickwick." 

At the bare notion of such a calamity, Mr. Peter 
Magnus rang tlie bell .^or the chamber-maid; and the 
striped bag, the red bag, the leatlior hat-box, and the 
brown-paper parcel, having been conveyed to his bedroom, 
he retired in comimny with a japanned candlestick, to 
one side of the house, while Mr. Pickwick, and another 
japanned candlestick, were conducted througli a multitude 
of tMtuous windings, to anotlier, 

“This is your room, Sir,” said the chamber-maid. 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Pickwick, looking round him. 
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It was a tolerably large double-bedded room, with a fire ; 
upon the whole, a more comfortable-looking apartment 
than Mr. Pickwick*s short experience of the accom¬ 
modations of the Great White Horse had led him to 
expect. 

“Nobody sleeps in the otlicr bed, of course,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ Oh no, Sir.** 

“ Very good. Tell my servant to bring me up some hot 
water at half-past eight in the morning, and that I shall 
not want him any more to-night.** 

“ Yes, Sir.** And bidding INIr. Pickwick good-night, the 
chamber-maid retired, and left him alom;. 

Mr. Pickwick sat himself down in a chair before the 
fire, and fell into a tram o^ rambling meditations. First 
he thought ot his friends, and wondered when they would 
join him ; tlien Ins mind reverted to Idrs. Martha Bardell; 
and from that lady it wandered, by a natural process, to 
the dingy counting-house of Dodson and Fogg. From 
Dodson and Fogg’s it How off at a tangent, to the very 
centi'e of the history of the queer client; and then it 
came back to the Groat White Horse at Ipswich, wi^i 
Huthcient cioarnoss to convince Mr. Pickwick that he 
was falling asleep, so he roused himself, and began to 
undress, when he recollecLed he had left his watch on 
the table down stairs. 

Now this watch was a special favourite with Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, having been earned about, beneath the shadow of 
his waistcoat, for a greater number of •'ears than we feel 
called upon to state, at present. The possibility of going 
to sleep, unless it wore ticking gently beneath his pillow, 
or in the watch pocket over his head, liad never cn|^red 
Mr. Pickwick’s brain. So as it was pretty late now, and 
he was unwilling to ring his boll at that hour of the 
night, lie slipped on bis coat, of which he had just 
divested himself, and taking the japanned candlestick in 
his hand, walked (piietly down stairs. 

The more stairs Mr. Pickwick went down, the more 
stairs there seemed to be to descend, and again and 
again, when Mr, Pickwick got into some narrow passage, 
and began to congratulate himself on having gained the 
ground-floor, did anotlier flight of stairs appear before his 
astonished eyes. At last he reached a stone hall, which 
he remembered to have soon when he entered the house. 
Passage after passage did ho explore; room aftercoom 
did ho peep into ; at length, just as he was on the point 
of giving up tlie search in despair, he opened the door of 
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the. identical room in which be had spent the evening, 
and beheld his missing property on the table. 

Mr. Pickwick seized the watch in triumph, and pro¬ 
ceeded to re-trace his steps to his bed-chamber. If his 
progress downwards had been attended with difficulties 
and xmcertainty, his journey back, was infinitely more 
perplexing. Hows of doors, garnished with boots of every 
shape, make, and size, branched olT in every possible 
direction. A dozen times did he .softly turn the handle 
lOf some bedroom door, which resembled his own, when a 
gruff cry from within of “ Who the devil’s that ? ” or 
“ What do you want here?" caused him to steal away, 
on tiptoe, with a perfectly marvellous celerity. Ho was 
reduced to the verge of despair, when an open door 
attracted his attention. He peeped in—right at last. 
There wore the two beds, whose situation he perfectly 
remembered, and the fire still burning. Ilis candle, not 
a long one when he first received it, had flickered away 
in the drafts of air through whicli he had passed, and 
sank into the socket, just as he closed the door after him. 
“No matter," said Mr, Pickwick, “I can undress myself 
jufit as well, by the light of the fire." 

The bedsteads stood, one on each side of the door; and 
on the inner side of each, was a little path, terminating 
in a rush-bottomed chair, just wide enough to admit of a 
person's getting into, or out of bed, on that side, if he or 
she thought proper. Having carefully drawn the curtains 
of Ills bed on the outside, Mr. Pickwick sat down on the 
rush-bottomed cha.r, and leisurely divested himself of his 
shoes and gaiters. He thou took off and folded up, his 
coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, and slowly drawing on 
his teaselled night-cap, secured it firmly ou his head, by 
tying beneath his chin, the strings which he always had 
attached to that article of dress. It was at this moment 
that the absurdity of his recent bewilderment struck 
upon his mind; and throwing himself back in tlie rush- 
bottomed chair, Mr. Pickwick laughed to himself so 
heartily, that it would have been quite delightful to any 
maa 0 ^ well-constituted mind to have watched the smiles 
which expanded his amiable features as they shone forth, 
from beneath the night-cap. 

“It is the best idea,’’ said Mr. Pickwick to himself, 
smiling till he almost cracked the night-cap strings—“ It 
is the best idea, my losing myself in this place, and 
wajxdering about those staircases, that 1 ever heard of. 
DcoU> droll,! very droll.’’ Here Mr. Pickwick smiled 
. 1 , a broader smile than before, and was about to 
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continue the process of undressing, in the best possible 
humour, when he was suddenly stopped by a most un¬ 
expected interruption ; to wit, the entrance into the room 
of some person with a candle, who, after locking the door, 
advanced to the dressing table, and set down the light 
upon it. 

The smile that played on Mr. Pickwick’s features, was 
instantaneously lost in a look of the most unbounded and 
wonder-stricken surprise. The person, whoever it was, 
had come in so suddenly and with so little noise, that 
Mr. Pickwick had had no time to call out, or oppose their 
entrance. Who could it beA robberSome evil-minded 
person who had seen him come up stairs with a handsome 
watch in his hand, perhaps. What was he to do I 

The only way in which Mr. Pickwick could catch a 
glimpse of his mysterious visitor with the least danger 
of being seen himself, was by creeping on to the bed, and 
pooping out from between the curtains on the opposite 
side. To this manoeuvre lie accordingly resorted. Keep¬ 
ing the curtains carefully closed with his hand, so that 
nothing more of him could be seen than his face and 
night-cap, and putting on his spectacles, ho mustered^p 
courage, and looked out. 

Mr. Pickwick almost fainted with horror and dismay. 
Standing before the dressing glass, was a middle-aged 
lady in yellow curl-papers, busily engaged in brushing 
what ladies call their “back bair.’’ However the un¬ 
conscious middle-aged lady came mte^ that room, it was 
quite clear that she coutcmplated remaining there for 
the night; for she had brought a rushlight and shade 
with her, which, with praiseworthy precaution against 
tire, she had stationed in a basin on tlie floor, whire it 
was glimmering away, like a gigantic lighthouse, in a 
particularly small piece of water. 

“Bless my soul,” thought Mr. Pickwick, “ wliat a 
dreadful thing!” 

“Hem I” said the lady; and in went Mr. Pickwick’s 
head with automaton-liko rapiijity. 

“ I never met with anything so awful as tliis,”—thought 
poor Mr. Pickwick, the cold perspiration starting in drops 
upon his night-cap. “ Never, 'rhis is fearful.” 

it was quite impossible to resist the urgent desire to 
see what was going forward. So out went Mr, Pickwick’s 
head again. Tlie prospect was worse than before.^ The 
middle-aged lady hod finished arranging her hair; had 
carefully enveloped it in a muslin night-cap with a small 
plaited border, and was gazing pensively on the fire. 
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** This matter is growing alarming ”—reasoned Mr. 
Piokwiok with himself. “ I can’t allow things to go on 
in this way. By the self-possession of that lady, it’s 
clear to me that I must have come into the wrong room. 
If I call out, she'll alarm the house, but if I remain here 
the consequences will be still more frightful.” 

Mr. Pickwick, it is quite unnecessary to say, was one 
of the most modest and delicate-minded of mortals. The 
very idea of exhibiting his night-cap to a lady, over¬ 
powered him, but he had tied those confounded strings 
in a knot, and do what he would, he couldn’t get it off. 
The disclosure must be made. There was only one other 
way of doing it. He shrank behind the curtains, and 
called out very loudly— 

” Ha—hum.” 

That the lady started at this unexpected sound was 
evident, by her falling up against the rush-light shade; 
that she persuaded herself it must have been the effect 
of imagination was equally clear, for when Mr. Pickwick, 
under the impression that she had fainted away, stone- 
dead from fright, ventured to peep out again, she was 
gsyzing pensively on the fire as before. 

Most extraordinary female this,” thought Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, popping in again. ” Ha—hum.” 

These last sounds, so like those in which, as legends 
inform us, the ferocious giant Blunderboro was in the 
habit of expressing his opinion that it was time to lay the 
cloth, were too distinctly audible, to be again mistaken for 
the workings of faffey. 

“ Gracious Heaven! ” said the middle-aged lady, ” what’s 
that t ” 

‘‘Ijt’s—it’s—only a gentleman. Ma’am,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, from behind the curtains. 

” A gentleman t ” said the lady with a terrific scream. 

“ It’s all over,” thought Mr. Pickwick. 

A strange man t ” shrieked the lady. Another instant, 
and the house would be alarmed. Her garments rustled 
as she rushed towards the door. 

” Mi’am ”—said Mr. Pickwick, thrusting out his head, 
in the extremity of his desperation, '* Ma’am.” 

Now although Mr. Pickwick was nut actuated by any 
definite object in putting out his head, it was instantane¬ 
ously productive of a good effect. The lady, as we have 
already stated, was near the door. She must pass it, to 
reaclv the staircase, and she would most undoubtedly 
have done so, by this time, had not the sudden apparition 
of Kr. Pickwick’s night-cap driven her back, into the 
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remotest corner of the apartment, where she stood, 
staring wildly at Mr. Pickwick, while Mr. Pickwick in his 
turn, stared wildly at her. 

“ Wretch,”—said the lady, covering her eyes with her 
hands, “what do you want here?” 

“Nothing, Ma’am—nothing whatever, Ma’am”; said 
Mr. Pickwick earnestly. 

“NothingI ” said the lady, looking up. 

“ Nothing, Ma'am, upon my honour,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, nodding his head so energetically, that the tassel 
of his night-cap danced again. “ I am almost ready 
to sink, Ma’am, beneath the confusion of addressing a 
lady in my night-cap (here the lady hastily snatched off 
hers), but I can’t got it off. Ma’am (here Mr. Pickwick 
gave it a tremendous tug, in proof of the statement). It 
is evident to mo, Ma’am, now, that I have mistaken this 
bedroom for my own. I had not been hero five minutes. 
Ma'am, when you suddenly entered it.” 

“ If this improbable story be really true. Sir ”—said the 
lady, sobbing vio'cntly, “you will leave it instantly.” 

“ I will. Ma’am, with the greatest pleasure,” replied 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Instantly, Sir,” said the lady. ’ 

“Certainly, Ma’am,” interposed Mr. Pickwick very 
quickly. “ Certainly, Ma’am. I—I—am very sorry, 
Ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, making his appearance at 
the bottom of the bod, “to have been the innocent 
occasion of this alarm and emotion; deeply sorry. 
Ma’am.” ■ 

The lady pointed to the door. One excellent quality 
of Mr. Pickwick’s character was beautifully displayed at 
this moment, under the most trying circumstances. Al¬ 
though he had hastily put on his hat over his night-cap, 
after the manner of the old patrol; although he carriad 
his shoes and gaiters in his hand, and his coat and 
waistcoat over his arm, nothing could subdue his native 
politeness, 

"I am exceedingly sorry, Ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
bowing very low, > 

" If you are, Sir, you will at once leave the room,” said 
the lady. 

“Immediately, Ma’am; this instant, Ma’am,” said 
Mr. Pickwick, opening the door, and dropping both his 
shoes with a loud crash in so doing. 

*' I trust, Ma’am,” resumed Mr. Pickwick, gathering up 
his^shoes, and turning round to bow again. “I trust, 
Ma’am, that my unblemished character, and the devoted 
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respect I entertain for your sex, will plead as some slight 
excTise for this ”—but before Mr. Pickwick could conclude 
the sentence, the lady had thrust him into the passage, 
and locked and bolted the door behind him. 

Whatever grounds of self-congratulation Mr. Pickwick 
might have, for having escaped so quietly from his late 
awkward situation, his present position was by no means 
enviable. T ie was alone, in an open passage, in a strange 
house, in the middle of the night, half dressed ; it was 
not to be supposed that he could find his way in perfect 
darkness to a room which ho had been wholly unable to 
discover with a light, and if ho made the slightest noise 
in his fruitless attempts to do .so, he stood every chance 
of being shot at, and perhaps killed, by some wakeful 
traveller. He had no resource but to remain where ho 
was, until daylight appeared. .So after groping his way 
a few paces down the passage, and to his infinite alarm, 
stumbling over several pairs of boots in so doing, Mr. 
Pickwick crouched into a little recess m the wall, to wait 
for morning, as philosophically as ho might. 

He was not destined, however, to undergo this ad¬ 
ditional trial of patience. for he had not been long 
enjfconced in his present concealment when, to his un¬ 
speakable horror, a man, hearing a light, appeared at the 
end of the passage. His horror was suddenly converted 
into joy, however, when bo recognised the form of his 
faithful attendant. It was indeed Mr. Samuel Weller, 
who after sitting up thus late, in conversation with the 
Boots, who was sitting up for the mail, was now about to 
retire to rest. *' 

“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, suddenly appearing before 
him, ” where's my bedmom ? ” 

Mr^ Weller stared at his master witli the most emphatic 
surprise; and it was not until the question had been 
repeated three several times, that he turned round, and 
led the way to the long-sought apartment. 

“ Bam,” said Mr. Pickwick as he got into bed. “ I 
have made one of the most extraordinary mistakes to¬ 
night, that ever were heard of.” 

” Wery likely, Sir,” rejflied Mr. Weller dryly. 

“ But of this I am determined, Sam,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick ; ” that if I were to stop in this house for six months, 
I would never trust myself about it, alone, again." 

“That’s the wery prudontest resolution as you could 
come to, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. "You rayther want 
Bomehrdy to look arter you. Sir, veu your judgment goes 
put a wisitin 
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" WViat do you mean by that, Sam ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 
He raised himself in bed, and extended his hand, as if ho 
were about to say something more ; but suddenly checking 
himself, turned round, and bade his valet “ Good-night.” 

“Good-night, Sir,” replied Mr Weller. He jiaused 
when he got outside the door—shook his head—walked 
on —stopped—^snuffed the candle—shook his head again 
—and finally proceeded slowly to his chamber, apparently 
buried in the profoundost meditation. 

CHAPTEIl XXTTT 

IN WMiril MR SAMlIKTi WELLER HEdlNH TO DEVOTE 
HIS ENEROIES TO THE RETURN MATCH RETWEEN 
HIMSELF AND MR. TRO'ITER 

f 

I N a small room in tho vicinity of Iho stablc-yard, be¬ 
times in the morning, which was ushered in by Mr. 
Pickwick's adventure with tho middle-aged lady in tho 
yellow curl-papers, sat Mr. Weller senior, preparing 
himself for his journey to London. Tie was sitting in an 
excellent attitude for having his portrait taken; and 
hero it is. 

It is very poseihle that at some earlier period of his 
career, Mr. Weller's profile might have presented a bold, 
and determined outline. His face, however, had expanded 
under the nilluence of good living, and a disposition 
remarkable for resignation; and its bold fleshy curves 
had tjo far extended beyond tho limits originally a.ii8igned 
them, that unless you took a full view of his countenance 
in front, it was difficult to distinguish more than the 
extreme tip of a very rubicund nose. His chin, from tile 
same cause, had acquired tho grave and imposing form 
which is generally described by prefixing the word 
“ double ” to that expressive feature, and his complexion 
exhibited that peculiarly mottled combination of colours 
which is only to be seen in gentlemen of his profession, 
and underdone roast beef. Round his neck he wore a 
crimson travelling shawl, which merged into his chin by 
such imporcoptiblo gradation^, that it was difficult to 
distinguish the folds of tho one, from the folds of the 
other. Over this, he mounted a long waistcoat of a broad 
pink-striped pattern, and over that again, a wide-skirted 
green coat, ornamented with large brass buttons, whereof 
the two which garnished the waist were so far apart, that 
no man had ever belield them both, at tho same time. 
Hie hair, which was short, slock, and black, was just 
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visible beneath the capacious brim of a low-crowned brown 
hat. His legs wore encased in knee-cord breeches, and 
painted top-boots : and a copper watch-cliain terminating 
in one seal, and a key of the same material, dangled 
loosely from his capacious waist-band. 

We have said that Mr. Weller was engaged in preparing 
for his journey to Loudon—he was taking sustenance, in 
fact. On the table before him, stood a pot of ale, a cold 
round of beef, and a very respoctablc-looking loaf, to each 
of which he distributed his favours in turn, with the most 
rigid impartiality. He had just cut a mighty slice from 
the latter, when the footsteps of somebody entering the 
room, caused him to raise his head , and ho beheld his son. 

“ Mornin’, Sammy,” said the father 

The son walked up to the pot of ale, and nodding signi¬ 
ficantly to his parent, took a loi:^ draught by way of reply. 

“ Wery good power o’ suction, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller 
the elder, looking into the pot, when his first-born had sot 
it down half-empty. “ You’d ha’ made an uncommon fine 
oyster, Sammy, if you’d been born in that station o’ life.” 

‘‘Yes, I dos-say I should ha’ managed to pick up a 
respectable livin’,” replied Sarn, applying himself to the 
cold beef, with considerable vigour. 

“I’m wory sorry, Sammy,” .said the older Mr. Weller, 
shaking up the ale, by describing small circles with the 
pot, preparatory to drinking. “ f’ra wery sorry, Sammy, 
to hear from your lips, as you let yourself he gammoned 
by that ’ere mulberry man. I always thought, up to throe 
days ago, that the names of Veller and gammon could 
never come into contract, Sammy - never.” 

“ Always exceptin’ the case of a widdor, of course,” said 
Sam. 

“ Widders, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, slightly chang¬ 
ing colour. “ Widders are ’ceptions to ev’ry rule. I have 
heerd how many ord’nary women, one widder’s equal to, 
in pint 0’ cornin’ over you. I think it’s fivo-and-twenty, 
but I don’t rightly know vethcr it ain’t more.” 

“ Well; that’s pretty well,” said Sam. 

“Besides,” continued Mr. Weller, not noticing the 
interniption, “that’s a wbry different thing. You know 
what the counsel said, Sammy, as defended thegen’lem’n 
as beat his wife with the poker, venover ho got jolly. 

* And arter all, my Lord,’ says ho, ‘ its a amiable weak¬ 
ness.’ So I says respectin’ widders, Sammy, and so you’ll 
say, yen you gets as old as I am.” 

“I ofcght to ha’ know’d better, I know,” said Sam. 

“Ought to ha’ know’d better!” repeated Mr. Weller, 
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striking the table with his fist. “Ought to ha’ know’d 
better! why, I know a young ’un as hasn’t had half nor 
quarter your eddication—as hasn’t slept about the markets, 
no, not six months--who’d ha’ scorned to be lot in, in 
such a vay: scorned it, Sammy.’’ Tn the excitement of 
feeling produced by this agonising reflection, Mr. Weller 
rang the bell, and ordered an additional pint of ale. 

“Well, it’s no use talking about it now,” said Sam. 
“ It’s over, and can’t bo helped, and that’s one consola¬ 
tion, as they alvays sa>s in Turkey, ven they cuts the 
wrong man’s head off. It’s my innings now, gov’rnor, 
and as soon as I catches hold o’ this here Trotter, I’ll 
have a good ’un.” 

“ I hope you will, Sammy. I hope you will,” returned 
Mr. Weller. “ Here’s your health, Sammy, and may 
you speedily vipe off the'disgrace as you’ve indicted on 
the family name.” In honour of this toast Mr. Weller 
imbibed at a draught, at least two-thirds of the newly- 
arrived pint, and handed it over to his son, to dispose of 
the remainder, which he instantaneously did 

“ And now. Hammy,” .said Mr. Weller, consulting the 
large double-cased silver watch th.at hung at the end of the 
copper chain. “ Now it’s time 1 was up at the offico'to 
get my vay-bill, and see the coach loaded; for coaches, 
Sammy, is like guns—tliey requires to he loaded with wery 
great care afore they go off ” 

At this parental and professional joke, Mr. Weller 
junior smiled a filial smile. His revered parent coutinued 
in a solemn tone— « 

“ I’m a goin’ to leave you, Samivel, my boy, and there’s 
no telling ven 1 sliall sec you again. Your mother-in-law 
may ha’ been too much for me, or a thousand things may 
have happened by the time you next beans any ne^s o’ 
the celebrated Mr. Vcllcr o’ the Bell Savage. The family 
name depends wery much upon you, Samivel, and I hope 
you’ll do wot’s right by it. Upon all little pints o’ breedin’, 
I know I may trust you as veil as if it was ray own self. 
So I’ve only this here one little bit of adwice to give you. 
If ever you gets to up’ards o’ fiflty, and feels disposed to 
go a marryin’ anybody—no matter who—jist you shut 
yourself up in 3 murown room, if you’ve got one, and pison 
yourself off hand. Ilangm’s wulgar, so don’t you have 
nothin’ to say to that. Bison j’ourself, Samivel, my boy, 
pison yourself, and you’ll bo glad on it artorwards.” With 
these affecting words, Mr. Weller looked stoadfas^y on 
his son, and turning slowly upon his heel, disappeared 
from his sight. 
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In tho oontemplativG mood which these words had 
awakened, Mr. Samuel Weller walked forth from the 
Great White Horse when his father had loft him; and 
bending his steps towards Saint Clement’s Church, 
endeavoured to dissipate his melancholy, by strolling 
among its ancient precincts. He had loitered about, for 
some time, when he found himself 111 a retired spot—a 
kind of court-yard of venerable appearance—which ho 
discovered had no other outlet than the turning by which 
he had entered. Ho was about retracing liis stops, when 
he was suddenly transfixed to the spot by a sudden ap¬ 
pearance; and the mode and manner of tliis appearance, 
we now proceed to relate. 

Mr. Samuel Weller had been staring up at tho old rod 
brick houses now and then, in his deep abstraction, 
bestowing a wink upon some hcalthy-looking servant-girl 
as she drew up a blind, or threw open a bedroom window, 
when the green gate of a garden at the bottom of the 
yard, opened, and a man having emerged therefrom, 
closed the green gate very carefully after him, and 
walked briskly towards the very spot where Mr. Wollor 
was standing. 

HNow taking this, as an isolated fact, unaccompanied 
by any attendant circumstances, there was nothing very 
extraordinary in it, because in many parts of the world, 
men do come out of gardens, close green gates after them, 
and even walk briskly away, without attracting any par¬ 
ticular share of public observation. It is clear, therefore, 
that there must have been something in tho man, or in 
his manner, or both, to attract Mr. Weller’s particular 
notice. Whether there was, or not, wo must leave the 
reader to determine, when we have faithfully recounted 
the aehaviour of the individual in question. 

When the man had shut tho greeu gate after him, he 
walked, as wo have said twice already, with a brisk pace 
up the court-yard ; but ho no sooner caught sight of Mr. 
Weller, than he faltered, and stoppe<i, as if uncertain for 
the moment what course to adopt. As tho green gate 
was closed behind him, and there was no other outlet but 
the line in front, however, he was not long m perceiving 
that he must pass Mr. Samuel Weller to get away. He 
therefore resumed his brisk pace, and advanced, staring 
straight before him. The most extraordinary thing about 
the man was, that he was contorting his face into the most 
fearful and astonishing grimaces that ever were beheld. 
Nature’s handiwork never was disguised with such extra¬ 
ordinary artificial carving, as the man had overlaid hie 
countenance with, in one moment. 
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“ Well,”—said Mr. Weller to himself, as the man 
approached. "This is very odd. I could ha’ swore it 
was him.” 

Up came the man, and his face became more frightfully 
distorted than ever, as ho drew nearer. 

“I could take my oath to that ’ere black hair, and 
mulberry suit,” said Mr. Weller ; ‘‘ only I never see such 
a face as that, afore.” 

As Mr. Weller said this, the man’s features assumed an 
unearthly twinge, perfectly hideous, lie was obliged to 
pass very near Sam however, and the scrutinising glance 
of that gentleman enabled him to detect, under all these 
appalling twists of feature, something too like the small 
eyes of Mr. Job Trotter, to be easily mistaken. 

“ Hallo, you Sir,” shouted Sam, fiorccl}. 

The stranger stopped. 

“Hallo,” repeated Sam, still more grutlly. 

The man with the horrible fact*, looked, with the 
greatest surprise, up the court, and down the court, and 
in at the windows of the liouses- everywhere but at Sam 
Weller—and took another step forward, when ho was 
brought to again, by another shout. 

“Ifallo, you Sir,”—said Sam, for the third time. 

There was no pretending to mistake where tlio voice 
came from now, so the stranger, liaving no other resource, 
at last looked Sam Weller full in the face. 

“It won't do, Job ’[’rotter,” said Sam. “Come, none 
o’ that ’ore nonsense. You ain’t so wery 'ausomo that 
you can afford to blirow avay many p’ your good looks. 
Bring them ’ere eyes o’ your’n back into their proper 
places, or I’ll knock ’em out of your head D’ye 
hear?” 

As Mr. Weller appeared fully disposed to act up to the 
spirit of this address, Mr. Trotter gradually allowed his 
face to resume its natural expression ; and then giving a 
start of joy, exclaimed, “ What do I see ? Mr. Walker I ” 

“Ah,” replied Sam—“You’re wery glad to see mo, 
ain’t you ? ” 

“ Glad t ” exclaimed Job Trotter—“ Oh, Mr. Walker, if 
you had but known how I have looked forward to this 
meeting ! It is too much, Mr Walker ; I cannot bear it, 
indeed I cannot.” And with tlioso words, Mr. Trotter 
burst into a regular inundation of tears, and, flinging his 
arms round those of Mr. Weller, embraced him closely, 
in an ecstasy of joy. 

“Got off,” cried Sam, highly indignant at this pfocess, 
and vainly endeavouring to extricate himself from the 
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grasp of his enthusiastic acquaintance. “ Get off, T tell 
you. What are you crying over me for, you portable 
ingine! ” 

“ Because 1 am so glad to see you,” replied Job 
Trotter, gradually releasing Mr. Weller, as the first 
symptoms of his pugnacity disappeared. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. 
Walker, this is too much ” 

“ Too much ' ” echoed ham, “ T think it is too much— 
rayther. Now what have you got to say to me, eh ? ” 

Mr. Trotter made no reply; for the little pink pocket 
handkerchief was in full force. 

“ What have you got to say to me, afore I knock your 
head off?” repeated Mr. Weller, in a threatening manner. 

“ Eh ! ” said Mr Trotter, with a look of virtuous sur¬ 
prise. 

” What liave you got to say to mo ?” 

”1, Mr. Walker'” 

“ Don’t call me Valkcr; my name's Vcller; you know 
that veil enough What have you got to say to me?” 

” Bless you, Mr. Walker—Weller 1 moan—a great many 
things, if you will come away somewhere, Avliorc we can 
talk comfortably. Tf you know how T have looked for 
ydu, Mr. Weller—” 

‘‘ Wery hard, indeed, 1 s’poso"^” said Sam, drily. 

“ Very, very, Sir,” replied Mr. Trotter, without moving 
a muscle of his face. “ But shako hands, Mr. Weller.” 

Sam eyed his companion for a few second.s, and then 
as if actuated by a sudden impulse, complied with his 
request. 

” How,” said Job Trotter, as they walked away—” How 
is your dear, good master? Oh, ho is a worthy gentle¬ 
man. Mr. Weller. T hope he didn’t catch cold, that 
dreaaful night, Sir.” 

There was a momentary look of deep slyness in Job 
Trotter’s eye as he said this, which ran a thrill through 
Mr. Weller’s clenched fist as he burnt with a desire to 
make a demonstration on his ribs. Sam constrained 
himself, however, and replied that his master was 
extremely well. « 

“ Oh, 1 am so glad,” replied Mr Trotter, “ is he here ? ” 

“ Is your’n ? ” asked Sam, by way of reply. 

“Oh yes, ho is here, and I grieve to say, Mr. Weller, he 
is going on, worse than ever.” 

“ Ah, ah ? ” said Sam. 

“ Oh, shocking—terrible.” 

“ a boarding-school ? ” said Sam. 

“No, not at 9 , boarding-school,” replied Job Trotter, 
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with the Rame sly look which Sam had noticed before— 
“ Not at a boarding-school.” 

“At the house with the green gate?” inquired Sam, 
eyeing his companion closely. 

“No, no—oh, not there,” replied Job, with a quickness 
very unusual to him, “ not there.” 

“ Wliat was you a doin’ there asked Sam, with a 
sharp glance—“Got inside the gate by accident, perhaps? ” 

“ Wliy, Mr. Weller,” replied Job, “ I don’t mind telling 
you my little secrets, because you know wo took such a 
fancy for each other when wo first met. You recollect 
liow pleasant we were that morning?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Sam, impatiently—“ 1 remember. 
Well.” 

“ Well,” replied Job, tweaking with groat precision, 
and in the low tone of a man who communicates an im¬ 
portant scciet—“In tliat house with the green gate, Mr. 
Weller, they keep a good many servants.” 

“So I should think, from the look on it,” interposed 
Sam. 

“ Yes,” continued Mr. Trotter, “and one of them is a 
cook, who has saved up a little money, Mr. Weller, ajid 
is desirous, if she can establish herself in life, to open a 
little shop in the chandlery way, \uu see,” 

“ Yes.” 

“Yes, Mr. Weller. Well, Sir, 1 met her at a chapel 
that I go to—a very neat little chapel in this town, Mr. 
Weller, whore they siug the number tour collection of 
hymns, which 1 gouerally carry about \vith me, in a little 
book, which you may perhaps have seen m my hand— 
and I got a little intimate with her, Mr. Weller, and from 
that, an acquaintance sprung up between us, and I may 
venture to say, Mr. Weller, that 1 am to be the cbanuler.” 

“Ah, and a wery amiable chandler you’ll make,” 
Sam, eyeing Job with a side look of intense dis- 

‘*Tho groat advantage of this, Mr. Weller,” continued 
Job, hia eyes filling with tears as lie spoke, “ will be, that I 
shall be able to leave my present disgraceful service with 
that bad man, and to devote myself to a better and more 
virtuous life—more like the way in wliich I was brought 
up, Mr. Weller.” 

“ You must ha’ been wery nicely brought up,” said Sam. 

“ Oh, very, Mr. Weller, very,” replied Job; and at the 
recollection of the purity of his youthful day»^ ilr. 
Trotter pulled forth the pink handkerchief, and wept 
copionaly 


replied 

like. 
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“ You must }ia’ boon an uncommon nice boy, to go to 
school vith," said Sam. 

“ I was, Sir,” replied Job, heaving a deep sigh. “ I was 
the idol of the place.” 

“Ah,” said Sam, “i don’t wonder at it. What a 
comfort you must ha' been to your blessed mother.” 

At these words Mr Job Trotter inserted an end of the 
pink handkerchief into the corner of each eye, one after 
the other, and began to weep copiously. 

“Vhat’s the matter vith the man?” said Sam in¬ 
dignantly. “Chelsea waterworks is nothin’ to you. 
What are you melting vith now—the consciousness o’ 
willainy ? ” 

“ I cannot keep my feelings down, Mr. Weller,” said Job, 
after a short pause. ‘‘To think that my master should 
have suspected the conversation 1 had witli yours, and so 
dragged me away m a post-chaisc, and after persuading 
the sweet young lady to say she knew nothing of him, 
and bribing the school-mistress to do the same, deserted 
her for a better speculation,—oh I Mr. Weller, it makes 
me shudder.” 

“Oh, that was the vay, was it? ” said Mr. Weller. 

“To bo sure it was,” replied Job. 

“ Veil,” said Sam, as the> had now arrived near the 
Hotel, “I vaut to have a little bit o’ talk with you, Job; 
so if you’re not partickJor engaged, 1 should like to see 
you at the Great White Horse tu-night, soinewheres about 
eight o’clock.” 

“I shall be sure to come,” said Job. 

“ Yes, you’d better,” replied Sam, with a very meaning 
look, “ or else 1 shall perhaps be askin’ artor you, at the 
other,side of the green gate, and then I might cut you 
out, you know.” 

“ I shall be sure to be with you,” said Mr. Trotter; and 
wringing Sam’s hand with the utmost fervour, he walked 

away. 

“ Take care, Job Trotter, take care,” said Sam, looking 
after him, “or I shall bo one too many for you this time, I 
shall, indeed.” Having uttered this soliloquy, and looked 
after t>ob till he was to bo seen no more, Mr. Weller made 
the best of his way to his master’s bedroom. 

“It’s all in training, Sir,” said Sam. 

“ What’s in training, Sam ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I have found ’em out. Sir,” said Sam. 

“ FCund out who ? ” 

“ That ’ore queer customer, and the molan-cholly chap 
with the black hair.” 
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“ Impossible, Sam t ” said Mr, Pickwick, with the 
greatest energy—“ Where are they, Sam; where are 
they ? ” 

“Hush, liuah I ” replied Mr. Weller; and as he as¬ 
sisted Mr. Pickwick to dross, ho detailed the plan of action 
on which he proposed to enter. 

“But when is this to bo done, Sam?” inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“All in good time. Sir,” replied Sam. 

Whether it was done in good lime, or not, will be seen 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

WHKREIN MR. PETER MACNHS (MtOWS JEALOUS, AND 
'I’llK MIDDI.E-AOEI) LADY APPREHENSIVE, WHICH 
RRINOS THE PK’KWK'Kl ANS WITH IN THE (illASP 
OK THE LAW 

\yHEN Mr. Pickwick descended to tlie room in which 
V\ he and Mr. Peter Magnus had spout the preceding 
evening, he found that gentleman with the major part,ot 
the contents of the two bag.s, the leathern hat-box, and 
the brown-paper parcel, displayed to all possible advan¬ 
tage on his person, wiiile he himself was pacing up and 
down the room m a state of the utmost excitement and 
agitation. 

“ (Tood-morning, Sir,” said Mr, Peter Magnus—“ What 
do you think of this, Sir? ” 

“Very effective indeed,” replied Mr, Pickwick, survey¬ 
ing the garments of Mr. Peter Magnus with a good-natured 
smile. 0 

“ Yes, I think it’ll do,” said Mr. Magnus, “Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, Sir, 1 have sent up my card.” 

“ Have you ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes ; and the waiter brought back word, that she 
would see me at eleven—at eleven, Sir; it only wants a 
quarter now.” 

“ Very near the time,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Yes, it is rather near,” replied Mr, Magnus, “rather 
too near to be pleasant—eh I Mr. Pickwick, Sir? ” 

“ Confidence is a great thing in those cases," observed 
Mr. Pickwiqk. 

“ I believe it is, Sir,” said Mr. Peter Magnus. “ I am 
very confident. Sir. Really, Mn Pickwick, I do n#t see 
why a man should feel any fear, in such a case as this. 
Sir. What is it, Sir ? There's nothing to be ashamed 
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of; it’s a matter of mutual accommodation, nothing more. 
Husband on one side, wife on the other. That’s my view 
of the matter, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“It is a very philosophical one,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 
“ But breakfast is waiting, Mr. Magnus. Come.” 

Down they .sat to breakfast, but it was evident, not¬ 
withstanding tlie boasting of Mr. Peter Magnus, that he 
laboured under a very considerable degree of nervousness, 
of which loss of appetite, a propensity to upset the tea- 
things, a spectral attempt at drollery, and an irresistible 
inclination to look at the clock every other second, were 
among the principal syniptonis. 

“ He—he—he,” tittered Mr. ^lagnus, affecting cheer¬ 
fulness, and gasping with agitation. “It only wants two 
minutes, Mr. Pickwick. Am I pale. Sir?” 

“ Not very,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

There was a brief pause. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Pickwick ; but have you ever 
done this sort of thing in your time?” said Mr. Magnus. 

“You mean proposing?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes." 

•; Never,” said Mr. Pickwick, witli great energy, 
“ never.” 

“ You have no idea, then, how it’s beat to begin ? ” said 
Mr. Magnus. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ I may have formed some 
ideas upon the subject, but, as I have never submitted 
them to the test of experience, 1 should bo sorry if you 
were induced to regulate your proceedings by them.” 

“I should feel very much obliged to you, for any advice. 
Sir,” said Mr. Magnus, taking another look at the clock, 
the hand of which was verging on the five minutes past. 

“Well, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, with the profound 
solemnity with which that great man could, when he 
pleased, render his remarks so deeply impressive—“ I 
should commence. Sir, with a tribute to the lady’s beauty 
and excellent qualities; from them. Sir, I should diverge 
to my own unworthiness.” 

“ Very good," said Mr.'Magnus. 

“ Uuworthiness for Jier only, mind. Sir,” resumed Mr. 
Pickwick : “ for to shew that 1 was not wholly unworthy, 
Sir, I should take a brief review of ray past life, and 
present condition. I should argue, by analogy, that to 
anybody else, I must be a very desirable object. I should 
then expatiate on the warmth of my love, and the depth 
of my devotion. Perhaps I might then be tempted to 
seize her hand.” 
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“ Yes, I seo,” said Mr. Magnus ; “ that would be a very 
groat point.” 

“ T should then, Sir,” continued Mr. Pickwick, growing 
warmer as the subject presented itself in more glowing 
colours before him—” T should then, Sir, come to the 
plain and simple question, ‘Will you have me?’ I think 
I am justified in assuming that upon this, sVio would turn 
awav her head.” 

“ You think that may bo taken for granted ? ” said ^Tr. 
Magnus; “ hocause, if she did not do that at the right;,^ 
place, it would ho embarrassing.” 

1 think she would,” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘ Upon this, 
Sir, T should squeeze her hand, and 1 think -1 thxyik^ Mr. 
Magnus—that after I had done that, supposing there was 
no refusal, I should gently draw away the liandkcrchicf, 
which my slight knowledge of human nature leads mo to 
suppose the lady would bo applying to her eyes at tbe 
moment, and steal a respectful kiss. I think T should 
kiss her, Mr. ^Tagnus ; and at this particular point, I am 
decidedly of opinion that if the lady were going to take 
mo at all, she would murmur into my ears a bashful 
acceptance.” 

Mr. Magnus started gazed on ^Fr. Pickwick’s intelligent 
face, for a short time in silence, and then (the dial point¬ 
ing to the ten minutes past) shook him warmly by tlie 
hand, and rushed desperately fiom the room. 

Mr. Pickwick had taken a few strides to and fro ; and 
the small hand of the clock following the latter part of 
his example, had arrived at the figure which indicates the 
half hour, when the door suddenly opened. He turned 
round to greet Mr. Peter Magnus, and encountered in his 
stead the joyous face of Mr Tujmian, the serene counten¬ 
ance of ^Ir. Winkle, and the mtellGctual lineamftnts of 
Mr. Snodgrass. 

As Mr. Pickwick greeted them, Mr. Peter Magnus 
tripped into the room. 

‘^My friends, the gentleman I was speaking of, Mr. 
Magnus,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Your servant, gentlemen,” said Mr. Magnus, evidently 
in a high state of excitement; “Mr. Pickwick, allow mo 
to speak to you, one moment, Sir,” 

As he said this, Mr. Magnus harnessed his forefinger to 
Mr. Pickwick’s button-hole, and, drawing him into a 
window recess, said— 

“Congratulate me, Mr. Pickwick; T followed ;^ur ad¬ 
vice to the very letter.” 

“ And it was all correct, was it? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

20 
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“ It was, Sir—could not possibly have been better,” 
replied Mr. Magnus ; “Mr. Pickwick, she is mine.” 

“I congratulate you, with all my heart,” replied Mr. 
Pickwick, warmly shaking his new friend by the hand. 

“ You must see her. Sir,” said Mr. Magnus ; “ this way, 
if you please. Excuse us for one instant, gontlomon.” 
And hurrying on in this way, Mr. Peter Magnus drew Mr. 
Pickwick from the room. He paused at the next door in 
the passage, and tapped gently tlioreat. 

“ Come in," said a female voice And in they went. 

"Miss Witlierfield,” said Mr. Magnus, “allow mo to 
introduce my very particular friend, I^Ir. Pickwick. Mr. 
Pickwick, I beg to make you known to liliss Wither- 
field.” 

The lady was at the upper eni^ of the room, and a.s Mr. 
Pickwick bowed, he took his spectacles from his waist¬ 
coat pocket, and put them on, a process which ho had no 
sooner gone through, than, uttering an exclamation of 
surprise, Mr. Pickwick retreated several paces, and the 
lady, with a half-suppressed scream, liid her face m her 
hands, and dropped into a chair, whereupon Mr. Peter 
Magnus was struck motionless on tlie spot, and gazed 
from one to the other, with a countenance expressive of 
the extremities of horror and surprise. 

This certainly was, to all appearance, very unaccount¬ 
able behaviour, but the fact was, that Mr Pickwick no 
sooner put on his spectacles, than he at once recognised 
in the future Mrs. Magnus the lady into whose room ho 
had so unwarrantably intruded on the previous night; 
and the spectacles had no sooner crossed Mr. Pickwick’s 
nose, than the lady at once identified the countenance 
which she had seen surrounded by all the horrors of a 
night'-cap. So the lady screamed, and Mr. Pickwick 
started. 

“Mr. Pickwick!” exclaimed Mr. Magnus, lost in as¬ 
tonishment, “ what is the meaning of this. Sir? What 
is the meaning of it, Sir?” added Mr. Magnus in a 
threatening, and a louder tone. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, somewhat indignant at the 
very sudden manner in which Mr. Peter Magnus had 
conjugated himself into the imperative mood, “ I decline 
answering that question.” 

“You decline it, Sir?” said Mr. Magnus. 

“Ido, Sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick; “I object to say¬ 
ing ant^thing which may compromise that lady, or awaken 
unpleasant recollections in her breast, without her consent 
ana permission.” 
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“Miss Witherfiold,” said Mr. Peter Magnus, “do you 
know this person ? ” 

“ Know him ! ” repeated the middle-aged lady, hesitat¬ 
ing. 

“ Yes, know him. Ma’am, I said know him,” replied Mr. 
Magnus, with ferocity. 

“ I have seen him,” replied the middle-aged lady. 

“Where?” inquired Mr. Magnus, “where?” 

“ That,” said the middle-aged lady, rising from her 
seat, and averting her head, “ that 1 would not reveal fo:» 
worlds.” 

“I understand you. Ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, “and 
respect your delicacy; it shall never be revealed by me, 
depend upon it.” 

“Upon my word, Ma’am,” said Mr. Jfagnus, “con¬ 
sidering the situation in which 1 am placed with regard 
to yourself, you carry this matter off with tolerable 
coolness—tolerable coolness, Ma’am.” 

“Cruel Mr. Magnus,” said the middle-aged lady; and 
here she wept very copiously indeed. 

“ Address your observations to me. Sir,” interposed 
Mr. Pickwick ; “ I alone am to blame, if anybody be^”— 

“ Oh ! you alone are to blame, are you. Sir?” said Mr. 
Magnus , “ I—I—see through this. Sir. You repent of 
your determination now, do you?” 

“My determination ! ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Your determination. Sir. Oh I don’t stare at me, 
Sir,” said Mr. Magnus; “ 1 recollect your words last 
night. Sir. You came down hero, Sir, to expose the 
treachery and falsehood of an individual on whoso truth 
and honour you had placed implicit reliance—eh ? ” 
Hero Mr. Peter Magnus indulged in a prolonged^sneer; 
and taking off his green spectacles—which ho probably 
found superfluous in his fit of jealousy—rolled his little 
eyes about, in a manner which was frightful to behold. 

“Plh?” said Mr. Magnus; and then he repeated the 
sneer with increased effect. “ But you shall answer it. Sir.” 

“Answer what?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Never mind. Sir,” replied Mr. Magnus, striding up 
and down the room—“ Never mind.” 

There must bo something very comprehensive in this 
phrase of “ Never mind,” for we do not recollect to have 
ever witnessed a quarrel in the street, at a theatre, public 
room, or elsewhere, in wliich it has not been the standard 
reply to all belligerent inquiries. “ Do you call f'ourself 
a gentleman, Sir?”—“Never mind, Sir.” “Did I offer 
to say anything to the young woman, Sir?”—“Never 
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mind, Sir.” ” Do you want your head knocked up against 
that wall, Sir?”—“Never mind, Sir.” It is observable, 
too, that there would appear to be some hidden taunt in 
this universal “Never mind,” which rouses more indigna¬ 
tion in the bosom of the individual addressed, than the 
most lavish abuse could possibly awaken. 

Wo do not mean to assert that the application of this 
brevity to himself, struck exactly that indignation to Mr. 
Pickwick’s soul, which it would infallibly have roused in 
a vulgar breast. We merely record the fact that Mr. 
Pickwick opened the room door, and abruptly called out, 
“Tupman, come hero.” 

Mr. Tupman immediately presented himself, with a 
look of very considerable .surprise. 

“Tupman,” said Mr. Pickw,'ck, “a secret of some 
delicacy, in which that lady is concerned, is the cause 
of a difference which has pist arisen between this gentle¬ 
man and myself. When T assure him, in your presence, 
that it has no relation to himself, and is not in any way 
connected with his affairs, I need liaidly beg you to take 
notice that if he continues to dispute it, ho exprossoa a 
dopbt of my veracity, which T shall consider extremely 
insulting.” As Mr. Pickwick said this, he looked oncyclo- 
pfcdias at Mr Peter Magnus 

Mr. Pickwick’s upright and honourable bearing, coupled 
with that force and energy of speech which so eminently 
distinguished him, would have carried conviction to any 
reasonable mind; hut unfortunately at that particular 
moment, the mind of ]\Ir. Peter IMagnus was in anything 
but reasonable order. Consequently, instead of receiving 
Mr. Pickwick’s explanation as ho ought to have done, he 
forthvyith proceeded to work himself into a red-hot scorching 
consuming passion, and to talk about what was duo to his 
own feelings, and all that sort of thing, adding force to his 
declamation by striding to and fro, and pulling his hair, 
amusements which lie would vary occasionally, by shaking 
his fist in Mr. Pickwick’s philanthropic countenance. 

Mr. Pickwick, in his turn, conscious of his own inno¬ 
cence and rectitude, and irritated by having unfortunately 
involved the middle-aged lady in such an unpleasant 
affair, was not so quietly disposed as was his wont. The 
consequence was, that words ran high, and voices higher, 
and at length Mr. Magnus told Mr. Pickwick he should 
hear from him, to which Mr. Pickwick replied with 
laudable politeness, that the sooner he heard from him 
the better; whereupon the middle-aged lady rushed in 
terror from the room, out of which Mr. Tupman dragged 
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Mr. Pickwick, leaving Mr. Peter Magnus to himself and 
meditation. 

If the middle-aged lady had iniugled much with the 
busy world, or profited at all, by tlio manners and customs 
of those who make the laws and sot the fashions, she 
would have known tliat this sort of ferocity is just the 
most harmless thing in nature; but as she had lived for 
tlie most part m tlie country, and never read the parlia¬ 
mentary debates, she was little versed in tliesc particular 
rehnements of civilised life, Accoidingly, when she had 
gained her bed-chamber, bolted herself in, and begun to 
meditate on the scene slie had just witnessed, the most 
terrific pictures of slaugliter and destruction presented 
themselves to lier imagination ; among whicli, a full- 
length poitrait of Air. Peter Magnus borne home by four 
men, with the enibellisnmeni of a whole barrel-full of 
bullets in Ins left side was among tlie very least. The 
more tlie middle-aged lady meditated, the more terrified 
she became, and at lengtli she determined to repair to 
the house 01 the principal magistrate of the town, and 
request him to secure the persons of Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Tupmari without dela^. 

To this decision, the middle-aged lady was impelled by 
a variety of considerations, tlie chief of which, was the 
incontestable proof it would afford of her devotion to Mr. 
Peter Magnus, and her anxiety for Ins safety. She was 
too well acquamted with liis jealous temperament to 
venture the slightest allusiou to tlio real cause of her 
agitation on beholding Mr. Pickwick ; and she trusted to 
her own influence and ptjwer of persuasion with the little 
man, to quell his boisterous jealousy, suppoi>iug that Mr. 
Pickwick wore removed, and no fresh <]uarrol could arise. 
Filled with these reflections, the middle-aged lady ifrrayed 
herself in licr bonnet and shawl, and repaired to the 
Mayor’s dwelling straightway. 

Now George Nupkins, Fsquire, the principal magistrate 
aforesaid, was about as giand a personage as the fastest 
walker would find out, between sunrise and sunset, on 
the twenty-first of June, which being, according to the 
almanacs, the longest day m tlie whole year, would 
naturally afford him the longest period for his search. 
On this particular morning, Mr, Nupkins was in a state 
of the utmost excitement and irritation, for tliero had 
been a rebellion in the town ; all the day-scholars at the 
largest day-school, liad conspired to break tlie ^indows 
of an obnoxious apple-seller, and had hooted the beadle, 
and pelted the constabulary—an elderly gentleman in 
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top-boots, who had been called out to repress the tumult; 
and had been a peace-othcer, man and boy, for half a 
century at least. And Mr. Napkins was sitting in his 
easy chair, frowning with majesty, and boiling with rage, 
when a lady was announced on pressing, private, and 
particular business. Mr, Nupkins looked calmly terrible, 
and commanded that the lady should be shown in, which 
command, like all the mandates of emperors, and magis¬ 
trates, and other great potentates of the earth, was forth- 
\with obeyed ; and Miss Withcrfield, interestingly agitated, 
was ushered in accordingly. 

“ Muzzle,” said the Magistrate. 

Muzzle was an undersized footman, with a long body 
and short legs. 

” Muzzle.” 

” Yes, your worship.” 

“ Place a chair and leave the room.” 

” Yes, your worship.” 

“Now, Ma’am, will you state your business?” said the 
Magistrate. 

“ It is of a very painful kind, Sir,” said Miss Witherfield. 

“ Very likely, Ma’am,” said the Magistrate. “ Compose 
youl feelings. Ma’am.” Here Mr. Nupkins looked be¬ 
nignant. “ And then tell me what legal busines.s brings 
you here. Ma’am.” Here the Magistrate triumphed over 
the man ; and he looked stern again. 

“It is very distressing to me. Sir, to give this informa¬ 
tion,” said Miss Witherfield, ” but I fear a duel is going 
to be fought here.” 

“ Here, Ma’am,” said the Magistrate. " Where, 
Ma’am?” 

“ In Ipswich.” 

“In'Ipswich, Ma’am—a duel in Ipswich,” said the 
Magistrate, perfectly aghast at the notion. “Impossible, 
Ma'am; nothing of the kind can be contemplated in this 
town, I am persuaded. Bless my soul. Ma’am, are you 
aware of the activity of our local magistracy ? Do you 
happen to have heard. Ma’am, that I rushed into a prize¬ 
ring on the fourth of May last, attended by only sixty 
special oi*nstable8 ; and, at the hazard of falling a sacri¬ 
fice to the angry passions of an infuriated multitude, 

E rohibited a pugilistic contest between the Middlesex 
rnmpling, and the Suffolk Bantam ? A duel in Ipswich, 
Ma’am I I don't think—I do not think,” said the Magi¬ 
strate, Reasoning with himself, “ that any two men can 
have the hardihood to plan such a breach of the peace, 
, in this town.” 
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“ My information is unfortunately but too correct/’ said 
the middle-aged lady, ** 1 was present at the quarrel.” 

It's a most extraordinary thing,” said the astounded 
Magistrate. “Muzzle.” 

“ Yea, your worship.” 

“Send Mr. Jinks here, directly—instantly.” 

“Yea, your worsliij).” 

Muzzle retired; and a pale, sharp-nosed, half-fed, 
shabbily-clad clerk, of middle age, entered tlie room. 

“ Mr. Jinks,” said the Magistrate—“Mr. Jinks.” 

“Sir” said Mr. Jinks, 

“ This lady, Mr. Jinks, lias come here, to give information 
of an intended duel in this town.” 

Mr. Jinks, not exactly knowing what to do, smiled a 
dependant's smile. 

“What are you laugning at, Mr. Jinks?” said the 
Magistrate. 

Mr. Jinks looked serious, instantly. 

“ Mr. Jinks,” said tlie Magistrate, “you’re a fool, Sir.” 

Mr. Jinks looked liunibly at the great man, and bit the 
top of his pen. 

“ You may see Boinething very comical m this informa¬ 
tion, Sir; but 1 can tell yon this, Mr. Jinks, that you itave 
very little to laugh at,” said the Magistrate. 

The hungry-looking Jinks sighed, as if he were quite 
aware of the fact of Ins having very little indeed, to be 
merry about; and, being ordered to take the lady’s in¬ 
formation, shambled to a scat, and proceeded to write it 
down. 

“This man Pickwick is the principal, I understand,” 
said the Magistrate, when the statement was finished, 

“ lie is/’said the middle-aged lady, 

“And the other rioter—what's his name, Mr. JiJiks?” 

“ Tupman, Sir.'’ 

“Tupman is the second?” 

“ Yes.” 

" The otlier principal you say, has absconded, Ma'am ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Witherlield, with a short cough. 

“ Veiy well,” said the Magistrate. “These are two 
cut-throats from London, who have come down here, to 
destroy His Majesty's population, thinking that at this 
distance from the capital, the arm of the law is weak and 
paralysed. Tliey shall bo made an example of. Draw 
up the warrants, Mr. Jinks. Muzzle,” 

“ Yea, your worship.” 

“ Is Grummer down stairs ? ” 

“ Yes, your worship.” 
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“ Send him up.” 

The obsequioug Muzzle retired, and presently returned, 
introducing the elderly gentleman in the top-boots, who 
waa chiefly remarkable for a bottle nose, a hoarse voice, 
a gnuff-coloured surtout, aiid a wandering eye. 

‘‘ Grummor,” said the Magistrate. 

“ Your wash-up.” 

“ la the town quiet now? ” 

“ Pretty well, your was)i-up,” replied drummer. 
“ Pop’lar feeling has in a nioa.sure subsided, coiisekena 
o’ the boys having dispersed to cricket.” 

“ Nothing but vigorous measures will do, in these times, 
Grummer,” said the Magistrate, in a determined manner. 
“ If the authority of the king's ofticers is set at nought, 
we must have the riot act read. If the civil power cannot 
protect these windows, Grummer, the military must 
protect the civil power, and the windows too. 1 believe 
tliat is a maxim of the constitution, Mr, Jinks.'*” 

“Certainly, Sir,” said Jinks. 

“Very good,” said the Magistrate, signing the warrants. 
“Grummer, you will bring these persons before me, this 
afternoon. You will find them at the Great White Horse. 
You* recollect the case of the Middlesex Dumpling and the 
Suffolk Bantam, Grummer?” 

Mr. Grummer intimated, by a retrospective shake of 
the head, that he should never forget it— as indeed it was 
not likely ho would, so long as it continued to he cited daily. 

“ This is even more unconstitutional,” said the Magi¬ 
strate; “ tins is even a greater broach of the peace, and a 
grosser infringement of His Majesty’s prerogative. I 
believe duelling is one of Hia Majesty’s most undoubted 
prerogatives, Mr. Jinks?” 

“ Expressly stipulated in Magna Charta, Sir,” said Mr. 
Jinks. 

“ One of the brightest jewels in the British crown, 
wrung from His Majesty by the Political Union of Barons, 
I believe, Mr, Jinks?” said the Magistrate. 

“Just so. Sir,” replied Mr. Jinks. 

“ Very well,” said the Magistrate, drawing himself up 
proudly, ‘‘it shall not be violated in this portion of his 
dominions. Grummer, procure assistance, and execute 
these warrants with as little delay as possible. Muzzle.” 

“ Yes, your worship.” 

“ Show the lady out.” 

Miss ^itherfield retired, deeply impressed with the 
Makgistrato’s learning and research ; Mr. Nupkins retired 
to lu&ch; Mr. Jinks retired within himself—that being 
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the only retirement he had, except the sofa-bedstead in 
the small parlour which was occupied by his landlady’s 
family in the day-time—and Mr. Grummer retired, to 
wash out, by his mode of discharging his present com¬ 
mission, the insult which had been fastened upon himself, 
and the other representative of llis Majesty—the beadle 
—in the course of the morning. 

While tliese resolute and determined preparations for 
tlie conservation of the King’s peace, were pending, Mr. 
Pickwick and his friends, wliolly unconscious of the mighty 
events in progress, had sat quietly down to dinner; and 
very talkative and compauionahle they all were; Mr. 
Pickwick was in tlie very act of relating his adventure of 
the preceding night, to the great amusement of his 
followers, Mr. Tupman esnecially, when the door opened, 
and a somewhat forbidding countenance peeped into the 
room. The e}es in the forbidding countenance looked 
very earnestly at Mr. I’lckwick, for several seconds, and 
were to all appearance satisfied with their investigation ; 
for the body to which the forbidding countenance be¬ 
longed, slowly brought itself into the apartment, and 
presented tlie form of an elderly individual in top-boots 
— not to keep the reader any longer in suspense, in shott, 
the ejos wore the wandering eyes of Mr. Grummer, and 
the body was the body of the same gentleman. 

Mr. Grummer’s mode of proceeding was professional, 
but peculiar. His first act was to bolt the door on the 
inside; his second, to polish his head and countenance 
very carefully with a cotton handkerchief; his third, to 
place his hat, witli the cotton handkerchief in it, on the 
nearest chair; and his fourth to produce from the breast¬ 
pocket of his coat, a short truncheon, surmounted by a 
brazen crown, with which he beckoned to Mr. Picl^wick 
with a grave and ghost-like air. 

Mr. Snodgrass was the first to break the astonished 
silence. He looked steadily at Mr. Grummer for a brief 
space, and then said emphatically—“ This is a private 
room. Sir—a private room.” 

Mr. Grummer shook his head, and replied—“No room’s 
private to His Majesty when the street door’s once passed. 
That's law. Some people maintains that an English¬ 
man’s house is his castle. That’s gammon.” 

The Pickwickiaus gazed on each other, with wondering 
eyes. 

“ Which is Mr. Tupman ? ” inquired Mr. Gru:gimer. 
He had an intuitive perception of Mr. Pickwick ; he knew 
him at once. 
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“ My name’s Tupman,” said that geutlemaa. 

“ My name’s Law/’ said Mr. Grummer. 

“What?” said Mr. Tupman. 

“Law,” replied Mr. Grummer, “law, civil power, and 
exekative ; them’s my titles , liere’s my authority. Blank 
Tupman, blank Pickvick—against the peace of our 
sufTerin’ Lord the King—stattit m that case made and 
purwided—and all regular. I apprehend you Pickvick, 
Tupman—-the aforesaid.” 

“ What do you mean by tins insolence?” said Mr. Tup¬ 
man, starting up—“ Leave the room, leave the room.” 

“ Halloo,” said IMr. Grumnior, retreating very ex¬ 
peditiously to the door, and opening it an inch or two, 

“ Dubbley,” 

“ Well,” said a deep voice from the passage. 

“Come forward, Dulihley,” said Mr. Grummer, 

At tlie word of command, a dirty-faced man, something 
over six feet high, and stout in proportion, ^<iuoczed him¬ 
self through the lialf-open door, making Ins fa(*e very red 
in the process, and entered the room, 

“Is the other specials outside, Dubbley''*” inquired 
Mr, Grummer. 

*Mr. Dubbley, wfio was a man of few words, nodded 
assent. 

“Gider in the diwision under your cliarge, Dubbley,” 
said Mr. Grummer. 

Mr, Dubbley did as he was desired; and half-a-do/ou 
men, each with a short truncheon and a brass crown, 
Hocked into tlio room. Mr. Grummer pocketed his stall 
and looked at Mr. Dubbley, Mr. Dubbley pocketed Ins 
staff and looked at the division , and the division pocketed 
staves and looked at Messrs. Tupman and Pickwick. 

Ml*; Pickwick and his followers, rose as one man. 

“ What is the meaning of this atrocious intrusion upon 
my privacy?” .said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Who dares apprehend mo? ” said Mr. Tupman. 

“ What do you want hero, scoundrels? ” said Mr. Snod¬ 
grass. 

Mr, Winkle said nothing, but he fixed liis eyes on 
Grummer, and be.stowcd a look upon him, which, if he 
had had any feeling, must have pierced his brain, and 
come out on the other side. As it was, however, it had 
no visible effect upon him wliatever. 

When the executive perceived that Mr. Pickwick and 
his friends wore disposed to resist the authority of the 
law, they very significantly turned up their coat sleeves, 
aa if knocking them down in the first instance, and taking 
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thorn up afterwards, were a mere professional act which 
had only to be thought of, to be done, as a matter of course. 
This demonstration was not lost upon Mr. Pickwick. He 
conferred a few moments with Mr. Tupinan apart, and 
then signified his readiness to proceed to the Mayor’s 
residence, merely begging the jmrties then and there 
assembled, to take notice, that it was his firm intention 
to resent this monstrous invasion of his privileges as an 
Englishman, tlie instant lie was at liberty, whereat the 
parties then and there assembled, laughed very heartily, 
with the single exception of Mr. Grummer, who seemed to 
consider that any slight cast upon the divine right of 
Magistrates, was a species of blasphemy, not to be toler¬ 
ated. 

But when Mr. Pickwick had signified his readiness to 
bow to the laws of his country, and just when the waiters, 
and hostlers, and chamber-maids, and post-boys, who had 
anticipated a delightful commotion from his threatened 
obstinacy, begpii to turn away, disappointed and disgusted, 
a difficulty arose which had not been foreseen. With every 
sentiment of veneration for the constituted authorities, 
Mr. Pickwick resolutely protested against making his 
appearance in the public streets, surrounded and guarded 
by the olficcrs of justice, like a common criminal. Mr. 
Gruminer, in the then distuibcd state of public feeling 
(for it was half-holiday, and tlio boys had not yet gone 
home), as resolutely protested against walking on the 
opposite side of the way, and taking Mr. Pickwick’s parole 
that he would go straight to the Magistrate’s; and both 
Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupinan as strenuously objected to 
the expense of a post-coach, which was the only respect¬ 
able conveyance that could be obtained. 'I'lie dispute ran 
high, and the dilemma lasted long; and just the 
executive were on the point of overcoming Mr. Pickwick’s 
objection to walking to the Magistrate’s, by the trite ex¬ 
pedient of carrying him tliithcr, it was recollected that 
there stood in the inn yard, an old sedan-chair, which 
having boon originally built for a gouty gentleman with 
funded property, would hold Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tiip- 
inau, at least as conveniently as a modem post-chaise. 
The chair was iiired, and brought into the hall; Mr. 
Pickwick and Mr. Tupman squeezed themselves inside, 
and pulled down the blinds; a couple of chairmen were 
speedily found, and the procession started in grand order. 
The specials surrounded the body of the vehiclg, Mr. 
Grummer and Mr. Dubbley marched triumphantly in 
front, Mr. Snodgrass and Mr, Winkle walked arm-in-arm 
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behind, and the unsoaped of Ipswich brought up the 
rear. 

The shopkeepers of the towu, although they had a very 
indistinct notion of the nature of tfie offence, could not 
but be much ediiied and gratified by this spectacle. Here 
was the strong aim of tiic law, coming down with twenty 
gold-beater force, upon two offenders from the metropolis 
itself; the mighty engine was directed by their own 
Magistrate, and worked by their own oilicers; and both 
. the criminals by their united elTorts, were sec;urely boxed 
up, in the narrow compass of one sedan-chair. Many 
were the expressions of approval and adiuiration whicli 
greeted Mr, Grummer, as ho lieadcd tlio eavaloade, staff 
in hand ; loud and long were tlie sliuuts which were raised 
by the unsoaped; and amidst these unitt‘d testimonials 
of public approbation, the procession moved slowly and 
majestically along. 

Mr. Weller, liabited in his monnng jacket witli the 
black calico sleeves, was returning in a rather desponding 
state from an unsuccessful survey of the mysterious house 
with the green gate, wlien, raising lii.s eyes, he beheld a 
crowd pouring down the street, surrounding an object 
wiiich had very mucli the appearance of a sedan-chair. 
Willing to divert his thoughts from the failure of his 
enterprise, he stepped aside to see the crowd pass; and 
finding that tliey were cheering away, very mucli to their 
own satisfaction, forthwith began (just by way of raising 
his spirits) to cheer too, with all his might and main. 

Mr. Grummer passed, and Mr. Dubblcy passed, and the 
sedan passed, and tlie body-guard of specials passed, and 
Sam was still responding to the eutliusiastic clieers of the 
mob, and waving his hat about as if lie were in the very 
last Vxtreme of the wildest joy (though of course he had 
not the faintest idea of the matter lu liand), when he was 
suddenly stopped by the unexpecled appearance of Mr. 
Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ What’s the row, geii’i'nrn ^ ” cried Sam. “ Who have 
they got in this here watch-box in mournin’ ? ” 

Both gentlemen replied togetlicr, but their words were 
lost in the tumult. 

“ Who is it ? ” roared Sam again. 

Once more was a joint reply returned ; and though the 
words were inaudible, Ham saw by the motion of the two 
pairs of lips that they had uttered the magic word “ Pick¬ 
wick.” 

This was enough. In another minute Mr. Weller had 
made his way through the crowd, stopiied the chairmen, 
and confronted the portly Grummer. 
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“Hallo, old gen’l’m*n,** said Sam, “who have you get 
iu this here con-wayanco ” 

"Stand hack/’ said Mr. Grummor, whose dignity, like 
the dignity of a great many other men, liad been won- 
droualy augmented by a little popularity, 

" Knock bun down, if he don’t,“ said ^Ir. Dubbley. 

" T’m wery much obliged to you, old gen’l’ni’n,” replied 
Sam, “ for consulting my conwonionce, and I’m still 
more obliged to the other goi/rm’n wlio looks as if he’d 
just escaped from a giant’s carry wan, for his wery 'au- 
soinc suggestion ; but I should pcrfer your givin’ me a 
answer to my question, if it’s all the same to you. How 
are you, Sir’'' ” This last oliscrvation was addressed with 
a patronising air to Mr. I'lckwick, wlio was peeping through 
the front window. 

Mr. Grummor, perfectly sjiecotiloss witli indignation, 
dragged the truiudieon witli the brass crown, from its 
particular pocket, and tlourished it before Sam’s eyes. 

“ Ah,” said Sam, “ it’s wery pretty, 'specially the crown, 
which IS uncommon like the real one.” 

" Stand back,” said the outraged Mr. Grummer. By 
way of adding force to the command, he thrust tlio brass 
emblem of royalty into Sam’s ne(ik(doth with one hafid, 
and sei/.od Sam’s collar witli the other, a compliment 
which Mr Weller roturued by knocking him down out of 
hand, having previously, witli tlit utmost consideration, 
knocked down a chairman for him to ho upon. 

Whether Mr Winkle was soi/,cd with a temporary 
attack of that species of insanity which originates in a 
sense of injury, or animated by tins display of Mr. Weller’s 
valour, is uncertain ; but certain it is, that lie no sooner 
saw Mr. Grummor fall, tlian he made a terrific onslaught 
on a small boy who stood next him ; whereupon Mr ^Snod¬ 
grass, in a truly (hiristian spirit, and in order that he 
might take no one unawares, announced in a very loud 
tone that ho was going to begin, and proceeded to take 
off his coat with the ntmest deliberation. He was im- 
mediately surrounded and scoured ; and it is but common 
justice both to him and Mr. Winkle to say, that they did 
not make the slightest attempt to rescue cither them¬ 
selves or Mr. Weller, who, after a most vigorous resistance, 
was overpowered by numbers, and taken prisoner. The 
procession then ro-formod, the chairmen resumed their 
stations, and the rnarcli was ro-cornmencod. 

Mr. Pickwick’s indignation during the whole^of this 
proceeding was beyond all bounds. He could just see 
Sam upsetting the specials, and flying about, in every 
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direotioa, and that was all he could see, for the sedan 
doors wouldn’t open, and the blinds wouldn’t pull up. At 
length, with the assistance of Tupman, he managed to 
push open the roof; and mounting on the seat, and steetdy- 
ing himself as well as he could, by placing his hand on 
that gentleman’s shoulder, Mr. Pickwick proceeded to 
address the multitude; to dwell upon the unjustifiable 
manner in which he had been treated ; and to call upon 
them to take notice that his servant had been first as¬ 
saulted. And in this order they reached the Magistrate’s 
house; the chairmen trotting, the prisoners following, Mr. 
Pickwick oratorising, and the crowd shouting. 


CHAPTER XXV 

SHOWING, AMONG A VARIKTY OF PLEASANT 
MATTERS, HOW MAJESTIC AND IMPARTIAL MR. 
NUPKINS WAS ; AND HOW MR. WELLER RE¬ 
TURNED MR. JOB TROTTER’S SHUTTLECOCK, AS 
HEAVILY AS IT CAME. WITH ANOTHER MATTER. 
WHICH WILL BE FOUND IN ITS PLACE 

V IOLENT was Mr. Weller’s indignation as he was borne 
along; numerous wore the allusions to the personal 
appearance and demeanour of Mr. Grummer and his com¬ 
panion ; and valorous were the dehancos to any six of the 
gentlemen present, in which ho vented his dissatisfaction. 
Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle listened with gloomy respect 
to the torrent of eloquence which their leader poured forth, 
from the sedan-chair, and the rapid course of which, not 
all Mr. Tupman’s earnest entreaties to have the lid of the 
vehicle closed, were able to check for an instant. But 
Mr. ‘Weller’s anger quickly gave way to curiosity, when 
the procession turned down the identical court-yard in 
which ho had mot with the runaway Job Trotter: and 
curiosity was exchanged for a feeling of the moat gleeful 
astonishment, when the all-important Mr. Grummer, 
commanding the sedan-bearers to halt, advanced with 
dignified and portentous steps, to the very green gate from 
which JiJb Trotter had emerged, and gave a mighty pull 
at the ball-handle which hung at the side thereof. The 
ring was answered by a very smart and pretty-faced 
servant-girl, who, after holding up her hands in astonish¬ 
ment at the rebellious appearance of the prisoners, and 
the iinpassioned language of Mr. Pickwick, summoned Mr. 
Muzzle. Mr. Muzzle opened one-half of the carriage gate, 
to admit the sedan, the captured ones, and the specials; 
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and immediately alammed it in the faces of the mob, who, 
indignant at being excluded, and anxious to see what 
followed, relieved their feelings by kicking at the gate 
and ringing the bell, for an hour to two afterwards. In 
this amusement they all took part by turns, except three 
or four fortunate individuals, who having discovered a 
grating in the gate which commanded a view of nothing, 
were staring througli it, with the same indefatigable per¬ 
severance with which people will flatten their noses against 
the front windows of a chemist’s shop, when a drunken . 
man, who has been run over hy a dog-cart in the street, 
is undergoing a surgical inspection in the back-parlour. 

At the foot of a flight of steps, leading to the house 
door, which wore guarded on either .side by an American 
aloe in a green tub, the sedan-chair stopped; and Mr. 
Pickwick and his friends were conducted into the hall, from 
whence, having been previously announced by Muzzle, and 
ordered in by Mr. Nupkins, they were ushered into the 
worshipful presence of that public-spirited officer. 

The scene was an imprc.ssivo one, well calculated to 
strike terror to the hearts of culprits, and to impress them 
with an adequate idea of the stern majesty of the law. In 
front of a big book-case, in a big chair, behind a big table, 
and before a big volume, sat Mr. Nupkins, looking a full 
size larger than any one of them, big as they were. The 
table was adorned with piles of papers: and above the 
further end of it, appeared tho head and shoulders of Mr. 
Jinks, who was busily engaged in looking as busy as pos¬ 
sible. The party having all entered, Stuzzlo carefully 
closed the door, and placed liimself behind his master’s 
chair to await his orders; Mr. Nupkins threw himself 
back, with thrilling solemnity, and .scrutinised the faces 
of his unwilling visitors. 

“ Now, Orummer, who is that person?” said Mr. Nup¬ 
kins, poiniiing to Mr. Pickwick, who, as the spokesman of 
his friends, stood hat in hand, bowing with the utmost 
politeness and respect. 

“This hero’s Pickvick, your wash-up,” said Grummer. 

“ Como, none o’ that ’ere, old Striko-a-light,” interposed 
Mr. Weller, elbowing himself into the front rank—“ Beg 
your pardon, Sir, but this hero officer o’ yourn in the 
gamboogo tops, ’ull never earn a docent livin’ as a master 
o’ tho ceremonies any vero. This here, Sir,” continued 
Mr. Weller, thrusting Grummer aside, and addressing 
the Magistrate with pleasant familiarity—“This here is 
S. Pickvick, Esquire ; this here’s Mr. Tupman; that ’ere’a 
Mr, Snodgrass; and furdor on, next him on the t’other 
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side, Mr. Winkle—all wory nice gonl’ni'n, Sir, as you’ll 
be very happy to have the acquaintance on ; so the sooner 
you commits those hero officers o’ yourn to the tread-mili 
for a month or two, the sooner wo sliall begin to bo on a 
pleasant understanding. Business first, pleasure artor- 
wards, as King Uicliard the Tliird said von be stabbed 
the t’other king in the Tower, afore ho smothered tlic 
babbies.” 

At the conclusion of this address^ Mr. Weller brushed 
his hat with his right elbow, and nodded benignly to 
Jinks, who had heard liim throughout, witli unspeakable 
awe. 

“ Who is tills man, Gruinmcr?” said the lilagisfcrate, 

“ Wery desp’rate ch’racter, your wash-up,” replied 
Grnmmer. “ Ho attempted to rescue the prisoners, and 
assaulted the officers—so wo took him into custody, and 
brought him hero.” 

You did quite right,” replied tlic Magistrate. “He 
is evidently a desperate ruffian.” 

“ He is my servant, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, angrily, 

“Oh! he IS your servant, is he? ’’said Mr. Nupkins. 
“ A conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice, and murder 
itik officers. Pickwick’s servant. Put that down, Mr. 
Jinks.” 

Mr. Jinks did so. 

“ What’s your name, fellow?” thundered Mr. Nupkins. 

“ Voller,” replied Sam. 

” A very good name for tlic Newgate Calendar,” said 
Mr. Nupkins. 

This was a joke; so Jinks, Orummor, Dubbloy, all the 
specials, and Muzzle, went into fits of laughter of five 
minutes’ duration. 

‘‘^^ut down his name, INfr. Jinks,” said the Magistrate. 

‘‘ Two Ls, old feller,” said Sam. 

Hero an unfortunate special laughed again, whereupon 
the Magistrate threatened to commit him, instantly. It’s 
a dangerous thing laughing at the wrong man, in these 
cases. 

‘‘ Where do you live ? ” said the Magistrate. 

” Vare-ever 1 can,” replied Bam. 

” Put down that, Mr. Jinks,” said the Magistrate, wlio 
was fast rising into a rage. 

‘‘Score it under,” said Sam. 

‘‘He 18 a vagabond, Mr. Jinks,” said the Magistrate. 
‘‘Hods a vagabond on his own statement, is ho not, Mr. 
Jinks?” 

‘‘Certainly, Sir.” 
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“Then 1*11 commit him—I’ll commit him, as such," 
said Mr. Nupkins, 

‘'This is a wery impartial country for justice,” said 
Sam. “Tlioro ain’t a magistrate going, as don’t commit 
himself, twice as often as ho commits other people.” 

At this sally another special laughed, and then tried 
to look so supornatiirally solemn, that the Magistrate 
detected him immediately. 

“ Grummer,” said Mr. Nupkins, reddening with passion, 
“ how dare you select such an inellicient and disreputable 
person for a special constable, as that man ? How dare 
you do it. Sir ? ” 

“ t am very sorry, your wasli-up,” stammered Grummer. 

“Very sorry’” said the furious Magistrate, “You 
shall repent of this neglect of duty, Mr. Grummer; you 
shall he made an example of. Take that fellow’s staff 
away. He’s drunk. Vou’ro drunk, follow.” 

“ I am not drunk, your worship,” said tlie man. 

“ You a)r drunk.” returned the Magistrate. “ How 
dare you say you are not drunk, Sir, when I say you are? 
Doesn’t lie smell of spirits, (rrummer ” 

“ Horrid, vour wasli-up,” replied Grummer, who had a 
vague impression tliat there was a smell of rum sotne- 
whcrc. 

“ T knew he did,” said Mr. Nupkins. “ I saw he w'as 
drunk when he first camii into the room, by his excited 
eye. Did you observe his excited eye, Mr. Jinks?” 

“ Certainl\, Sir.” 

“I haven't touched a drop of spirits this morning,” 
said tlio man, who was as sober a fellow as need bo, 

“How dare you tell me a falsehood?” said Mr 
Napkins. “ isn’t he drunk at this moment, Mr. Jinks?” 

“Certainly. Kir,” replied Jinks. 

“Mr. Jinks,” said the Magistrate, “I shall commit 

that man, for contempt. Make out his committal, Mr. 
Jinks.” 

And committed the special would have boon, only 
Jinks, who was the Magistrate’s advisor, having had a 
legal edu<;atiou of three years in a country attorney’s 
office, whispered the Magistrate that ho thought it 
wouldn’t do; so the Magistrate made a speech, and 
said, that in consideration of the special’s family, he 
would merely reprimand and discharge him. Accord- 
the special was abused voliemently for a quarter 
of an hour, and sent about his business; and Q^jpmmor, 
Dubbley, Muzizlo, and all the otlier specials murmured 
their admiration of the magnanimity of Mr. Nupkins. 

21 
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Now, Mr. Jinks/’ said the Magistrate, “ swear 
Grummer.” 

Grummet was sworn directly ; but as Gruinnior 
wandered, and Mr. Nupkins’ dinner was nearly ready, 
Mr. Nupkins cut the matter short, by putting leading 
questions to Grummer, whieli CTiuiniui'r answered as 
nearly in the adirmative as he could. So the examina¬ 
tion went off, all very smooth and coiufoitahle; and two 
assaults were proved against Mr. Welhu’, and a tlireat 
against Mr. Winkle, and a push against Mr. Snodgrass. 
And when all tins was done to tlie Magistrate’s satisfac¬ 
tion, the Magistrate and Afr. Jinks consiilled in whispcis. 

The consultation having lasted about ten minute-*, Mr. 
Jinks retired to his end of the table, and the Magistrate, 
with a preparatory cough, drew liimself in In-* e,hair, 
and was proceeding to commence Ins address, wlien Mr, 
Pickwick interposed. 

“1 beg your pardon, Sir, for intorrupting yon,” said 
Mr, Pickwick; “but before you proceed to exjn’ess, and 
act upon, any opinion you may have formed on the 
statements which have been made here, i must claim 
my right to be heard, so far as I am p(U'.sonany con¬ 
cerned.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Sir,” said the ^lagistiati-, porciup- 
torily. 

“ I must submit to you, Sir,”- -said TMr. Ihckwudv. 

“Hold your tongue, Sir,” interposed the Magistrate, 
“ or 1 shall order an officer to remove you.” 

“ You may order your officers to do whatever yefu please, 
Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick ; “ and 1 liave no doubt, from tlm 
specimen I have had of the subordination preserved 
among them, that whatever you order, they will oxoouto ; 
but Ibhall take the liberty, Sir, of claiming my nglit to 
be heard, until 1 am removed by force.” 

“ Pickvick and principle,” exclaimed Mr. Weller, in a 
very audible voice. 

“ Sam, be quiet,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Dumb as a drum vith a hole in it,” replied Sani. 

Mr. Nupkins looked at Mr. Pickwick with a gaze of 
intense astonishment, at his displaying sucli unwonted 
temerity; and was apparently about to return a very 
angry reply, when Mr. Jinks pulled him by the sleeve, 
and whispered something in his car. To Lliis, the 
Magistrate returned a half-audible answer, and then the 
whispering was renewed. Jinks was evidently remon¬ 
strating. 

At length the Magistrate, gulping down with a very 
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bad grace bis disinclination to hear anything more, turned 
to Mr. Pickwick, and said sharply—“ What do you want 
to say ? ” 

“ First,” said Mr. Pickwick, sending a look through his 
spectacles, under which even Napkins quailed, “First, 
1 wish to know wliat 1 and my friend have been brought 
hero for ? ” 

“Must I toll Inm'?” whispered the Magistrate to 
Jinks. 

“ 1 think you had bettor, Sir,” whispered Jinks to the 
Magistrate 

“ An information has been swoi’n before me,” said the 
Alagistrato, “ that it is apprehended you are going to fight 
a duel, and that tlio r>tlier man, Tiipman, is your aider 
and abettor in it. TI\ereforc--cli, Mr. Jinks?” 

“ Certainly, Sir.” 

“Therefore, T call upon you both, to—I think that’s 
tim course, Mi. Jinks'^” 

“ Certainly, Sir ” 

“ To—to what, Mr. Jinks'^” said the Magistrate, pet¬ 
tishly. 

“ To find bail, Sir.” 

“Yes. Therefore, 1 call upon you both—as I 
about to say, when 1 was interrupted by my clerk—to 
(ind bail.” 

“ (Tood bail,” wliisporcd Mr. Jinks. 

“ I sliall require good bail,” said the Magistrate, 

“ Town's-poople,” wliisp<‘red Jinks. 

“They must be town’s-poople,” said the Magistrate. 

“Fifty pounds oatli,” whispered Jinks, ‘ and liouse- 
holders, of course.” 

“ 1 shall require two sureties of fifty pounds each,” said 
the Magistrate aloud, with great dignity, “ and thoy^inust 
bo householders, of course.” 

“But, bloss my heart, Sir,” said Mr. E^ickwick, who, 
together with Mr. Tupman, was all amazomont and 
indignation , “ wo are iicrfeet strangers in this town. I 
have as little knowledge of any householders here, as I 
liave intention of fighting a duel with any body.” 

“ I dare say,” replied the Magistrate, “ i dare say— 
don’t you. ]\lr. Jinks ? ” 

“ Certainly, Sir.” 

“ Have you anything more to say ? ” inquired the 
Magistrate. 

Mr. Pickwick had a groat deal more to say, wli^cEi ho 
would no doubt have said, very little to his own advantage, 
or the Magistrate’s satisfaction, if ho had not, the moment 
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ho ceased speaking, been pulled by fcbo sleeve by Mr. 
Weller, with whom he was iminediatoly engaged in so 
earnest a conversation, that lie suffered tlie Magistrate’s 
inquiry to pass wholly unnoticed. Mr. Napkins was not 
the man to ask a question of tlie kind twice over ; and 
so, with another preparatory cough, lie proceeded, amidst 
the reverential and admiring silence of tlie constables, to 
pronounce his decision. 

He should fine Weller two pounds for tlie first assault, 
and three pounds f(^r the s(‘cond. Ho should line Winkle 
two pounds, and Snodgrass one pound, besides rofjuiring 
them to enter into tlieir own recognisanees to keep the 
peace towards all liis Ma]esty’s suh]e(‘ts, and especially 
towards his liogo servant, Daniel Crrumnier. Pickwick 
and Tupman lie had already held to hail. 

Immediately on the Magistrate ceasing to speak, INIr. 
Pickwick, with a smile mantling on his again-good- 
humoured countenaiK'e, stopped forward, and said— 

“ [ beg the Magistrate’s pardon, but may 1 request a 
few minutes’ private conversation with liim, on a matter 
of deep importance to himself*'^” 

" What * ” said the IVTagistrate. 

Mr. Pickwicik repeated his rcciuest. 

“This is a most extraordinary request,” said tlio Magi¬ 
strate—“a private interview'” 

“A private interview,” replied Mr. Pickwick, firmly; 
“only as a part of the information whicli I wish to 
communicate is derived from mv servant, I should wish 
him to be present.” 

The Magistrate looked at Mr. Jinks, Mr. Jinks looked 
at the Magistrate, and the ofiiccrs Inoktid at each other in 
amazement Mr. Nupkins turned suddenly pale, (’ould 
the ifian Weller, in a moment of remorse, have divulged 
some secret c;onspiraey for his assassination? It was a 
dreadful thought. He was a public man; and ho turned 
paler, as he thouglit of Julius (jjusar and Mr. Perceval. 

The Magistrate looked at Mr. Pickwick again, and 
beckoned 1^1 r. Jinks. 

“What do you think of this request, Mr. Jinks?” 
murmured Mr. Nupkins. 

Mr. Jinks, who didn’t exactly know what to think of it, 
and was afraid ho might offend, smiled feebly, after a 
dubious fashion, and, screwing up the corners of his 
moutli, sliook liis head slowly from side to side. 

Mg. Jinks,” said the Magistrate, gravely, “you are an 
ass. Sir.” 

At this little expression of opinion, Mr. Jinks smiled 
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again—rather more feebly than before—and edged him¬ 
self, by degrees, back into las own corner. 

Mr. Nupkius debated the matter within himself for a 
few seconds, and then, rising from liis chair, and requesting 
Mr. Pickwick and Sam to follow him, led the way into 
a small room whicti opened into the justice parlour. 
Desiring Mr. ihckwick to walk to tlie furtlier end of tlie 
little apartment, and liolding his hand upon the half- 
eloscd door, tliat he might be able to clfect an immediate 
escape, in case there was tlio least tendency to a display 
of liostiliLies, IMr. Napkins expressed lus readiness to 
lioar the comiuuincation, whatever it luigiit be. 

“ 1 will come to the point at once, Sir,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, “it affects yourself, and your credit, inatenally, I 
have every reason to believe, Sir, tliat you are harbouring 
111 your liouse, a gross impostor ^ 

“ Two,” interrupted Sam, “ Mulberry agin all natur, for 
tears and willainny.” 

“Sam,"’ said Mr Pickwick, “ li 1 am to render myself 
intolhgiblo to tins gentleman, 1 must beg you to control 
your feelings.*’ 

“ VVery sorry. Sir,” replied Mr. Weller; ‘'but when 1 
think o’ that ’cre Job, 1 can’t liclp opening the wal^^ a 
inch or two.” 

“ In fmc word, Sir,'* said Mr Pickwick, “ is my servant 
riglit m suspecting tliat a t ortain Captain Pit/-Marshall 
is m the liabit of visiting liere'^ Because,” added Mr. 
Pickwick, as he saw that Mr. Nupkins was about to otter 
a very indignant interruption -because, if he be, I know 
that person to be a— 

“ Hush, hush,” said Mr. Napkins, closing the door. 
“ Ivuovv him to he what, Sir?” 

“An unprincipled adventurer—a dishonourable charac¬ 
ter—a man who preys upon society, and makes easily- 
deceived people his dupes, Sir ; his absurd, his foolish, 
Jus wretched dupes, Sir,” said the excited Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Dear me,” said Mr. Nupkins, colouring up very red, and 
altering his whole manner directly. “ Dear mo, Mr.—” 

“ Pickvick,” said Sam. 

“ Pickwick,” said tlio Magistrate, “dear me, Mr. Pick¬ 
wick—pray take a scat—you cannot mean tliis? Captain 
Fitz-Marshall ! ” 

“Don’t call liiiu a cap’en,” said Sam, “nor Fitz- 
Marshall neither; lie ain’t neither one nor t’other. He’s 
a strolling actor, lie is, and his name’s Jingle; and^t ever 
there was a wolf m a mulberry suit, that ’ore Job Trotter’s 
him,” 
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“ It is very true, Sir,” said Mr, Pickwick, replying to 
the Magistrate's look of ainazeiiient; “ my only business 
in this town, is to expose tlie person of whom we now 
speak.” 

And Mr. Pickwick proceeded to pour into the horror- 
stricken ear of Mr. Napkins, an abridged account of all 
Mr. Jingle’s atrocities, lie related how he had first met 
him, how ho liad eloped witli Miss Wardle, liow ho had 
cheerfully resigned the lady for a poenniary consideration, 
how he liad entrapped him inUi a lady’s boarding-school 
at midnight, and how he (Mr. Pickwick) now felt it his 
duty to expose liis assumption of Ins present name and 
rank. 

As the narrative proceeded, all tlie warm blood in the 
body of Mr. Nupkius tingled up into tiic very tips of his 
ears, lie had picked up the Captain at a neiglihounug 
racc-course. Uliarnied witli Ins long list of anstociatic 
acquauitancc, his extensive tia\i‘l,and Ins fashionable de¬ 
meanour, Mrs. Nupkins and Mi^s Napkins had exlnhited 
Captain Fitz-^Iarshall, and quoted Captain Filz-Marshall, 
and hurled Cajitain Pit/-Marsliall at the devoted lieads 
of their select circle of acquaintance, until their bosom 
frirfmds, Mrs. Porkenliam and the ilis.s Puikouhams, and 
Mr. Sydney Porkenliam, were ready to burst with jealousy 
and despair. And now, to hear after all, that he was a 
needy adventurer, a strolling player, and if not a swindler, 
something so very like it, tliat it was hard to tell the 
difference! Heavens! what would the Porkenhams say! 
What would he the tiiumpli of Mr. Sydney Porkonham 
when he found that his adelresses had been slighted for 
such a rival! How should be nioet the eye of old Porken- 
ham at tlie next Quailer Sessions !—and what a handle 
would it be for the opposition magisterial party, if the 
story got abroad! 

“ But after all,” said Mr. Nupkins, brightening up for 
a moment, after a long pause . “after all, this is a mere 
statement. Captain Fitz-Marshall is a man of very eu- 
gagiiig rnauneis, and, I daiu say, lias many enemies. 
What proof liave you, of the truth of tliese representa¬ 
tions ? ** 

“Confront me with him,” said Mr. Pickwick, “that is 
all I ask, and all 1 require. (Confront liim witli me and 
my friends here ; you will want no furtlicr proof,” 

“ Why,” said Mr. Nupkins, “ that might be very easily 
done, ^or lie will be hero to-night, and then there would 
be no occasion to make the matter public, just—just—for 
the young man’s own sake, you know. I—I—should like 
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to cousult Mrs. Nupkijis on tlie propriety of the step, in 
the first iiistanco, though. At all events, Mr. Pickwick, 
wo must dospafccli this legal business before we can do 
anything else. Pray step back into the next room/' 

Into tlio next room they went. 

Grummer,’* said the Magistrate, in an awful voice. 

“ Your wash-up,” replied Grummcr, with the smile of 
a laveut ito, 

“ Come, come, Sir/’ said the Magistrate, sternly, “ don’t 
lot me sec any of tins levity here, it is very unbecoming, 
and 1 call assure \nu that ynn have very little to smile at. 
Was the aoeount vou gave me just now, strictly true? 
Now be careful, Sir 

“ 'V our wash up,’ stammered Gnimmer, “ I—” 

“ Oil, yni art' confused, are you ? ” said tlie Magistrate. 
“ Mr. Jinks, you observe this confusion ?” 

“ t’eiLamly, Sureplied Jinks. 

“Now,” said tiu' Magistrate, “just repeat your state¬ 
ment, Oruimnor, and again I warn you to be careful. Mr, 
Jinks, iakc his wonls down.” 

The unfui lunate Giuinmer proceeded to re-state hia 
CMiuplaint, liut, wluit Ix'twecn Mr. Jinks’s taking down hia 
woids, and llio Magistrate’s taking ilieiii up; his natfiral 
tcndenc\ to raniUlmg, and Ins extreme confusion, ho 
inanagea t(» get ni\ol\ed, in something under three 
minufc^s, in sucli a mass of entanglement and contradic¬ 
tion, liial ^Ir NupKins at once declared he didn’t believe 
him. So the hues were remitted, and Mr, Jinks found a 
couple ot bail iii no time. And all these solemn proceed¬ 
ings having been satisfactorily concluded, Mr. Gruramer 
wa-i igiioiniuiously ordered out—an awful instance of the 
instaluliLy of tuiinan greatness, and the uncertain tenure 
of great men’s favour. • 

Mrs Napkins was a majestic female in a blue gauze 
turban and a liglit brown wig. Misa Nupkins possessed 
all her mamma’s haugiitiness witliout the turban, and all 
iier ill nature without the wig , and whenever the exercise 
of tliese two amiable qualities involved mother and daughter 
in some unpleasant dilemma, as they not unfrequently did, 
they both concurred in laying the blame on the shoulders 
of Mr. Niipkins. Accordingly, when Mr. Nupkins sought 
Mrs. Nupkins, and detailed the communication which 
had been made by Mr, i^iekwick, Mrs. Nupkins suddenly 
recollected that siio had always expected something of the 
kind; that she liad always said it would be so; yiat her 
advice was never taken; that she really did not know 
what Mr. Nupkins supposed she was; and so forth. 
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“The ideal ” said Miss Napkins, forcing a tear of very 
scanty proportions, into the corner of each eye, “ the idea 
of my being made such a fool of I ” 

“ Ah I you may thank your papa, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Napkins ; “ how I have implored and begged tliat man to 
inquire into the Captain’s family connections , how 1 have 
urged aud entreated him to taki; some decisive step ! I am 
quite certain nobody would believe it—quite.” 

“ Blit, my dear,” said Mr. Nupkins. 

“ Don’t talk to me, you aggravating thing, don’t,” said 
Mrs. Nupkins. 

“My love,” said Mr. Nupkins, “you professed yourself 
very fond of Captain Fitz-Marshall. You have constaiitlv 
asked him here, my dear, and you have lost no opportunity 
of introducing him elsewhere.” 

“Didn’t i say so, Henrietta*^'’ said Mrs. Nupkins, ap¬ 
pealing to her daughter with the air of a much-injured 
female—“ Didn’t T say that your papa would turn louiui, 
and lay all this, at my door? Didn’t I say so'-*” Here 
Mrs. Nupkins sobbed. 

“Oh pa! ” remonstrated Miss Nupkins. And here she 
sobbed too. 

“vlsn’t it too much, when he has brought all this dis¬ 
grace aud ridicule upon us, for him to taunt me with being 
the cause of it?” exclaimed Mrs. Nupkins. 

“How can we ever shew ourselves in society!” said 
Miss Nupkins. 

“ How can we face the Forkeuhams! ” said Mrs. 
Nupkins. 

“ Or the Origgs’s ' ” said Miss Nupkins. 

“ Or the Slummintowkens ' ” said Mrs. Nupkins. “ But 
what does your papa care! What is it to him ’ ” At this 
dreadful reflection, Mrs, Nupkins wept with mental 
anguish, and Miss Nupkins followed on the same side 

Mrs. Nupkins’ tears continued to gush forth, with great 
velocity, until she had gained a little time to think the 
matter over, when she decided in her own mind, that the 
beat thing to do, would be to ask Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends to remain until the Captain’s arrival, and then to 
give Mr. Pickwick the opportunity he sought. If it ap¬ 
peared that he had spoken truly, the Captain could be 
turned out of the house without noising the matter 
abroad, and they could easily account to the Porkenhams 
for his disappearance, by saying that ho had been ap- 
pointeih through the Court influence of his family, to the 
Governor-Generalship of Sierra Deono, or Sangur Point, 
or any other of those salubrious climates which enchant 
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Europeans so mucli, that, when they onno get thoro, thoy 
can hardly ever prevail upon themselves to come back 
again. 

When Mrs. Nupkins dried up her tears, Miss Nupkins 
dried up Jins, and Mr. Nupkins was very glad to settle 
the matter as Mrs. Nupkins liad proposed. So Mr. Pick¬ 
wick and his fneiids, having waslied off all marks of their 
late encounter, were introduced to the ladies, and soon 
afterwards to tlicir dinner, and Mr. Weller, wfiom the 
Magistrate witli his peculiar sagacit), had dis(;overed in 
lialf an lumr Lo he one ol the ^lne^^t fellows ahvc, was 
consi^^ned lo the care and guardianship of Mr. Mu/^xle, 
who was specially enjfjined to take him below, and make 
mucli of liini. 

“ Mow de Jo, Sir?” Hf\id Mr. Muzzle, as he conducted 
Mr. WtJlcr down the kitchen stairs. 

Why, no con-siderable change lias taken place in the 
stale ol my s' stem, since 1 see you cocked up hchiiid your 
goveriioT’s cliair in the parlour, a little vile ago,” replied 
Sam. 

“ ^'ou will excuse my not taking more notice of you 
then,” said Muzzle. ‘‘ Vou see, master liadii't intro¬ 
duced UK, tlieu. fjord, how fond he is of you, Mr. WeWor, 
to bo sure ’ ” 

“ All,” said Sam, “ wfiat a pleasant chap he is ! ” 
v\in't ho ” jeplied Mr. Muzzle. 

“ So mucii humour,” said Sam. 

“ And such a man to speak,” said Mr. Muzzle. ” llow 
las ideas How, don't they?” 

“Wonderful,” replied Sam, “they comes a pouring 
out, knocking each other’s heads so fast, that they seems 
to stun one another, you liardly know wiiat he’s artcr, 
do you ? ” • 

“That’s tlui great merit of his style of speakiug,” re¬ 
joined Afr. Muzzle. “Take care of the last stop, Mr. 
Wei lei. Would you like to wash your hands, Sir, before 
wo join tlui ladles ? 1-foro's a sink, witli the water laid on, 
Sir, and a clean jack towel beliind the door,” 

“ All, porliaps 1 may as veil have a rinse,” replied Air. 
Weller, ap])lying plenty of yellow soap to the towel, and 
rubbing away, till his face shone again. “How many 
ladies are tliere ? ” 

“Only two in our kitchen,” said Mr. Muzzle, “cook 
and ’ousomaid. We keep a boy to do the dirty work, and 
a gal besides, but tlioy dine in the waahus.” • 

“Oh, thoy dines in the washus, do they?” said Mr. 
Weller. 
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“ Yes,” replied Mr. Muzzle, “ we tried ’em at our table 
when they first come, but we couldn’t keejp ’em. The 
gal’s manners is dreadful vulgar; and the boy breathes 
so very hard while he’s eating, that we found it impossible 
to sit at table with him.” 

“ What a young grampus! ” said Mr. Weller. 

“Oh, dreadful,” rejoined Mr. Muzzle; “but that is 
the worst of country service, Mr. Weller; the juniors is 
always so very savage. This way. Sir, if you please—this 
way.” 

And preceding Mr. Weller, with the utmost politeness, 
Mr. Muzzle conducted him into the kitchen. 

“ Mary,” said Mr. Muzzle to the pretty servant-girl, 
“ this is Mr. Weller, a gentleman as master has sent 
down, to be made as comfortable as possible.” 

“ And your master’s a knowin’ hand—and has just sent 
me to the right place,” said Mr. Weller, with a glance of 
admiration at Mary. “ If I was master o’ this here house, 
I should alvays find the materials for comfort vere Mary 
vas.” 

“ Lor, Mr. Weller 1 ” said Mary, blushing. 

“Well, I never! ” ejaculated the cook. 

“ Bless me, cook, I forgot you,” said Mr. Muzzle. 
“ Mr. Weller, let me introduce you.” 

“How are you. Ma’am?” said Mr. Weller. “Wery 
glad to see you, indeed; and hope our acquaintance may 
be a long ’un, as the gen’l’m’n said to the fi’-pun, note.” 

When this ceremony of introduction had been gone 
through, the cook and Mary retired into the back kitchen 
to titter for ten minutes ; and then returning, all giggles 
and blushes, they sat down to dinner. 

Mr^ Weller’s easy manner and conversational powers 
had such irresistible influence with his new friends, that 
before the dinner was half over, they were on a footing of 
perfect intimacy, and in possession of a full account of 
the delinquency of Job Trotter. 

“ I never could a-bcar that Job,” said Mary. 

“ No more you never ought to, my dear,” replied Mr. 
:jVeller. 

“ Why not ? ” inquired Mary. 

‘ “ ’Cos ugliness and svindlin’ never ought to be formiliar 
vlth elegance and wirtew,” replied Mr. Weller. “Ought 
they, Mr. Muzzle ? ” 

“ Not W no means,” replied that gentleman. 

HeE3 M^ry laughed, and said the cook had made her; 
and the cook laughed, and said she hadn’t. 

“ I ha’n’t got a glass,” said Mary. 
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"Drink vith me, my dear,” said Mr. Weller. "Put 
your lips to this here tumbler, and then 1 can kiss you by 
deputy.” 

" For shame, Mr. Weller,” said Mary. 

" What’s a shame, my dear? ” 

" Talkin’ in that way.” 

"Nonsense; it ain't no harm. It’s natur; ain’t it 
cook ? ” 

" Don’t ask mo imperence,” replied the cook, in a high 
state of delight: and hereupon the cook and Mary laughed 
again, till what between the beer, and the cold meat, and 
the laughter combined, the latter young lady was brought 
to the verge of choking—an alarming crisis from which 
she was only recovered by sundry pats of the back, and 
other necessary attentions, most delicately administered 
by Mr. Samuel Weller. 

In the midst of all this jollity and conviviality, a loud 
ring was heard at the garden-gate, to which the young 
gentleman who took his meals in the wash-house, im¬ 
mediately responded. Mr. Weller was in the height of 
his attentions to the pretty housemaid; Mr. Muzzle was 
busy doing the honours of the table; and the cook had 
just paused to laugh, in the very act of raising a Iflage 
morsel to her lips, when the kitchen-door opened, and in 
walked Mr. Job Trotter. 

We have said in walked Mr. Job Trotter, but the state¬ 
ment is not distinguished by our usual scrupulous 
adlierence to fact. The door opened, and Mr. 'Trotter 
appeared. He wottld have walked in, and was in the 
very act of doing so indeed, when catching sight of Mr. 
Weller, he involuntarily shrunk back a pace or two, and 
stood gazing on the unexpected scene before him, perfectly 
motionless with amazement and terror. • 

" Here he is,” said Sam, rising with great glee. " Why, 
we were that wery moment a speaking o’ you. How are 
you ? Vere have you been ? Come in.” 

And laying his hand on the mulberry collar of the un¬ 
resisting Job, Mr. Weller dragged him into the kitchen; 
and looking the door, handed the key to Mr. Muzzle, who 
very cooly buttoned it up, in a side-pocket. 

" Well, here’s a game,” cried Sam. " Only think o’ my 
master havin’ the pleasure o’ meetin’ your’n, up stairs, 
and me havin’ the joy o’ meetin’ you down here. How 
are you gettin’ on, and how is the chandlery bis’ness 
likely to do ? Veil, I am so glad to see you. Ho^happy 
you look. It’s quite a treat to see you, ain’t It, Mr. 
Murale? ” 
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“ Quite,” said Mr. Muzzle. 

*' So cheerful he is,” said Sam. 

“ In such good spirits,” said Muzzle. 

” And so glad to see —that makes it so much more 
comfortable,” said Sam. ” Sit down ; sit down.” 

Mr. Trotter suffered himself to be forced into a chair 
by the fireside. He cast his small eyes first on Mr. Weller, 
and then on Mr. Muzzle, but said nothing. 

“Well, now,” said Sam, “afore these here ladies, I 
should just like to ask you, as a sort of curiosity, vether 
you don’t oon-sider yourself as moo and veil-behaved a 
young genTm’n as ever used a pink check pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief, and the number four collection ? ” 

“ And as was ever a-going to be married to a cook,” said 
that lady, indignantly, “ the willain! ” 

“ And leave off his evil ways, and set up in the chandlery 
line, arterwards,” said the housemaid. 

“Now, I'll tell you what it is, young man,” said Mr. 
Muzzle, solemnly, enraged at the last two allusions, “ this 
here lady (pointing to tlie cook) keeps company with me; 
and when you presume. Sir, to talk of keeping chandlers’ 
shops with her, you injure me in one of the most delicatest 
points in which one man can injure another. Do you 
understand that, Sir?” 

Here Mr. Muzzle, who had a great notion of his elo¬ 
quence, in which he imitated his master, paused for a 
reply. 

But Mr. Trotter made no reply. So Mr. Muzzle pro¬ 
ceeded in a solemn manner— 

“ It’s very probable. Sir, that you won’t be wanted up 
stairs for several minutes, Sir, because iny master is at 
this moment particularly engaged in settling the hash of 
your Aaster, Sir; and therefore you’ll have leisure. Sir, 
for a little private talk with me, Sir. Do you understand 
that. Sir ? ” 

Mr. Muzzle again paused for a reply ; and again Mr. 
Trotter disappointed him. 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. Muzzle. “ I’m very sorry to 
hette to explain myself before the ladies, but the urgency 
of the case will be my excuse. The back kitchen’s empty, 
Sir; if you will step in there. Sir, Mr. Weller will see fair, 
and we can have mutual satisfaction ’till the bell rings. 
Follow me, Sir.” 

As Mr. Muzzle uttered these words, he took a step or 
two tov^ards the door; and by way of saving time, began 
to pull off bis coat as he walked along. 

Now the cook no sooner heard the concluding words of 
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this desperate challenge, and saw Mr. Muzzle about to put 
it into execution, than'she uttered a loud and piercing 
shriek; and rushing on Mr. Job Trotter, who rose from his 
chair on the instant, tore and bufToted his large flat face, 
with an energy peculiar to excited females, and twining 
her hands in his long black hair, tore therefrom about 
enough to make five or six dozen of tlio very largest-sized 
mourning-rings. Having accomplished this feat with all 
the ardour which her devoted love for Mr. Muzzle inspired, 
.she staggered back ; and being a lady of very excitable and 
delicate feelings, instantly fell under the dresser, and 
fainted away. 

At this moment, the hell rang. 

“That’s for yon, .Job Trotter,” said Sam; and before 
Mr. Trotter could oiTer remonstrance or reply—even 
before he had tune to staunch tlie wounds inflicted by 
the insensible lady—Sara seized one arm and Mr. Muzzle 
the other; and omi pulling before, and the other push¬ 
ing behind, they convoyed him up stairs, and into the 
parlour. 

It was an impressive tableau. Alfred Jingle, Esquire, 
alias Captain Pitz-Marshall, was standing near the door 
with his hat m his hand, and a smile on his face, wliolly 
unmoved by his very unpleasant situation. Confronting 
him, stood Mr. Pickwick, who had evidently been in¬ 
culcating some high moral lesson, for his left hand was 
beneath his coat tail, and his right extended in air, as was 
his wont when delivering himself of an impressive address. 
At a little distance stood Mr Tupman with indignant 
countenance, carefully held back by his two younger 
friends ; and at the further end of the room were Mr. 
Nupkins, Mrs. Nupkins, and Miss Napkins, gloomily 
grand, and savagely vexed. * 

“What prevents me,” said Mr. Nupkins, with magi¬ 
sterial dignity, as Job was brought in—“what prevents 
me from detaining these men as rogues and impostors? 
It is a foolish mercy. What prevents rao ? ” 

“ Pride, old fellow, pride,” replied Jingle, quite at his ease. 
“ Wouldn’t do—no go—caught a captain, eh ?—ha ! ha I 
very good—husband for daughter—biter bit—make it 
public—not for worlds—look stupid—very 1 ” 

“ Wretch,” said Mrs. Nupkins, “ we scorn your base 
insinuations.” 

“ I always hated him ” added Henrietta. 

“ Oh, of course,” said Jingle. “ Tall young mvi—old 
lover—Sydney Porkenham—rich—fine fellow—not so rich 
as captain, though, eh?—turn him away—off with him— 
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anything for captain—nothing like captain anywhere— 
all the girls—raving mad—oh, Job, eh 

Here Mr. Jmgle laughed very heartily; and Job, 
rubbing his hands with delight, uttered the first sound 
he had given vent to since ho entered the house—a low 
noiseless chuckle, which seemed to intimate that ho en¬ 
joyed his laugh too much, to lot any of it o.scapc in sound. 

“ ]\rr. Nupkins,” said the elder lady, “ this is not a fit 
conversation fur the servants to overhear. Let these 
wretches be removed.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. Nupkins. “ Muzzle.” 

“ Your worship.” 

“Open the front door.” 

“ Yes, your worship.” 

“Leave the house,” said lifr. Nupkins, waving his hand 
emphatically. 

Jingle smiled, and moved towards the door. 

“Stay,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

Jingle stopped. 

“I might,” said Mi. Pickwick, “have taken a much 
greater icvengo for the treatment I have experienced at 
your hands, and that of your hypocritical friend there.” 

itfere Job Trotter bowed with great politeness, and laid 
his hand upon ins heart. 

“1 say,” said Mr. Pickwick, growing gradually angry, 
" that I might have taken a greater revenge, but I content 
myself with exposing you, which I consider a duty 1 owe 
to society. This is a leniency. Sir, which I hope you will 
remember.” 

When Mr. Pickwick arrived at this point, Job Trotter, 
with facetious gravity, applied his hand bo his ear, as if 
desirous not to lo-se a syllable he uttered. 

“ And T have only to add. Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, now 
thoroughly angry, “ that 1 consider you a rascal, and a— 
a ruffian—and—and worse than any man I ever saw, or 
heard of, except that very pious and sanctified vagabond 
in the mulberry livery.” 

“ Ha! ha! ” said Jingle, “good fellow, Pickwick—fine 
heart—stout old boy—but must 'not bo passionate—bad 
thing, very—bye, bye—see you again some day—keep up 
your spirits—now Job—trot.” 

With these words, Mr. Jingle stuck on his bat in his 
old fashion, and strode out of tlie room. Job Trotter 
paused, looked round, smiled, and then with a bow of 
mock .solemnity bo Mr. Pickwick, and a wink to Mr. 
Weller, the audacious slyness of which, baflles all descrip¬ 
tion, followed the footsteps of his hopeful master. 
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“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, as Mr. Weller was follow¬ 
ing. 

“Sir.” 

” Stay bore.” 

Mr. Weller seemed uncertain. 

‘‘Stay here,” repeated Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Mayn’t I polish that ere Job oil, in the front garden ? ” 
said Mr. Weller. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

” Mayn’t I kick him out o’ the gate, Sir"^” said Mr. 
Weller. 

“ Not on any account,” replied his uiastor. 

For the first time since his engagement, Mr. Weller 
looked, for a moment, discontented and unhappy. But his 
countenance immediately cleared up, for the wily Mr. 
Muzzle, by concealing himself behind the street door, and 
rushing violently out, at the right instant, contrived with 
groat dexterity to overturn both Mr. Jingle and his attend¬ 
ant, down the flight of steps, into the American aloe tubs 
that stood bonoath. 

‘‘ Having discliargod my duty, Sir,” said i\Ir. Pickwick 
to Mr. Nupkins, “ I will, with my friends, bid you fare¬ 
well. While wo thank you for such hospitality a3*Wo 
have received, permit me to assure you in our joint names 
that wo should not have accepted it, or consented to extri¬ 
cate ourselves in this way, from our previous dilemma, had 
wo not been impelled by a strong sense of duty. Wo 
return to London to-morrow. Your secret is safe witli 

US.” 

Having thus entered his protest against their treatment 
of the morning, Mr. Pickwick bowed low to the ladies; 
and notwitlistaudiag the solicitations of the family, left 
the room with his friends. 

‘‘ Get your hat, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘‘ It’s below stairs. Sir,” said Sam, and ho ran down 
after it. 

Now there was nobody in the kitchen, but the pretty 
housemaid; and as Sam’s hat wa.s mislaid, ho had to look 
for it, and the pretty housemaid lighted him. They had 
to look all over the place for the hat; and the pretty 
housemaid, in her anxiety to find it, went down on her 
knees, and turned over all the things that were heaped 
together in a little corner by the door. It was an awk¬ 
ward corner. Yon couldn’t get at it without shuttiug the 
door llrst. ^ 

‘‘Hero it is,” said the pretty housemaid, “This is it, 
ain’t it?” 
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“ Let me look,” said Sam, 

The pretty housemaid had btood the candle on the lloor; 
and as it gave a very dim light, Sam was obliged to go 
down on /ns knoos before ho could see whether it really 
was his own hat or not. Tt was a remarkably small 
corner, and so—it was nobody's fault but the man’s who 
built the house—Sam and the pretty housemaid were 
necessarily very close together. 

“ Ves, this IS it,” said Sam. “ Clood hve.” 

Good-bve,” said the pretty liousomaid. 

‘‘Good'hyc,” said Sam and as he said it, lie dropped 
the hat tliat had cost so much trouble looking for. 

“How awkward yon are,” said the pretty housemaid 
“Yoiril lose it again, if you don't take care ” 

So just to prevent his losing it again, slie pat it on for 
him. 

Whether it was that tlic pretty housemaid’s face looked 
prettier still, when it was raised towards Sam’s, or whether 
it was the accidental consequence of their being so near 
each other, is matter of uncertainty to tins day, but Sam 
kissed her. 

“ You don’t mean to say you did that on purpose.” saul 
the^pretty housemaid, blushing. 

“ No I didn’t then,” said Sam , ” but I will now.” 

So he kissed her again. 

“ Sam.” said Mr. Pickwick, calling over the banisters. 

“Coming, Sir.” replied Sam, running up stairs. 

“ How long you have been,” said Mr. Pickwu^k 

“ There was something behind tht; door, Sir, wliioh per- 
wented our getting it open, for over so long,” replied Sam. 

And this was tlic first passage of Mr. Weller's first love, 

CltAPTRU .YXVl 

WHICH CONTAINS A BIHHF ACCOLINI' OF THE PKO- 
(HIESS OF THE ACHTON OF HAIOEU. AGAINST 
PICKWICK 

H aving accomplished tlie main end and object of bis 
j >urney by the exposure of Jingle, Mr. Pickwick re¬ 
solved on immediately returning to London, with the view 
of becoming acquainted with the prot^codings which had 
been taken against him, m the moan time, by Messi's. 
Dodson and Eogg. Acting upon this resolution with all 
the energy and decision of Ins character, ho raountod to 
the b^ck seat of tlie first coacli, wliich loft Ipswich on 
the morning after the memorable occurrences detailed at 
length in the two preceding chapters; and accompanied^ 
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by his three friends and Mr. Samuel Weller, arrived in 
the metrupoha m perfect health and safety, the same 
evening. 

Here the friends for a short time separated. Messrs. 
Tupman, Winkle, and Snodgrass, repaired to their several 
homos to make such pi'oparations as might be requisite 
for their forthcoming visit to Dingley Dell; and Mr. Pick¬ 
wick and Sam took up tlieir present abode in very good, 
old-fashioncd, and ctomfortablo quarters, to wit, the George 
and S'ulture '^J^avern and Hotel, George Yard, Lombard 
Street. 

Mr. Pu kwick had dmed, finislicd his second pint of par¬ 
ticular port, pulled Ins silk handkerchief over his head, 
put his loot on the fender, and thrown himself back in an 
easy chair, when the eutraucc of Mr. Weller with his 
carpet bag aroused him from his tranquil meditations. 

“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘*Sir,” said Mr. Wollcr. 

“ I liave just been thinking, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
“that having left a good many things at Mrs. Bardell’s, 
in Goswoll Street, I ought to arrange for taking them 
away, before L leave town again.” 

“ Wer^ good, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“1 could send lliem to Mr. Tupman’s for the present, 
Sam, ’ continiKMi Mr. Pickwick, “but, before we take them 
away, it is necossary tliat tlioy should be looked up, and 
put Logether. 1 wisli you would step up to Goswell 
Street, Sam, and arrange about it.” 

“ At once, Sir?” inquired Mr, Weller. 

“At oiicu,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “And stay, Sam,” 
added Mr. Pickwick, pulling out his purse, “there is 
somi» rent to pay. The quarter is not due till Christmas, 
but ^ou may pay it, and iiave done with it. A month’s 
notice tornuuatos my tenancy. Here it is, written out. 
(live It, and tell Mrs. Bardoll she may put a bill up, as 
soon as she likes.” 

“ Weiy good, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller; “anythin’ more, 
Sir?” 

“Notliing more, Sain,” 

Mr. Weller stopped slowly to the door, as if he expected 
something further; slowly opened it, slowly stepped out, 
and had slowly closed it within a couple of inches, when 
Mr. Pickwick called out— 

“ Sam.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Mr. Weller, stepping quicklj^ back, 
and closing the door behind him. 

“I have no objection, Sam, to your endeavouring to 

2Z 
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ascertain how Mrs. Bardell herself, seems disposed 
towards mo, and whether it is really probable that this 
vile and groundless action is to bo carried to extremity. 
I say I do not object to your doing this, if yon wish it, 
Sam,’' said Mr. Pickwick. 

Sam gave a short nod of intelligence, and left the 
room. Mr. Pickwick drew the silk handkerchief once 
more over his head, and composed himself for a nap ; 
Mr. Weller promptly walked forth to execute his com¬ 
mission. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when he reached Qoswell 
Street. A couple of candles were burning in the little 
front parlour, and a couple of caps were rellected on the 
window-blind. Mrs. Bardell had got company. 

Mr. Weller knocked at the door, and after a pretty 
long interval—occupied by the party without, in whistling 
a tune, and by the party within, in persuading a refrac¬ 
tory flat candle to allow itself to be lighted—a pair of 
small boots pattered over the floor-cloth, and Master 
Bardell presented himself. 

“Veil, young townskip,” said Sam, “how’s mother?” 

i‘ She’s pretty well,” replied Master Bardell, “ so am I.” 

“ Veil, that’s a mercy,” said Sam ; “ tell her I want to 
speak to her, my hinfant fernomenon.” 

Master Bardell, thus adjured, placed the refractory flat 
candle on the bottom stair, and vanished into tiie front 
parlour with his message. 

The two caps reflected on the window-blind, were the 
respective head-dresses of a couple of Mrs. Bardell’s most 
particular acquaintance, who had just stepped in, to 
have a quiet cup of tea, and a little warm supper of a 
couple of sets of pettitoes and some toasted cheese. The 
cheese was simmering and browning away, most delight¬ 
fully, in a little Dutch oven before the fire, and the 
pettitoes were getting on deliciously in a little tin sauce¬ 
pan on the hob; and Mrs. Bardell and her two friends 
were getting on very well, also, in a little quiet con¬ 
versation about and concerning all their particular 
friendr and acquaintance, when Master Bardell came 
back from answering the door, and delivered the message 
entrusted to him by Mr. Samuel Weller. 

“ Mr. Pickwick's servant I ” said Mrs. Bardell, turning 
pale. 

“Bless my soul I ” said Mrs. Cluppins. 

“ Wall, I raly would not ha’ believed it, unless I had 
ha’ happened to ha’ been here I ” said Mrs. Sanders. 

Mrs. Cluppins was a little brisk, busy-looking woman; 
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and Mrs. Sanders was a hig, fat, heavy-faced personage ; 
and the two were tljo company. 

Mrs. Bardoll folt it proper to he agitated; and as none 
of tlie three exactly knew whether, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, any <;ornmunicati()n, otherwise than through 
Dodsoii and h'ogg, ouglit to be hold with Mr. Pickwick’s 
servant, they were all rattier taken by surprise. In this 
state of indecision, obviously tlie hrst thing to be done, 
was to thump the bov for finding Mr. Weller at tlie door. 
So las mother tluiinped him, and he cried melodiously. 

“ Hold your noise -do—you naughty creetur,” said Mrs, 
Bardoll 

“ Yes; don't won it your poor mother,” said Mrs Sanders. 

“ She’s quite enough to worrit her, as it is, without you. 
Tommy,” said Mtn. Cluppms, with sympathising resigna¬ 
tion. 

“ Ah ! worse luck, poor lamb! ” said Mrs. Sanders. 

At all wliicb moral rollections, Master Bardell howled 
the louder. 

“ Now, wliat shaU I do ” said Mrs. Bardell to Mrs. 
Clu ppins. 

“ I think you ought to see Inm,” replied Mrs. Cluppius. 

But on no account without a witness ” 

“ T tlniik two witnesses would be more lawful,” said 
Mrs. Sanders, who, like tlie other friend, was bursting 
with curiosity. 

‘‘ Perhaps ho\l better come m liere,” said Mrs Bardell. 

“To be sure,” replied Mrs. Cluppins, eagerly catching 
at the idea—“ Walk in. young man. and shut the street 
door first, plea.se.” 

Mr. Weller immediately took the hint; and presenting 
himself in the parlour, explained his business tc^ Mrs. 
Bardell, thus— 

“ Wery sorry to 'easiou any personal inconweuieuce, 
Ma’am, as tlio housebreaker said to the old lady van ho 
put her on the hro ; hut as me and my governor’s only 
just come to town, and is just going away agin, it can’t 
bo lielpod, you see.” 

“ Of course, the young man can't help the faults of his 
master,” said Mrs, Cluppins, much struck by Mr. Weller's 
appearance and conversation. 

“ Certainly not,” chimed in Mrs. Sanders, wlio, from 
certain wistful glances at the little tin saucepan, seemed 
to bo engaged in a mental calculation of the probable 
extent of the pettitoes, in the event of Sam’s beiug^asked 
to stop supper. 

“ So all I’ve come about, is just this here,” said Sam, dis- 
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regarding the interruption—“ First, to give my governor’s 
notice—there it is. Secondly, to pay the rent—hero it is. 
Thirdly, to say as all his tilings is to be put together, and 
given to anybody as we sends for ’em. Fourthly, that you 
may let the place as soon as you like—and that’s all.” 

‘‘ Whatever has liappened,” said IMrs, llardell, “ I 
always have said, and always will say, that in every re¬ 
spect but one, Mr. Pickwick has always behaved himself 
like a perfect gentleman. His money always was as good 
as the bank—always.” 

As Mrs. Bardcll, said this, she applied her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and went out of tlie room to get the receipt. 

Sam well knew that he had only to remain quiet, and 
the women were sure to talk, so ho looked alternately at 
the tin saucepan, the toasted cheese, the wall, and the 
ceiling, in profound silence. 

” Poor dear ! ” said Mrs. Cluppins. 

“ Ah, poor thing ! ” replied Mrs. Sanders. 

Sam said nothing. He saw they were coming to the 
subject. 

‘‘I raly cannot contain myself,” said Mrs. Cluppins, 
” I think of such perjury. 1 don't wish to say any- 

tliing to make you uncomfortable, young man, but your 
master’s an old brute, and I wish 1 bad him here to tell 
him so.” 

“ I vish you had,” said Sam. 

“To see how dreadful she takes on, going moping 
about, and taking no pleasure in nothing, except when 
her friends comes in, out of charit>, to sit with her, and 
make her comfortable,” resumed Mrs. Cluppins, glancing 
at the tin saucepan and the Dutch oven, “ it’.s shocking.” 

“ B^rbareous,” said Mrs. Sanders. 

“And your master, young man, a gentleman with 
money, as could never feel the expense of a wife, no more 
than nothing,” continued Mrs. Cluppins, with great 
volubility; “Why, there ain’t the faintest shade of an 
excuse for his behaviour. Why don’t he marry her?” 

“ Ah,'’ said Sam, “ to be sure ; that’s the question.” 

“Question, indeed,” retorted Mrs. Cluppins; “she’d 
question him, if she’d my spirit. Uows’ever, there is law 
for us women, mis’rable creeturs as they’d make us, if 
they could ; and that your master will find out, young 
man, to his cost, afore he’s six months older.” 

At this consolatory reflection, Mrs. Cluppins bridled up, 
and stalled at Mrs. Sanders, who smiled back again. 

“ The action’s going on, and no mistake,” thought 
Sam, as Mrs, Bardell re-entered with the receipt. 
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“ Here’s the receipt, Mr. Weller,” said Mrs. Bardell, 
“and here’s the change, and I hope you’ll take a little 
drop of somothiug to keep the cold out, if it’s only for old 
acquaintance sake. Mr. Weller ” 

Sam saw tlie advatitago he slimild gain, and at once 
acquiesced, whereupon Mrs. l^ardell produced from a 
small closet a black bottle and a wino-glass, and so great 
was her abstrardion in lier deep mental aHliction, that, 
after filling Mr. Weller’s glass, slio brought out three more 
wine-glasses and filled tliorn too. 

“ Tjaiik, Mrs l^ardoll,” said Mrs. Oliippins, “ see what 
you’ve been and done.” 

“ Well, that is a good one! ” ejaculated INTrs Sanders. 

“ Ah, my poor head said Mrs. Bardell, with a faint 
smile. 

Sam understood all this, of course, so lie said at once, 
that he never eould drink before supper, unless a lady 
drank with h:m. A groat deal of laughing ensued, and 
then Mrs. Sanders voluntciired to humour him, so she 
took a slight sip out of her glass ^J'hon Sam said it must 
go all round, so they all took a sliglit sip. Then little 
Mrs. Cluppins proposed as a toast, “Success to Haijdell 
against Pickwick ” ; and then the ladies emptied their 
glasses in honour of the sentiment, and got very talkative 
directly. 

“1 suppose you’ve hoard what’s going forward, Mr. 
Weller?” said Mrs. Baidell. 

“I’ve heerd souietliin’ on it,” replied Sam. 

“ It’s a terrible thing to bo dragged before the i^ublic, 
in that way, ^Tr. Weller,” said Mrs. Bardell; “but 1 see 
now, that it’s the only thing 1 ouglit to do, and my 
lawyers, Mr, Dodson and Fogg, tell mo that, wi^h the 
evidence as we sliall calk wo must suct*eed. I don’t know 
what I should do, Mr. Weller, if I didn’t.” 

The more idea of Mis. Bardell failing in her action, 
affected Mrs Sanders so deeply, that she was under the 
necessity of re-filling and re-emptying her glass im¬ 
mediately ; feeling, as she said afterwards, that if she 
hadn’t had the presence of mind to have done so, she 
must have dropped. 

“ Yen is it expected to come on ? ” inquired Sam. 

“ Either in February or March,” replied Mrs. Bardell. 

“ What a number of witnesses tliere’ll ho, won’t tliere? ” 
said Mrs. Cluppins. 

“ Ah, won’t thoro I ” replied Mrs. Sanders. 

” And won’t Mr. Dodson and Fogg be wild if the plaintiff 
shouldn't get it ? ” added Mrs. Cluppins, “ when they do it 
on speculation ! ” 
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“ Ah I won’t they! ” said Mrs. Sanders. 

" But the plaintiff must get it,” resumed Mrs. Cluppins. 

“ I hope so,” said Mrs. Bardoll. 

“Oh, there can’t be any doubt about it,” rejoined Mrs. 
Sanders. 

“Veil,” said Sam, rising and setting down his glass. 
“All I ean say is, that T wish }()u maij get it.” 

“Tliank’ee, Mr. Weller,” saidi^Irs Bardell, fervently. 

“ And of them Dodson and Fogg, as docs these sort o’ 
things on spec,” continued Mr. Welh'r, “as veil as for 
the other kind and gen’rous people o’ tlie same purfession, 
as sets people by the oars free gratis for nothin’, and sets 
their clerks to work to find out little disputes among 
their neighbours and acquaintance as vants settlin’ by 
moans o’ lawsuits—all I can say o’ them is, that T vish 
they had the revard I’d give ’em.” 

“Ah, I wish they liad the reward that every kind and 
generous heart would be inclined to bestow' upon them,” 
said tlie gratified Mrs Bardell. 

“Amen to that,” replied Sam, “and a fat an’ happy 
livin’ they’d get out of it. Vish you good-night, ladies.” 

Tp tlu! great relief of Mrs. Sanders, Sam was allowed to 
depart, without any reference on the part of the hostess 
to the pettitoes and toasted cheese, to which the ladies, 
with such juvenile assistance as Master Bardoll could 
afford, soon afterwards rendered the amplest justice— 
indeed they wholly vanished, before their strenuous ex¬ 
ertions. 

Mr. Weller wended his way back to the George and 
Vulture, and faitlifully recounted to liis master, such 
indications of the sharp practice of Dodson and Fogg, as 
he had contrived to pick up in his visit to Mrs. Bardell’s. 
An interview with Mr. Porker next day, more than con¬ 
firmed Mr. Weller’s statement; and Mr. Pickwick was 
fain to prepare for his Christmas visit to Dmgley Dell, 
with the pleasant anticipation that some two or three 
months afterwards, an action brought against him for 
damages, sustained by reason of a breach of promise of 
marriage, would be publicly tried in the Court of Common 
Pleas; the plaintiff having all the advantages derivable 
not only from the force of circumstances, but from the 
sharp practice of Dodson and Fogg to boot. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

SAMUEL WELLER MAKES A PILCRFMAGE TO DORK- 
1N(L AND BEHOLDS HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW 

fllHEHE still romaining au interval of two days, before 
I the time agreed upon, for the departure of the Pick- 
wickians to Dingloy Doll, Mr. Weller sat himself down 
m a back room at the George and Vulture, after eating 
an early dinner, to muse on the best way of disposing of 
hiR time. It was a lemarkably fine day; and he had not 
turned the matter over in his mmd ten minutes, when he 
was suddenly struck lilial and affectionate ; and it occurred 
to him so strongly that he ought to go down to see his 
father, and pay his duty to his mother-in-law, that he 
was lost in astonishment at his own reraissness in never 
thinking of this moral obligation before. Anxious to 
atone for his past neglect without another hour’s delay, 
he straightway walked up stairs to Mr. Pickwick, and re¬ 
quested leave of absence for this laudable purpose. 

“ Certainly, Sam, certainly,” .said Mr. Pickwick, his eyes 
glistening with delight at thi.s manifestation of good 
feeling, on the part of his attendant; “certainly, Sitm.” 

Mr. Weller made a grateful bow. 

“I am very glad to .see that you have so high a sense 
of yoiir duties as a son, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I always had. Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“ That’s a very gratifying reflection , Sam,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, approvingly. 

“ Wory, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller; “if ever I vantod 
anythin' o’ my father, I always asked for it in a wery 
'spectful and obligin’ manner. If lie didn’t give it mo, 
I took it, for fear I should bo led to do anythin’*wrong, 
through not havin’, it. I saved him a world o’ trouble 
this vay, Sir.” 

“That’s not precisely what I meant, Sam,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, shaking his head with a slight smile. 

“ All good foehn’. Sir—the wery best intentions, as the 
gon’l’m’n said von he run away from his wife, ’cos she 
seemed unhappy with him,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“ You may go, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Thank’ee, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller; and having made 
his best bow, and put on his best clothes, Sam planted 
himself on the top of the Arundel coach, and journeyed 
on to Dorking. ^ 

The Marquis of Granby, in Mrs. Weller’s time, was 
quite a model of a road-side public-house of the better 
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class—just large enough to be convenient, and small 
enough to be snug. On the opposite side of the road was 
a large sign-board on a high post, representing the head 
and shoulders of a gentleman with an apoplectic counten¬ 
ance, in a rod coat, with deep blue fac mgs, and a touch o{ 
the same over his three-cornered hat, for a sky. Over 
that again, were a pair of flags, and beneath tlic last 
button of his coat were a couple of canuou , and the 
whole formed an expressive and uudoubled likeness of 
the Marquis of Granby of glorious memory 'I’he bar 
window displayed a choice collection of geranium plants, 
and a well-dusted row of spirit phial.s The open sliutters 
bore a variety of golden inscriptions, eulogistic of good 
beds and neat wines; and the choice group of country¬ 
men and hostlers lounging about the stable-door and 
horse-trough, afforded presumptive proof of the ex¬ 
cellent quality of the ale and spirits which were sold 
within. Sam Weller paused, when he dismounted from 
the coach, to note all the.se little indications of a thriving 
business, with the eye of an experienced traveller, and 
having done so, stepped in at once, Inghly ^.atisfied witli 
everything he had observed. 

" Row, then,” said a shrill female voice, the instant Sam 
thrust in his head at the door, ” what do you want, young 
man ? ” 

Sam looked round in the direction whence the voice 
proceeded. It came from a rather stout lady of comfort¬ 
able appearance, who was seated beside the fireplace in 
the bar, blowing the fire to make the kettle boil for tea. She 
was not alone, for on the other side of the fireplace, sitting 
bolt upright in a high-backed chair, was a man in thread¬ 
bare black clothes, with a back almost as long and still as 
thato£*the chair itself, who caught Sam’s most particular 
and especial attention at once. 

Ho was a prim-faced, rod-nosed man, with a long thin 
countenance and a semi-rattlesnake sort of e^e—rather 
sharp, but decidedly bad. He wore very short trousers, 
and black-cotton stockings, which, like the rest of his 
apparel, were particularly rusty. His looks were starched, 
but his white neckerchief was not; and its long limp ends 
straggled over his closely-buttoned waistcoat lu a very 
uncouth and unpicturesque fashion. A pair of old, worn, 
beaver gloves, a broad-brimmed hat, and a faded green 
umbrella, with plenty of whalebone sticking through the 
bottom,,as if to counterbalance the want of a handle at 
the top, lay on a chair beside him ; and being disposed in 
a very tidy and careful manner, seemed to imply that the 
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red-nosed man, whoever he was, had no intention of going 
away in a hurry. 

To do the red-nosod man justice, ho would have been 
very far from wise if he had entertained any such inten¬ 
tion, for, to judge from all appearances, ho must have 
been possessed of a most desirable circle of acquaintance, 
if he could have reasonably expected to be more comfort¬ 
able anywhere else. The fire was blazing brightly, under 
the influence of the bellows, and the kettle was singing 
gaily, under the influence of both. A small tray of tea- 
things was arranged on the table , a plate of hot buttered 
toast was gently simmering before the lire ; and the red- 
nosod man himself was busily engaged in converting a 
largo slice of bread, into the same agreeable edible, 
through the instrumentality of a long brass toasting- 
fork. Beside him, stood a glass of rooking hot pine-apple 
rum and water, with a slice of lemon in it; and every 
time the red-nosed man stopped to bring the round of 
bread to bis eye, with the view of ascertaining how it got 
on, ho imbibed a drop or two of the hot pine-apple rum 
and water, and smiled upon the rather stout lady, as she 
blew the fire. 

Sam was so lost m the contemplation of this comfiTrt- 
able scene, that ho suflorod the first inquiry of the rather 
stout lady to pass wholly unheeded. It was not until it 
had been twice repeated, each time in a shriller tone, 
that he became conscious of the impropriety of his 
behaviour. 

“ Governor in ” inquired Sam, m reply to the question. 

“ No, ho isn’t,” replied Mrs. Weller, for the rather 
stout lady was no other than tlie quondam relict and sole 
executrix of the dead-and-gone Mr. Clarke;—“No, ho 
isn’t, and I don’t expect him, either.” 

“ I suppose he’s a driviu’ up to-day ? ” said Sam. 

“Ho may bo, or ho may not,” replied Mrs. Weller, 
buttering the round of toast which the red-no.sod man 
had just finished; “ 1 don’t know, and, what’s more, I 
don’t care. Ask a blossm’, INIr. Stiggms.” 

The red-nosed man did as he was desired, and instantly 
commenced on the toast with fierce voracity. 

The appearance of the red-nosed man had induced Sam, 
at first sight, to more than half suspect that ho was the 
deputy shepherd, of whom his estimable parent had 
spoken. The moment ho saw him eat, all doubt on the 
subject was removed, and ho perceived at once tha^ if he 
proposed to take up his temporary quarters where he 
was, he must make his footing good without delay. He 
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therefore commenced proceedings by putting his arm 
over the half-door of the bar, coolly unbolting it, and 
leisurely walking in. 

“ Mother-in-law,” said Sam, “ how are you ? ” 

“ Why, I do believe he is a Weller,” said Mrs. W., 
raising her eyes to Sam’s face, with no very gratified 
expression of countenance. 

” 1 rayther think he is,” said the iinporturbablc Sam ; 
“and I hope this here reverend gcn’l’m’n 11 excuse me 
saying that I wish 1 was tlie Weller as owns you, mother- 
in-law.” 

This was a double-barrelled compliment, it implied 
that Mrs. Weller was a most agreeable female, and also 
that Mr. Stiggins liad a clerical appearance. It made a 
visible impression at once; and Sam followed up his 
advantage by kissing his mother-in-law. 

“ Get along with you,” said Mrs. Weller, pushing him 
away. 

“ For shame, young man,” said the gentleman with the 
red nose. 

“No offence. Sir, no offence,” replied Sam, “you’re 
wery right, though, it ain’t the right sort o' thing, von 
m6rthers-in-Iaw is young and good-looking, is it. Sir ? ” 

“ It’s all vanity,” said Mr. Stiggms. 

“ Ah, so it is,” said Mrs. Weller, sotting her cap to 
rights. 

Sam thought it was, too, but ho held his peace. 

The deputy shepherd seemed by no means best pleased 
with Sam’s arrival ; and when the first effervescence of 
the compliment had subsided, even Mrs Weller looked as 
if she could have spared him without the smallest in¬ 
convenience. However, there lie was ; and as ho couldn’t 
bo dacently turned out, they all throe sat down to tea. 

“ And how’s father ? ” said Sam. 

At this inquiry, Mrs. Weller raised her hands, and 
turned up her eyes, as if the subject wore too painful to 
bo alluded to. 

Mr. Stiggins groaned. 

“What’s the matter with that ’ore gen’l’m’n?” in¬ 
quired Sam 

“He's shocked at the way your father goes on in,” 
replied Mrs. Weller. 

“ Oh, he is, is he?” said Sam. 

“ And with too good reason,” added Mrs. Weller, 
gravely. 

Mr. Stiggins took up a fresh piece of toast, and groaned 
heavily. 
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“ He is a dreadful reprobate,” said Mrs, Weller. 

“ A man of wrath ! ” exclaimed Mr. Stiggins. And ho 
took a large semi-circular bite out of the toast, and 
groaned again. 

Sam felt very strongly disposed to give the reverend 
Mr. Stiggins something to groan for, but ho repressed his 
inclination, and merely asked, “ What's the old 'un up to, 
now ? ” 

“Up to, indeed!” said Mrs. Weller, “oh, he has a 
hard heart Night after night does this excellent man— 
don’t frown, Mr Stiggins, T will say you art’ an excellent 
man—^oome and sit here, for hours together, and it has 
not the least effect upon him.” 

“ Well, that IS odd,” said Sam , “ it 'iid have a wcry con¬ 
siderable effect upon me, if I was in his place, 1 know that.” 

“The fact is, my young friend,” said Mr. Stiggins, 
solemnly, “ he has an obdurate bosom. Oh, my young 
friend, who else could have resisted the pleading of 
sixteen of our fairest sisters, and withstood their oxlior- 
tations to subscribe to our noble society for providing the 
infant negroes in the West Indies with flannel waistcoats 
and moral pocket handkerchiefs.” 

“What’s a moral pocket ankerclior'^ ” said Sain^ “1 
never see one o’ them articles o’ fiirnitor.” 

“Those which combine amusement with instruction, 
my young friend," replied Mr. Stiggins, “ blending select 
tales with wood-cuts.” 

“ Oh, 1 know,” said Sam, “ them as hangs up in the 
linen-drapers’ shops, with beggars’ petitions and all that 
’ero upon ’em ? ” 

Mr. Stiggins began a third round of toast, and nodded 
assent. 

“ And ho wouldn’t be persuaded by the ladies, w^nildn’t 
he ? ” said Sam. 

“ Sat and smoked his pipe, and said the infant negroes 
wore—what did lie say the infant negroes were?’’said 
Mrs. Weller. 

“ Little humbugs,” replied Mr. Stiggins, deeply affected. 

“ Said the infant negroes were little humbugs,” re¬ 
peated Mrs. Weller. And they both groaned at the 
atrocious conduct of the elder Mr. Samuel. 

A great many more iniquities of a similar nature might 
have boon disclosed, only the toast being all eaten, the 
tea having got very weak, and Sam holding out no in¬ 
dications of meaning to go, Mr. Stiggins suddenly re¬ 
collected that he had a most pressing appointment with 
the shepherd, and took himself off accordingly. 
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The tea-things had been scarcely put away, and the 
hearth swept up, when the London coach deposited Mr. 
Weller senior at the door, his legs deposited him in the 
bar, and his eyes showed him his son. 

“ What, Sammy ! ” exclaimed the father. 

“ What, old Nobs! ” ejaculated the son. And they 
shook hands heartily. 

“ Wery glad to see you, Sammy,” said the older Mr. 
Weller, “ though how you’ve managed to get over your 
mother-in-law, is a mystery to me. I only vish you’d 
write me out the receipt, that’.s all.” 

“ Hush ! ” said Sam, “ she’s at home, old feller.” 

“She ain’t vithin bearin’,” replied Mr. Weller; “she 
always goes and blows up, down stairs, for a couple of hours 
arter tea; so we’ll j'ust give ourselves a damp, Sammy.” 

Saying this, Mr. Weller mixed two glasses of spirits and 
water, and produced a couple of pipes ; and the father 
and son sitting down opposite each other, Sam on one 
side the fire, in the high-backed chair, and Mr. Weller 
senior on the other, in an easy ditto, they proceeded to 
enjoy themselves with all duo gravity. 

“Anybody been here, Sammy?” asked Mr. Weller 
senior, drilv, after a long silence. 

Sam nodded an expressive assent. 

“Red-nosed chap?” inquired Mr. Weller. 

Sam nodded again. 

“Amiable man that ’ere, Sammy,” said ISIr. Weller, 
smoking violently. 

“ Seems so,” observed Sam. 

“ Good hand at accounts,” .said Mr. Weller. 

“ Is he ? ” said Sam. 

“ Borrows eiglitceiipenco on Monday, and comes on 
Tuesday for a shillin’ to make it up half-a-crown; calls 
again on Vensday for another half-crown to make it five 
shillm’s, and goe.s on, doubling, till he gets it up to a five 
pund note in no time, like them sums in the ’rithmetic 
book ’bout the nails in the horse’s shoos, Sammy,” 

Sam intimated by a nod that he recollected the problem 
alluded to by his parent. 

“ So you vouldn’t subscribe to the flannel veskits ? ” said 
Sam, after another interval of smoking. 

“Cert’uly not,” replied Mr. Weller; “what’s the good 
o’ flannel veskits to the young niggers abroad? But I’ll 
tell you what it is, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, lowering 
his voi^e, and bending across the ftre-place, “I’d come 
down wery handsome towards straight veskits for some 
people at home,” 
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As Mr. Wollor said this, he slowly recovered his former 
position, and winked at his first-born, in a profound 
manner. 

“ It cort'nly seems a queer start to send out pocket 
ankerohers to people as don’t know tlio use on ’em,” 
observed Sam. 

“They’re alvays a doin’ some gammon of that sort, 
Sammy,” replied his father. “ T’otlier Sunday 1 vas 
walkin’ up the road, ven who should I see a standm’ at a 
chapel-door, with a blue soup-plate lu her hand, but your 
mother-in-law. I wenly believe there was change for a 
couple o* suv’rms in it, then, Sammy, all in ha’pence; 
and as the people come out, tlicy rattled the pennies m, 
till you’d ha’ tliought that no mortal plate as ever was 
baked, could ha’ stood the wear and tear. What d’ye 
think it was all for ? ” 

“For another tea-drmkin*, perhaps,” said Sam. 

“Not a bit on it,*’ replied the fatlior; “for the 
shepherd’s water-rate, Sammy.” 

“The shepherd’s water-rate! ” said Sam. 

“Ay,” replied Mr. Weller, “there was three quarters 
owin’, and the slieplierd hadn’t paid a farden, not he— 
perhaps it rniglit be on account tliat the water warn! o’ 
much use to liim, for it’s wery little o’ that bap ho drinks, 
Sammy, wery ; he knows a trick wortli a good Imlf do:ien 
of that, ho docs, llows’ovcr, it warn’t paid, and so they 
cuts tlie water olf. Down goes the sliepherd to chapel, 
gives out as lie’s a persecuted saint, and says he hopes 
the heart of the turncock as cut the w'ater off, ’ll be 
softened, and turned in the right vay, but he rayther 
thinks he’s booked for sometlim’ uncomfortable. Upon 
this, the women calls a meetm’, sings a hymn, wobes your 
mother-in-law into the chair, wolunleors a col-loctioh next 
Sunday, and hands it all over to the shepherd. And if he 
ain’t got enough out on ’em, Sammy, to make him free of 
the water company for life,” said Mr. Weller, m con¬ 
clusion, “I’m one Dutchman, and you’re anotlier, and 
that’s all about it.” 

Mr. Weller smoked for some minutes in silence, and 
then resumed— 

“The worst o’ these here shepherds is, my boy, that 
they reg’larly turns the heads of all the young ladies, 
about here. Lord bless their little hearts, they thinks it’s 
all right, and don’t know no better; but they’re the 
wictims o’ gammon, Samivel, they’re the wic^ms o’ 
gammon.” 

“ I s’pose they are,” said Sam. 
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“Nothin’ else,’’ said Mr. Weller, shaking his head 
gravely; “ and wot aggrawates me, Samivol, is to see ’em 
a wastin’ all their time and labour in making clothes for 
copper-coloured people as don’t want ’em, and taking no 
notice of the flesh-coloured Christians as do. If I’d my 
vay, Samuel, I’d just stick some o’ these here lazy 
shepherds behind a heavy wheel-barrow, and run ’em up 
and down a fourteeu-iiich-wide plank all day. That ’ud 
shake the nonsense out of ’em, if anythin’ vould.” 

Afr. Weller having delivered this gentle recipe with 
strong emphasis, eked out by a variety of nods and con¬ 
tortions of the eye, emptied his glass at a draught, and 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, with native dignity. 

He was engaged in this operation, when a shrill voice 
was heard in the passage. 

“ Here’s your dear relation, Sammy,’’ said Mr. Weller ; 
and Mrs. W. hurried into the room. 

“Oh, you’ve come back, have you 1 ” said Mrs. Weller. 

“Yes, my dear,’’ replied Mr. Weller, filling a fresh 
pipe. 

“ Has Mr. Stiggins been back‘d’’ said Mrs. Weller. 

‘‘No, my dear, ho hasn't,’’ replied Mr. Weller, lighting 
the pipe by the ingenious process of holding to the bowl 
thereof, between the tong.-^, a red-hot coal from the ad¬ 
jacent fire; “and what’s more, my dear, I shall manage 
to surwive it, if ho don’t come back at all.” 

“ Ugh, you wretch,” said Mrs. Weller. 

“ Thank’ee, my love,” said Mr. Weller. 

“Come, come, father,” said Sam, “ none o' those little- 
lovin’s afore strangers. Here’s the reverend gen’l’m’n a 
cornin’ in now.” 

At this announcement, Mrs. Weller hastily wiped off 
the tears which she had just begun to force on ; and Mr. 
W. drew his chair sullenly into the chimney corner. 

Mr. Stiggins was easily prevailed on, to take another 
glass of the hot pine-apple rum and water, and a second, 
and a third, and then to refresh himself with a slight 
supper, previous to beginning again. Ho sat on the same 
side as Mr. Weller senior; and every time he could con¬ 
trive to’do so, unseen by his wife, that gentleman indicated 
to his son the hidden emotions of his bosom, by shaking 
his fist over the deputy shepherd’s head, a process which 
afforded his son the most unmingled delight and satisfac¬ 
tion, the more especially as Mr. Stiggins went on, quietly 
drmkicg the hot pine-apple rum and water, wholly un¬ 
conscious of what was going forward. 

The major part of the conversation was confined to 
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Mrs. Weller and the reverend Mr. Stiggms; and the 
topics principally descanted on, were the virtues of the 
shepherd, the worthiness of his flock, and the high crimes 
and misdemeanours of everybody beside—dissertations 
which the elder Mr. Weller occasionally interrupted by 
half-suppressed references to a gentleman of the name of 
Walker, and other running commentaries of the same 
kind. 

At lengtli Mr. Stiggius, with several most indubitable 
symptoms of having quite as much pme-apple rum and 
water about him, as he could comfortably accommodate, 
took his liat and his leave; and Sarn was, immediately 
afterwards, sliewn to bed by his fatlier. The respectable 
old gentleman wrung his hand fervently, and seemed 
disposed to address some observations to his sou, but on 
Mrs. Weller advancing towards Inm, he appeared to 
relinquish his intention, and abruptly bade him good-uight. 

Sam was up betimes next day, and having partaken of 
a hasty breakfast, prepared to return to Londou. He 
had scarcely set foot without tlic house, wlieu his father 
stood before him. 

“doin’, Sammy‘S” inquired Mr. Weller. 

“ Off at once,” replied Sam, 

I vish you could inuflle that 'ere Stiggins, and take 
him with you," said Mr. Weller. 

“ I am ashamed o’ you, old two-for-his-heels,” said Sam, 
reproaclifully, “ what do you let him shew his red nose 
in the Markis o* Granby at all, fur? " 

Mr. Weller the elder fixed on his sun an earnest look, 
and replied 'Cause I’m a married man, Samivcl,,’cause 
I’m a marricid man. Von you're a married man, Samivel, 
you’ll understand a good many things as you don't under¬ 
stand now ; but vether it’s worth while going through so 
much, to learn so little, as the charity-boy said von ho got 
fo tho end of tho alphabet, is a matter o* taste. 1 rayther 
think it isn’t." 

“ Well," said Sam, “ good-bye.*’ 

“ Tar, tar, Sammy,” replied his father. 

“I’ve only got to say tins here," said Sam, stopping 
short, “that if I was the proporiator o’ the Markis o’ 
Granby, and that ’ere Stiggins came and made toast in 
my bar, I’d—” 

“What?” interposed Mr. Weller, with great anxiety. 
“ What?" 

“ Pison his rum and water,” said Sam. * 

“ No I ” said Mr. Weller, shaking his son eagerly by the 
hand, “ would you raly, Sammy,—would you, though ? ” 
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“ I would,” said Sam. “I wouldn’t be too hard upon 
him, at first: I’d just drop him in the water-butt, and 
put the lid on : and tlien if I found he was insonsible to 
kindness, I’d try the other porsvasion.” 

The elder Mr. Weller bestowed a look of deep, unspeak¬ 
able admiration on his son, and, having once more grasped 
his hand, walked slowly away, revolving in his mind the 
numerous reflections to which his advice had given rise. 

Sam looked after him, till lie turned a corner of the 
road, and then set forward on his walk to Loudon. Ho 
meditated at first on the probable consequences of his 
own advice, and the likelihood and unlikelihood of his 
father’s adopting it. Ho dismissed the subject from his 
mind, however, with the consolatory reflection that time 
alone would shew; and this is just the reflection we 
would impre.ss upon the reader. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 



COOD-HU MOCKED CllKiyTMAB CHAETEK CON¬ 
TAINING AN ACCOCNT OB' A WEDDING, AND 
HOME OTHER SrOHTB BESIDE, WHICH ALTHOUGH 
,.IN THElIl WAY, EVEN AS GOOD CUSTOMS AS 
MARRIAGE ITSELB’, ARE NOT QUITE SO REIdGI- 
OUSLY KEPT UR, IN THESE DEGENERATE TIMBIS 


A S brisk as bees, if not altogether as light as fairies, did 
the four Pickwickiaus assemble on the morning of 
tlie twenty-second day of December, in the year of grace 
in which these, their faithfully-recorded adventures, were 
undertaken and accomplished. Christmas was close at 
hand, in all his bliifl and hearty lionesty ; it was the season 
of hospitality, merriment, and opon-hoartednoss ; the old 
year ivas preparing, like an ancient philosopher, to call 
his friends around him, and amidst the sound of feasting 
and revelry to pass gently and calmly away. Gay and 
merry was the time; and right gay and merry were at 
least four of the numerous hearts that were gladdened 
by its coming. 

And numerous indeed are the hearts to which Christmas 
brings p- brief season of happiness and enjoyment. How 
many families whose members have been dispersed and 
scattered far and wide, in the restless struggles of life, are 
then reunited, and meet once again in that happy state of 
companionship and mutual good-will, whicli is a source of 
such ^ure and unalloyed delight, and one so incompatible 
with tile cares and sorrows of the world, that the religious 
belief of the most civilised nations, and the rude traditions 
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of the roughest savages, alike number it among the first 
joys of a future state of existence, provided for the blest 
and happy ! How many old recollections, and how many 
dormant sympathies, does Christmas time awaken ! 

Wo write these words now, many miles distant from 
the spot at which, year after year, wo mot on that day, 
a merry and joyous circle. Many of the hearts that 
throbbed so gaily then, have ceased to beat ; many of the 
looks that shoDO so brightly then, have ceased to glow ; 
the hands wo grasped, have grown cold; the eyes we 
sought, Iiavo liid tlioir lustre in the grave; and yet the 
old house, the room, the mfjrry voices and smiling faces, 
the jest, the laugh, the most minute and trivial circum¬ 
stance connected with those happy meetings, crowd upon 
our mind at each recurronco of tiie season, as if the last 
assemblage had been but yesterday. Happy, happy 
Christmas, that can win us hack to the delusions of our 
childish days, that can recall to the old man the pleasures 
of his youth, and transport tlie sailor and the traveller, 
thousands of miles away, back to his own fireside and his 
quiet homo ! 

But wo are so taken up, and occupied, with the good 
qualities of Christinas, who, by the way, is quitft a 
country gentleman of the old school, that wo are keeping 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends waiting in the cold, on the 
outside of the Mugglcton coach, which they have just 
attained, well wrapped up, in great coats, shawls, and 
comforters. The portmanteaus and carpet-bags have 
been stowed away, and Mr. Weller and the guard are 
endeavouring to insinuate into the fore-boot a huge cod¬ 
fish several sizes too largo for it, which is snugly packed 
up, in a long brown basket, with a layer of straw over the 
top, and which has boon left to the last, in order that he 
may repose in safety on the half-dozen barrels of real 
native oysters, all the property of Mr. Pickwick, which 
have been arranged in regular order, at the bottom of the 
receptacle. The interest displayed in Mr. Pickwick’s 
countenance is most intense, as Mr. Weller and the 
guard try to squeeze the cod-lish into the boot, first head 
first, and then tail first, and then top upwards, and then 
bottom upwards, and then side-ways, and then long-ways, 
all of which artifices the implacable cod-tish sturdily 
resists, until the guard accidentally hits him in the very 
middle of the basket, whereupon he suddenly disappears 
into the boot, and with him, the head and shoulders of 
the guard himself, who, not calculating upon so *?uidden 
a cessation of the passive resistance of the cod-fish, 

23 
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experiences a very unexpected shock, to the unsraother- 
able delight of all the porters and by-standers. Upon 
this, Mr. Pickwick smiles with groat good humour, and 
drawing a shilling from his waistcoat pocket, begs the 
guard, as he picks himself out of the boot, to drink his 
health in a glass of hot brandy and water, at which, the 
guard smiles too, and Messrs. Snodgrass, Winkle, and 
Tupman, all smile in company. 'Ihe guard and Mr. 
Weller disappear for five minutes, most probably to get 
the hot brandy and water, for they smell very strongly of 
it, when they return, the coachman mounts to the box, 
Mr. Weller jumps up behind, the I’ickwickiaus pull their 
coats round their legs, and their sliawls over their noses; 
the helpers pull the horse-cloths oil, the coachman shouts 
out a cheery “ All right,” and away tliev go. 

They had rumbled through the stioets, and jolted over 
the stones, and at length reach the wide and open country. 
The wheels skim over the hard and frosty ground; and 
the horses, bursting into a cantor at a smart crack of the 
whip, stop along the road as if the load behind them, 
coach, passengers, cod-fish, oyster barrels, and all, were 
but a feather at their heels. They have descended a 
gentle slope, and enter upon a level, as compact and dry 
as a solid block of marble, two miles long. Another crack 
of the whip, and on they speed, at a smart gallop, the 
horses tossing their heads and rattling the harness as if 
in exhilaration at the rapidity of the motion, while the 
coachman holding whip and reins in one hand, takes off 
bis hat with the other, and resting it on his knees, pulls 
out his handkerchief, and wipes his forehead, partly be¬ 
cause he has a habit of doing it, and partly because it’s as 
well to shew the passengers how cool ho is, and what an 
easyihing it is to drive four-in-hand, when you have had 
as much practice as he has. Having done this very 
leisurely (otherwise the effect would be materially im¬ 
paired), he replaces his handkerchief, pulls on his hat, 
adjusts his gloves, squares his elbows, cracks the whip 
again, and on they speed, more meirily than before. 

A few small houses scattered on either aide of the road, 
betoken'the entrance to some town or \illago. The lively 
notes of the guard’s key-bugle vibrate in the clear cold 
air, and wake up the old gentleman inside, who carefully 
letting down the window-sash half way, and standing 
sentry over the air, takes a short peep out, and then care¬ 
fully pulling it up again, informs the other inside that 
they’re going to change directly; on which the other 
inside wakes himself up, and determines to postpone his 
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next nap until after the stoppage. Again the bugle sounds 
lustily forth, and rouses the cottager’s wife and children, 
who peep out at the house-door, and watch the coach till 
it turns the corner, when they once more crouch round 
the blazing fire, and throw on another log of wood against 
father comes homo, while father himself, a full mile off, 
has just exclianged a friendly nod with the coachman, 
and turned round, to take a good long stare at the vehicle 
as it whirls away. 

And now the bugle plays a lively air as the coach rattles 
through the ill-paved streets of a country town ; and the 
coachman, undoing tlio buckle which keeps his ribands 
together, prepares to throw them off the moment he stops. 
Mr, Pickwick emerges from his coat collar, and looks 
about him with groat curiosity; perceiving which, the 
coachman informs Mr. Pickwick of the name of the town, 
and tells him it was market-day yesterday, both which 
pieces of information Mr. Pickwick retails to his fellow- 
passengers, whereupon they emerge from tlioir coat collars 
too, and look about them also. ^Ir. Winkle, who sits at 
the extreme edge, with one leg dangling in the air, is 
nearly precipitated into the street, as the coach twists 
round the sharp corner by the cliecsemonger’s shop, End 
turns into the market-place ; and before Mr. Snodgrass, 
who sits next to him, has recovered from his alarm, they 
pull up at the inn yard, where the fresh horses, with 
cloths on, are already waiting. The coachman throws 
down the reins and gets down himself, and the other out¬ 
side passengers drop down also, except those who have 
no great confidence in their ability to got up again, and 
they remain where they are, and stamp their feet against 
the coach to warm them ; looking witli longing eyes and 
red noBoa at the bright fire in the inn bar, and the fprigs 
of holly with rod borrioa which ornament the window. 

But the guard has delivered at the corn-dealer’s shop, 
the brown-paper packet ho took out of the little pouch 
which hangs over his shoulder by a leathern strap, and 
has soon the horsea carefully put to, and has thrown on 
the pavement the saddle which was brought from London 
on the coach-roof, and has assisted in the conference 
between the coachman and the hostler about the grey 
mare that hurt her off-fore-leg last Tuesday, and he and 
Mr. Weller are all right behind, and the coachman is all 
right in front, and the old gentleman inside, who has 
kept the window down full two inches all this tin^e, has 
pulled it up again, and the cloths are off, and they are 
all ready for starting, except the “ two stout gentlemen,” 
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whom the coachman inquires after with some impatience. 
Hereupon the coachman, and the guard, and Sam Weller, 
and Mr. Winkle, and Mr Snodgrass, and all the hostlers, 
and every one of the idlers, who arc more in number than 
all the others put together, shout for the missing gentle¬ 
men as loud as they can bawl. A distant response is 
hoard from the yard, and Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman 
come running down it, quite out of breath, for they have 
been having a glass of ale a-piece, and Mr. Pickwick’s 
fingers are so cold that he has been full five minutes before 
he could find the sixpence to pay for it. The coachman 
shouts an admonitory “Now, then, gen’lm’n,” the guard 
re-echoes it—the old gentleman inside, thinks it a very 
extraordinary thing that people will get down when they 
know their isn’t time for it—Mr. Pickwick struggles up 
on one side, Mr. Tupman on the other, Mr. Winkle cries 
“All right,” and off they start. Shawls are pulled up, 
coat collars are readjusted, the pavement ceases, the 
houses disappear; and they are once again dashing along 
the open road, with the fresh clear air blowing in their 
faces, and gladdening their very hearts within them. 

Such was the progress of Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
by *the Muggleton Telegraph, on their way to Dingloy 
Dell ; and at three o’clock that afternoon, they all stood, 
high and dry, safe and sound, hale and hearty, upon the 
steps of the Blue Lion, having taken on the road quite 
enough of ale and liraudy, to enable them to bid defiance 
to the frost that was binding up the earth in its iron 
fetters, and weaving its beautiful net-work upon the trees 
and hedges. Mr. Pickwick was busily engaged in count¬ 
ing the barrels of oysters, and superintending the dis¬ 
interment of the cod-fish, when ho felt himself gently 
pullefi by the skirts of the coat; and looking round, he 
discovered that the individual who resorted to this mode 
of catching his attention, was no other than Mr. Wardle’a 
favourite page, better known to tlie readers of this un¬ 
varnished history by the distinguishing appellation of 
the fat boy. 

“Aha'” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Aha ! ” said the fat boy. 

And as ho said it, he glanced from the cod-fish to the 
oyster-barrels, and chuckled joyously. He was fatter than 
ever, 

“ Well, you look rosy enough, my young friend," said 
Mr. Pjckwick. 

“ I’ve been asleep, right in front of the tap-room fire,” 
replied the fat boy, who had heated himself to the colour 
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of a new chimney-pot, in the course of an hour’s nap, 
“ Master sent me over with the chay-cart, to carry your 
luggage up to the house. He’d ha’ sent some saddle horses, 
but he thought you’d rather walk, being a cold day.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Pickwick, hastily, for he re¬ 
membered how they liad travelled over nearly the same 
ground on a previous occasion. “ Yes, we would rather 
walk. Here, Sam.” 

"Sir,” saiil Mr. Weller. 

“Help Mr. Wardle’s servant to put the packages into 
the cart, and then iide on with him. Wc will walk for¬ 
ward at once.” 

Having given this direction, and settled with the 
coachman, Mr. Pickwick and his three friends struck 


into the footpatli across the holds, and walked briskly 
away, leaving Mr. Weller and the fat boy confronted 
together for the first time. Sam looked at the fat boy 
with great astonishment, but without saying a word ; and 
began to stow the things rapidly away in the cart, while 
the fat boy stood quietly by, and seemed to think it a 
very interesting sort of thing to see IMr. Weller working 
by himself. 

" There,” said Sam, throwing in the last carpet bag. 
" There they are.” 

" Yes,” said the fat boy, in a very .satisfied tone, " there 
they are.” 

“Veil, young twenty stun,” said Sam, "you're a nice 
specimen of a prize boy, you are.” 

" Thank’ee,” said the fat boy. 

" You ain’t got nothin’ on your mind, as makes you 
fret yourself, have you ? ” inquired Sam. 

"Not as I knows on,” replied the boy, 

" I should rayther ha’ thought, to look at you, tiftit you 
was a-Iabourm’ under an unrequited attachment to some 
young ’ooman,” said Sam. 

The fat boy shook his head. 

" Veil,” said Sam, “ Pm glad to hear it. Do you ever 
drink anythin’ ? ” 

"1 likes eating, better,” replied the boy. 


" Ah,” said Sam, " I sliould ha’ s’posed that; but what 
I mean is, should you like a drop of anjthin’ as’d warm 
you ? but I s’pose you never was cold, with all them elastic 
fixtures, was you ? ’ 

“Sometimes,” replied the boy ; " and I likes a drop of 
something, when it’s good.” • 

“Oh, you do, do you?” said Sam, "come this vay, 
then.” 


(4 
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The Blue Lion tap was soon gained, and the fat boy 
swallowed a glass of liquor without so much as winking— 
a feat which considerably advanced him in Mr. Weller’s 
good opinion. Mr. Weller having transacted a similar 
piece of business on his own account, they got into the 
cart. 

“ Can you drive? ” said the fat boy. 

“ I should raythor think so,'' replied .Sam. 

“ There, then,” said the fat hoy, putting the reins in his 
hand, and pointing up a lane, “ It’s a.s straight as you 
can go; you can’t miss it.” 

With those words, the fat boy laid himself affectionately 
down by the side of the cod-fish, and placing an oyster- 
barrel under his head for a pillow, fell asleep instantane¬ 
ously. 

“ Veil,” said Sam, “ of all the cool boys ever I set my 
eyes on, this here young geiiTra’n is about the coolest. 
Como, vake up, young drop.sy.” 

But as young dropsy evinced no symptoms of returning 
animation, Sam Weller sat himself down in front of the 
cart, and starting the old horse with a jerk of the rein, 
jogged steadily on, towards Manor Farm. 

Meanwliile, Mr. Ihckwick and his friends having 
walked their blood into active circulation, proceeded 
cheerfully on ; the paths were hard, the grass was crisp 
and frosty, the air had a fine, dry, bracing coldness, and 
the rapid approach of the grey twilight (slate-coloured is 
a better term m frosty weather) made them look forward 
with pleasant anticipation to the comforts which awaited 
them at their hospitable entertainer’s. It was the sort 
of afternoon that might induce a couple of elderly gentle¬ 
men, in a lonely field, to take off their great-coats and 
play at leap-frog in pure lightness of heart and gaiety; 
and we firmly believe that had Mr. Tupinau at that 
moment proffered “ a back,” Mr. Pickwick would have 
accepted his offer with the utmost avidity. 

However, Mr. Tupman did not volunteer any such 
personal accommodation, and the friends walked on, 
conversing merrily. As they turned into a lane which 
they had to cross, the sound of many voices burst upon 
their ears; and before they had even had time to form a 
guess as to whom they belonged, they walked into the 
very centre of the party who were expecting their arrival 
—a fact which was first notified to the Pickwickians, by 
the louri.” Hurrah,” which burst from old Wardle’s lips, 
when they appeared in sight. 

First, there was Wardle himself, looking, if that were 
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poasible, more jolly than ever; then there were Bella and 
her faithful Trundle ; and, lastly, there were Emily and 
some eight or ton young ladies, who had all come down 
to the wedding which was to take place next day, and 
were in as happy and important a state as young ladies 
usually are, on such momentous occasions; and they 
were, one and all, startling the fields and lanes far and 
wide with their frolic and laugliter. 

The ceremony of introduction, under such circum¬ 
stances, was very soon performed, or we should rather 
say that the introduction was soon over, without any 
ceremony at all , and in two minutes thereafter, Mr, 
Pickwick was joking with the young ladies who wouldn’t 
come over the stile while he looked, or who, having 
pretty feet and unexceptionable ankles, preferred standing 
on the top-rail for five minutes or so, and declaring that 
they were too frightened to move, with as much ease and 
absence of reserve or constraint, as if he had known 
them for lifu. Tt is wortliy of remark too, that Mr. Snod¬ 
grass offered Emily far more assistance than the absolute 
terrors of the stile (although it was full three feet high, 
and had only a couple of stepjnng-stones) would seo|n to 
require ; while one black-eyed young lady ui a very nice 
little pair of boots with fur round the top, was observed 
to scream very loudly, when Mr. Winkle olfered to help 
her over. 

All this was very snug and pleasant , and when the 
difficulties of the slile were at last surmounted, and they 
once more entered 011 the open field, old Wardlo informed 
Mr. Pickwick how they had all been down in a body to 
inspect the furniture and littiugs-up of the house, which 
the young couple were to tenant, after the Christmas 
holidays, at which communication Bella and Trundle 
both coloured up, as red as the fat boy after the tap-room 
fire; and the young lady with the black eyes and the fur 
round the hoots, whispered something in Emily’s ear, 
and then glanced archly at Mr. Snodgrass, to which 
Emily responded that she was a foolish girl, but turned 
very red, notwitlistanding; and Mr. Snodgrass, who was 
as modest as all great geniuses usually are, felt the 
crimsou rising to the crown of his head, and devoutly 
wished, in the inmost recesses of his own heart, that the 
young lady aforesaid, with her black eyes, and her arch¬ 
ness, and her hoots with tlio fur round the top, were all 
comfortably deposited in the adjacent county. • 

But if they were social and happy, outside the house, 
what was the warmth and cordiality of their reception 
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when they reached the farm I The very servants grinned 
with pleasure at sight of Mr, Pickwick; and Emma 
bestowed a half-demure, half-impudent, and all pretty 
look of recognition on Mr. Tupman, which was enough to 
make the statue of Bonaparte in the passage, unfold his 
arms, and clasp her within them. 

The old lady was seated in customary state lu the front 
parlour, but she was rather cross, and by consequence, 
most particularly deaf. She never went out herself, and 
like a great many other old ladies of the same stamp, she 
was apt to consider it an act of domestic treason, if any 
body else took the liberty of doing what she couldn’t. So, 
bless her old soul, she sat as upright as she could, in her 
great chair, and looked as fierce as might be—and that 
was benevolent after all. 

“ Mother,” said Wardle, ‘‘Mr. Pickwick. Vou recollect 
him.” 

” Never mind,” replied the old lady witli great dignity. 

” Don’t trouble INIr. Pickwick about an old creetur like 
me. Nobody cares about me now, and it’s very nat’ral 
they shouldn’t." Here the old lady tossed her head, and 
smopthod down lier lavender-coloured silk dres.s, with 
trembling hands. 

“ Come, come. Ma’am,” said ^Ir. Pickwick, “ I can’t 
let you cut an old friend in this way. T have come down 
expressly to have a long talk, and another rubber with 
you ; and we’ll show tlieso boys and girls how to dance a 
minuet, before they’re eight-and-forty hours older.” 

The old lady was rapidly giving way, but she did not 
like to do it all at once ; so she only said, " Ah ' I can’t 
hear him.” 

“Nonsense, mother,” said Wardle. “Come, come, 
don’t tie cross, there’s a good soul. Uecollect Bella; 
come, you must keep her spirits up, poor girl.” 

The good old lady heard this, for her lip quivered as • 
her son said it. But age has its little infirmities of 
temper, and she was not quite brought round yet. So 
she smoothed down the lavender-coloured dress again, 
and turning to Mr. Pickwick said, “ All, Mr. Pickwick, 
young people was very different, when I was a girl.” 

“ No doubt of that, Ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, “and 
that’s the reason why 1 would make much of the few that 
have any traces of the old stock,”—and saying this, Mr. 
Pickwick gently pulled Bella towards him, and bestowing 
a kiss upon her forehead, bade her sit down on the little 
stool at her grandmother’s feet. Whether the expression 
of her countenance, as it was raised towards the old lady’s 
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face, called up a thought of old times, or whether the old 
lady was touched by Mr. Pickwick’s affectionate good 
nature, or whatever was the cause, she was fairly molted; 
80, she threw herself on her grand-daughter’s neck, and 
all the little ill-humour evaporated in a gush of silent 
tears. 

A happy party they were, that night. Sedate and 
solemn were the score of rubbers in which Mr. Pickwick 
and the old lady played together; and uproarious was 
the mirth of the round table. Long after the ladies had 
retired, did tlie hot elder wine, well qualified with brandy 
and spice, go round, and round, and round again ; and 
sound was the sleep, and pleasant were the dreams that 
followed. It IS a remarkable fact, that those of Mr. 
Snodgrass boro constant reference to Emily Wardle; 
and that the principal figure in Mr. Winkle’s visions, 
was a young lady with black eyes, an arch smile, and a 
pair of remarkably nice boots, with fur round the tops. 

Mr. Pickwick was awakened early m the morning, by 
a hum of voices and pattering of feet, sufficient to rouse 
even the fat boy from his heavy slumbers, lie sat up in 
bed, and listened. The female servants and female 
visitors were running constantly to and fro; and there 
wore such multitudinous demands for warm water, such 
repeated outcries for needles and thread, and so many 
half-suppre.ssed entreatie.s of “ Oh, do come and tie me, 
there’s a dear,” that Mr. Pickwick in his innocence began 
to imagine that something dreadful must have occurred, 
when he grow more awake, and remembered the wedding. 
The occasion being an important one, ho dressed himself 
with peculiar care, and descended to tlie breakfast room. 

There were all the female servants in a bran ne«v uni¬ 
form of pink muslin gowns with white bows in their caps, 
running about tlie house in a state of excitement and 
agitation, which it would be impossible to describe. The 
old lady was dressed out, in a brocaded gown, which had 
not seen the liglit for twenty years, saving and excepting 
such truant rays as had stolen through the chinks in the 
box in which it had been laid by, during the whole time. 
Mr. Trundle was in high feather and spirits, but a little 
nervous withal. The hearty old landlord was trying to 
look very cheerful and unconcerned, but failing signally 
in the attempt. All the girls were in tears and white 
muslin, except a select two or three, who were being 
honoured with a private view of the bride and bridesihaids, 
up stairs. All the Pickwickians were in most blooming 
array; and there was a terrific roaring on the grass in 
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front of the house, ocoasioned by all the men, boys, and 
hobbledehoys attaclied to the farm, each of whom had 
got a white bow in his button-hole, and all of whom were 
cheering with might and main ; being incited thereto, 
and stimulated therein, by the precept and example of 
Mr. Samuel Weller, who had managed to become mighty 
popular already, and was as mucdi at home as if he had 
been born on the land. 

A wedding is a licensed subject to joke upon, but there 
really is no great joke in tlie matter after all ; we speak 
merely of the ceremony, and beg it to be distinctly under¬ 
stood that we indulge in no liidden sarcasm upon a married 
life. Mixed up with tlie pleasure and joy of the occasion, 
are the many regrets at quitting home, the tears of parting 
between parent and child, the consciousness of leaving 
the dearest and kindest friends of the happiest portion 
of human life, to encounter its cares and troubles with 
others still untried, and little known—natural feelings 
which we would not render this chapter mournful by 
describing, and whicli we should be still more unwilling 
to be supposed to ridicule. 

Ixjt us briefly say, then, that the ceremony was per¬ 
formed by the old clergyman, m the parish church of 
Dingley Dell, and that Mr. Pickwick’s name is attached 
to the register, still preserved in the vestry thereof ; that 
the young lady with the black eyes signed her name in a 
very unsteady and tremulous manner ; and that Emily’s 
signature, as the other bridesmaid, is nearly illegible; 
that it all went off in very admirable style ; that the young 
ladies generally, thought it far loss shocking than they 
expected ; and that although the owner of the black eyes 
and the arch smile informed Mr. Winkle that she was 
sure she could never submit to anything so dreadful, we 
have the very best reasons for thinking she was mistaken. 
To all this, we may add, that Mr. Pickwick was the first 
who saluted the bride ; and that in so doing, he threw 
over her neck, a rich gold watch and chain, which no 
mortal eyes but the jeweller’s had ever behold before. 
Then *he old church bell rang as gaily as it could, and 
they all returned to breakfast. 

“ Vere does the mmce-pies go, young opium eater?” 
said Mr. Weller to the fat boy, as he assisted in laying 
out such articles of consumption as had not been duly 
arrang^ed on the previous night. 

Thff fat boy pointed to the destination of the pies. 

“ Wory good,” said Sam, “ stick a bit o’ Christmas in 
’em. T’other dish opposite. There ; now ve look com- 
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pact and comfortable, as the father said ven he cut his 
little boy’s head off, to cure him o’ squintin’.” 

As Mr. Weller made the comparison, ho fell back a step 
or two, to give full offoct to it, and surveyed the prepara¬ 
tions with the utmost satisfaction. 

“ Wardle,” said Mr. Pickwick, almost as soon as they 
were all seated, “ a glass of wino, in honour of this happy 
occasion I ” 

“ I shall bo delighted, my boy,” said Wardle. “ Joe— 
damn that hoy, lie’s gone to sleep.” 

“ No, 1 ain’t, Sir,” replied the fat boy, starting up from a 
remote corner, where, like the patron saint of fat boys— 
the immortal Horner—he had been devouring a Christmas- 
pie, though not with tlie coolness and deliberation which 
characterised that young gentleman’s proceedings. 

“ Pill Mr. Pickwick’s glass.” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

The fat boy filled Mr. Pickwick’s glass, and then retired 
behind his master’s chair, from whence ho watched the 
play of the knives and forks, and the progress of the choice 
morsels, from the dishes, to the mouths of the company, 
with a kind of dark and gloomy joy that was most* im¬ 
pressive. 

“God bless you, old fellow,” said Mr. Pickwick 

"Same to you, my boy,” replied Wardle; and they 
pledged each other, heartily. 

“Mrs. Wardle,” said Mr. Pickwick, “we old folks must 
have a glass of wino together, in honour of this joyful 
event.” 

The old lady was in a state of great grandeur just then, 
for she was sitting at the top of the table in the brocaded 
gown, with her newly-married gi and-daughtcr <;4n one 
aide, and Mr. Pickwick on the other, to do the carving. 
Mr. Pickwick had not .spoken in a very loud tone, but she 
understood him at once, and drank off a full glass of wine 
to his long life and happiness ; after which the worthy old 
soul launched forth into a minute and particular account 
of her own wedding, with a dissertation on the fashion of 
wearing high-heeled shoes, and some particulars concern¬ 
ing the life and adventures of the beautiful Lady Tollim- 
glower, deceased, at all of which the old lady herself laughed 
very heartily indeed, and so did the young ladie.s too, for 
they were wondering among tlieinsolvos what on earth 
grandma was talking about. When they laughed, the old 
lady laughed ton times more heartily ; and said tlJlit they 
always had been considered capital stories, whioh caused 
them all to laugh again, and put the old lady into the 
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very best of humours. Then the cake was cut, and passed 
through the ring; and the young ladies saved pieces to 
put under their pillows to dream of their future husbands 
on; and a great deal of blushing and merriment was 
thereby occasioned. 

“ Mr. Miller,” said Mr. Pickwick to his old ac(|uaintance, 
the hard-headed gentleman, “a glass of wine?” 

“ With great satisfaction, Mr. Pickwick,” replied the 
hard-headed gentleman, solemnly. 

“You’ll take me in ?” said tlie benevolent old clergy¬ 
man. 

“And me,” interposed liis wife. 

“And me, and mo,” said a couple of poor relations at 
the bottom of the table, who had eaten and drank very 
heartily, and laughed at every thing. 

Mr. Pickwick expressed Ins heartfelt delight at every 
additional suggestion ; and his eyes beamed with hilarity 
and cheerfulness. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr Pickwick, suddenly 
rising— 

“Hear, hear! Hoar, hear! Hear, licar!” said Mr. 
WeHer, in the excitement of Ins fei'lnigs. 

“ Call in all the servants,’" cried old Wardlo, interposing 
to prevent the public rebuke which Mr. \Veller would 
otherwise most indubitably have received from his master. 
“Give them a glass of wine cacli, to drink the toast in. 
Now, Pickwick.” 

Amidst the silence of the company, the whispering of 
the women servants, and tlie awkward embarrassment of 
the men, Mr. Pickwick proceeded. 

“Ladies and gentlemen—no, I won’t say ladies and 
gentlemen, I’ll call you ray friends, my dear friends, if 
the ladies will allow mo to take so groat a liberty ”- 

Here Mr. Pickwick was interrupted by immense ap¬ 
plause from the ladies, echoed by the gontlomen, during 
which the owner of the eyes was distinctly heard to state 
she could kiss that dear Mr. Pickwick, whereupon Mr. 
Winkle gallantly inquired if it couldn’t be done by deputy, 
to which the young lady with the black eyes replied, “ Go 
away ”—and accompanied the request with a look which 
said as plainly as a look <‘,ould do-“ If you can.” 

“ My dear friends,” resumed Mr. Pickwick, “ I am going 
to propose the health of the bride and bridegroom—God 
bless ’em (cheers and tears). My young friend Trundle, 
I believe to bo a very excellent and manly fellow; and his 
wife I know to be a very amiable and lovely girl, well 
ijualified to transfer to anotlier sphere of action the 
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happiness which for twenty years she has diffused around 
her, in her father’s house. (Here, the fat boy burst forth 
into stentorian blubberings, and was led forth by the coat 
collar, by Mr. Weller.) I wish,” added Mr. Pickwick, “I 
wish I was young enough to be her sister’s husband 
(cheers), but, failing that, 1 am happy to ho old enough 
to bo her father , for, being so, T sliall not be suspected 
of any latent designs when 1 say, tliat 1 admire, esteem, 
and love them both (cheers and sobs). Tlio bride’s father, 
our good friend there, is a noble person, and I am proud 
to know him (great uproar). Ho is a kind, excellent, 
iiidependcnt-spinted, Hne-lioartcd, hospitable, liberal man 
(enthusiastic shouts from tJie poor relations, at all the ad¬ 
jectives ; and especially at the two last). That his daughter 
may enjoy all the happiness, even he can desire; and 
that he may derive from the contemplation of her felicity 
all the gratification of lioart and p(3acG of mind which ho 
so well deserves is, T am poisuadod, our united wish. So, 
let us drink tlioir healths, and wish them prolonged life, 
and every blessing.” 

Mr. Pickwick concluded amidst a whirlwind of ap¬ 
plause; and once more were the lungs of the siy)er- 
numcrarios. under I^fr. Weller’s command, brought into 
active and oHicient operation. l\Ir. Wardlo proposed Mr. 
Pickwick ; and Mr. Pickwick proposed the old lady, Mr. 
Snodgrass proposed I\Ir. Wardlo, and Mr. Wardle proposed 
Mr. Snodgrass. One of the poor relations proposed Mr. 
Tupman, and the otfier poor relation proposed Mr. 
Winkle; and all was happiness and festivity, until the 
mysterious disappearance of both the poor relations be¬ 
neath the tabic, warned the party that it was time to 
adjourn. 

At dinner they met again, after a five and twom^ mile 
walk, undertaken by the males at Wardlo’s recommenda¬ 
tion, to get rid of the elTects of the wine at breakfast; the 
poor relations had lain in bed all day, with the view of 
attaining the same liappy consummation, bub, as they 
had been unsuccessful, they stopped tliero, Mr. Weller 
kept the domestics in a state of perpetual hilarity; and 
the fat boy divided liis time into small alternate allotments 
of eating and sleeping. 

The dinner was as liearty an affair as the breakfast, and 
was quite as noisy, without the tears. Then came the 
dessert and some more toasts. Then came the tea and 
coffee; and then, the ball. g 

The best sitting-room at Manor Farm was a good, long, 
dark-panelled room with a high chimney-piece, and a 
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oapaoious chimtaey, up which you could have driven one 
of the new patent cabs, wheels and all. At the upper end 
of the room, seated in a shady bower of holly and ever¬ 
greens, were the two best fiddlers, and the only harp, in all 
Muggleton. In all sorts of recesses, and on all kinds of 
brackets, stood massive old silver candlesticks with four 
branches each. The carpet was up, the candles burnt 
bright, the fire blazed and crackled on the hearth; and 
merry voices and light-hearted laughter rang through the 
room. If any of the old English Yeomen had turned into 
fairies when they died, it was just the place in which they 
would have held their revels. 

If anything could have added to the interest of this 
agreeable scene, it would have been the remarkable fact 
of Mr. Pickwick’s appearing without his gaiters, for the 
first time within the memory of his oldest friends. 

“You moan to dance?” said Wardlo. 


“Of course I do,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “Don’t you 
see I am dressed for the purpose?” and Mr. Pickwick 
called attention to his speckled silk stockings, and smartly 
tied pumps. 

“ You in silk stockings! ” exclaimed Mr. Tupman 
jocosely. 

“ And why not. Sir—why not ? ” said Mr. Pickwick, 
turning warmly upon him. 

“ Oh, of course there is no reason why you shouldn’t 
wear them,” responded Mr. Tupman. 

“I imagine not. Sir—I imagine not,” said Mr. Pickwick 
in a very peremptory tone. 

Mr. Tupman had contemplated a laugh, but he found it 
was a serious matter; so ho looked grave, and said they 
were a very pretty pattern. 

“ I iiope they are,” said Mr, Pickwick, fixing his eyes 
ppon his friend. “ You see nothing extraordinary in 
these stockings, as stockings, I trust. Sir?” 

“ Certainly not—oh certainly not,” replied Mr. Tupman. 
He walked away; and Mr. Pickwick’s countenance re¬ 


sumed its customary benign expression, 

“ We are all ready, I believe,” said Mr. Pickwick, who 
was stationed with the old lady at the top of the danoe, 
and had already made four false starts, in his excessive 


anxiety to commence. 

“Then begin at once,” said Wardle. “ Now.” 

Up struck the two fiddles and the one harp, and off 
went Mr. Pickwick into hands across, when there WM a 
Mnaral Mapping of hands, and a cry of “ Stop, stop.” 

•i "Wlukt’B the matter?” said Mv. Pickwick, who wits 
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only brought to, by the fiddles and harp desisting, and 
could have been stopped by no other earthly power, if the 
house had been on fire. 

" Where’s Arabella Allen ? ” said a dozen voices. 

“And Winkle?” added Mr. Tupman. 

“ Here we are I ” exclaimed that gentleman, emerging 
with his pretty companion from the corner; and, as he 
did so, it would have been hard to tell which was the 
redder in the face, he or the young lady with the black 
eyes. 

“ What an extraordinary thing it is, Winkle,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, rather pettishly, “ that you couldn’t have taken 
your place before.” 

“Not at all extraordinary,” said Mr, Winkle. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pickwick, with a very expressive 
smile, as his eyes rested on Arabella, “well, I don’t know 
that it was extraordinary, either, after all.” 

However, there was no time to think more about the 
matter, for the fiddles and harp began in real earnest. 
Away went Mr. Pickwick—iiands across, down the middle 
to the very end of the room, and half way up the chimney, 
back again to the door—poussotte everywhere—loud 
stamp on the ground—ready for the next couple-^—off 
again—all the figure over once more—another stamp to 
beat out the time—next couple, and the next, and the 
next again—never was such going ; and at last, after they 
had reached the bottom of the dance, and full fourteen 
couple after the old lady had retired in an exhausted state, 
and the clergyman’s wife had been substituted in her 
stead, did that gentleman, when there was no demand 
whatever on his exertions, keep perpetually dancing in 
his place, to keep time to the music, smiling on his partner 
all tno while with a blandness of demeanour which baffles 
all description. 

Ijong before Mr. Pickwick was weary of dancing, ^e 
newly-married couple had retired from the scene. There 
was a glorious supper down stairs, notwithstanding, and 
a good long sitting after it; and when Mr. Pickvinok 
awoke, late the next morning, ho had a confused re¬ 
collection of having, severally and confidentially, invited 
somewhere about five-and-forty people to dine with him 
at the George and Vulture, the very first time they came 
to London ; which Mr. Pickwick rightly considered a 
pretty certain indication of his having taken something 
besides exercise, on the previous night. 

“ And so your family has games in the kitchen t^-night, 
my dear, has they ? ” inspired Sam of Emma, 
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“Yea, Mr. Weller,” replied Emma; “we always have 
on Christmas eve. Master wouldn’t neglect to keep it up 
on any account.” 

“ Your master’s a wery pretty notion of keepin’ anythin’ 
up, my dear,” said Mr. Weller; “I never see such a sen¬ 
sible sort of man as he is, or such a rog’lar gon’l’m’n.” 

“Oh, that he is! ” said the fat boy, joining in the con¬ 
versation ; “ don’t ho breed nice pork ! ” and the fat youth 
gave a semi-cannibalic leer at Mr. Wollor, as lie thought 
of the roast logs and gravy. 

“ Oh, you’ve woke up, at last, have you ” said Sam. 

The fat boy nodded. 

“ T’ll toll you what it is, young boa constructer,” said 
Mr. Weller, impressively, “if you don’t sleep a little loss, 
and exercise a little more, von you comes to bo a man 
you’ll lay yourself open to the same sort o’ personal incon- 
wenience as was inflicted on the old gen’l’m’n as wore the 
pigtail.” 

“What did they do to him?” inquired the fat boy, in a 
faltering voice. 

“I’m a-goin’ to tell you,” replied Mr. Wollor; “ho waa 
one o’ the largest patterns as was ever turned out—reg’lar 
fat lhan, as had’nt caught a glimpse of his own shoes for 
five-and-forty years.” 

“ Lor! ” exclaimed Emma. 

“No, that he hadn’t, my dear,” said Mr. Weller, “ and 
if you’d put an exact model of his own legs on the dinin’ 
table afore him, ho wouldn’t ha’ known ’em. Well, he 
always walks to his ofhco with a wery handsome gold 
watch-chain hanging out, about a foot and a half; and a 
gold watch in his fob pocket as was worth—I’m afraid to 
say how much, but as much as a watch can be—a large, 
heavyt round manafacter, as stout for a watch, as ho was 
for a man, and with a big face in proportion. ‘You’d 
bettor not carry that ’ere watch,’ says the old gen’l’m’n’s 
friends, ‘you’ll be robbed on it,’ says they. ‘Shall I?’ 
says he. ‘Yes, will you,’ says they. ‘ Veil,’ says he, ‘I 
should like to see the thief as could get this hero watch 
out, for I’m blessed if I ever can ; it’s such a tight fit,’ 
says he, ‘ and venoverl vants to know what’s o’clock, I’m 
obliged to stare into the bakers’ shops,’ ho says. Well, 
then he laughs as hearty as if ho was a goin’ to pieces, 
and out he walks agin’ with his powdered head and pig¬ 
tail, and rolls down the Strand vith the chain bangin’ out 
furderXhan ever, and the great round watcli almost bustin’ 
throu^ his grey kersey smalls. There warn’t a pick¬ 
pocket in all London as didn’t take a pull at that chain, 
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but the chain ’ud never break, and the watch 'ud never 
come out, so they soon got tired o’ dragging such a heavy 
old gon’l’ni’n along the pavement, and he’d go home and 
laugh till the pig-tail wibrated like the pondorlum of a 
Dutch clock. At last, one day the old gcn’l’m’n was a- 
rollin’ along, and he sees a pickpocket as he know’d by 
sight, a-coinin’ up, arm in arm vith a little boy vith a wery 
large head. ‘ Here’s a game,’ says the old genTm’n to 
himself, ‘ they’re a-goiii ’ to have another try, but it won’t 
do.’ So ho begins a chuciklm’ wery hearty, von, all of a 
sudden, the little boy leaves hold of the pickpocket’s arm, 
and rushes head foremost straight into the old gen’l’ra’n’s 
stomach, and for a moment doubled him right up vith the 
pain. ‘ Murder 1 ’ says the old geu’l’m’n. ‘ All right. 
Sir,’ says the pickpocket, a-whisporm’ in his oar. And 
ven ho come straight agiu’, the watch and chain was gone, 
and what’s worse than that, the old gon’l’m’n’s digestion 
was all wrong over artervards, to the wery last day of his 
life ; so just you look about you, young feller, and take 
care you don’t get too fat.” 

As Mr. Weller concluded this moral tale, with which the 
fat boy appeared miicli affected, they all three wetfded 
their way to the largo kitchen, in which the family were 
by this time assembled, according to annual custom on 
Christmas eve, observed by old Wardle’s forefathers from 
time immemorial. 

From the centre of the coiling of this kitchen, old 
Wardle had just suspended with his own hands a huge 
branch of misletoe, and this same branch of misletoe 
instantaneously gave rise to a scene of general and most 
delightful struggling and confusion; m the midst of 
which Mr. Pickwick with a gallantry which would have 
done honour to a descendant of Lady Tollimglower herself, 
took the old lady by the hand, led her beneath the mystic 
branch, and saluted her m all courtesy and decorum. 
The old lady submitted to this piece of practical polite¬ 
ness with all the dignity which befitted so important and 
serious a solemnity, but the younger ladies not being so 
thoroughly imbued with a superstitious veneration of the 
custom, or imagining that the value of a salute is very 
much enhanced if it cost a little trouble to obtain it, 
screamed and struggled, and ran into comers, and 
threatened and remonstrated, and did everything but 
leave the room, until some of the loss adventurous 
gentlemen were on the point of desisting, when Aey all 
at once found it useless to resist any longer, and sub¬ 
mitted to be kissed with a good grace. Mr. Winkle 
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kissed the young lady with the black eyes, and Mr. 
Snodgrass kissed Emily; and Mr. Weller, not being 
particular about the form of being under the misletoe, 
kissed Emma and the other female servants, just as he 
caught them. As to the poor relations, they kissed 
everybody, not even excepting the plainer portion of the 
young lady visitors, who, in tlieir excessive confusion, ran 
right under the misletoe, directly it was liung up, without 
knowing it f Wardle stood with Ins back to the fire, sur¬ 
veying the whole scene, with the utmost satisfaction , and 
the fat boy took the opportunity of appropriating to his 
own use, and summarily devouring, a particularly fine 
mince-pie, that had been carefully put by for somebody 
else. 

Now the screaming had subsided, and faces were in a 
glow and curls in a tangle, and Mr. Pickwick, after 
kissing the old lady as before-mentioned, was standing 
under the misletoe, looking with a very pleased counten¬ 
ance on all that was passing around him, wiien tlie young 
lady with the black eyes, after a little whispering with 
the other young ladies, made a sudden dart forward, and, 
putting her arm round Mr. Pickwick’s nock, saluted him 
affectionately on the left cheek ; and before Mr. Pick¬ 
wick distinctly knew what was the matter, he was sur¬ 
rounded by the whole body, and kissed by every one of 
them. 

It was a pleasant thing to see Mr. Pickwick in tlie 
centre of the group, now pulled this way, and then that, 
and first kissed on the chin and then on the nose, and 
then on the spectacles, and to hear the peals of laughter 
which were raised on every side ; but it was a still more 
pleasant thing to see Mr. Pickwick, blinded shortly after¬ 
wards with a silk handkerchief, falling up against the 
wall, and scrambling into comers, and going through all 
the mysteries of blind-man’s buff, with the utmost relish 
for the game, until at last he caught one of the poor 
relations; and then had to evade the blind-man himself, 
which he did with a nimblenoss and agility that elicited 
the admiration and applause of all beholders. The poor 
relations caught just the people whom they thought would 
like it; and when the game flagged, got caught them¬ 
selves. When they were all tired of blind-man’s buff, 
there was a great game at snap-dragon, and when fingers 
enough were burned with that, and all the raisins gone, 
they sat down by the huge fire of blazing logs to a 
substantial supper, and a mighty bowl of wassail, some¬ 
thing smaller than an ordinary wash-house copper, in 
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which the hot apples were hissing and bubbling with a 
rich look, and a jolly sound, that were perfectly irresistible. 

“This,” said Mr, Pickwick, looking round him, “this 
is, indeed, comfort.” 

Our invarial>lc custom,” replied Mr. Wardle. “ Every 
body sits down witli us on CliiistmaH eve, as you see them 
now—servants and all , and here we wait till the clock 
strikes twelve, to usher Cliristmas in, and while away the 
time with forfeits and old stories. Trundle, my boy, 
rake up the fire.” 

Up flew the bright sparks in myriads as the logs were 
stirred, and tlie deep red blaze sent forth a rich glow, that 
penetrated into the furliiest corner of the room, and cast 
its cheerful tint on every face. 

“Como,” said Wardle, “a song—a Christmas song. 
Pll give you one, in default of a better.” 

“Bravo,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Pill up,” cried Wardle. “ It will be two liours good, 
before you see the bottom of the bowl througli the deep 
rich colour of the wassail . fill up all round, and now for 
the song.” 

Thus sa} iug, tlie merry old gentleman, m a good, found, 
sturdy voice, commenced without more ado— 

B Cbrtf^tmas Carol 

I care not tor 8pring; ouhis tickle wing 
Let tlic blossoms and buds lie borne : 

Me WOOS them amaiii with his treacherous raiii. 

Ami lie scatters tlieiii ere the morn. 

All inconstant elt, he knows not himself, 

Or his own changing mind an hour, 

He’ll smile in your taco, and, with wry giuiiace, 

He’ll wither >our youngest Hower. * 

Let the Summer sun to Ins bright home run, 

He shall never bo sought by me ; 

When he’s dimmed hy a cloud I can laugh aloud, 

And care not how sulky he be ;* 

For his darling child is the madness wild 
I’hat snorts in tierce fever’s train ; 

And when love is too strong, it don’t last long, 

As many have found to their pain. 

A mild harvest night, by the tranquil light 
01 the modest and gentle moon, 

Has a far sweeter sheen for me, 1 ween, 

Than the broad and unblushing noon. 

But every leaf awakens my grief, 

As it lleth beneath the tree ; 

So let Autumn air be never so fair, 

It by no means agrees with me. 
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But my song I troll out, for Christmas stout, 

Tlie hearty, the true, and the bold ; 

A bumper 1 drain, and with might and main 
Give three cheers for this Christmas old. 

We’ll usher him in with a merry dm 
That .shall gladden his joyous heart, 

And we’ll keep him up while tliere's bite or sup, 
And in fellowship good, we'll part. 

In his line honest pride, he scorns to hide 
One jot ot his hard weather scars ; 

They’re no disgrace, for there’.s much the same trace 
On the cheeks ot our bravest tars. 

Then again I sing ’till the roof doth ring, 

And it echoes Irom wall to wall— 

To the stout old vvight, fair welcome to-night, 

As the King of the Sea-sons all ! 


This song was tumultuously applauded, for friends aud 
dependants make a capital audience ; and the poor re¬ 
lations especially wore in perfect ecstasies of rapture. 
Again was tlie fire replenished, and again went the was¬ 
sail round 

“ How it snows I " said one of the men, in a low tone. 

“ Snows, does it ? ” said Wardle. 

“ Rough, cold night, Sir,” rejilied the man; “and there’s 
a wind got up, that drifts it across the fields, in a thick 
white cloud.” 

“ What does Jem say ? ” inquired the old lady. “There 
ain’t any thing the matter, is there ? ” 

“No, no, mother,” replied Wardle; “he says there’s 
a snow-drift, and a wind that’s piercing cold. I should 
know that, by the way it rumbles in the chimney.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said the old lady, “ there was just such a wind, 
and just such a fall of snow, a good many years back, I 
recollect—-just five years before your poor father died. It 
was a Christmas eve, too; and I remember that on that 
very night he told us the story about the goblins that 
carried away old Gabriel Grub.” 

“ The story about what ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“On, nothing—nothing,” replied Wardle. “ About an 
old sexton, that the good people down bore suppose to 
have been carried away by goblins.” 

“ Suppose 1 ” ejaculated the old lady. “ Is there any 
body hardy enough to disbelieve it ? Suppose 1 Haven’t 
you hesfird ever since you were a child, that he was carried 
away by the goblins, and don’t you know he was ? ” 

“Very well, mother, he was, if you like,” said Wardle, 
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laughing. “ He was carried away by goblins, Pickwick ; 
and there’s an end of the matter.” 

” No, no,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ not an end of it, I assure 
you; for I must hear how, and why, and all about it.” 

Wardle smiled, as every head was bent forward to hear ; 
ard filling out the wassail with no stinted hand, nodded a 
health to Mr. Pickwick, and began as follows— 

But bless our editorial heart, what a long chapter we 
have been betrayed into' Wo had quite forgotten all 
such petty restrictions as chapters, we solemnly declare. 
S ' hero goes, to give the goblin a fair start in a new one. 
A clear stage and no favour for the goblins, ladies and 
gentlemen, if you please. 

CHAPTER XXVIII* 

THE STORY OF THE OOBLINS WHO STOLE A SEXTON 

” T N an old abbey town, down in this part of the country, 
1 a long, long while ago—so long, that the story must 
bo a true one, because our great grandfatliers implicitly 
believed it—there oflioiated as sexton and grave-digger in 
the church yard, one (labriel Grub. It by no means 
follows that because a man is a sexton, and constantly 
surrounded by emblems of mortality, therefore he should 
be a morose and melancholy man ; your undertakers are 
the merriest fellows in the world, and I once had the 
honour of being on intimate terms with a mute, who in 
private life, and off duty, was as comical and jocose a 
little fellow as over chirped out a devil-may-care song, 
without a hitch in his memorv, or drained off a good stiff 
glass of grog without .stopping for breath. But i^otwith- 
standing these precedents to the contrary, Gabriel Grub 
was an ill-conditioned, cross-gained, surly fellow—a morose 
and lonely man, who consorted with nobody but himself, 
and an old wicker bottle which fitted into his large deep 
waistcoat pocket; and who eyed each merry face as it 
passed him by, with such a deep scowl of malice and ill- 
humour, as it was difficult to meet without feeling some¬ 
thing the worse for. 

“ A little before twilight one Christmas Eve, Gabriel 
shouldered his spado, lighted his lantern, and betook 
himself towards the old church-yard, for ho had got a 
grave to finish by next morning, and feeling very low he 
thought it might raise his spirits perhaps, if he^went on 
with his work at once. As he wended his way, up the 
ancient street, he saw the cheerful light of the blazing 
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fires gleam through the old casements, and heard the 
loud laugh and the cheerful shouts of those who were 
assembled around them ; he marked the bustling pre¬ 
parations for next day’s good cheer, and smelt the 
numerous savoury odours consequent thereupon, as they 
steamed up from the kitchen windows in clouds. All 
this was gall and wormwood to the lioart of Gabriel Grub ; 
and as groups of children, bounded out of the houses, 
tripped across the road, and were met, before they could 
knock at the opposite door, by half-a-dozen curly-headed 
little rascals who crowded round tliein as they flocked up 
stairs to spend the evening in their Christmas games, 
Gabriel smiled grimly, and clutched the handle of his 
spade with a firmer grasp, as ho thought of measles, 
scarlet-fever, thrush, hooping-cough, and a good many 
other sources of consolation beside. 

“ In this happy frame of mind, Gabriel strode along, 
returning a short, sullen growl to the good-humoured 
greetings of such of his neiglibours as now and then passed 
him, until ho turned into the dark lane which led to the 
church-yard. Now Gabriel had been looking forward to 
reachijig the dark lane, because it was, generally speak¬ 
ing, a nice gloomy mournful place, into which the towns¬ 
people did not much care to go, except in broad daylight, 
and when the sun was shining; consequently he was not 
a little indignant to hoar a young urchin roaring out 
some jolly song about a merry Christmas, in this very 
sanctuary, which had been called Coffin Lane ever since 
the days of the old abbey, and the time of the shaven- 
headed monks. As Gabriel walked on, and the voice 
drew nearer, he found it proceeded from a small boy, who 
was hurrying along, to join one of the little parties in the 
old street, and who, partly to keep himself company, and 
partly to prepare himself for the occasion, was shouting 
out the song at the highest pitch of his lungs. So Gabriel 
waited till the boy came up, and then dodged him into a 
corner, and rapped him over the head with his lantern 
five or six times, just to teach him to modulate his voice. 
And as the boy hurried away with his hand to his head, 
singing quite a different sort of tune, Gabriel Grub 
chuckled very heartily to himself, and entered the church¬ 
yard, locking the gate behind him. 

“ He took off his coat, set down his lantern, and getting 
into the unfinished grave, worked at it for an hour or so, 
with rigiit good will. But the earth was hardened with 
the frost, and it was no very easy matter to break it up, 
and shovel it out; and although there was a moon, it was 
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a very young one, and shed little light upon the grave, 
which was in the shadow of the church. At any other 
time, these obstacles would have made Gabriel Grub very 
moody and miserable, but he was so well pleased with 
having stopped the small boy’s singing, that he took little 
heed of the scanty progress he had made, and looked down 
into the grave when ho had finished work for the night, 
with grim satisfaction, murmuring as he gathered up his 
things— 

Brave loilj^iugs for one, brave? lodgings for one, 

A few feet ot cold earth, when life is done ; 

A stone? at the head, a stone at the toet, 

A rich, jmey meal for the worms to eat; 

Rank grass over head, and damp clay around, 

Brave lodgings for one, these, in holy ground ! 

‘“Ho! hoi’ laughed Gabriel Grub, as he sat himself 
down on a flat tombstone which was a favourite resting- 
place of his’; and drew forth his wicker bottle. ‘ A coffin 
at Christmas—,a Christmas Box. Ho ! ho ! ho ! ’ 

“ ‘ Ho 1 ho ! lio 1 ’ repeated a voice which sounded close 
behind him. 

“ Gabriel paused in some alarm, in the act of raffing 
the wicker bottle to his lips, and looked round. The 
bottom of the oldest grave about him, was not more still 
and quiet, than the church-yard in the pale moonlight. 
The cold hoar frost glistened on the tombstones, and 
sparkled like rows of gems among the stone carvings of 
the old church. The snow lay hard and crisp upon the 
ground, and spread over the thickly-strewn mounds of 
earth, so white and smooth a cover, that it seemed as if 
corpses lay there, hidden only by thoir winding sheets. 
Not the faintest rustle broke the profound tranquillity of 
th^ solemn scene. Sound itself appeared to be frozen up, 
all was so cold and still. 

“ ‘ It was the echoes,’ said Gabriel Grub, raising the 
bottle to his lips again. 

“ ‘ It was not' said a deep voice. 

" Gabriel started up, and stood rooted to the spot with 
astonishmont and terror; for his eyes rested on a form 
which made his blood run cold. 

“ Seated on an upright tombstone, close to him, was a 
strange unearthly figure, whom Gabriel felt at once, was 
no being of this world. Ilia long fantastic legs which 
might have reached the ground, were cocked ijp, and 
crossed after a quaint, fantastic fashion; his sine^^ arms 
were bare, and his hands rested on his knees. Ou his 
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short round body he wore a close covering, ornamented 
with small slashes; and a short cloak dangled at his hack ; 
the collar was cut into curious peaks, which served the 
goblin in lieu of ruff or neckerchief; and his shoes curled 
up at the toes into long points. On his head ho wore a 
broad-brimmed sugar-loaf hat, garnished with a single 
feather. The hat was covered with the white frost, and 
the goblin looked as if ho had sat on the same tombstone 
very comfortably, for two or three huudied years. Ho 
was sitting perfectly still, his tongue was put out, as if 
in derision ; and he was grinning at Gabriel Grub with 
such a grin as only a goblin could call up 

“ ‘ It was nnt the echoes,’ said the goblin. 

“Gabriel Grub was paralysed, aud could make no reply. 

“‘What do you do hero on Christmas eve’ said the 
goblin sternly. 

“ ‘ I came to dig a grave. Sir,’ stammered Gabriel 
Grub. 

“ ‘What man wanders among graves and church-yards 
on such a night as this ’ said the goblin. 

“‘Gabriel Grub! Gabriel Grub'’ screamed a wild 
chorus of voices that seemed to fill the church-yard. 
Gabriel looked fearfully round-nothing was to bo .seen. 

“ ‘ What have you got in that bottle ? ’ said the goblin. 

“ ‘ Hollands, Sir,’ replied the sexton, trembling more 
than ever; for he had bought it of the smugglers, and 
he thought that perhaps his questioner might be m the 
excise department of the goblins. 

“ ‘ Who drinks Hollands alone, and in a church-yard, on 
such a night as this ? ’ said the goblin. 

“'Gabriel Grub! Gabriel Grub!’ exclaimed the wild 
voices again. 

“ Ttfe goblin leered maliciously at the terrified sexton, 
and then raising his voice, exclaimed— 

“ ‘ And who, then, is our fair and lawful prize ? ’ 

“ To this inquiry the invi.siblo chorus replied, in a strain 
that sounded like tlio voices of many choristers singing to 
the mighty swell of the old church organ—a strain that 
seemed .borne to the sexton’s ears upon a gentle wind, 
and to die away as its soft breath passed onward—but 
the burden of the reply was still the same, ‘ Gabriel 
Grub I Gabriel Grub! ’ 

“The goblin grinned a broader grin than before, as ho 
said, ‘ Well, Gabriel, what do you say to this ? ’ 

"Thg sexton gasped for breath. 

“ ‘ What do you tnink of this, Gabriel ? ’ said the goblin, 
kicking up his feet in the air on cither side the tombstone, 
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and looking at the turned-up points with as much com¬ 
placency as if he had been contemplating the moat 
fashionable pair of Wellingtons in all Bond Street. 

“ ‘ Tt’a—it’s—very curious. Sir,’ replied the sexton, 
half-dead with fright, ‘ very curious, and very pretty, 
but 1 think I’ll go back and finish my work, Sir, if you 
please.’ 

“ ‘ Work ! ’ said the goblin, ‘ what work ’ 

“‘The grave, Sir, making the grave,’ stammered the 
sexton. 

“‘Oh, the grave, oh?’ said the goblin, ‘who makes 
graves at a time wlion all other men are merry, and takes 
a pleasure in it ? * 

“ Again the mysterious voices replied, ‘Gabriel Grub ! 
Gabriel Grub ! ’ 

“‘I’m afraid my friends want you, Gabriel,’ said the 
goblin, thrusting his tongue further into his cheek than 
ever—and a most astonishing tongue it was - ‘ I’m afraid 
my friends want you, Gabriel,’ said the goblin. 

“ ‘ Under favour, Sir,’ replied tlio horror-struck sexton, 

* I don’t think they can, Sir; they don’t know mo. Sir; I 
don’t think the gentlemen liave over seen me, Sir.’ ^ 

“‘Oil yes, they have,’ replied the goblin; ‘wo know 
the man with the sulky face and the grim scowl, that 
came down tlie street to-night, throwing his evil looks at 
the children, and grasping his burying spade the tighter. 
We know the man that struck the boy in the envious 
malice of his heart, because tlio hoy could be merry, and 
he could not. We know him, we know him.’ 

“ Here the goblin gave a loud shrill laugh, that the 
echoes returned twenty-fold, and throwing his legs up in 
the air, stood upon his head, or rather upon the very 
point of his sugar-loaf hat, on the narrow edge^of the 
tombstone, from whence ho threw a summerset with 
extraordinary agility, right to the sexton’s feet, at which 
he planted himself in the attitude in which tailors gener¬ 
ally sit upon the shop-board. 

“‘I—I—am afraid T must leave you. Sir,’ said the 
sexton, making an effort to move. 

“‘Leave usf ’ said the goblin, ‘Gabriel Grub going to 
leave us. Ho I ho ! ho ! ’ 

“ As the goblin laughed, the sexton observed for one 
instant a brilliant illumination within the windows of the 
church, as if the whole building wore lighted up ; it 
disappeared, the organ peeled forth a lively nir, and 
whole troups of goblins, the very counterpart of the first 
one, poured into the churcli-yard, and began playing at 
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leap-frog with the tombstones, never stopping for an 
instant to take breath, but overing the highest among 
them, one after the other, with the most marvellous 
dexterity. The first goblin was a most astonishing leaper, 
and none of the others could come near him; oven in the 
extremity of his terror the sexton could not help observ¬ 
ing, that while his friends were content to leap over the 
common-sized grave-stones, the first one took the family 
vaults, iron railings and all, with as much ease as if they 
had been so many street posts. 

“ At last the game reached to a most exciting pitch ; 
the organ play^ quicker and quicker, and the goblins 
leaped faster and faster, coiling themselves up, rolling 
head over heels upon the ground, and bounding over the 
tombstones like foot-balls. The sexton's brain whirled 
round with the rapidity of the motion he beheld, and his 
legs reeled beneath him as the spirits flew before his eyes, 
when the goblin king suddenly darting towards him, laid 
his hand upon his collar, and sank with him through the 
earth. 

“ When Gabriel Grub had had time to fetch his breath, 
which the rapidity of his descent had for the moment 
taken away, he found himself in what appeared to be a 
large cavern, surrounded on all sides by crowds of goblins, 
ugly and grim; in the centre of the room, on an elevated 
seat, was stationed his friend of the church-yard; and 
close beside him stood Gabriel Grub himself, without the 
power of motion. 

“ ‘ Cold to-night,’ said the king of the goblins, ‘ very 
cold. A glass of something warm, here.’ 

“ At this command, half-a-dozen officious goblins, with 
a perpetual smile upon their faces, whom Gabriel Grub 
imagined to be courtiers, on that account, hastily dis¬ 
appeared, and presently returned with a goblet of liquid 
fire, which they presented to the king. 

“ ‘ Ah I ’ said the goblin, whose cheeks and throat were 
quite transparent, as he tossed down the flame, ’ This 
warms one indeed; bring a bumper of the same, for Mr. 
Grjib.’ 

“It was in vain lor the unfortunate sexton to protest 
that he was not in the habit of taking anything warm at 
night; for one of the goblins held him while another 
poured the blazing liquid down his throat, and the 
whole assembly screeched with laughter as he coughed 
and ch/iked, and wiped away the tears which gushed 
plentifully from his eyes, after swallowing the burning 
draught. 
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***ADd now,’ said the king, fantastically poking the 
taper corner of his sugar-loaf bat into the sexton’s eye, 
and thereby occasioning him the most exquisite pain— 

‘ And now, show the man of misery and gloom a few of 
the pictures from our own great storehouse.’ 

“ As the goblin said this, a thick cloud which obscured 
the further end of the cavern, rolled gradually away, and 
disclosed, apparently at a great distance, a small and 
scantily furnished, but neat and clean apartment. A 
crowd of little children were gathered round a bright 
fire, clinging to their mother’s gown, and gambolling 
round her chair. The mother occasionally rose, and 
drew aside the window-curtain as if to look for some 
expected object; a frugal meal was ready spread upon 
the table, and an elbow chair was placed near the fire. 
A knock was hoard at the door; the mother opened it, 
and the children crowded round her, and clapped their 
hands for joy, as their father entered. Ho was wet and 
weary, and shook the snow from his garments, as the 
children crowded round him, and seizing his cloak, hat, 
stick, and gloves, with busy zeal, ran with them from the 
room. Then as he sat down to his meal before the fire, 
the children climbed about his knee, and the mother 5at 
by his side, and all seemed happiness and comfort. 

“But a change came upon the view, almost impercep¬ 
tibly. The scene was altered to a small bedroom, where 
the fairest and youngest child lay dying; the roses had 
fled from his cheek, and the light from his eye ; and oven 
as the sexton looked upon him with an interest he had 
never felt or known before, he died. His young brothers 
and sisters crowded round his little bod, and seized his 
tiny hand, so cold and heavy; but they shrunk back 
from its touch, and looked with awe on his infant 
face; for calm and tranquil as it was, and sleeping in rest 
and peace as the beautiful child seomed to be, they saw 
that he was dead, and they knew that he was an angel 
looking down upon, and blessing them, from a bright and 
happy Heaven. 

“ Again the light cloud passed across the picture, and 
again the subject changed. The father and mother were 
old and helpless now, and the number of those about 
them was diminished more than half; but content and 
cheerfulness sat on every face, and beamed in every eye, 
as they crowded round the fireside, and told and listened 
to old stories of earlier and bygone days. Slowly and 
peacefully the father sank into the grave, and, soon after, 
the sharer of all his cares and troubles followed him to a 
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place of rest and peace. The few, who yet survived them, 
knelt by their tomb, and watered the green turf which 
covered it with their tears; then rose and turned away, 
sadly and mournfully, but not with bitter erics or de¬ 
spairing lamentations, for they knew that they should 
one day meet again ; and once more they mixed with the 
busy world, and their content and cheerfulness were re¬ 
stored. The cloud settled upon the picture, and concealed 
it from the sexton’s view. 

“ ‘ What do you think of that ? ’ said the goblin, turning 
his large face towards Gabriel Grub. 

“ Gabriel murmured out something about its being very 
pretty, and looked somewhat ashamed, as the goblin bent 
his largo fiery eyes upon him. 

“ ‘ You a miserable man !' said the goblin, in a tone of 
excessive contempt. ‘ You ' ’ lie appeared disposed to 
add more, but indignation choked his utterance, so he 
lifted up one of his very pliable legs, and flourishing it 
above his head a little, to insure his aim, administered a 
good sound kick to Gabriel Grub; immediately after 
which, all the goblins in waiting crowded round the 
wretched sexton, and kicked him without mercy, accord¬ 
ing to the established and invariable custom of courtiers 
upon earth, who kick wliom royalty kicks, and hug whom 
royalty hugs. 

“ ‘ Show him some more,’ said the king of the goblins. 

“ At these words the cloud was again dispelled, and a 
rich and beautiful landscape was disclosed to view—there 
is just such another to this day, within half-a-mile of the 
old abbey town. The sun shone from out the clear blue 
sky, the water sparkled beneath his rays, and the trees 
looked greener, and the flowers more gay, beneath his 
cheeking influence. The water rippled on, with a pleasant 
sound, the trees rustled in the light wind that murmured 
among their leaves, the birds sang upon the boughs, and 
the lark carolled on high her welcome to the morning. 
Yes, it was morning, the bright, balmy morning of 
summer; the minutest leaf, the smallest blade of grass, 
was instinct with life. The ant crept forth to her daily 
toil, the butterfly fluttered and basked in the warm rays 
of the sun ; myriads of insects spread their transparent 
wings, and revelled in their brief but happy existence. 
Man walked forth, elated with the scone; and all was 
brightness and splendour. 

“ ‘ '"^uu a miserable man I ’ said the king of the goblins, 
in a more contemptuous tone than before. And again 
the king of the goblins gave his leg a flourish; again it 
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descended on the shoulders of the sexton ; and again the 
attendant goblins imitated the example of their chief. 

“Many a time the cloud wont and came, and many a 
lesson it taught to Gabriel Grub, who although Ins 
shoulders smarted with pain from the frequent applica¬ 
tions of the goblins’ foot thereunto, looked on with an 
interest whicli nothing could dimmish. He saw that 
men who worked hard, and earned their scanty bread 
with lives of labour, were cheerful and happy ; and that 
to the most ignorant, the sweet face of nature was a 
never-failing source of cheerfulness and joy. He saw 
those who had been delicately nurtured, and tenderly 
brought up, cheerful under privations, and superior to 
suffering, that would have (^rushed many of a rougher 
grain, because they boro within their own bosoms the 
materials of happiness, contentment, and peace. He 
saw that women, tlio tenderest and most fragile of all 
God’s creatures, were tlio oftenest superior to sorrow, 
adversity, and distress; and he saw tliat it was because 
they bore in their own hearts an inexhaustible well- 
spring of allection and dovotedness. Above all, he saw 
that men like himself, wliu snarled at the mirtli and 
cheerfulness of others, wore the foulest weeds on the 
fair surface of the earth, and setting all the good of the 
world against the evil, he came to t.he conclusion that it 
was a very decent and respectable sort of world after all. 
No sooner had he foimod it, than Llie cloud which had 
closed over the last picture, seemed to settle on his senses, 
and lull him to repose. One by one, the goblins faded 
from hia sight, and as the last one disappeared, he sunk 
to sleep. 

“The day had broken when Gabriel Grub awoke, and 
found himself lying at full length on the flat gravestone 
in the church-yard, with the wicker bottle lying empty by 
hia side, and his coat, spado, and lantern, all well whitened 
by the last night’s frost, scattered on the ground. The 
atone on which he had first soon the goblm seated, stood 
bolt upright before him, and the grave at whicli he had 
worked, the night before, was not far of!. At first he 
began to doubt the reality of his adventures, but the 
acute pain in hia ahouldors when ho attempted to rise, 
assured him that the kicking of the goblins was certainly 
not ideal. Ho was staggered again, by observing no 
traces of footsteps in the snow on which the goblins had 
played at leap-frog with the gravestones, but he sjeedily 
accounted for this circumstance when he remembered 
that being spirits they would leave no visible impression 
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behind thorn. So Gabriel Grub got on his feet as well as he 
couldj for the pain in his back ; and brushing the frost off 
his coat, put it on, and turned his face towards the town. 

“ Bui he was an altered man, and ho could not boar the 
thought of returning to a place where his repentance 
would be scoffed at, and his reformation disbelieved. He 
hesitated for a few moments, and tlien turned away to 
wander where he might, and seek his bread clsowhere. 

“The lantern, the spade, and the wicker bottle, were 
found that day in the clmrch-yard. There were a great 
many speculations about tlio soxtou*s fato at tirst, but it 
was speedily determined that he had been carried away 
by tlie goblins; and there w^ere not wanting some very 
credible witnesses who had distinctly seen him whisked 
through the air on the back of a cliestnut horse blind of 
one eye, with the hind quarters of a lion, and the tail of 
a bear. At length all this was devoutly believed; and 
the new sexton used to exhibit to the curious for a 
trifling emolument, a good-sixed piece of the cliurch 
weatiiercock which had been accidently kicked off by 
the aforesaid horse in his aerial flight, and picked up 
bj liimsolf in the c}mrch->ard a year or two afterwards. 

“Unfortunately these stones were somewhat disturbed 
by the unlooked-for reappearance of (iabriel Grub himself, 
some ten years afterwards, a ragged, contented, rheumatic 
old man. He told his story to the clergyman, and also to 
the mayor; and in course of Lime it began to be received 
as a matter of history, in wliich form it has continued 
down to this very day. The believers in the weathercock 
tale, having misplaced their confidence once, were not 
easily prevailed upon to part with it again, so they looked 
as wise as they could, sliruggod their shoulders, touched 
their foreheads, and murmured something about Gabriel 
Grub’s having drunk all the Hollands, and then fallen 
asleep on the flat tombstone ; and they affected to explain 
what he supposed he had witnessed in the goblin's cavern, 
by saying that lie had seen the world, and grown wiser. 
But th:a opinion, which was by no means a popular one 
at any time, gradually died off; and be the matter how 
it may, as Gabriel Grub was alilicted with rheumatism to 
the end of his days, this story has at least one moral, if 
it teach no better one—and that is, that if a man turns 
sulky and drinks by himself at Christmas time, he may 
make up his mind to be not a bit bettor for it, let the 
spirits be never so good, or let them be even as many 
degrees beyond proof, as those which Gabriel Grub saw, 
in the goblin’s cavern.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

HOW THH: PICKWICK IAN8 MADE AND CULTIVATED 
THE ACQUAINTANCE OF A COUPLE OF NICE 
YOUNO MEN BELONOINC, TO ONE OF THE 
LIBERAL PROFESSIONS; HOW THEY DISPORTED 
THEMSELVES ON 'PHE ICR; AND HOW THEIR 
VISI'P CAME TO A CONCLUSION 

“ XUEIjL, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick as that favoured 

VY servitor entered his bed-chamber with his warm 
water, on the morning of Christmas Day, ” Still frosty ?” 

“Water in the wash-hand basin’s a mask o’ ice, Sir,” 
responded Sara. 

“ Severe weather, Sam,” observed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Fine time for them as is well wropped up, as the Polar 
Bear said to himself, von he was practising his skating,” 
replied Mr. Weller. 

“ I shall be down in a quarter of an hour, Sam,” said 
Mr. Pickwick, untying his night-cap. 

“ Wery good. Sir,” replied Sam. “ Tliere’s a couple o’ 
Sawbones down stairs.” 

“A couple of what!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, sitting 
up in bed. 

“ A couple o’ Sawbones,” said Sam. 

“ What’s a Sawbones ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, not 
quite certain whether it was a live animal, or something 
to eat. 

“What! don’t you know what a Sawbones is. Sir?” 
inquired Mr. Weller; “ I thought everybody kiiow’d as 
a Sawbones was a Surgeon.” 

“ Oh, a Surgeon, eVi ? ” said Mr. Pickwick with a smile. 

" Just that. Sir,” replied Sam. “ These here ones as is 
below, though, ain’t reg’lar thorough-bred Sawbones; 
they’re only in trainin’.” 

“ In other words they’re Medical Students, I suppose? ” 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

Sam Weller nodded assent. 

“ I am glad of it,” said Mr. Pickwick, casting his 
night-cap energetically on the counterpane, “ They are 
fine fellows; very fine follows, with judgments matured 
by observation and reflection; and tastes refined by 
reading and study. I am very glad of it.” 

“ They’re a smokin’ cigars by the kitchen fire,” said 
Sam. 

“ Ah 1 ” observed Mr, Pickwick, rubbing his hands. 
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“overflowing with kindly feelings and animal spirits. 
Just what I like to see 1 ” 

“ And one on ’em,” said Sam, not noticing his master’s 
interruption, “ one on ’em’s got his logs on the table, and 
is a-drinkin’ brandy neat, vile the totlier one—him in the 
barnacles—has got a barrel o’ oysters atween his knees, 
vich he’s a openin’ like steam, and as fast as he eats ’em, 
he takes a aim vitli the shells at young dropsy, who’s a- 
settin’ down fast asleep, in the chimbley corner.” 

“ Eccentricities of genius, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“You may retire.” 

Sam did retire accordingly; and Air. Pickwick, at the 
expiration of the quarter of an hour, went down to break¬ 
fast. 

“ Here he is at last,” said old Wardle. “ Pickwick, this 
is Miss Allen’s brother, Mr. Benjamin Allen—^Ben we call 
him, and so may you if you like. This gentleman is his 
very particular friend, Mr.—” 

“ Air. Bob Sawyer,” interposed Air. Benjamin Allen, 
whereupon Mr. Bob Sawyer and Air. Benjamin Allen 
laughed 111 concert. 

Air. Pickwick bowed to Bob Sawyer, and Bob Sawyer 
bowed to Air. Pickwick; Bob and his very particular friend 
then applied themselves most assiduously to the eatables 
before them, and Air. Pickwick had an opportunity of 
glancing at them both. 

Air. Benjamin Allen was a coarse, stout, thick-set young 
man, with black hair cut rather short, and a white face 
cut rather long. He was embellished with spectacles, and 
wore a white neckerchief. Below his single-breasted black 
surtout, which was buttoned up to his chin, appeared the 
usual number of pepper-and-salt coloured legs, terminat¬ 
ing in a pair of imperfectly polished boots. Although 
his coat was short in the sleeves, it disclosed no vestige 
of a linen wristband; and although there was quite 
enough of his face to admit of the encroachment of a 
shirt collar, it was not graced by the smallest approach 
to that-appendage. He presented altogether rather a 
mildewy appearance, and emitted a fragrant odour of 
full-flavoured Cubas. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer, who was habited in a coarse blue coat, 
which, without being either a groat-coat or a surtout, par¬ 
took of the nature and qualities of both, had about him 
that sort of slovenly smartness, and swaggering gait, which 
is peculiar to young gentlemen who smoke in the streets 
by day, shout and scream in the same by night, call waiters 
by their Christian names, and do various other acts and 
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deeds of an equally facetious description. He wore a pair 
of plaid trousers, and a large rough double-breasted waist¬ 
coat ; and out-of-doors, carried a thick stick with a big top. 
He eschewed gloves, and looked, upon the whole, something 
. like a dissipated Robinson Crusoe. 

Such were the two worthies to whom Mr. Pickwick was 
introduced, as he took his seat at the breakfast table on 
Christmas morning. 

“ Splendid morning, gentlemen,’* said Mr. Pickwick. 

Mr. Rob Sawyer slightly nodded his assent to tl^p pro¬ 
position, and asked Mr. Benjamin Allen for the mustard. 

“Have you come far this morning, gentlemen?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Blue Lion at Muggleton.” briefly responded Mr. Allen. 

“ You should have joined us last night,” said Mr, Pick¬ 
wick. 

“ So we should,” replied Bob Sawyer, “ but the brandy 
was too good to leave in a hurry : wasn’t it, Ben ? ”, 

“ Certainly,” said Mr, Benjamin Allen ; “ and the cigars 
were not bad, or the pork chops either : wore they, 
Bob?” 

“ Decidedly not,” said Bob. And the particular friends 
resumed their attack upon the breakfast, more freely than 
before, as if the recollection of last night’s supper had 
imparted a new relish to the meal. 

“ Peg away, Bob,” said Mr, Allen to his companion, 

encouragingly. 

“So I do,” replied Bob Sawyer. And so, to do him 
justice, he did. 

“ Nothing like dissecting, to give one an appetite,” said 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, looking round the table, 

Mr. Pickwick slightly shuddered. 

“ By the bye, Bob,” said Mr. Allen, “ have you finished 
that leg yet ? ” 

“ Nearly,” replied Sawyer, helping himself to half a I^wl 
as he spoke. “ It’s a very muscular one for a child’s.” 

“Ts it?” inquired Mr. Allen, carelessly. 

“ Very,” said Bob Sawyer, with his mouth full. 

“ I’ve put my name down for an arm, at our place,* 
said Mr. Allen. “ We're clubbing for a subject, and the 
list is nearly full, only we can’t get hold of any fellow that 

wants a head. I wish you’d take it.” 

“No,” replied Bob Sawyer; “can’t afford expensive 

luxuries.” 

“ Nonsense 1 ” said Allen. • ^ 

“Can’t indeed,” rejoined Bob Sawyer. “1 wouldn t 
mind a brain, but I couldn’t stand a whole head.’* 

^5 
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“Hush, hush, gentlemen, pray,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
“ I hear the ladies.” 

As Mr. Pickwick spoke, the ladies, gallantly escorted 
by Messrs. Snodgrass, Winkle, and Tupman, returned 
from an early walk. 

“Lor, Beni” said Arabella, in a tone which expressed 
more surprise than pleasure at’the siglit of her brother. 

“ Come to take you homo to-morrow,” replied Benjamin. 

Mr. Winkle turned pale. 

“ Don’t you see Bob Sawyer, Arabella?” inquired Mr. 
Benjamin Allen, somewhat reproachfully. Arabella grace¬ 
fully hold out her hand, in acknowledgment of Boh 
Sawyer’s presence. A thrill of hatred struck to Mr. 
Winkle’s heart, as Bob Sawyer inflicted on the proffered 
hand a perceptible squeeze. 

“ Bon, dear ! ” said Arabella, blushing , “ have --have— 
you been introduced to Mr. Winkle'^” 

“I have not been, but T shall be very liappy to bo, 
Arabella,” replied her brother gravely. Hero Mr. Allen 
bowed grimly to Mr. Winkle, while l\rr. Winkle and Mr. 
Bob Sawyer glanced mutual distrust out of the corner.s of 
their^ eyes. 

The arrival of the two new visitors, and the consc(iuent 
check upon Mr. Winkle and the young lady with the fur 
round her boots, would in all probability have proved a 
very unpleasant interruption to the hilarity of the party, 
had not the cheerfulness of Mr. Pickwick, and tlio good 
humour of the host, been exerted to the very utmost for 
the common weal. Mr. Winkle gradually insinuated 
himself into the good graces of Mr. Benjamin Allen, and 
even joined in a friendly conversation with Mr. Bob 
Sawyer; who, enlivened with the brandy, and the break¬ 
fast, ahd the talking, gradually ripened into a state of 
extreme facetiousness, and related with much glee an 
agreeable anecdote, about the removal of a tumour 
some gentleman’s hood, which he illustrated by means of 
an oyster-knife and a half-quartern loaf, to t>ie great 
edification of the assembled company. Then tbo whole 
train'went to church, where Mr. Benjamin Allen fell fast 
asleep; while Mr. Bob Sawyer abstracted his tlioughts 
from worldly matters, by the ingenious process of carving 
his name on the seat of the pew, in corpulent letters of 
about four inches long. 

“Now,” said Wardlo, after a substantial lunch, with 
the agi^eable items of strong-beer and cherry-brandy, had 
been done ample justice to; “what say you to an hour 
on the ice? We shall have plenty of time.” 
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“Capifcall” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“ Prime 1 ” ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

You skate, of course, Winkle?” said Wardle, 

“ Yo—yes ; oh yes ; ” replied Mr. Winkle. “ I—I—am 
ratlu*r out of practice.” 

skate. Mr. Winkle.” said Arabella. ** I like to 
see it 60 much ” 

“Oh, it is 6 V) graceful,” said auothm young lady. 

A thud young lady said it \sas elegant, and a fourth 
expressed licr opinion tliat it was “svvan-like,” 

“I should bo very happy, I'm sure,'’ said Mr. Winkle, 
reddening, “butl have no skates.'’ 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had got 
a couple of pair, and the fat boy announced that there 
were half-a-dozcu more, down stairs, whereat Mr. Winkle 
expressed exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely un- 
conifoitable. 

Old Waalle led the wa\ to a jirctty large sheet of ice; 
and the fat boy and Mr Weller, liaving shovelled and 
swept away the snow winch had fallen on it during the 
night, Mr. Bob Sawyer adjusted liis skates with adoxtority 
which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, ^and 
desenbod cindes witli Ins left leg, aud cut figures of 
eight; and luscnbcd upon the ice, witliout once stopping 
for breatli, a great many other pleasant and astonishing 
devices, to the excessive satisfaction of ]\Ir. Pickwick, Mr. 
Tupman, and the ladies, which roacliod a pitch of posi¬ 
tive entliusiasin, wlieii Old Wardlo and Benjamin Allen, 
assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed some 
mystic evolutions, which they called a reel. 

At this time, Mr. Winkle, witli his face and hands blue 
with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the ^plos of 
his feet, and putting his skates on, with the points behind, 
and getting the straps into a very complicated and en¬ 
tangled state, with tlic assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who 
knew rather less about skates than a Hindoo. At length, 
however, with the assistance of Mr. Weller, the un¬ 
fortunate skates were firmly screwed and buckled on, 
and Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet, 

“ Now, then, Sir,” said Sam, 111 an encouraging tone; 
“ off vith you, and show ’em how to do it.” 

“Stop, Sam, stop,” said Mr. Wmklo, trembling violently, 
and clutching hold uf Sam’s arms witli the grasp of a 
drowning man. “ How slippery it is, Sam f ” 

“Not an uncommon tiling upon ice, Sir,” replied Mr. 
Weller, “Hold up, Sir.” 

This last observation of Mr, Weller’s bore lefereuce to 
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a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, of a 
frantic desire to throw his feet in the air, and dash the 
back of his head on the ice. 

“ These—these—are very awkward skates ; ain’t they, 
Sam?” inquired Mr. Winkle, staggering. 

“I’m afeerd there’s an orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em, Sir,” 
replied Sam. 

“ Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious 
that there was anything the matter. “ Come ; the ladies 
are all anxiety.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. 
" I’m coming.” 

“ Just a-goin’ to begin,” said Sam, endeavouring to dis¬ 
engage himself. “ Now, Sir, start off.” 

“Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller. “I find T’vo got a 
couple of coats at home, that T don't want, Sam. You 
may have them, Sam.” 

“Thank’ee, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Nevermind touching your hat, Sam,” said Mr. Winkle, 
ha.stily. “ You needn’t take your hand away, to do that. 
I meant to have given you five shillings this morning for 
a Christmas-box, Sam. I’ll give it you this afternoon, 
Sam.” 

“ You’re wery good. Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Just hold me at first, Sam; will you?” said Mr. 
Winkle. “There—that’s right. I shall soon got in the 
way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam ; not too fast.” 

Mr. Winkle, stooping forward, with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, 
in a very singular and un-swan-like manner, when Mr. 
Pickw.’ck most innocently shouted from the opposite 
bank— 

II §£^211 ! ** 

“Sir?” said Mr. Weller. 

“ Here. I want you.” 

“ Let go. Sir,” said Sam. “ Don’t you hear the governor 
a-calUn’ ? Let go, Sir.” 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged himself 
from the grasp of the agonised Pickwickian ; and, in so 
doing, administered a considerable impetus to the un¬ 
happy Mr. Winkle. With an accuracy which no degree 
of dexterity or practice could have insured, that un¬ 
fortunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the centre of 
the rdl, at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer was 
performing a flourish of unparalleled beauty. Mr. Winkle 
jtruck wildly against him, and with a loud crash they 
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both fell heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran to the spot. 
Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was 
far too wise to do anything of the kind in skates. He was 
seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to smile; but 
anguish was depicted on every lineament of his counten¬ 
ance. 

“Are you liurt?” inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with 
great anxiety. 

“Not much,’' said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very 
hard. 

“I wish you’d lot me bleed you,” said Mr. Benjamin 
with great eagerness. 

“No, tliank you,” replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly. 

“ I really think you had better,” said Allen. 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle; “I’d rather not.” 

“What do you tliink, Mr. Pickwick?” inquired Bob 
Sawyer. 

Mr. Picl wick was excited aud indignant. He beckoned 
to Mr, Weller, aud said in a stern voice, “ Take his skates 
off.” 

“ No; but really L had scarcely begun,” remonstrated 
Mr. Winkle. 

“Take his skates off,” repeated Mr. Pickwick firmly. 

The command was not to bo lesisted. Mr. Winkle 
allowed Ham to obey it, in silence. 

“ Lift him up,” said Mr, Pickwick. Sam assisted him 
to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the by¬ 
standers; and, beckoning liis friend to approach, fixed a 
searching look upon him, and uttered in a low, but distinct 
and emphatic tone, these remarkable words ; 

“ You’re a humbug. Sir.” 

“ A whatl ” said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

“ A humbug. Sir. 1 will speak plainer, if you wish it. 
An impostor. Sir.” 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his 
heel, and rejoined his friends. 

While Mr. Pickwick was delivering himself of the 
sentiment just recorded, Mr. Weller and the fat boy, 
having by their joint endeavours cut out a slide, were 
exercising themselves thereupon, in a very masterly and 
brilliant manner. Sam Weller, in particular, was dis¬ 
playing that beautiful feat of fancy sliding which is 
currtntly denominated “ knocking at the cobbler’s door,” 
and which is achieved by skimming over the ice^on one 
foot, and occasionally giving a two-penny postman’s knock 
upon it with the other. It was a good long slide, and 
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iEted ^as something in the motion whioh^Mr> Pickwick, 
who was very cold with standing still, oould not help 
envying. 

“ It looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn’t it?" he 
inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly 
oiJt of breath, by reason of the indefatigable manner in 
which he had converted his legs into a pair of compasses, 
and drawn complicated problems on the ice. 

“ Ah, it does, indeed,” replied Wardle. “ Do you slide ? ” 

" I used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy," 
replied-Mr. Pickwick. 

‘‘Try it now," said Wardle. 

‘‘Oh, do, please, Mr. Pickwick,” cried all the ladies. 

“ I should bo very happy to afford you any amusement,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ but I haven’t done such a thing 
these thirty years.” 

‘‘Pooh! pooh ! nousense !; ” said Wardle, dragging off 
his skates with the impotuousity which characterised all 
his proceedings. ‘‘Here; I’ll keep yon company; come 
along.” And away went the good tempered old fellow 
down the slide, with a rapidity which came very close 
upor Mr. Weller, and beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled oil his gloves 
and put them m his hat, took two or three short runs, 
baulked himself as often, and at last took another run 
and went slowly and gravely down the slide, with his feet 
about a yard and a quarter apart, amidst the gratified 
shouts of all the spectators. 

‘‘Keep the pota-bilin’, Sir,” said Sam; and down went 
Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, 
and then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, and then 
the fat boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following closely 
upon each other’s hods, and running after each other with 
as much eagerness as if all their future prospects in life 
depended on their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, to observe 
the manner in which Mr. Pickwick performed his share 
in the ceremony: to watch the torture of anxiety with 
which’he viewed the person behind, gaining upon him at 
the iiAminent hazard of tripping him up ; to see him 
gradually expend the painful force which he had put on 
at first, and turn slowly round on the slide, with his face 
towards the point from which lie started : to contemplate 
the playful smile which mantled on his face when he had 
aocomiplished the distance, and the eagerness with which 
ha tamed round when he had done so, ran alter his 
pNidacessor, his black gaiters tripping fltmiantly through 
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the snow, and his eyes beaming cheerfulness and gladness 
through his spectacles. And when he was knocked down 
(which happened upon the average every third round), it 
was the most invigorating sight that can possibly be 
imagined, to behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and 
handkerchief, with a glowing countenance, and resume his 
station in the rank, with an ardour and enthusiasm which 
nothing could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the 
quickest, the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp 
smart crack was heard. TJiere was a quick rush towards 
the bank, a wild scream from the ladies, and a shout from 
Mr. Tiipman. A large mass of ice disappeared, the water 
bubbled up over it, and Mr. Pickwick’s hat, gloves, and 
handkerchief wore floating on the surface; and this was 
all of Mr. Pickwick that anybody could see. 

Dismay aud anguish wore depicted on every counten¬ 
ance; the malts turned pale, the females fainted; Mr. 
Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle grasped each other by the 
hand, and gazed at the spot where their leader had gone 
down, with freuzied eagerness; while Mr. Tupman, by 
way of rendering the promptest assistance, and at the 
same time conveying to any person who might be within 
hearing, the clearo.st possible notion of the catastrophe, 
ran off across the country at his utmost speed, screaming 
“ Fire !” with all his might and mam. 

It was at this very moment, when old Wardle and Sam 
Weller were approaching the hole with cautious steps, 
and Mr. Benjamin Allen was holding a hurried consulta¬ 
tion with Mr. Bob Sawyer, on the advisability of bleeding 
the company generally, as an improving little bit of pro¬ 
fessional practice—it was at this very momenj that a 
face, head, and shoulders emerged from beneath the 
water, and disclosed the features aud spectacles of Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ Keep yourself up for an instant—for only one instant,” 
bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘‘ Yes, do; let me implore you—for my sake," roared 
Mr. Winkle, deeply affected. The adjuration was rather 
unnecessary ; the probability being, that if Mr. Pickwick 
had declined to keep himself up for anybody else’s sake, 
it would have occurred to him that he might as well do so, 
for his own. 

” Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow ?" said 
Wardle. 

‘‘Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing the 
water from his head and face, and gasping for breath. 
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'*I fell upon my baok. 1 couldn’t get on my feet at 
first." 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s coat as was 
yet visible, bore testimony to the accuracy of this state¬ 
ment ; and as the fears of the spectators were still further 
relieved by the fat boy’s suddenly recollecting that the 
water was nowhere more than five feet deep, prodigies of 
valour were performed to get him out. After a vast 
quantity of splashing, and cracking, and struggling, Mr. 
Pickwick was at length fairly extricated from his un¬ 
pleasant position, and once more stood on dry land. 

" Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold,” said Emily. 

“ Dear old thing 1 ” said Arabella. ” Let me wrap this 
shawl round you, Mr. Pickwick.” 

" Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said Wardle ; 
" and when you’ve got it on, run home as fast as your legs 
can carry you, and jump into bed directly.” 

A dozen shawls were offered on the instant; and three 
or four of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pickwick 
was wrapped up, and started off, under the guidance of 
Mr. Weller; presenting the singular phenomenon of an 
elderly gentleman dripping wet, and without a hat, with 
his arms bound down to his sides, skimming over the 
ground without any clearly defined purpose, at the rate 
of six good English miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in such an 
extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, he kept at 
the very top of his speed until he reached the door of 
Manor Farm, where Mr. Tupman had arrived some five 
minutes before, and had frightened the old lady into 
palpitations of the heart, by impressing her with the 
unalterable conviction that the kitchen chimney was on 
fire—a calamity which always presented itself in the most 
glowing colours to the old lady’s mind, when anybody 
about her evinced the smallest agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he was snug 
in bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire in the room, 
and took up his dinner; a bowl of punch was carried up 
afterwA&rds, and a grand carouse held in honour of his 
safety.. Old Wardle would not hear of his rising, so they 
made the bed the chair, and Mr. Pickwick presided. A 
second and a third bowl were ordered in ; and when Mr. 
Pickwick awoke next morning, there was not a symptom 
of rheumatism about him, which proves, as Mr. Bob 
Sawyer very justly observed, that there is nothing like 
hot punch in such oases, and that if ever hot punch did 
Jail to act as a preventive, it was merely because the 
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patient fell into the vulgar error of not taking enough of 

it. 

The jovial party broke up next morning. Breakings 
up are capital things in our school days, but in after life 
they are painful enough. Death, self-interest, and 
fortune’s changes, are every day breaking up many a 
happy group and scattering them far and wide ; and the 
boys and girls never come back again. We do not mean 
to say that it was exactly the case in this particular 
instance; all wo wish to inform the reader is, that the 
different nieinbcrs of the party dispersed to their several 
homes ; that Mr. Pickwick and his friends once more 
took their seats on the top of the Muggleton coach ; and 
that Arabella Allen repaired to her place of destination, 
wherever it might have been—we dare say Mr. Winkle 
knew, but we confess we don’t—under the care and 
guardianship of her brother Benjamin, and his most 
intimate and particular friend, Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

Before they separated, however, tliat gentleman and 
Mr. Benjamin Allen drew Mr. Pickwick aside with an air 
of some mystery , and Mr. Bob Sawyer thrusting his fore¬ 
finger between two of Mr. Pickwick’s ribs, and th-reby 
displaying his native drollery, and his knowledge of the 
anatomy of the human frame, at one and the same time, 
inquired— 

“ 1 say, old boy, where do you hang out ? ” 

Mr. Pickwick replied that he was at present suspended 
at the George and Vulture. 

“I wish you’d come and see me,” said Bob Sawyer. 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” replied Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ There’s my lodgings,” said Mr. Bob Sawyer, producing 
a card, “ Lant Street, Borough ; it’s near Guy’s, and 
handy for me, you know. Little distance after you’ve 
passed Saint George’s Church—turns out of the High 
Street on the right hand side the way.” 

“ I shall find it,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Come on Thursday week, and bring the other chaps 
with you,” said Mr. Bob Sawyer, “I’m going to have a 
few medical fellows that night.” 

Mr. Pickwick expressed the pleasure it would afford 
him to meet the medical fellows ; and after Mr. Bob 
Sawyer had informed him that he meant to be very cosy, 
and that his friend Bon was to bo one of the party, they 
shook hands and separated. 

We feel'that in this place we lay ourselves open to’ the 
inquiry Whether Mr. Winkle was whispering, during this 
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brief convoraation, to Arabella Allen, and if so, what he 
said ; and furthermore, whether Mr. Snodgrass was con¬ 
versing apart with Emily Wardle,and if so, what he said. 
To this, we replj% that whatever they might have said to 
the ladies, they said notlimg at all to Mr. Pickwick or 
Mr. Tupmau for eight-and-twenty miles, and that they 
sighed very often, refused ale and brandy, and looked 
gloomy. If our observant lady readers can deduce any 
satisfactory inferences from these facts, we beg them by 
all means to do so. 


CHAPTER XXX 

WHICH IS ALL AHOLIT THB LAW, AxNfD SUNDRY 
GREAT AUTHORITIES LEARNED THEREIN 

S CATTERED about, in various holes and corners of the 
Temple, are certain dark and dirty chambers, in and 
out of winch, all the morning in Vacation, and half the 
evening too in Term time, there may be seen constantly 
hurrying with bundles of papers under thoir arms, and 
prot"uding from their pockets, an almost uninterrupted 
succession of Lawyers’ Clerks. 'I'hcre are several grades 
of Lawyers’ Clerks. There is the Articled Clerk, who has 
paid a premium, and is an attorney in perspective, who 
runs a tailor’s bill, receives invitations to parties, knows 
a family m Gower Street and another in Tavistock Square, 
goes out of Town every Long Vacation to see his father, 
who keeps live horses innumerable ; and who is, in short, 
the very aristocrat of clerks. There is the salaried clerk 
—out-of-door, or indoor, as the case may bo—who devotes 
the major part of his thirty shillings a week to his personal 
pleasure and adornment, repairs half-price to the Adelphi 
at least three times a week, dissipates majestically at the 
cider cellars afterwards, and is a dirty caricature of the 
fashion, which expired six months ago. There is the 
middle-aged copying clerk, with a large family, who is 
always shabby, and often drunk. And there are the office 
lads in their first surtouts, who feel a befitting contempt 
for boys at day-schools, club as they go home at night, 
for saveloys and porter, and think there’s nothing like 
“ life.” There are varieties of the genus too numerous 
to recapitulate, but however numerous they may be, they 
are all to be seen, at certain regulated business hours, 
hurrying to and from the places we have just mentioned. 

These sequestered nooks are the public offices of the 
legal profession, where writs are issu^, judgments signed, 
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declarations tiled, and uumorous other ingenious little 
machines put in motion for the torture and torment of 
His Majesty^s liege subjects, and the comfort and emolu¬ 
ment of the practitioners of the law. They are, for the 
most part, low-roofed, mouldy rooms, where innumerable 
rolls of parchments, which have been perspiring in secret 
for the last century, send forth an agreeable odour, which 
is mingled by day with the scent ot the dry rot, and by 
night with the various exhalations wluch arise from 
damp cloaks, festering umbrellas, aud the coarsest tallow 
caudles. 

About half-past seven o'clock in the evening, some ten 
days or a fortniglit after Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
returned to Tjoudon, there hurried into one of these 
offices, an individual in a brown coat and brass buttons, 
whose long hair was scrupulously twisted round the 
rim of his napless hat, aud whose soiled drab trousers 
were so lightly strapped over Ins Blu(;her boots, that 
his knees threatened every moment to starts from their 
concealment. He produced from his coat pockets a long 
aud narrow strip ot parchment, on whicli tlie presiding 
functionary impressed an illegible black stamp. Ho then 
drew forth four scraps of paper of similiar dimensions, 
each containing a pnutod copy of the strip of parchment 
witli blanks for a name, and having tilled up the blanks, 
put all the five documents in lus pocket, and hurried away. 

The man in the brown coat witli the cabalistic docu¬ 
ments in Ins pocket was no other than our old acquaint¬ 
ance Mr. Jackson, of the house of Dodson and Pogg, 
Freeman's Court, Cornhill. Instead of returning to the 
office from whence he came, however, he bent Jns steps 
direct to Sun Court, and walking straiglit into th<i)George 
and Vulture, demauded to know wlicthor one Mr. Pick¬ 
wick was witliin. 

“Gall Mr. Pickwick’s servant, Tom," said the barmaid 
of the Qeorge aud Vulture, 

“ Don't trouble yourself," said Mr. Jackson, “ L’vo come 
on business. If you'll show me ^Ir, Pickwick's room, IMI 
step up myself." 

“ What name, Sir ? " said the waiter. 

“ Jackson,” replied the clerk. 

The waiter stepped up stairs to announce Mr. Jackson, 
but Mr. Jackson saved him the trouble by following close 
at his heels, and walking into the apartment before he 
oould articulate a syllable. ^ 

Mr. Pickwick had that day invited his throe frierfds to 
dinner; and they wore all seated round the fire, drinking 
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their wine, when Mr. Jaokson presented himself, as above 
described. 

“How de do, Sir?" said Mr. Jackson, nodding to Mr. 
Pickwick. 

That gentleman bowed, and looked somewhat surprised, 
for the physiognomy of Mr. Jackson dwelt not in his re¬ 
collection. 

“ I have called from Dodson and Fogg’s," said Mr. 
Jackson, in an explanatory tone. 

Mr. Pickwick roused at the name. " I refer you to my 
attorney, Sir; Mr. Perker, of Gray’s Inn,” said he. 
“ Waiter, show this gentleman out.” 

“ Beg your pardon, Mr. Pickwick,” said Jackson, deliber¬ 
ately depositing his hat on the floor, and drawing from 
his pocket the strip of parchment. “ But personal service, 
by clerk or agent, m these cases, you know, Mr. Pickwick 
—eh. Sir? nothing like caution, Sir, in all legal forms— 
eh?” 

Here Mr Jackson cast his eye on the parchment; and, 
resting his hands on the table, and looking round with a 
winning and persuasive smile, said, “Now, come; don’t 
let’s Clave no words about such a little matter as this. 
Which of you gentlemen’s name’s Snodgrass ? ” 

At this inquiry, Mr. Snodgrass gave such a very un¬ 
disguised and palpable start, that no further reply was 
needed. 

“Ah! I thought so,” said Mr. Jackson, more affably 
than before. “ I’ve got a little something to trouble you 
with, Sir.” 

“ Me! ” exclaimed Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ It’s only a subi^cena in Bardell and Pickwick on behalf 
of the plaintiff,” replied Jackson, singling out one of the 
slips of paper, and producing a shilling from his waistcoat 
pocket. “ It’ll come on, in the settens after Term; four¬ 
teenth of Febooary, we expect; we’ve marked it a special 
jury cause, and it’s only ten down the paper. That’s 
yours, Mr. Snodgrass.” As Jackson said this he presented 
^e parchment before the eyes of Mr. Snodgrass, and 
dipped the paper and the shilling into his hand. 

Mr. Tupman had witnessed this process in silent 
astonishment, when Jackson, turning sharply upon him, 
said: 

“ I think I ain’t mistaken when 1 say your name’s 
Tupman, am I ? ” 

Mr, Tupman looked at Mr. Pickwick; but, perceiving 
no Encouragement in that gentleman’s widely-opened 
oyes to deny his name, said: 
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“ Yes, my name w Tupman, Sir." 

" And that other gentleman’s Mr. Winkle, I think,” said 
Jackson. 

Mr. Winkle faltered out a reply in the aflSrmative; and 
both gentlemen were forthwith invested with a slip of 
paper, and a shilling each, by the dexterous Mr. Jackson. 

" Now,” said Jackson, ‘‘I’m afraid you’ll think me rather 
troublesome, but I want somebody else, if it ain’t incon¬ 
venient. I hare Samuel Weller’s name hero, Mr. Pick¬ 
wick.” 

‘‘ Send my servant here, waiter,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
The waiter retired, considerably astonished, and Mr. Pick¬ 
wick motioned Jackson to a seat. 

There was a painful pause, which was at length broken 
by the innocent defendant. 

‘‘I suppose, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, his indignation 
rising while ho spoke; ‘‘I suppose. Sir, that it is the in¬ 
tention of your employers to seek to criminate me, upon 
the testimony of my own friends ? ” 

Mr. Jackson struck his fore-finger several trtnes against 
the left side of his nose, to intimate that he ^fas not there 
to disclose the secrets of the prison-house, and playfully 
rejoined, 

‘‘Not knowin’, can’t say.” 

” For what otlior reason, Sn*,” pursued Mr. Pickwick, 
"are these subpoenas served upon them, if not for this?” 

"Very good plant, Mr. Pickwick,” replied Jackson, 
slowly shaking his head. " But it won’t do. No harm 
in trying, but there’s little to be got out of me.” 

Here Mr. Jackson smiled once more upon the company; 
and, applying his left thumb to the tip of his nose, worked 
a visionary coffee-mill with his right hand, thereby per¬ 
forming a very graceful piece of pantomime (then much 
in vogue, but now, unhappily, almost obsolete) which was 
familiarly denominated ‘‘ taking a grinder.” 

"No, no, Mr. Pickwick,” said Jackson, in conclusion; 
" Perker's people must guess what we’ve served these 
subpoenas for. If they can’t, they must wait till the action 
comes on, and then they’ll find out.” 

Mr. Pickwick bestowed a look of excessive disgust on 
his unwelcome visitor, and would probably have hurled 
some tremendous anathema at the heads of Messrs. Dod¬ 
son and Fogg, had not Sam’s entrance at the instihat 
interrupted him. 

"Samuel Weller?” said Mr. Jackson, inquiringly. 

" Vun o’ the truest things as you’ve said for many a 
long year,” replied Sam, in a most oomposed manner. 
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“ Here’s a subpoena for you, Mr. Weller,” said Jackson. 

“What’s that in English?” inquired Sam. 

“Here’s the original,” said Jackson, declining the re¬ 
quired explanation. 

“Which ?” said Sam. 

"This,” replied Jackson, shaking the iiarchmont. 

“Oh, that’s the ’rig’nal, is it?” said Sam. “Well, I’m 
wery glad I’ve seen tlio 'rig’iial, ’cos it’s a gratifyin’ sort 
o’ thing, and eases vun’s mind so much.” 

“And here’s the sliilling,” said Jackson. “It’s from 
Dodson and Fogg’s.” 

“And its uncommon hand.sonie o’ Dodson and Fogg, 
as knows so little of me, to come down vith a present,” 
said Sam. “I feel it as a wery high compliment. Sir; 
and it’s a wery hon’rable thing to them, as they knows 
how to reward merit verever they meets it. Besides vich, 
it’s wery effectin’ to one’s feeliu’s.” 

As Mr. Weller said this, ho inflicted a little friction on 
his right eyelid, with the sleeve of his coat, after the most 
approved manner of actors when they are in domestic 
pathetics. 

Mr* Ja<‘kson seemed rather puzzled by Sam’s proceed¬ 
ings ; but, as ho had served the subpoenas, and had 
nothing more to say, he made a feint of putting on the 
one glove which he usually carried in his hand, for the 
sake of appearances . and returned to the office to report 
progress. 

Mr. Pickwick slept little that night; his memory had 
received a very disagreeable refresher on the subject of 
Mrs. Bardell’s action. He breakfasted betimes next 
morning ; and, desiring Sam to aecompany him, sot forth 
toward^ Gray’s Inn square. 

“ Sam ! ” said Mr. Pickwick, looking round, when they 
got to the end of Cheapsidc. 

“Sir?” said Sam, stopping up to his master. 

“ Which way ? ” 

“ Up Newgate-stroet.” 

Mr. Pickwick did not turn round immediately, but looked 
vacantly in Sam’s face for a few seconds, and heaved a deep 
sigh. 

“ What’s the matter, Sir?” enquired Sam. 

“This action, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ is expected to 
come on, on the fourteenth of next month.” 

“ Remarkable coincidence that 'ore. Sir,” replied Sam. 

“ Why remarkable, Sam ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ V/alentine’s day, Sir,” responded Sam; “ reg’lar good 
day for a breach o’ promise trial.” 
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Mr. Weller’s smile awakened no gleam of mirth in his 
master’s countenance. Mr. Pickwick turned abruptly 
round, and led the way in silence. 

They had walked some distance, Mr. Pickwick trotting 
on before, plunged in profound meditation, and Sam 
following behind, with a countenance expressive of the 
most enviable and easy defiance of everything and every¬ 
body, when tlie latter, who was always especially anxious 
to impart to his master any exclusive information he 
possessed, quickened his pace until he was close at Mr. 
Pickwick’s heels; and, pointing up at a house they were 
passing, said, 

“ Wery nice pork-shop that ’ere. Sir.” 

“ Yes; it seems so,” said Mr. Pickwick, 

“Celebrated sassage factory,” said Sam, 

“Is it*^” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Is it! ” reiterated Sam, with some indignation ; “ I 
should rayther tli ink it was. Why, Sir, bless your innocent 
eyebrows, that’s vore the mysterious disappearance of a 
respectable tradesman took place, four year ago.” 

“You don’t mean to say he wa.s burked, Sam?” .said 
Mr. Pickwick, looking hastily round. , 

“No, I don’t indeed, Sir,” replied Mr. Wollcr, “I vish 
I did ; far worse than that. He was the master o’ that 
’ere shop, Sir, and the inwontor o’ the patent-never-leavin’- 
off sassage steam ingino, as ud swaller up a pavin’ stone 
if you put it too near, and grind it into sassages as easy 
as if it was a tender young babby. Wery proud o’ that 
machine ho was, as it was nat’ral he should bo; and he’d 
stand down in the collar a-lookin’ at it, von it was in full 
play, till ho got quite melancholy with joy. A wery 
nappy man lio’d ha’ boon. Sir, in the procession q’ that 
’ore ingino and two more lovely hinfants besides, if it 
hadn’t been for liis wife, who was a most ow-dacious 
wixin. She was always a-follerin’ him about, and dinnin’ 
in his oars ’till at last ho couldn’t stand it no longer. 
‘ I’ll tell you what it is, my dear,’ ho says one day; ‘ if 
you persowore in this here sort of amusement,’ ho says, 
‘ I’m blessed if I don’t go away to ’Merrikcr ; and that’s 
all about it.’ ‘ You’ro a idle willin,’ says she, ‘and I 
wish the ’Merrikins joy of their bargin.’ Arter vich she 
keeps on abusin’ him for half-an-hour, and then runs into 
the little parlour behind the shop, sets to a-scroamin’, 
says he'll oe the death on her, and falls in a fit, which 
lasts for three good hours—one o’ them fits which, is all 
soreamin’ and kickin’. Well, next inornin’, the husband 
was missin’. He hadn't taken nothin’ from the till,— 
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hadn’t even put on his great coat, so it was quite clear 
he warn’t gone to ’Merriker. Didn’t come back next day, 
didn’t come back next week ; the Missis had bills printed 
sayin’ that, if he’d come back, he should be forgiven 
everythin’ (which was very liberal, seem’ that he hadn’t 
done nothin’ at all), all the canals was dragged, and for 
two months arterwards vonever a body turned up, it was 
carried, as a rcg’lar thing, straight off to the sassage shop. 
Hows’ever, none on ’em answered, so they gave out that 
he’d run avay, and she kept on the bis’ness. One Saturday 
night, a little thin old gen’I’m'n comes into the shop in a 
great passion and says, ‘ Are you the missis o’ this here 
shop?’ ‘Yes, I am,’ says she. ‘Well, Ma’am,’ says ho, 

‘ then I’ve just looked in to say, that me and my family 
ain’t a-goin’ to be choked for nothin’; and more than 
that. Ma’am,’ ho says, ‘ you’ll allow mo to observe, that 
as you don’t use the primest parts of the meat in the 
manafacter o’ sassages, I think you’d find beet como 
nearly as clioap as buttons.’ ‘ Buttons, ,Sir ' ’ says she, 
‘Buttons, Ivla’am,’ says the little old gentleman, unfolding 
a hit of paper, and showin’ twenty or thirty halves o’ 
buttons. ‘ Nice seasonin’ for sassages, is trousers buttons, 
Ma’am.’ ‘ They’re ray husband’s buttons,’ says the widder, 
beginnin’ to faint. ‘What!’ screams the little old 
gen’l’m’n, turnin’ wery pale. ‘ I .see it all,’ says the 
widder; ‘ in a fit of temporary insanity he rashly con¬ 
verted his-self into sassages I ’ And so ho had. Sir,” said 
Mr. Weller, looking steadily into Mr. Pickwick’s horror- 
stricken countenance, “ or else he’d been draw’d into the 
ingine, but however that might ha’ been, the little old 
gen’l’m’n, who had been remarkably partial to sassages 
all hi^ life, rushed out o’ the shop in a wild state, and 
was never heerd on artervards ! ” 

The relation of this affecting incident of private life, 
brought master and man to Mr. Perker’s chambers. 
Lowten, holding the door half-open, was in conversation 
with a rustily-clad, miserable-looking man, m boots with¬ 
out toes, and gloves without fingers. There wore traces 
of privation and suffering—almost of despair—in his lank 
and care-worn countenance ; he felt his poverty, for ho 
shrunk to the dark side of the staircase as Mr. Pickwick 
approached. 

“ It’s very unfortunate,” said the stranger with a 
sigh. 

“ V< ry,” said Lowten, scribbling his name on the door 
post with his pen and rubbing it out again with the feather. 
‘‘ Will you leave a message for him ? ” 
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“When do you think he’ll be back?” inquired the 
stranger. 

“ Quite uncertain,” replied Tjowton, winking at Mr. 
Pickwick, as the stranger cast his eyes towards the ground. 

“ You don’t think it would be of any use my waiting for 
him ? ” said the stranger, looking wistfully into the office. 

“ Oh no, I’m sure it wouldn’t,” replied the clerk, moving 
a little more into the centre of the door-way. “ He’s 
certain not to be back this week, and it’s a chance whether 
he will, next, for when Perker once gets out of town, he’s 
never in a hurry to conic back again.” 

“Out of town!” said Mr. Pickwick; “dear me, how 
unfortunate! ” 

“ Don’t go away, Mr. Pickwick,” said Lowten, “ I’ve 
got a letter for you.” The stranger seeming to hesitate, 
once more looked towards the ground, and the clerk 
winked slily at Mr. Pickwick as if to intimate that some 
exquisite piece of humour was going forward ; though 
what it was, Mr. Pickwick could not, for the life of him, 
divine. * 

“ Step in, Mr. Pickwick,” said Tjowton. “ Well, will 
you leave a niossage, Mr. Watty, or will you call again? ” 

“ Ask him to be so kind as to leave out word what has 
been done in my business,” said the man; “For God’s 
sake don’t neglect it, Mr. Lowten.” 

“ No, no ; I won’t forget it,” replied the clerk. “ Walk 
in, Mr. Pickwick. Good morning, Mr. Watty ; it’s a fine 
day for walking, isn’t it ? ” And, seeing that the stranger 
still lingered, he beckoned Sam Weller to follow his master 
in, and shut the door in his face. 

“ There never was such a postering bankrupt as that, 
since the world began, I do believe 1 ” said Lowten, 
throwing down his pen with the air of an injurdB man. 
“ His affairs haven’t been in Chancery quite four years 
yet, and I’m d—d if he don’t come worrying here twice a 
week. Step this way, Mr. Pickwick. Perker ts in, and 
he’ll see you, I know. Devilish cold,” he added pettishly, 
“ standing at that door, wasting one’s time with such 
seedy vagabonds.” And, having very vehemently stirred 
a particularly largo fire, with a particularly small poker, 
the clerk led the way to his principal’s private room, and 
announced Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Ah, my dear Sir,” said little Mr. Perker, bustling up 
from his chair ; “ Well, my dear Sir, and what’s the nows 
about your matter—eh ? Anything more about ou%friends 
in Freeman’s-court ? They’ve not been sleeping, I know 
that. Ah, they’re very smart fellows—very smart, indeed.” 
26 
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As the little man concluded, he took an emphatic pinch 
of snuff, as a tribute to the smartness of Messrs. Dodson 
and Fogg. 

“ They are great scoundrels,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the little man ; “ that's a mere matter of 
opinion, you know, and we won’t dispute about terms; 
because of course you can’t be expected to view those 
subjects with a professional eye. Well, we’ve done every¬ 
thing that’s necessary. T have retained Serjeant Snubbin.” 

“ Is he a good man ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Good man ! ” replied Perker ; “ bless your heart and 
soul, my dear Sir, Serjeant Snubbin is at the very top of 
his profession. Gets treble the business of any man in 
court—engaged in every case. You needn’t mention it 
abroad ; but we say—we of the profession—that Serjeant 
Snubbin leads the court by the nose.” 

The little man took another pinch of snuff as he made 
this communication, and nodded mysteriously to Mr. 
Pickwick. 

” They have subpoena’d my three friends,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

“ A.h ! of course they would,” replied Perker. “Im¬ 
portant witnesses, saw you in a delicate situation.” 

“ But she fainted of her own accord,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“ She threw herself into my arms.” 

“ Very likely, my dear Sir,” replied Perker; “ very likely 
and very natural. Nothing more so, my dear Sir—nothing. 
But who’s to prove it ? ” 

“They have subpoena’d my servant too,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, quitting the other point; for there Mr. Perker’s 
question had somewhat staggered him. 

“ Sam ? ” said Perker. 

Mr. Pickwick replied in the affirmative. 

“Of course, my dear Sir; of course. I knew they 
would; I could have told that, a month ago. You 
know, my dear. Sir, if you will take the management of 
your affairs into your own hands after entrusting them to 
your Solicitor, you must also take the consequences.” 
Here Mr. Perker drew himself up with conscious dignity, 
and brushed some stray grains of snuff, from his shirt 
frill. 

“ And what do they* want him to prove ? ” asked Mr. 
Pickwick, after two or three minutes’ silence. 

“That you sent him up to the Plaintiff’s to make some 
offer of <i compromise, I suppose,” replied Perker. “It 
don’t'mattor much, though I don’t think many counsel 
could get a great deal out of him." 
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“ I don’t think they could,” said Mr. Pickwick ; smiling, 
despite his vexation, at the idea of Sam’s appearance as 
a witness. “ What course do we pursue ? ” 

“ Wo liavo only one to adopt, my dear Sir,” replied 
Perker ; “ cross-examine the witnesses, trust to Snubbin’s 
eloquence, tlirow dust 111 the eyes of tlie judge; and our¬ 
selves on the jury.” 

“And suppose the verdict is against me?” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Mr. Perker .smiled, took a very long pinch of snuff, 
stirred the fire, shrugged his shoulders, and remained 
expressively silent. 

“ You mean that in that case 1 must pay the damages ? ” 
said Mr. Pickwick, who had watched this telegraphic 
answer with considerable sternness. 

Perker gave the lire another very unnecessary poke, 
and said “ I am afraid so.” 

“Then I beg to announce to you, my unalterable deter¬ 
mination to pay no damages whatever," said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, most emphatically. “ None, Perker. Not a pound, 
not a penny, of my money shall find its way into the 
pockets uf Dodson and Fogg. That is my dehberati^and 
iiTevocable determination.” And Mr. Pickwick gave a 
licavy blow on the tabic beside him, 111 confirmation of 
tlie irrevocability of liis intention. 

“Very well, my dear Sir, very well,” said Perker. 
“You know best, of course.” 

“ Of course,” replied Mr. Pickwick hastily. “ Where 
does Serjeant Snubbin live?” 

“ In Lincoln’s Inn Old Square,” replied Perker. 

“ I should like to see him,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ See Serjeant Snubbin, my dear Sir ! ” rejoined Berker, 
in utter amazement. “ Pooh, pooli, my dear Sir, impos¬ 
sible. See Serjeant Snubbin I Bless you, my dear Sir, 
such a thing was never heard of, without a consultation 
fee being previously paid, and a consultation fixed. It 
couldn’t bo done, my dear Sir ; it couldn't be done.” 

Mr. Pickwick, however, had made up his mind not only 
that it could bo done, but that it should be done; and 
the consequence was, that within ton minutes after ho 
had received the assurance that the thing was impossible, 
he was conducted by his solicitor into the outer office of 
the great Serjeant Snubbin himself. 

It was an uucarpeted room of tolerable dimensions, 
with a large writing-table drawn up near the fift, ,tho 
baize top of which had long since lost all claim to its 
original hue of green, and had gradually grown grey with 
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dust and age, except where all traces of its natural colour 
were obliterated by ink-stams. Upon the table wore 
numerous little bundles of papers tied with red tape; 
and behind it, sat an elderly clerk, whose sleek appear¬ 
ance and heavy gold watch-chain presented imposing 
indications of the extensive and lucrative practice of Mr. 
Serjeant Snubbin. 

“Is the Serjeant in his mom, Mr. Mallard? ” inquired 
Perker, offering his box with all imaginable courtesy. 

“ Yes, ho IS,’’ was the reply, “ but he’s very busy. Look 
here ; not an opinion given yet, on any one of these cases : 
and an expedition fee paid with all of ’em.’’ The clerk 
smiled as he said this, and inhaled the pinch of snuff with 
a zest which seemed to be compounded of a fondness for 
snuff and a relish for foes. 

“ Something like practice that,” said Perker. 

“ Yes,’’ said the barrister’s clerk, producing his own 
box, and offering it with the greatest cordiality ; “ and 
the best of it is, that as nobody alive except myself can 
read the Serjeant’s writing, they are obliged to wait for 
the opinions, when ho has given Uiem, till I have copied 
’em,*’ha—ha —lia • ” 

“ Which makes good for we know who, besides the 
Serjeant, and draws a little more out of the clients, eh ? ” 
said Perker; “Ha, ha, ha I ” At this the Serjeant’s 
clerk laughed again—not a noisy boisterous laugh, but a 
silent, internal chuckle, which Mr. Pickwick disliked to 
hear. When a man bleeds inwardly, it is a dangerous 
thing for himself; but when he laughs inwardly, it bodes 
no good to other people. 

“ You haven’t made me out that little list of the fees 
that Urn in your debt, have you ? ” said Porker. 

“No, I have not,” replied the clerk. 

“ I wish you would,” said Perker. “ Let me have them, 
and I’ll send you a cheque. But I suppose you’re too busy 
pocketing the ready money, to think of the debtors, eh? 
ha, ha, ha ! ” This sally seemed to tickle the clerk 
amazingly, and ho once more enjoyed a little quiet laugh 
to himself. 

“ But, Mr. Mallard, my dear friend,” said Perker, 
suddenly recovering his gravity, and drawing the great 
man’s great man into a corner, by the lappel of his coat; 
“ you must persuade the Serjeant to see me, and ray 
client hero.” 

“C< 5 me, come,” said the clerk, “that’s not bad either. 
See* the Serjeant 1 come, that’s too absurd.” Notwith¬ 
standing the absurdity of the proposal, however, the 
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clerk allowed himself to be gently drawn beyond the 
hearing of Mr. Pickwick; and after a short conversation 
conducted in whispers, walked softly down a little dark 
passage and disappeared into the legal luminary’s 
sanctum, from whence ho shortly returned on tip-toe, 
and informed Mr. Porker and Mr. Pickwick that the 
Serjeant had boon prevailed upon, in violation of all his 
established rules and customs, to admit them at once. 

Mr. Serjeant Snuhbin was a lantern-facod, sallow-com- 
plexionod man, of about fivo-aiid-forty, or—-as the novels 
say—he might bo fifty. Ho had that dull-looking boiled 
eye which is so often to be soon in tho heads of people 
who have applied themselves during many years to a 
weary and laborious course of study; and which would 
have been sufficient, without tho additional eyeglass which 
dangled from a broad black riband round his neck, to warn 
a stranger that he was verj’ near-sighted. ITis hair was 
thin and weak, which was partly attributable to his having 
never devoted much time to its arrangement, and partly 
to his having worn for five-and-twenty years the forensic 
wig which hung on a block beside him. Tlio marks of 
hair-powdor on his eoat-eollar, and the ill-washed, and 
worse tied white nockerchief round his throat, showed 
that he had not found leisure since ho left the court to 
make any alteration in his dross ; wliile tho slovenly style 
of the remainder of his costume warranted the inference 
that his personal appearance would not have been very 
much improved if he had. Books of practice, heaps of 
papers, and opened letters, wore scattered over the table 
without any attempt at order or arrangement; the fur¬ 
niture of the room was old and rickety ; the doors of the 
book-case were rotting in their hinges ; the dust f^ew out 
from tlie carpet in little clouds at every' step; tho blinds 
were yellow with ago and dirt; and the state of everything 
in tho room showed, with a clearness not to be mistaken, 
that lilr. Serjeant Snuhbin was far too much occupied 
with his professional pursuits to take any great heed or 
regard of his personal comforts. 

The Serjeant was writing when his clients entered; he 
bowed abstractedly when Mr. Pickwick was introduced 
by his solicitor; and then, motioning them to a seat, put 
his pen carefully in tho inkstand, nursed his loft leg, and 
waited to ho spoken to. 

“Mr. Pickwick is the defendant in Bardoll and Pick¬ 
wick, Serjeant Snubbin,’’ said Porker. • 

“ I am retained in that, am I? ’’ said the SerjeanlT, 

“ You are. Sir,” replied Perker, 
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The Serjeant nodded his head, and waited for something 

else. 

“ Mr. Pickwick was anxious to call upon you, Serjeant 
Snubbin," said Perker, “ to state to you, before you 
entered upon the case, that he denies there being any 
ground or pretence whatever for the action against him; 
and that unless ho ca^e into court with clean hands, 
and without the most conscientious conviction that he 
was right in resisting the plaintiff’s demand, ho would 
not be there at all. I believe I state your views correctly ; 
do I not, my dear Sir?” said tlie little man, turning to 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“Quite so,” replied that gentleman. 

Mr..Serjeant Snubbin unfolded his glasses, raised them 
to his eyes ; and, after looking at Mr. Pickwick for a few 
seconds with great curiosity, turned to Mr. Porker, and 
said, smiling slightly as ho spoke— 

“ Has Mr. Pickwick a strong case ? ” 

The attorney shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Do you‘purpose calling witnesses? ” 

“No.” 


The smile on the fier)eaut’s countenance became more 
defined; ho rocked his log with increased violence ; and, 
throwing himself back in his ea 3 y-chair,cougliod dubiously. 

These tokens of the Serjeant’s prosentiinents on the 
subject, slight as they were, were not lost on Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. He settled the spectacles, through which he had 
attentively regarded such demonstrations of the barrister’s 
feeling as he had permitted himself to exhibit, more firmly 
on his nose; and said with groat energy, and in utter 
disregard of all Mr. Porker’s admonitory winkings and 
frownings— 

" My wishing to wait upon you for such a purpose as 
this, Sir, appears, I have no doubt, to a gentleman who 
sees so much of these matters as you must necessary 
do, a very extraordinary circumstance.” 

The Serjeant tried to look gravely at the fire, but the 
' smile came back again. 

"Gentlemen of your profession. Sir,” continued Mr. 
Pickwick, “ see the worst side of human nature—all its 
disputes, all its ill-will and bad blood, rise up before you. 
You know from your experience of juries (I mean no 


disparagement to you, or them) how much depends upon 
effect: and you are apt to attribute to others, a desire to 
use, foj purposes of deception and self-interest, the very 
instiuments which you, in pure honesty and honour of 
|>ar|>oBe, and with a laudable desire to do your utn^ost fqr 
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your client, know the temper and worth of so well, from 
constantly employing them yourselves. I really believe 
that to this circumstance may be attributed the vulgar 
but very general notion of your being, as a body, sus¬ 
picious, distrustful, and over-cautious. Conscious as I 
am. Sir, of the disadvantage of making such a declaration 
to you, under such circumstances, I liave come here, 
because T wish you distinctly to understand, as my friend 
Mr. Porker has said, that T am innocent of the falsehood 
laid to my charge ; and altliough I am very well aware of 
the inestimable value of your assistance. Sir, I must beg 
to add, that unless you sincerely believe this, I would 
rather be deprived of the aid of your talents than have 
the advantage of them.” 

Long before the close of this address, which we are 
bound to say was of a very prosy character for Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, the Serjeant had relapsed into a state of abstraction. 
After some minutes, however, during which he had re¬ 
assumed his pen, ho appeared to bo again aware of the 
presence of his clients ; and, raising his head from the 
paper, said, rather snappishly— 

" Who’s with mo in this case ? " 

“ Mr, Phunky, Serjeant Snubbin,” replied the attorney 

“ Phunky, Phunky,” said the Serjeant; “ T never 
hoard the name before. He must be a very young man. 

“Yes, he is a very young man,” replied the attorney. 
“ He was only called the other day. Let me see—oh, he 
hasn’t been at the Bar eight years yet.” 

“ Ah, I thought not,” said the Serjeant, in that sort of 
pitying tone in which ordinary folks would speak of a 
very helpless little child. “ Mr. Mallard, send round to 
Mr.—Mr.—” 

“ Phunky’a—Holborn Court, Gray’s Inu,” interposed, 
Perker—(Holborn Court, by-the-byo, is South Square now) 
—“Mr. Phunky; and say I should be glad if he’d step 
here, a moment.” 

Mr. Mallard departed to execute his commission ; and 
Serjeant Snubbin relapsed into abstraction until Mr. 
Phunky himself was introduced. 

Although an infant barrister, ho was a full-grown man. 
He had a very nervous manner, and a painful hesitation 
in his speech; it did not appear to be a natural defect, 
but seemed rather the result of timidity, arising from the 
consciousness of being “ kept down ” by want of means, 
or interest, or connexion, or impudence, as the cane might 
bo. Ho was overawed by the Serjeant, and profottndly 
courteous to the attorney, 
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“ I have not had the pleasure of seeing you before, Mr. 
Phunky,” said Serjeant Snubbin, with haughty conde¬ 
scension. 

Mr. Phunky bowed. He Jiad had the pleasure of seeing 
the Serjeant, and on envying him too, with all a poor 
man’s envy, for eight years and a quarter. 

“You are with me in this case, I uuderstaud ?’’ said 
the Serjeant. 

If Mr. Phunky had been a rich man, he would have 
instantly sent for his clerk to remind him , if he had been 
a wise one, he would have applied his fore finger to his 
forehead, and endeavoured to recollect whether in the 
multiplicity of his engagements he had undertaken this 
one, or not, but as he was neither rich nor wise (in this 
sense at all events) he turned red, and bowed. 

“Have you read the papers, Mr. Phunky?” inquired 
the Serjeant. 

Here again Mr. Phunky should have professed to have 
forgotten ah about the merits of the I'aso; but as he had 
read such papers as had been laid before him, in the course 
of the action, and had thought of nothing else, waking or 
sleeping, throughout the two mouths during which he 
had been retained as Mr. Serjeant Suubbin’s junior, he 
turned a deeper red, and bowed again. 

“ This is Mr. Pickwick,” said the Serjeant, waving his 
pen in the direction in which that gentleman was stand- 

Mr. Phunky bowed to Mr. Pickwick with a reverence 
which a first client must ever awaken ; and again inclined 
his head towards his loader. 

“ Perhaps you will take Mr. Pickwick away,” .said the 
Serjoary;, “and—and—and—hear anything Mr. Pickwick 
may wish to communicate. Wo shall have a consultation, 
of course.” With this hint that he had been interrupted 
quite long enough, Mr. Serjeant Snubbin, who had been 
gradually growing more and more abstracted, applied his 
glass to his eyes for an instant, bowed slightly round, and 
was ohee more deeply immersed in the case before him, 
which arose out of an intenninable lawsuit, originating 
in the act of an individual, deceased a century or so ago, 
who had stopped up a pathway loading from some place 
which nobody ever came from, to some other place which 
nobody ever went to. 

Mr. Phunky would not hear of passing through any 
door until Mr. Pickwick and his solicitor had passed 
through before him, so it was some time before they got 
into the Square ; and when they did roach it, they walked 
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up and down, and held a long conference, the result of 
wnioh, was, that it was a very difficult matter to say how 
the verdict would go ; that nobody could presume to 
calculate on the issue of an action . that it was very 
lucky they had prevented the other party from getting 
Serjeant Snubbiu; and other topics of doubt and consola¬ 
tion, common in such a position of alTairs. 

Mr. Weller was then roused by his master from a 
sweet sleep of an hour’s duration; and, bidding adieu to 
Lowtcn, they returned to the City. 

CHAPTER XXX [ 

DKSCRIHKS, FAR MORE FULLY THAN THE COURT 
NEWSMAN EVER DID, A BACHELOR’S PARTY, 
GIVEN BY MR BOH SAWYER AT HIS LODGINCS 
IN THE BOROUGH 

rpHERE is a repose about Eant Street, in the Borough, 
1 which sheds a gentle melancholy upop the soul. 
There are always a good many houses to let in the street: 
it is a b5^o-street too, and its duluess is soothing. A house 
in Ijant Street would not come within the denomination 
of a first-rate residence, in the strict acceptation of the 
term; but it is a most desirable spot nevertheless. If a 
man wished to abstract himself from the world ; to 
remove himself from within the reach of temptation ; 
to place himself beyond the possibility of any induce¬ 
ment to look out of the window, we should recommend 
him by all moans to go to Lant Street. 

In this happy retreat are colonised a few clear-starchers, 
a sprinkling of )ourneymcn bookbinders, one or two prison 
agents for the Insolvent Court, several small housoj^eepers 
who are employed in the Docks, a handful of mantua- 
makers, and a seasoning of jobbing tailors. The majority 
of the inhabitants either direct their energies to the letting 
of furnished apartments, or devote themselves to the 
healthful and invigorating pursuit of mangling. The 
chief features in the still life of the street, are green 
shutters, lodging-bills, brass door-plates, and bell-handles ; 
the principal specimens of animated nature, the pot-boy, 
the muffin youth, and the bakod-potato man. The popu¬ 
lation is migratory, usually disappearing on the verge of 
quarter-day, and generally by night. His Majesty’s 
revenues are seldom collected in this happy valley, 
the rents are dubious, and the water commuiticatiou 
is very frequently cut off, 

Mr. Bob Sawyer embellished one side of the fire, in his 
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first-floor front, early on the evening for which he had 
invited Mr. Pickwick; and Mr, Ben Allen the other. 
The preparations for the reception of visitors appeared 
to be completed. The umbrellas in the passage had been 
heaped into the little corner outside the back-parlour 
door ; tlie bonnet and shawl of the landlad3''s servant 
had been removed from the bannisters; there were not 
more tlian two pair of pattens on the street-door mat; 
and a kitchen caudle, with a very long snuff, burnt 
cheerfully on the ledge of the staircase window. Mr. 
Bob Sawyer had himself purcliascd the spirits at a wine 
vaults in High Street, and had returned hunic preceding 
the bearer thereof, to preclude the possibility of their 
delivery at the wrong house. The punch was ready¬ 
made in a red pan in the bedroom; a little table, covered 
with a green baize cloth, had been borrowed from the 
parlour, to play at cards on; and the glasses of the 
establishment, together with tlioso which had boon 
borrowed for tlie occasion from the public-house, were 
all drawn up in a tray, which was deposited on the 
landing outside the door. 

Notwithstanding the higlily satisfactory nature of all 
these arrangements, there was a cloud on tlie counten¬ 
ance o[ Mr. Bob Sawyer, as he sat by tlie fireside. There 
was a sympathising expression, too, in the features of 
Mr. Ben Allen, as he gazed intently on the coals , and a 
tone of melancholy in his voice, as ho said, after a long 
silence— 

“ Well, it ts unlucky that she should have taken it in 
her head to turn sour, just on this occasion. She iniglit 
at least have waited till to-morrow.’" 

** Tliat’s her malevolence; that’s her malevolence,” 
returned Mr. Bob Sawyer vehemently. “She says that 
if I can afford to give a party I ought to be able to afford 
to pay her confounded ‘ little bilk’ ” 

‘‘How long has it been running?” inquired Mr. Ben 
Allen. A bill, by-thc-byo, is the most extraordinary loco¬ 
motive engine that the genius of man ever produced. Tt 
would keep on running during the longest lifotirno with¬ 
out e;er once stopping of its own accord. 

“ Only a quarter, and a month or so,” replied Mr. Bob 
Sawyer. 

Bon Allen coughed hopelessly, and directed a searching 
look between the two top bars of the stove. 

“It’y be a deuced unplea.saut thing if she takes it into 
^ her head to let out, when those fellows are here, won’t 
it ?” said Mr, Beq Allcq at length* 
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“ Horrible,” replied Bob Sawyer, “ horrible.” 

A low tap was heard at the room door. Mr. Bob Sawyer 
looked expressively at his friend, and bade the tapper come 
in; whereupon a dirty, slipshod girl in black cotton 
stockings, who might have passed for the neglected 
daughter of a superannuated dustman in very reduced 
circumstances, thrust in her head, and said, 

“ Please, Mister Sawyer, Mussis llj^ddle wants to speak 
to ymi." 

Before Mr. Bob Sawyer could return any answer, the 
girl suddenly disappeared with a ]erk, as if somebody had 
given her a violent pull behind ; this mysterious exit was 
no sooner accomplished, than there was another tap at 
the door—a smart pointed tap, which seemed to say, 
“ Here I am, and in I’m coming.” 

Mr. Bob Sawyer glanced at his friend with a look of 
abject apprehension, and once more cried “ Come in.” 

The permission was not at all necessary, for, before Mr. 
Bob Sawyer had uttered the words, a little tierce woman 
bounced into the room, all m a tremble with fiassion, and 
pale with rage, 

“ Now, Mr. Sawyer,” said the little fierce woman, ^lyiug 
to appear very calm, ” if you’ll have the kindness to settle 
that little bill of mine I’ll thank you, because I’ve got rny 
rent to pay this afternoon, and my landlord’s a waiting 
below now.” Hero the little woman rubbed her hands, 
and looked steadily over Mr. Bob Sawyer’s head, at the 
wall behind him. 

” I am very sorry to put you to any inconvenience, Mrs. 
Raddle,” said Bob Sawyer deferentially, ‘‘ but—” 

“Oh, it isn't any inconvenience,” replied the little 
woman, with a shrill titter. “ I didn’t want it particular 
before to-day; leastways, as it has to go to my Ifindlord 
directly, it was as well for you to keep it as me. You 
promised me this afternoon, Mr. Sawyer, and every 
gentleman as has ever lived here has kept his word, Sir, 
as of course anybody who calls himself a gentleman, 
does.” And Mrs Raddle tossed her head, bit her lips, 
rubbed her hands harder, and looked at the wall more 
steadily than ever. It was plain to see, as Mr. Bob 
Sawyer remarked in a style of eastern allegory on a sub¬ 
sequent occasion, that she was “getting the steam up.” 

“ I am very sorry, Mrs. Raddle,” said Bob Sawyer with 
all imaginable humility, “ but the fact is, that I have been 
disappointed in the City to-day.” —Extraordina^ place 
that city. We know a most astonishing number of mop 
lyho always are getting disappointed there, 
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“Well, Mr. Sawyer,” said Mrs. Raddle, planting herself 
firrnly on a purple cauliflower in the Kidderminster carpet, 
“ and what’s that to me, Sir ” 

“ I——have no doubt, Mrs. Raddle ” said Bob Sawyer, 
blinking this last question, “that before the middle of 
next week wo shall bo able to sot ourselves quite square, 
and go on on a better system, afterwards.” 

This was all IMrs. Raddle wanted. She had bustled up 
to the apartment of the unlucky Bob Sawyer so bent upon 
going into a passion, that m all probability payment would 
have rather disappointed her than otherwise She was in 
excellent order for a little relaxation of the kind, having 
iust exchanged a few introductory compliments with Mr. 
R. in the front kitchen. 

“ Do you suppose, Mr. Sawyer,” said Mrs. Raddle, 
elevating her voice for the information of the neighbours, 
“do you suppose that I’m a-going day after day to let a 
fellar occupy my lodgings as never thinks of paying his 
rent, nor even the very money laid out for the fresh butter 
and lump sugar that’s bought for his breakfast, and the 
very milk that’s took in, at the street door’-’ Do you sup¬ 
pose,a hard-working and industrious woman as has lived 
in this street for twenty years (ten years over the way, 
and nine years and three-quarters in this very house) has 
nothing else to do, hut to work herself to death after a 
parcel of lazy idle fellars, that are always smoking and 
drinking, and lounging, when they ought to be glad to 
turn their hands to anything that would help ’em to pay 
t'heir bills ? Do you—” 

“ My good soul,” interposed Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
soothingly. 

“ Have the goodness to keep your observashuns to your¬ 
self, Sir, I bog,” said Mrs. Raddle, suddenly arresting the 
rapid torrent of her speech, and addressing the third party 
with impressive slowness and solemuitv- “ I am not awoer. 
Sir, that you have any right to address your conversa¬ 
tion to me. I don’t think I let these apartments to you. 
Sir.” 

“ No', you certainly did not,” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“ Vel‘y good, Sir,” responded Mrs. Raddle, with lofty 
politeness. “ Then p’r’aps, Sir, you’ll confine yourself to 
breaking the arms and legs of the poor people in the 
hospitals, and keep yourself to yourself. Sir, or there may 
be some persons here as will make you, Sir.” 

“ BuW you are such an unreasonable woman,” remon¬ 
strated Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“ I beg your parding, young man,” said Mrs. Raddle, in 
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a colli perspiration of anger, “ But will you have the 
goodness just to call me that, again, Sir? 

“ I didn’t make use of the word in any invidious 
manner, ma’am/' replied Mr. Benjamin Allen, growing 
somewhat uneasy on his own account. 

“ I beg your pardmg, young man/’ demanded Mrs. 
Raddle in a louder and more imperative tone. ** But who 
do you call a woman Did you make that remark to me, 
Sir?” 

“ Why, bless my heart! ” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“Did you apply that name to mo, I ask of you, Sir?” 
interrupted Mrs. Raddle with intense liercencss, throwing 
the door wide open. 

“ Why, of course i did,” replied Mr. Benjamin Allen, 

“ Yes, of course you did,” said Mrs. Raddle, backing 
gradually to tlie door, and raising lier voice to its loudest 
pitch, for the special behoof of Mr. Raddle m the kitchen. 
“ Yes, of course you did, and everybody knows that they 
may safely insult me in my own ’ouse while my husband 
sits sleeping downstairs, and taking no more* notice than 
if I was a dog in the streets. He ouglit to bo ashamed of 
himself (hero Mrs. Raddle sobbed) to allow his wifi^to be 
treated in this way by a parcel of young cutters and carvers 
of live people’s bodies, tliat disgraces tlic lodgings (another 
sob), and leaving her exposed to all manner of abuse, a 
base faiut-heartod, timorous wretch, that’s afraid to come 
up stairs, and face the riitlinly creatures—that’s afraid— 
that’s ah'aid to come.” Mrs. Raddle paused to listen 
whether the repetition of the taunt had roused her better 
half; and, finding that it had not been successful, pro¬ 
ceeded to descend the stairs with sobs innumerable, when 
there came a loud double knock at the streeji door; 
wliereupou she hurst into an hysterical fit of weeping, 
accompanied with dismal moans, which was prolonged 
until the knock had been repeated six times, when, in an 
uncontrollable burst of mental agony, she threw down all 
the umbrellas, and disappeared into the hack parlour, 
closing the door after her with an awful crash. 

“ Does Mr. Sawyer live here? ” said Mr. Pickwick, when 
the door was opened. 

“ Yes,” said the girl, “ first floor. It’s the door straight 
afore you, when you gets to the top of the stairs.”—Having 
given this instruction, the handmaid, who had been 
brought up among the aboriginal inhabitants of Southwark, 
disappeared with the caiMle in her hand down th kitchep 
stairs, perfectly satisfied that she had done every* thing 
that could possibly be required of her under the circum- 
stances. 
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Mr. SuodgraHs, who outerod last, secured the street door, 
after several ineffectual efforts, by putting up the chain ; 
and the friends stumbled up stairs, whore they were 
received by Bob Sawyer, who had been afraid to go 
down lest he should be waylaid by Mrs. Raddle. 

“ How are you ? ” said the discomfiteJ student—'• Glad 
to see you,—take care of the glasses.” This caution was 
addressed to Mr. Pickwick, who had put liis hat in the 
tray. 

“ Dear me,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ I beg your pardon.” 

“ Don’t mention it, don’t mention it,” said Bob Sawyer. 
“ I’m rather confined for room here, but you must put up 
with all that, when you come to see a young bachelor. 
Walk in. You’ve seen this gentleman before, 1 think?” 
Mr. Pickwick shook hands with Mr. Benjamin Allen, and 
his friends followed his example. They had scarcely taken 
their seats when there was another double knock. 

‘‘I hope that’s Jack Hopkins! ” said Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
"Hush. Yes, it is. Come up, Jack ; come up.” 

A heavy footstep was heard upon the stairs, and Jack 
Hopkins presented himself. He wore a black velvet waist¬ 
coat,-with thunder-and-lightning buttons; and a blue 
striped shirt, with a white false collar. 

“ You’re late. Jack?” .said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

" Been detained at Bartholomew’s,” replied Hopkins. 

" Anything new ” 

“ No, nothing particular. Rather a good accident 
brought into the casualty ward.” 

“ What was that, Sir?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Only a man fallen out of a four pair of stairs’ window; 
—but it’s a very fair case—very fair case indeed.” 

" Do,you mean that the patient is in a fair way to 
recover?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ No,” replied Hopkins, carelessly. ‘‘ No, I should 
rather say ho wouldn’t. There must be a .splendid opera¬ 
tion though, to-morrow—magnificent sight if Slasher does 
it.” 

" You consider Mr. Slasher a good operator?” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ Best alive,” replied Hopkins. " Took a boy’s leg out 
of the socket last week—boy ate five apples and a ginger¬ 
bread cake—exactly two minutes after it was all over, boy 
said he wouldn’t lie there to be made game of; and he’d 
tell his mother if they didn’t begin.” 

" DeaV me! ” said Mr. Pickwick, astonished. 

‘‘ Pboh I That’s nothing, that ain’t,” said Jack Hopkins. 
” Is it, Bob ? ” 
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“Nothing at all,” replied Mr, Bob Sawyer. 

“ By-the-byo, Bob,” said Hopkins, with a scarcely per¬ 
ceptible glance at Mr. Pickwick's attentive face, “ we had 
a curious accident last night. A child was brought in, 
who had swallowed a necklace.” 

“Swallowed what, Sir?” interrupted Mr. Pickwick. 

“ A necklace,” replied Jack Hopkins, “ Not all at once, 
you kuow, that would be too mucli —yoxt couldn’t swallow 
that, if the child did—eh, Mr. Pickwick, ha! lia!”—Mr. 
Hopkins appeared highly gratified witli liisown pleasantry, 
and continued—“ No, the way was this ,—child's parents 
were poor people who lived m a court. Ciiild’s eldest 
sister bouglit a necklace,—common necklace, made of 
large black wooden beads, Child, being fond of toys, 
cribbed the necklace, hid it, played with it, cut the string, 
and swallowed a bead. Child thought it capital fun, 
went back next day, and swallowed another bead.” 

“ Bless my heart,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ what a dreadful 
thing I I bog your pardon, Sir. (to on.” 

“ Next day, child swallowed two beads; the day after 
that, he treated himself to throe, and so on, till in a week’s 
time he had got througli the necklace, five-and-tw^nty 
beads in all. 'hie sister, who was an industrious girl, and 
seldom treated licrself to a bit of lincry, cried her eves 
out, at the loss of tlio necklace ; looked high and low fur 
it, but I needn't say didn't lind it. A few days after¬ 
wards the family were at dinner—baked shoulder of 
mutton, and potatoes under it—the child, who wasn’t 
hungry, was playing about the room, when suddenly there 
was lieard a devil of a noise, like a small hail storm. 
‘ Don’t do that, my boy,’ said the father. ‘ I ain’t a-doin’ 
nothing,’ said the cliild. ‘ Well, don’t do it agairj,* said 
the father. There was a short silence, and tlien the noiao 
began again, worse than ever. ‘If you don’t mind what 
I say, my boy,’ said the father, ‘ you’ll find yourself in 
bed, m something less than a pig’s wliisper.’ He gave 
the child a shake to make him obedient, and such a rattl¬ 
ing ensued as nobody ever heard before. * Why, damme, 
it’s in the child 1 ’ said the father, ‘ he’s got the croup in 
the wrong place!' ‘ No I haven’t, father,’ said the child, 

beginning to cry, ‘ it’s the necklace ; I swallowed it, father.’ 
—The father caught the child up, and ran with him to 
the hospital: the beads in the boy’s stomach rattling all 
the way with the jolting ; and the people looking up in 
the air, and down in the cellars to see where the iJuusual 
sound came from. He’s in the hospital now,” said Sack 
Hopkins, " and he makes such a devil of a noise when he 
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walks about, that they're obliged to muffle him in a watch¬ 
man’s coat, for fear he should wake the patients 1 ” 

“ That’s the most extraordinary case I ever heard of,” 
said Mr. Pickwick, with an emphatic blow on the table. 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” said Jack Hopkins ; “ is it, Bob ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“Very singular things occur in our profession, I can 
assure you. Sir,” said Hopkins. 

“So I should be disposed to imagine,” replied Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Another knock at tlio door, announced a large-headed 
young man in a black wig, who brought with him a scor¬ 
butic youth in a long stock. The next comer was a gentle¬ 
man m a shirt emblazoned with pink anchors, who was 
closely followed by a pale youth with a plated watchguard. 
The arrival of a prim personage in clean linen and cloth 
boots rendered the party complete. The little table with 
the green baize cover was wheeled out; the first instal¬ 
ment of punch was brought in, in a white jug; and the 
succeeding’three hours were devoted to vingt-un at six¬ 
pence a dozen, which was only once interrupted by a 
shglj^t dispute between the scorbutic youth and the gentle¬ 
man with the pink anchors; in the course of which, the 
scorbutic youth intimated a burning desire to pull the 
nose of the gentleman with the emblems of hope, in reply 
to which, that individual expressed his decided unwilling¬ 
ness to accept of any “sauce” on gratuitous terms, either 
from the irascible young gentleman with the scorbutic 
countenance, or any other person who was ornamented 
with a head. 

When the last “natural” had been declared, and the 
profit and loss account of fish and sixpences adjusted, to 
the sa'lisfaction of all parties, Mr. Boh Sawyer rang for 
supper, and the visitors squeezed themselves into corners 
while it was getting ready. 

It was not so easily got ready as some people may 
imagine. First of all, it was necessary to awaken the 
girl, wlio had fallen asleep with her face on the kitchen 
table; this took a little time, and, even when she did 
answer the bell, another quarter of an hour was consumed 
in fruitless endeavours to impart to her a faint and distant 
glimmering of reason. The man to whom the order for 
the oysters had been sent, had not been told to open them; 
it is a very difficult thing to open an oyster with a limp 
knife pr a two-pronged fork, and very little was done in 
this*way. Very little of the beef was done either; and 
the ham (which was also from the German sausage-shop 
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round the comer) was in a similar predicament. However, 
there was plenty of porter in a tin can; and the cheese 
went a great wiay, for it was very strong. So upon the 
whole, perhaps, the supper was quite as good as such 
matters usually are. 

After supper another jug of punch was put upon the 
table, together with a paper of cigars, and a couple of 
bottles of spirits. Then there was an awful pause ; and 
this awful pause was occasioned by a very common occur¬ 
rence in this sort of places, but a very embarrassing one 
notwithstanding. 

The fai t is, that the girl was washing the glasses. The 
establishment boasted four; wo do not record the circum¬ 
stance as at all derogatory to Mrs. Raddle, for there never 
was a lodging-house yet, that was not short of glasses. 
The landlady’s glasses were little thin blown glass tumblers, 
and those which had been borrowed from the public house 
were great, dropsical, bloated articles, each supported on 
a hugh gouty leg. This would have been in itself suffi¬ 
cient to have possessed the company with the real state 
of affairs ; but the young woman-of-all-workhad prevented 
the possibility of any misconception arising in the mind 
of any gentleman upon the subject, by forcibly drt^gging 
every man’s glass away, long before he had finished his 
beer, and audibly stating, despite the winks and interrup¬ 
tions of Mr. Bob Sawyer, that it was to bo conveyed down 
stairs, and washed forthwith. 

It is a very ill wind that blows nobody any good. The 
prim man in the cloth hoots, who had been unsuccessfully 
attempting to make a joke during the whole time the 
round game lasted, saw his opportunity, and availed 
himself of it. The instant the glasses disappeared he 
commenced a long story about a great public character, 
whoso name ho had forgotten, making a particularly happy 
reply to another eminent and illustrious individual whom 
he had never been able to identify. He enlarged at some 
length and with great minuteness upon divers collateral 
circumstances, distinctly connected with the anecdote in 
hand, but for the life of him he couldn’t recollect at that 
precise moment what the anecdote was, although he had 
boon in the habit of telling the story with great applause 
for the last ton years. 

“ Dear me,” said the prim man in the cloth boots, “ it is 
a very extraordinary circumstance.” 

“ I am sorry you have forgotten it," said Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
glancing eagerly at the door, as he thought he keard t)^ 
noise of glasses jingling—“ very sorry.” • 

*7 
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" So am I,” responded the prim man, “ beoauso I know 
it would have afforded so much amusement. Never mind ; 
I dare say I shall manage to recollect it, in the course of 
half-an-hour or so." 

The prim man arrived at this point, just as the glasses 
came back, when Mr. Bob Sawyer, who had been absorbed 
in attention during the whole time, said lie should very 
much like to hear the end of it, for, so far as it went, it 
was, without exception the very best story ho had ever 
heard. 

The sight of the tumblers restored Bob Sawyer to a 
degree of equanimity which he had not possessed since 
his interview with his landlady. His face brightened up 
and he began to feel quite convivial. 

“ Now, Betsy," said Mr. Bob Sawyer, with groat suavity, 
and dispersing, at the same time, the tumultuous little 
mob of gla.sses that the girl had collected in the centre of 
the table ; “ now, Betsy, the warm water . be brisk, there’s 
a good girl," 

“You can’t have no warm water," replied Betsy. 

“No warm water! ” exclaimed Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ No^” said the girl, with a shako of the head which 
expressed a more decided negative than the most copious 
language could have convoyed. “ Missis Kaddlo said you 
warn’t to have none.” 

The surprise depicted on the countenances of his guests 
imparted now courage to the host. 

“ Bring up the warm water instantly—instantly ! " said 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, with desperate sternness. 

“No ; I can’t," replied the girl; “ Missis Raddle raked 
out the kitchen fire afore she wont to bed, and locked up 
the kittle.” 

“Oh,tnevor mind; never mind. Pray don’t disturb 
yourself about such a trifle,” said Mr. Pickwick, observing 
the conflict of Bob Sawyer’s passions, as depicted in his 
countenance, “cold water will do very well.” 

“Oh, admirably," said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“My landlady is subject to some slight attacks of 
mental ’derangement,” remarked Bob Sawyer with a 
ghastly nmile ; “ I fear I must give her warning.” 

“ No, don’t," said Ben Allen. 

“I fear I must,” said Bob with heroic firmness. “ I’ll 
pay her what I owe her, and give her warning to-morrow 
morning.” Poor fellow I how devoutly he wished he 
could! 

Mr. B6b Sawyer's heart-sickening attempts to rally 
under‘this last blow communicated a dispiriting influence 
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to the company, the greater part of whom, with the view 
of raising their spirits, attached themselves with extra 
cordiality to the cold brandy and water, the first percep¬ 
tible effects of which wore displayed in a renewal of hos¬ 
tilities between the scorbutic youth and the gentleman in 
the sanguine slurt. The belligerents vented their feelings 
of mutual contempt, for some tune, in a variety of frown- 
ings and snortings, until at last the scorbutic youth felt 
it necessary to come to a moi'c explicit understanding on 
the matter, when the following clear understanding took 
place. 

“ Sawyer," said the scorbutic youth, in a loud voice. 

“ Well, Noddy," replied Mr l^ob Sawyer. 

“ I should be very sorry, Sawyer," said Mr. Noddy, “ to 
create any unpleasantness at any friend’s tabic, and much 
less at yours, Sawyer,—very , but T must take this oppor¬ 
tunity of informing Mr. (Uniter that lie is no gentleman." 

“And / sliould be very sorry. Sawyer, to create any 
disturbance in the street in wlii<*h you reside.^’ said Mr. 
Gunter, “hut I’m afraid I shall he under tlic no(^cssity of 
alarming the neighlKuirs by throwing the person who has 
just spoken, out o’ window,” • 

“ What do you mean by that, Sir*^" inquired Mr. Noddy. 

“ What I say, Sir," replied Mr. (.Unitor. 

“ I should like to see yon do it. Sir," said INTr. Noddy. 

“ Yon sliall feel mo do it in half-a-minute, Sir," replied 
Mr. Gunter. 

“I request tliat you’ll favour me with your card, Sir,’ 
said Mr. Noddy. 

“ I’ll do notlnng of the kind, Sir," replied ^Ir. Gunter. 

“Why not, Sir*'^" inquired Mr. Noddy. 

“ Because you’ll stick it up over your chinincy- 4 )ioce, 
and delude your visitors into the false belief that a gentle¬ 
man has been to see you, Sir," replied Mr. Gunter. 

“ Sir, a friend of inino shall wait on you in the morning," 
said Mr. Noddy, 

“ Sir, I’m very much obliged to you for the caution, and 
ni leave jiarticnlar directions with the servant to lock up 
the spoons,” replied Mr. (Uniter. 

At this point the remainder of the guests interposed, 
and remonstrated with both parties on the impropriety of 
their conduct, on which Mr. Noddy begged to state that 
his father was quite as respectable as IMr. Gunter’s 
father; to which Mr. Gunter replied that his father was 
to the full as respectable as Mr, Noddy’s father, au(> that 
his father’s son was as good a man as Mr. Noddy, any flay 
in the week. As this announcement seemed the prelude 
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to a recommencement of the dispute, there was another 
interference on the part of the company; and a vast 
quantity of talking and clamouring ensued, in the course 
of which Mr. Noddy gradually allowed his feelings to 
overpower him, and professed that ho had ever enter¬ 
tained a devoted personal attachment towards Mr. Gunter. 
To this Mr. Gunter replied that, upon the whole, ho rather 
preferred Mr. Noddy to his own brother ; on hearing which 
admission, Mr. Noddy magnanimously rose from his scat, 
and proffered his hand to Mr. Gunter. Mr. Gunter 
grasped it with affecting fez'vour, and everybody said 
that the whole dispute had been conducted in a manner 
which was highly honourable to botli parties concerned. 

“ Now,” said Jack Hopkins, “ just to set us going again, 
Bob, I don’t mind singing a song.” And Hopkins, incited 
thereto, by tumultuous applause, plunged himself at once 
into “The King, (iod bless him,” whicfi he sang as loud 
as he could, to a novel air, compounded of the “ Bay of 
Biscay,” and “ A Frog he would.”—The chorus was the 
essence of the song, and as each gentleman sang it to the 
tune he knew best, the effect was very striking indeed. 

ht was at the end of the chorus to the first verso, that 
Mr. Pickwick held up his hand m a listening attitude, 
and said, as soon as silence was restored— 

“ Hush ! I bog your pardon. T thought 1 heard some¬ 
body calling from up stairs.” 

A profound silence immediately ensued; and Mr. Bob 
Sawyer was observed to turn pale. 

“I think I hoar it now,” said Mr. Pickwick. “Have 
the goodness to open the door.” 

The door was no sooner opened tlian all doubt on the 
Bubj'oct was removed. 

“ I^lr. Sawyer—Mr. Sawyer,” screamed a voice from 
the two-pair landing. 

“ It’s my landlady,” said Bob Sawyer, looking round 
him with great dismay. “ Yes, Mrs. Uaddlo.” 

“ What do you moan by this, Mr. Sawyer ? ” replied the 
voice, with great shrillness and rapidity of utterance. 
“ Ain't it enough to be swindled out of one’s rent, and 
money lent out of pocket besides, and abused and insulted 
by your friends that dares to call themselves men, without 
having the house turned out of window, and noise enough 
made to bring the fire-engines hero, at two o’clock in the 
morning ? —Turn them wretches away.” 

“ ^ou ought to be ashamed of yourselves,” said the 
voice of Mr. Raddle, which appeared to proceed from 
beneath some distant bed-clothes. 
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" Ashamod of thcraselvos !” said Mrs. Raddle, “Why 
don’t you go down and knock ’em every one down stairs ? 
You would if you was a man.” 

“I should if I was a dozen men, my dear,” replied 
Mr. Raddle, pacifically, “ hut they’ve rather the advan¬ 
tage of me in numbers, iny dear.” 

“ Ugh, you coward ! ” replied Mrs. Raddle, with supreme 
contempt. “ Do you mean to turn them wretches out, or 
not, Mr. Sawyer'^” 

“ They’re going, Mrs. Raddle, they’re going,” said the 
miserable Bob. “T am afraid you’d bettor go,” said Mr. 
Bob Sawyer to liis friends. ” i thought you were making 
too much noise.” 

” It’s a very unfortunate thing,” said the prim man. 
‘‘Just as we wore getting so comfortable tool” The 
fact was, the prim man was just beginning to Viavo a 
dawning recollection of the story he had forgotten. 

” It’s hardly to be borne,” said the prim man, looking 
round. ‘‘ Hardly to be borne, is it ? ” ^ 

‘‘Not to be endured,” replied Jack Hopkins; “let’s 
have the other verse. Bob. Come, here goes.” 

“No, no. Jack, don’t,” interposed Bob Sawyer; ‘Jit’s 
a capital song, but I am afraid we had better not have 
the other verse. They are very violent people, the people 
of the house.” 

“ Shall I step up stairs, and pitch into the landlord?” 
inquired Hopkins, “ or keep on ringing the bell, or go and 
groan on the staircase? You may command me. Bob.” 

“ I am very much indebted to you for your friendship 
and good nature, Hopkins,” said the wretched Mr. Bob 
Sawyer, “ but I think the best plan to avoid any further 
dispute is for us to break up at once.” 

‘‘Now, Mr. Sawyer,” screamed the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Raddle, “ are them brutes going ? ” 

“They’re only looking for their hats, Mrs. Raddle,” 
said Bob ; “ tViey are going directly.” 

“ Going ! ” said Mrs. Raddle, thrusting her night-cap 
over the bannisters just as Mr. Pickwick, followed by Mr. 
Tupman, emerged from the sitting-room. “ Going I what 
did they ever come for? ” 

‘‘ My dear ma’am,” remonstrated Mr. Pickwick, looking 
up. 

“ Get along with you, you old wretch! ” replied Mrs. 
Raddle, hastily withdrawing the night-cap. ‘‘ Old enough 
to be his grandfather, you villin! You’re worse titan any 
of ’em.” 

Mr. Pickwick found it in vain to protest his innocence, 
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SO hurried down stairs into the street, whither ho was 
closely followed by Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle, and Mr. 
Snodgrass. Mr. Ben Allen, who was dismally depressed 
with spirits and agitation, accompanied them as far as 
London Bridge, and in the course of the walk confided to 
Mr. Winkle, as an especially sensible person to intrust the 
secret to, that ho was ro.solved to cut the throat of any 
gentleman except ]\Ir. Bob Sawyer who should aspire to 
the affections of his sister Arabella. Having expressed 
his determination to perform this painful duty of a brotlier 
with proper finnness, ho burst into tears, knocked his hat 
over Ills eyes, and, making the best of his way back, 
knocked double knocks at the door of tlio liorough Market, 
and took short naps on the steps alternately, till day¬ 
break, under the firm impression that he lived there, and 
had forgotten the ke}. 

Tlie visitors liaviiig all departed, in compliance with 
the ratlier pressing reijnest of Mrs. Raddle, the luckless 
Mr. Bob Sawyer was left alone, to meditate on the 
probable events of tlie morrow, and the pleasures of tlie 
evening. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

MR. WELLER THE ELDER I^ELIVEKS SOME CRITICAL 
SENTTMENT.S RKKPECTJNIi LITERARY COMPOSI¬ 
TION , AND, ASSISTED BY RIS SON SAMUEL, 
PAYS A SMALL INSTALMENT OF RETALIATION 
TO THE ACCOUNT OF THE REVEREND GENTLE¬ 
MAN WITH THE RED NOSE 

fl^HE morning of the thirteenth of February, which the 
JL readers of this authentic narrative know, as well as 
we do,'to have been the day immediately preceding that 
which was appointed for the trial of Mrs. Bardoll’s action, 
was a busy time for Mr. Samuel Weller, who was perpetu¬ 
ally engaged in travelling from the George and Vulture to 
Mr. Perker’s cliamliers and back again, from and between 
the hours of nine o’clock in tlie morning and two in the 
afternoon, both inclusive. Not that there was anything 
whatever to be done, for the consultation had taken place, 
and the course of proceeding to be adopted, had been 
finally determined on, hut Mr. Pickwick being in a most 
extreme state of excitement, persevered in constantly 
sending small notes to his attorney, merely containing 
the enjiuiry, “ Dear Perker,—Is all going on well ? ” to 
which Mr. Perker invariably forwarded the reply, “ Dear 
Pickwick—As well as possible”; the fact being as we 
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have already hinted that there was nothing whatever to 
go on, either well or ill, until the sitting of the court on 
the following morning. 

But people who go voluntarily to law, or are taken 
forcibly there, for the first time, may be allowed to labour 
under some temporary irritation and anxiety: and Sam, 
with a due allowance for the frailties of human nature, 
obeyed all his master’s behests with that imperturbable 
good humour and unriiffable composure which formed 
one of his most striking and amiable characteristics. 

Sam had solaced himself with a most agreeable little 
dinner, and was waiting at the bar for the glass of warm 
mixture in which Mr. Pickwick had requested him to 
drown the fatigues of his morning’s walks, when a young 
boy of about three feet high, or thereabouts, in a hairy 
cap and fustian overalls, whose garb bespoke a laudable 
ambition to attain in time the elevation of an hostler, 
entered the passage of the George and Vulture, and 
looked first up the stairs^ and tVien along the passage, 
and then into the bar, as if in search of somebody to 
whom he bore a commission; whereupon the barmaid, 
conceiving it not improbable that the said commission 
might be directed to the tea or table spoons of the 
establishment, acc.''stcd the boy with 

“Now, young man, what do you want? ” 

“ Is there anybody here, named Sam ? ’’ inquired the 
youth, in a loud voice of treble quality. 

“ What’s the tother name?” said Sam Weller, looking 
round. 

“How should I know?” briskly replied the young 
gentleman below the hairy cap. 

“ You’re a sharp boy, you are,” said Mr. Wellen^ “only 
1 wouldn’t show that wery fine edge too much, if I was 
you, in case anybody took it off. What do you mean by 
cornin’ to a hot-el, and asking arter Sam, vith as much 
politeness as a vild Indian ?” 

“’Cos an old gen’l’m’n told me to,” replied the boy. 

“What old gen’l’ni’n ?” inquired Sam, with deep dis¬ 
dain. 

“ Him as drives a Ipswich coach, and uses our parlour ’ ’ 
—rejoined the boy. “ Ho told me yesterday momin’ to 
come to the George in Wulture this arternoon, and ask 
for Sam.” 

“It’s my lather, my dear”—said Mr. Weller, turning 
with an explanatory air to the young lady in ch§ bai% 
“ blessed if I think he hardly knows wot my other name 
is. Veil, young brockiloy sprout, wot then ? ” 
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“ Why fchon,” said the boy, “you wos to come to him 
at six o’clock to our ’ouse ’cos he wants to see you—Blue 
Boar, Leaden’all Markit. Shall I say you’re cornin’ ? ’’ 
“You may wenture on that ’ere statement, Sir,’’ replied 
Sam. And thus empowered, the young gentleman walked 
away, awakening all the echoes in George Yard as he did 
so, with several chaste and extremely correct imitations 
of a drover’s whistle, delivered in a tone of peculiar rich¬ 
ness and volume. 

Mr. Weller having obtained leave of absence from Mr. 
Pickwick, who, in his then state of excitement and worry 
was by no means displeased at being left alone, set forth 
long before the appointed hour; and having plenty of 
time at his disposal, sauntered down as far as the Mansion 
House, where he paused and contemplated, with a face of 
great calmness and philosophy, the numerous cads and 
drivers of short stages who assemble near that famous 
place of resort, to the great terror and confusion of the 
old-lady population of these realms. Having loitered 
here, for half-an-hour or so, Mr. Weller turned, and began 
wending his way towards Leadcnhall Market, through a 
variety of bye-streets and courts. As he was sauntering 
away his spare time, and stopped to look at almost every 
object that met his gaze, it is by no means surprising 
that Mr. Weller should have paused before a small 
stationer's and print-seller’s window ; but without further 
explanation it does appear surprising that his eyes should 
have no sooner rested on certain pictures which were ex¬ 
posed for sale therein, than he gave a sudden start, smote 
his right leg with great vehemence, and exclaimed with 
energy, “ If it hadn’t been for this, I should ha’ forgot all 
about it, till it was too late 1 ’’ 

The particular picture on which Sam Weller’s eyes were 
fixed, as he said this, was a highly-coloured representation 
of a couple of human hearts skewered together with an 
arrow, cooking before a cheerful fire, while a male and 
female cannibal in modem attire, the gentleman being 
clad in^a blue coat and white trousers, and the lady in a 
deep red pelisse with a parasol of the same, were approach¬ 
ing the meal with hungry eyes, up a serpentine gravel 
path leading thereunto. A decidedly indelicate young 

g entleman, in a pair of wings and nothing else, was 
epicted as superintending the cooking ; a representation 
of the ^pire of the church in Langham Place appeared in 
the distance; and the whole formed a “valentine,” 
of which, as a written inscription in the window testi¬ 
fied, there was a large assortment within, which the 
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shop-keeper pledged himself to dispose of to his country¬ 
men generally, at the reduced rate of one and sixpence 
each, 

“ I should ha* forgot it ; I should certainly ha’ forgot 
it!” said Sam; and so saying, ho at ouce stepped into 
the stationer’s shop, and requested to be served with a 
sheet of the best gilt-edged letter-paper, and a hard-nibbed 
pen which could be warranted not to splutter. Those 
articles luiviug been promptly supplied, he walked on 
direct towards Leadenhall Market at a good round pace, 
very dillerent from his recent lingering one Looking 
round him, ho there beheld a signboard on which the 
painter’s art had delineated something remotely resem¬ 
bling a cerulean elephant with an aquiline nose in lieu 
of trunk. Higlitly conjecturing that this was the Blue 
Boar himself, he stepped into the house, and inquired 
concerning Ins paremt. 

“He won’t bo here this tliree quarters of an hour 
or more,” said tlio young lady who supenittonded the 
domestic arrangements of the Blue Boar. 

“ Wery good, my dear,” replied Sam. “ Let me have 
nine penn’orth o’ brandy and water lukc, and the ink- 
stand, will you, miss ? ” 

Tlie brandy and water hike and the inkstand having 
been carried into the little parlour, and the young lady 
having carefully ilattened down the coals to prevent their 
bla/.ing, and carried away the poker to preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of tlic fire being stirred, without tlie full privity 
and concurrence of the Blue Boar being hrst had and 
obtained, Sam Weller sat himself down in a box near the 
stove, and pulled out the sheet ot gilt-odgod letter-paper, 
and the hard-nibbed pen. Then looking carefull;^ at the 
pen to see that there were no hairs m it, and dusting 
down the table, so that there might bo no crumbs of 
bread under the paper, Sam tucked up the cuffs of hia 
coat, squared his elbows, and composed himself to write. 

To ladies and gentlemen who are nut in the habit of 
devoting tliemselvea practically to the science of penman¬ 
ship, wntmg a letter is no very easy task, it being always 
considered necessary in such cases for the writer to recline 
hia head on his left arm so as to place his eyes as nearly 
as possible on a level with the paper, and while glancing 
sideways at the letters he is constructing, to form with 
his tongue imaginary characters to correspond.^ These 
motions, although unquestionably of the greatest assist^ 
ance to original composition, retard in some degree the 
progress of the writer, and Sara had unconsciously been 
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a full hour and a half writing words in small text, smear¬ 
ing out wrong letters with his little finger, and putting in 
new ones which required going over very often to render 
them visible through the old blots, when he was roused 
by the opeuing of the door and the entrance of his 
parent. 

“Veil, Sammy,’’ said tlie father. 

“ Veil, my Prooshan Blue,’’ responded the son, laying 
down his pen. “ What’s the last bulletin about mother- 
in-law ? ’’ 

“ Mrs. Vellcr passed a wory good night, but is uncommon 
perwerse, and unpleasant this mornin’—signed upon oath 
—S. V’^eller, Esquire. That’s the last vun as was issued, 
Sammy,’’ replied Mr. Weller, untying his shawl. 

“No bettor yet?’’ inquired Sam. 

“ All the symptoms aggorawated,” replied Mr. Weller, 
shaking his head. “ But wot’s that you’re a-doin’ of—- 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties—eh Sammy ? ” 

" I’ve dono now,” said Sam with slight embarrassment; 
“ I’ve been a-writin’.’’ 

“So I see,’’ replied Mr. Weller. “Not to any young 
’oomtin, 1 hope, Sammy.’’ 

“ Why it’s no use a-saym’ it ain’t,” replied Sam, “it’s 
a walentine.” 

“A what!” exclaimed Mr. Weller, apparently horror- 
striken by the word. 

“A walentine,” replied Sam. 

“ Samivol, Samivel,” said Mr. Weller, in reproachful 
accents, “ T didn’t think you’d ha’ done it. Arter the 
warnin’ you’re had o’ your father’s wicious porpensities; 
arter all I’ve said to you upon this here wery subject ; 
arter a^tiwally sooin’ and bein’ in the company o’ your 
own mother-in-law, vich I should ha’ thought wos a moral 
lesson as no man could over ha’ forgotten to his dyin’ day ! 
I didn’t think you’d ha’ done it, Sammy, I didn’t think 
you’d ha’ done it.” These reflections wore too much for 
the good old man. He raised Sam’s tumbler to his lips 
and drank off its contents, 

“ Wot’s the matter now ! ” said Sam, 

“Nev’rmind, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, “it’ll be a 
wery agonizin’ trial to me at my time of life, but I’m 
pretty tough, that’s vun consolation, as the wory old 
turkey remarked ven the farmer said he wos afeerd he 
should be obliged to kiU him, for the London market.” 

“ WofU be a trial?” inquired Sam. 

“ see you married, Sammy—to see you a dilluded 
wictim, and thinkin* in your innocence that it’s all wery 
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capital,” replied Mr. Weller. “ It's a dreadful trial to a 
father’s feelin’s, that ’ere, Sammy.” 

” Nousenso,” said Sam. “ I ain’t a-goin’ to get married, 
don’t you fret yourself about that; I know you’re a judge 
o’ these things. Order in your pipe, and I’ll read you the 
letter—there.” 

We cannot distinctly say whether it was the prospect 
of the pipe, or the consolatory reflection tliat a fatal dis¬ 
position to get married ran in the family and couldn’t be 
helped, which calmed Mr. Weller’s feelings, and caused 
his grief to subside. We should be rather disposed to say 
that tho result was attained by combining the two sources 
of consolation, for he repeated tho second in a low tone 
very frequently; ringing the boll meanwhile, to order in 
the first. 1 fe then divested himself of his upper coat; and 
lighting the pipe, and placing himself in front of the fire 
with his back towards it, so that he could feel its full heat, 
and recline against the mantel-piece at the same time, 
turned towards Sam, and, with a countei^ance greatly 
mollified by the softening influence of tobacco, requested 
him to “ fire away.” 

Sam dipped his pen into the ink to be ready far any 
corrections, and began with a very theatrical air— 

“ ‘ Lovely--” 

“.Stop,” said Mr. Weller, ringing the bell. “ A double 
glass o’ the inwariable, my dear.” 

“Very well. Sir,” replied the girl; who with great 
quickness appeared, vanished, returned, and disappeared. 

“They seem to know your ways here,” observed Sam. 

“ Yes,” replied his father, “ I’ve been here before, in my 
time. Go on, Sammy.” 

“ ‘ Lovely croetur,’ ” repeated Sam. 

“ Tain’t m poetry, is it ? ” interposed tho father. 

“ No, no,” replied Sam. 

“ Worry glad to hear it,” said Mr. Weller. “ Poetry’s 
unnat’ral ; no man ever talked in poetry, ’cept a beadle 
on boxiii’ day, or Warren’s blackin’ or Kowland’s oil, or 
some o’ them low fellows; never you lot yourself down 
to talk poetry, my boy. Begin again, Sammy.” 

Mr. Weller resumed his pipe with critical solemnity, 
and Sam once more commenced, and read as follows. 

“ ‘ Lovely creetur i feel myself a dammed’—.” 

“That ain’t proper,” said Mr, Weller, taking his pipe 
from his mouth. 

“No; it ain’t‘.dammed,’” observed Sam, hoMing thip 
letter up to the light, “ it’s ‘ shamed,’ there’s a blof there 
—‘ I feel myself ashamed.’ ” 
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“ Wery good,” said Mr. .Weller. ' “ Go on.” 

" ' Feel myself ashamed, and completely cir—’ 1 foiget 

wot this here word is,” said Sam, scratching his head 
with the pen, in vain attempts to remember. 

*' Why don’t you look at it, then ? ” inquired Mr. 
Weller. 

"So I am a-lookin’ at it,” replied Sam, “but there’s 
another blot: here’s a ‘ c,’ and a ‘ i,’ and a ‘ d.’ ” 

" Circumwented, p’r’apa,” suggested Mr. Weller. 

" No, it ain’t that,” said Sam," circumscribed, that’s it.” 

" That ain't as good a word as circumwented, Sammy,” 
said Mr. Weller gravely. 

"Think not?” said Sam. 

“Nothin’ like it,” replied his father. 

" But don’t you think it means more ? ” inquired Sam. 

" Veil, p’r’aps it is a more tenderer word,” said Mr, 
Weller, after a few moments’ reflection, " Go on 
Sammy.” 

" ‘ Feel myself ashamed and completely circumscribed 
in a-dressin’ of you, for you are a nice gal and nothin’ but 
it.’ ” 

" That’s a wery pretty sentiment,” said the elder Mr. 
Weller, removing his pipe to make way for the remark. 

“ Yes, I think it is rayther good,” observed Sam, highly 
flattered. 

“ Wot I like in that ’ore style of writin’,” said the elder 
Mr. Weller, "is, that there ain’t no callin’ names in it— 
no Wenuses, nor nothin’ o’ that kind; wot’s the good o’ 
callin’ a young ’ooman a Wenus or a angel, Sammy?” 

“ Ah 1 what, indeed?” replied Sam. 

" You might jiat as veil call her a griffin, or a unicorn, 
or a king’s arms at once, which is wery veil known to be a 
collection o’ fabulous animals,” added Mr. Weller. 

“Just as well,” replied Sam. 

"Drive on, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. 

Sam complied with the request, and proceeded as 
follows ; his father continuing to smoke, with a mixed 
expression of wisdom and complacency, which was par¬ 
ticularly edifying. 

" * Afore I see you I thought all women was alike.’ ” 

" So they are,” observed the elder Mr. Weller, paren¬ 
thetically. 

" ‘ But now,’ continued Sam, ‘ now I find what a reg’lar 
soft-headed, ink-red’lous turnip 1 must ha’ been, for there 
ikin’t nobody like you though I like you butter than nothin’ 
at all.’ 1 thought it beat to make that rayther strong,” 
said Sam, looking up. 
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Mi. Weller nodded approvingly, and Sam resumed. 

" ‘ So I take the privilidge of the day, Maiy, my dear— 
as the gen’lem’n in difficulties did, ven he valked out of 
a Sunday,—to tell you that the first and only time I see 
you your likeness was took on my hart in much quicker 
time and brighter colours than ever a likeness was took 
by the prof eel macheen (wich p’r’aps you may have heerd 
on Mary my dear) altlio it does finish a portrait and put 
the frame and glass on complete with a hook at the end 
to hang it up by and all in two minutes and a quarter.’ ” 

" I am afeerd that worgos on the poetical, Sammy,” 
said Mr. Weller, dubiously. 

” No, it don’t,” replied Sam, reading on very quickly, 
to avoid contesting the point. 

“ ‘ Except of me Mary my dear as your walentine and 
think over what I’ve said.—My dear Mary I will now 
conclude.’ That’s all,” said Sam. 

‘‘That’s rayther a sudden pull up, ain’t it, Sammy?” 
inquired Mr. Weller. 

‘‘Not a bit on it,” said Sam; “she’ll vwh there wos 
more, and that’s the great art o’ letter writin’.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Weller, “ there’s somethin’ in that; 
and I wish your mother-in-law ’ud only conduct her con- 
worsation on the same gen-tool principle. Ain’t you 
a-goin’ to sign it ? ” 

“ That’s the difficulty,” said Sara ; “ I don’t know what 
to sign it.” 

“Sign it—Veller,” said the oldest surviving proprietor 
of that name. 

“ Won’t do,” said Sam. “ Never sign a walentine with 
your own name.” 

“Sign it ‘ Pickvick,’ then,” said Mr. Weller; “it’s a 
wery good name, and a easy one to spell.” * 

“ The wery thing,” said Sam. “ I could end with a 
worse ; what do you think ? ” 

“I don’t like it, Sam,” rejoined Mr. Weller. “ I never 
know’d a respectable coachman as wrote poetry, ’oept 
one, as made an affectin’ copy o’ worses the night afore 
he wos hung for a highway robbery; and he wos only a 
Cambervell man, so oven that’s no rule.” 

But Sam was not to be dissuaded from the poetical idea 
that had occurred to him, so he signed the letter— 

“ Your love-sick 
Pickwick.” 

And having folded it, in a very intricate manner, 8(j[uee2td 
a downhill direction in one corner: “ To Majy, Houeemaid, 
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at Mr. Nupkins’s Mayor’s, Ipswich, Suffolk”; and put it 
into his pocket, wafered, and ready for the General Post. 
This important business having been transacted, Mr. 
Weller the elder proceeded to open that, on which he 
had summoned his son. 

“ The first matter relates to your governor, Sammy,” 
said Mr. Weller. “ lie’s a-goiu’ to he tried to-morrow, 
ain’t ho ” 

” The trial’s a-comin’ on,” replied Sam. 

“ Veil,” said Mr. Weller, ” Now I s’poso he’ll want to 
call some witnesses to speak to hi.s character, nr p’r’aps 
to prove a alloybi. I’ve been a-tiirnm’ the bus’ness over 
in my mind, and ho may make his-self easy, Sammy. 
I’ve got some friends as’ll do either for liim, hut my .adwice 
’ud be this here—never mind tlie character, and stick to 
the alloybi. Nothing like a alleybi, Sammy, nothing.” 
Mr. Weller looked very profound as ho delivered this legal 
opinion; and burying lus nose in his tumbler, winked 
over the top thereof, at his astonished son. 

‘‘Why, wlfat do you mean’’” said Sain, ‘‘you don't 
think he’s a-gom’ to bo tried at the Old Baib’y, do you ?” 

‘‘ That ain’t no part of t)ie present con-sideration, 
Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller. ‘‘Vorever he’s a-goin’ to 
be tried, my boy, a allcybi’s tlie thing to get Inm off. Vo 
got Tom ViJdspark off tliat ’ere manslaughter, with a 
alleybi, ven all the big vigs to a man said as nothing 
couldn’t save him. And my ’pinion is, Sammy, that if 
your governor don’t prove a alleybi, he’ll ho what the 
Italians call reg’lary flummoxed, and that’s all about it. 

As the older Mr. Weller entertained a firm and unalter¬ 
able conviction that the Old Bailey was the supreme court 
of judicature in this country, and that its rules and forms 
of proceeding regulated and controlled the practice of all 
other courts of justice whatsoever, he totally disregarded 
the assurances and arguments of his son, tending to show 
that the alibi was inacimissible ; and vclieinently protested 
that Mr. Pickwick was being ‘‘ wictimised.” Finding 
that it was of no use to discuss the matter further, Sam 
changed the subject, and iiujuirod what the second topic 
was, on which his revered parent wished to consult him. 

” That’s a pint o’ domestic policy, Sammy,” said Mr. 
Weller. ‘‘ This here Stiggins—” 

** Red-nosed man ? ” inquired Sam. 

“The wery same,” replied Mr. Weller. ‘‘This here 
red-nosec* man, Sammy, wisits your mother-in-law vith 
a kind-iess and constancy as I never see equalled. He’s 
sich a friend o’ the family, Sammy, that ven he’s avay 
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from us, he can't be comfortable unless he has somethin’ 
to remember us by.” 

“ And I’d give him somethin’ as ’ud turpentine and 
beos-wax his memory for the next ten years or so, if I wos 
you,*’ interposed Sam, 

“ Stop a minute,” said Mr. Weller; “ I wos a-goin to say, 
he always brings now, a flat bottle as holds about a pint 
and a half, and fills it vith the iiine-apple rum afore he 
goes avay.” 

“ And empties it afore ho comes back, I s’pose,” said 
Sam. 

“Clean!” replied Mr. Weller; “never loaves nothin’ 
in it but the cork and the smell. trust him for that, 
Sammy. Now these here fellows, my boy, are a-goin’, 
to-mght, to get up the monthly mectm’ 0 ’ the Brick Lane 
Branch o’ the United Grand Junction Kbene/cr Temper¬ 
ance Association. Your mother-in-law ?/'os a-goin’ Sammy, 
but she’s got Uie rheumatics, and can’t; and I, Sammy 
—I’ve got the two tickets as wos scut her,” Mr. Weller 
communicated this secret with great glee, and* winked so 
indofatigably after doing so, that wSam began to think he 
must have got the tic doloiiicn r in his right eye-lid. 

“ Well ? ” said that young gentleman. 

“Well,” continued his progenitor, looking round him 
very cautiously, “you and I’ll go, punctiwal to the time. 
The deputy shepherd won’t, Sammy, the deputy shep¬ 
herd won’t.” Hero Mr. Weller was seized with a paroxysm 
of chuckles, which gradually terminated in as near an 
approach to a choke, as an elderly gentloinau can, with 
safety, sustain. 

“ Well, T never see sich an old ghost in all my born days,” 
exclaimed Sam, rubbing the old gentleman’s back^ hard 
enough to set him on fire with the friction. “ Wliat are 
you a-laughin’ at, corpilence?” 

“Hush! Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, looking round him 
with increased caution, and speaking in a whisper • “ Two 
friends o’ mine, as works on the Oxford Road, and is up 
to all kinds o’ games, has got the deputy shepherd safe in 
tow, Sammy . and von ho docs come to the Ebenezer 
Junction (vich he’s sure to do . for they’ll see him to the 
door, and shove him in if necessary), he’ll bo as far gone 
in rum and water, as over ho wos at the Markis o’ Granby, 
Dorkin’, and that’s not sayiti’ a little either. And with 
this, Mr. Weller once more laughed immoderately, and 
once more relapsed into a state of partial suffocation, in 
consequence. 

Nothing could have been more in accordance with Sam 
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Weller’s feelings, than the projected exposure of the real 
propensities and qualities of the red-nosed man; and it 
being very near the appointed hour of meeting, the father 
and son took the way at once to Brick Lane • Sam not 
forgetting to drop his letter into a general post-oifico as 
they walked along. 

The monthly meetings of the Brick Lane Branch of the 
United Urand Junction Khonezor Temperance Association, 
were held in a large room, pleasantly and airily situated 
at the top of a safe and commodious ladder. The presi¬ 
dent was the straight-walking ^Ir. Anthony Ilumm, a 
converted fireman, now a schoolmaster, and occasionally 
an itinerant preacher; and the secretary was Mr. Jonas 
Mudgo, chandler’s shopkeeper, an enthusiastic and dis¬ 
interested vessel, who sold tea to the members. Previous 
to the commencement of business, the ladies sat upon 
forms, and drank tea, till such time as they considered it 
expedient to leave off ; and a large wooden money-box was 
conspiciously placed upon the green baize cloth of the 
business table, behind which the secretary stood, and 
acknowledged, with a gracious smile, every addition to 
the rich vein of copper which lay concealed within. 

On this particular occasion the women drank tea to a 
most alarming extent; greatly to the horror of Mr. Weller 
senior, who, utterly regardless of all Sam’s admonitory 
nudgings, stared about him in every direction with the 
most undisguised astonishment. 

“Sammy,” whispered Mr. Weller, “if some o’ those 
here people don’t want tappin’ to-morrow mornin’, I ain’t 
your father, and that’s wot it is. Why, thi.s here old lady 
next mo is a-drowning herself in tea.’’ 

“ Bo quiet, can’t you ? ” murmured Sam. 

“ Sain,” whispered Mr. Weller, a moment afterwards, in 
atone of deep agitation, “mark my vords, my boy; if 
that ’ere secretary feller keeps on for only five minutes 
more, he’ll blow himself up with toast and water.” 

“Well, let him, if ho likes,” replied Sam ; “ it ain’t no 
bis’ness 0 ’ yourn.” 

“If this here lasts much longer, Sammy,” said Mr. 
Welled, in the same low voice, “ f sliall fool it my duty, as a 
human bein’, to rise and address the cheer. There’s a 
young ’ooman on the next form but two, as has drank 
nine breakfast cups and a half; and she’s a-swellin’ 
wiaibly before my wery eyes.” 

There is little doubt tliat Mr. Weller would have carried 
’liis benevolent intention into immediate execution, if a 
great noise, occasioned by putting up the cups and 
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aaucers, had not very fortunately announced that the 
tea-drinking was over. The crockery having been re¬ 
moved, tiio table with the green baize cover was carried 
out into the centre of the room, and the business of the 
evening was commenced by a little emphatic man, with a 
bald head, and drab shorts, who suddenly rushed up the 
ladder, at the imiriment peril of snapping the two little 
legs encased in the drab shorts, and said: 

“Ladies and gentleman, I move our excellent brother, 
Mr. Anthony Humm, into the chair.” 

The ladies waved a choice collection of pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs at this proposition ; and the impetuous little man 
literally moved ^Ir. Humm into the chair, by taking him 
by the shoulders and thrusting him into a mahogany 
framo whicli had once represented that article of furniture. 
The waving of handkerchiefs was renewed ; and Mr. 
Humm, who was a sleek, white-faced man, in a per¬ 
petual perspiration, bowed meekly, to the great admir¬ 
ation of the fetiialos, and formally took his seat. Silence 
was then proclaimed by the little man iii the drab 
shorts, and Mr. Humm rose and said—That, with the 
permission of his Brick Lane Branch brothers and 
sisters, then and there present, the secretary would read 
the report of the Brick Lane Branch committee;—a 
proposition wliich was again received with a demonstra¬ 
tion of pocket-handkerchiefs. 

The secretary having sneezed in a very impressive 
manner, and the cough wliicli always seizes an assembly, 
when anything particular is going to be done, having 
been duly performed, the following document was read: 

“ Rkpoht op tiik Committee op the Brick Lank 
Branch op the United Grand Junction liInBNE- 
/.ER Temperance Association. 

“Your committee have pursued their grateful labours 
during the past month, and have the unspeakable pleasure 
of reporting the following additional cases of converts to 
Temperance. 

“ H. Walker, tailor, wife, and two children. When in 
better circumatancos, owns to having been in the constant 
habit of drinking ale and beer; says ho is not certain 
wliethor ho did not twice a week, for twenty years, taste 
* dog’s nose,’ which your committee find upon inquiry, to 
be compounded of warm porter, moist sugar, gin, and 
nutmeg (a groan, and ‘ So it is I ’ from an elderly fenAale). 
Is now out of work and penniless ; thinks it must be the 
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porter (cheers) or the loss of the use of his right liand ; is 
not certain which, but thinks it very likely that, if he had 
drank nothing but water all his life, his fellow-workman 
would never have stuck a rusty needle in him, and there¬ 
by occasioned his accident (tremendous cheering). Has 
nothing but cold water to drink, and never feel.s thirsty 
(great applause). 

" Betsy Martin, widow, one child, and one eye. Goes 
out charing and washing, by the day; never had more 
than one eye, but knows her mother drank bottled stout, 
and shouldn’t wonder if that caused it (immense cheer¬ 
ing). Thinks it not impossible that if she had always 
abstained from spirits, she might have had two eyes by 
this time (tremendous applause). Used, at ever}’ place 
she went to, to have eighteen pence a day, a pint of 
porter, and a glass of spirits ; but since she became a 
member of the Brick Lane Branch, has always demanded 
three and sixpouco instead (the announcement of this 
most interesting fact was received with deafening en¬ 
thusiasm). - 

“ Henry Beller wa.s for many years toast-master at 
various corporation dinners, during which time ho drank 
a great deal of foreign wine , may sometimes have carried 
a bottle or two home with him; is not quite certain of 
that, but is sure if he did, that ho drank the contents. 
Feels very low and melancholy, is very feverish, and has 
a constant thirst upon him ; thinks it must bo the wine 
he used to drink (cheers). Is out of employ now; and 
never touches a arop of foreign wine by any chance 
(tremendous plaudits). 

“ Thomas Burton is purveyor of cat's-meat to tlie Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs, and several members of the Common 
Council (the announcement of this gentleman’s name was 
received with breathless interest). Has a wooden leg ; 
finds a wooden leg expensive going over the stones ; used 
to wear second-hand wooden logs, and drink a glass of 
hot gin and water regularly every night—sometimes two 
(deep sighs). Found the second-hand wooden legs split 
and rot very quickly; is firmly persuaded that their con¬ 
stitution was undermined by the gin and water (prolonged 
cheering). Buys now wooden legs now, and drinks 
nothing but water and weak tea. The now logs last twice 
as long as the others used to do, and he attributes this 
solely to his temperate habits (triumphant cheers).” 

Anthony Humm now moved that the assembly do 
Regale itself with a song. With a view to their rational 
and moral enjoyment, brother Mordlin had adapted the 
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beautiful words of “ Who hasn’t heard of a Jolly Young 
Waterman?” to the tune of the Old Hundredth, which 
he would request thorn to join him in singing (great 
applause). He might take that opportunity of expressing 
his firm persuasion that the late Mr. Oibdin, seeing the 
errors of his former life, had written that song to show 
the advantages of abstinence. It was a Temperance 
sung (whirlwinds of cliccrs). The neatness of the inter¬ 
esting young man's attire, the dexterity of Ins feathering, 
the enviable stale of mind which enabled him, in the 
beautiful words of the poet, to 

Row along, thiiikiiig of nothing at all,** 

all combined to prove that he must have been a water- 
drinker (cheers). Uli, what a state of virtuous jollity! 
(rapturous cheering). And what was the young man’s 
reward? J^et all young men present mark this. 

“ I'he uiaidbMis all MockM to lus boat so ruadtly.” 

(Loud cheers, in which the ladies joined.) What a bright 
example! The sisterliood, the maidens, flocking refund 
the young waterman, and urging him along tlie path of 
duty and (d tomf^erance. But was it the maidens of 
humble life only, who soothed, consoled, and supported 
him? No! 

‘‘Be Wcis always tirst oars with the hue city ladies.” 

(Immense cheering.) The soft sox to a man—ho begged 
pardon, to a female—rallied round the young waterman, 
and turned with disgust from the drinker of spirits (cheers). 
Tlie Brick Lane Braucli brothers wore watermen (Tiheors 
and laugliter). That room was thoir boat; that audience 
wore the maidens , and he (Mr. Anthony Humm), how¬ 
ever unworthily, was “first oars” (unbounded applause). 

“Wot does he mean by the soft sex, Sammy?” in¬ 
quired Mr, Weller, in a whisper, 

“ The woinin,” said Sam, in the same tone. 

“ He ain’t far out tlicro, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller; 
“ they 7nust be a soft sex,—a wory soft sox, indeed, if they 
let themselves be gammoned by such fellers as him.” 

Any further observations from the indignant old gentle¬ 
man were cut short by the commencemont of tlio song, 
which Mr. Autliony Humm gave out, two lines at % time, 
for the information of such of his hearers as were uuao- 
quaiuted with the legend. While it was being sung, the 
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little man with the drab shorts disappeared; he returned 
immediately on its conclusion, and whispered Mr. Anthony 
Humm, with a face of the deepest importance. 

“ My friends,” said Mr. Humm, holding up his hand in 
a deprecatory manner, to bespeak the silence of such of the 
stout old ladies as were yet a line or two behind; “my 
friends, a delegate from the Dorking branch of our society, 
Brother Stiggins, attends below.” 

Out came the pocket handkerchiefs again, in greater 
force than ever, for Mr. Stiggins was excessively popular 
among the female constituency of Brick Lane. 

“ He may approach, I think,” said Mr. Humm, looking 
round him, with a fat smile. “ Brother Tadger, let him 
come forth and greet us.” 

The little man in the drab sliorts who answered to the 
name of Brother Tadger, bustled down the ladder with 
great speed, and wa.s immediately afterwards heard tumbl¬ 
ing up with the Reverend Mr. Stiggins. 

“ He’s a-comin’, Sammy,” whispered Mr. Weller, purple 
in the countenance with suppressed laughter, 

“ Don’t say nothin’ to me,” replied Sam, "for I can’t 
beardt. He’s close to the door. 1 hear him a-knockin’ 
his head agin the lath and plaster now.” 

As Sam Weller spoke, the little door flew open, and 
Brother Tadger appeared, closely followed by the Reverend 
Mr. Stiggins, who no sooner entered, than there was a 
great clapping of hands, and stamping of feet, and flourish¬ 
ing of handkerchiefs; to all of which manifestations of 
delight, Brother Stiggins returned no other acknowledg¬ 
ment than staring with a wild eye, and a fixed smile, at 
the extreme top of the wick of the candle on the table: 
swayiqg his body to and fro, meanwhile, in a very unsteady 
and uncertain manner. 

"Are you unwell. Brother Stiggins?” whispered Mr. 
Anthony Humm. 

“ I am all right, Sir,” replied Mr. Stiggins, in a tone in 
which ferocity was blended with an extreme thickness of. 
utterance ; " I am all right. Sir.” 

“ Oh, very well,” rejoined Mr. Anthony Humm, retreat¬ 
ing a few paces. 

“ I believe no man here, has ventured to say that I am 
not all right. Sir,” said Mr. Stiggins. 

“ Oh, certainly not,” said Mr. Humm. 

“ I should advise him not to. Sir; 1 should advise him 
„,not," said Mr. Stiggins. 

By this time the audience were perfectly silent, and 
waited with some anxiety for the resumption of businass. 
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‘'Will'you a4dre8S the meeting, brother?” said Mr. 
Bumm, T^th a smile of invitation. 

” No, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Stiggins; ” No, Sir. I will not. 
Sir.” 

The meeting looked at each other with raised eye-lids, 
and a murmur of astonishment ran througli the room. 

"It’s my opinion, Sir,” said Mr. Stiggins, unbuttoning 
his coat, and speaking very loudly; “ it’s my opinion. Sir, 
that this meeting is drunk, Sir. Brother Tadger, Sir," 
said Mr. Stiggins, suddenly increasing in ferocity, and 
turning sharp round on the little man in the drab shorts, 
“ you are drunk, Sir.” With this, I\Ir. Stiggins, entertain¬ 
ing a praiseworthy desire to promote the sobriety of the 
meeting, and to exclude therefrom all improper characters, 
hit Brother Tadger on the summit of the nose with such 
unerring aim, that the drab shorts disappeared like a flash 
of lightning. Brother Tadger had been knocked, head 
first, down the ladder. 

Upon this, the women set up a loud and disjnal scream¬ 
ing ; and rushing in small parties before their favourite 
brothers, flung their arms round them to preserve them 
from danger—an instance of affection, which had nearly 
proved fatal to Humm, who, being extremely popular, was 
all but suffocated by the crowd of female devotees that 
hung about his nock, and heaped caresses upon him ; 
the greater part of the lights were quickly put out, and 
nothing but noise and confusion resounded on all sides. 

” Now, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, taking off his great¬ 
coat with much deliberation, ‘‘just you step out, and 
fetch in a watchman.” 

” And wot are you a-goin’ to do, the while ? ” inquired 
Sam. 

“Never you mind me, Sammy,” replied the old gentle¬ 
man ; “ I shall ockipy myself in havin’ a small settlement 
with that 'ere Stiggins.” And before Sam could interfere 
to prevent it, his heroic parent had penetrated into a 
remote comer of the room, and attacked the Heverend 
Mr. Stiggins with manual dexterity. 

“ Come off,” said Sam. 

“Come on,” cried Mr. Weller; and without further 
invitation he gave the Reverend Mr. Stiggins a pre¬ 
liminary tap on the head, and began dancing round him 
in a buoyant and cork like manner, which in a gentlematf 
at his time of life was a perfect marvel to behold. 

Finding all remonstrances unavailing, Sam piflled hiai 
hat firmly on, threw his father’s coat over his amf, and 
talcing the oldl^^an roimd the waist, forcibly dragged him 
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down the ladder, and into the street; never releasing his 
hold, or permitting him to stop, until they reached the 
comer. As they gained it, they could hoar the shouts of 
the populace, who were witnessing the removal of the 
Reverend Mr. Stiggins to strong lodgings for the night, 
and iioar the noise occasioned hy the dispersion in various 
directions of tlio members of the Brick Ijanc Branch of tlio 
United Grand Junction Kbene/orTcmpcrancc Association. 

CHAPTER XXXIIT 

IS VVHOIJ.Y DKVOTKD TO A FUIJ. AND FAfTFIFUb 
BFPOIl'P OF THK MFMORABLE TlifAI. OF BARDEIiL 
AGAINST PK^KWICK 

“ 7 WONDER what the foreman of the jury, whoever 
I he’ll be, lias got for breakfast,” said Mr Snodgrass, by 
way of keeping up a conversation on the eventful morning 
of the fourteenth of February. 

“ Ah ! ” said Perkor, ” I hopc’he’s got a good one.” 
“Whyso‘^” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“Highly important—very important, my dear Sir,” re- 
plio(f Perkor. “ A good, contented, well-hrcakfasted 
juryman, is a capital thing to get liold of. Discontented 
or hungry jurymen, my dear Sir, always find for tlio 
plaintiff.” 

“ Bless my heart,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking very 
blank ; “ what do they do that for ? ” 

“ Why, T don’t know,” replied the little man coolly ; 
“saves time, I suppose. If it’.s near dinner-time, the 
foreman takes out his watch when the jury have retired, 
and says, ‘ Dear me, gentlemen, ten minutes to five, I 
declare! I dine at five, gentlemen.’ ‘So do T,’ says 
everybody else, except two men who ought to have dined 
at three, and seem more than half-disposod to stand out 
in consequence. The foreman smiles, and puts up his 
watch:—‘Well, gentlemen, what do wo say?—plaintiff 
or defendant, gentlemen ? I rather think, so far as I am 
concerned, gentlemen,—I say, I rather think,—but don’t 
let than influence you—I raifwr think the plaintiff’s the 
man.’ Upon this, two or throe other men are sure to 
say that they think so too—as of course they do; and 
then they get on very unanimously and comfortably. 
Ten minutes past nine I ” said the little man, looking at 
his watch, “ Time we were off, my dear Sir; breach of 
promise trial—court is generally full in such cases. You 
had better ring for a coach, my dear Sir, or we shall be 
Father late.” 
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Mr. Pickwick immediately rang the bell, and a coach 
having been procured, the four Pickwickians and Mr. 
Perker ensconced themselves therein, and drove to Guild¬ 
hall; Sam Weller, Mr. Lowton, and the blue bag, follow¬ 
ing m a cab. 

“Tjowten,” said Perker, when they reached tlie outer 
hall of the court, “ put Mr Pickwick’s friends in the 
students’ box , Mr. Pickwick himself had hotter sit by 
mo This way, my dear Sir,—this way”, and taking 
Mr. Pickwick by the coat-slcove, the little man led him 
to the low seat just beneath the desks of the King’s 
Counsel, which is constructed for the convenience of 
attorneys, who from that spot can whisper into the ear 
of the leading counsel in the case, any instructions that 
may bo necessary during the progress of the trial. The 
occupants of this seat are invisible to tlio groat body of 
spectators, inasmuch as they sit on a much lower level 
than either tne barristers or the audience, whose seats 
are raised above the floor. Of course they have their 
backs to both, and their faces towards the judge. 

‘‘That’s the witncs.s-box, I suppose ? ” said Mr. Pickwick, 
pointing to a kind of pulpit, with a brass rail, on h*is left 
liaiid. 

‘‘That’s the witness-box, my dear Sir,” replied Perker, 
disinterring a (juaiitity of papers from the blue bag, which 
Lowteii had just deposited at his feet. 

‘‘ And that,” said Mr. Pickwick, pointing to a couple 
of enclosed seats on his nght, ‘‘ that’s whore the jurymen 
sit, IS it not ? ” 

‘‘ The identical place, my dear Sir,” replied Perker, 
tapping the lid of his snuff-box. 

Mr. Pickwick stood up in a state of great limitation, 
and took a glance at the court. There wore already a 
pretty large sprinkling of spectators in the gallery, and a 
numerous muster of gentlemen in wigs in the barristers* 
seats, who presented, as a body, all that pleasing and 
extensive variety of nose and whisker for which the bar 
of England is so justly celebrated. Such of the gentlemen 
as had got a brief to carry, carried it m as conspicuous a 
manner as possible, and occasionally scratched their noses 
therewith, to impress the fact more strongly on the ob¬ 
servation of the spectators. Other gentlemen, who had 
no briefs to show, carried under their arms goodly octavos, 
with a red label behind, and that undcr-done-pio-crust- 
coloured cover, which is technically known as “taw calfc” 
Others, who had neither briefs nor books, thrusit their 
hands into their pockets, and looked as wise as they con- 
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veniently could; while others, again, moved here and 
there with great restlessness and earnestness of manner, 
content to awaken thereby, the admiration and astonish¬ 
ment of the uninitiated strangers. Tlie wliolo, to the 
great wonderment of Mr. Pickwick, wore divided into 
little groups, who were chatting and discussing the news 
of the day in the most unfeeling manner possible,—just 
as if no trial at all were coming on. 

A bow from Mr. Phnnky, as he entered, and took his 
seat behind the row appropriated to the King’s Counsel, 
attracted Mr. Pickwick’s attention ; and he had scarcely 
returned it, when Mr. Serjeant Snnbbin appeared, followed 
by Mr. Mallard, who half hid the Serjeant behind a largo 
crimson bag, which he placed on his table, and, after 
shaking hands with Perkor, withdrew. Then there 
entered two or three more Serjeants, and among tlicm, 
one with a fat body and a red face, who nodded in a 
friendly manner to Mr. Serjeant Snnblnii, and said it was 
a fine morning. 

“Who’s that rod-faced man, who said it was a hue 
morning, and nodded to our counsel?’' whispered ]\Ir. 
Pickv'ick. 

“Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz,’’replied l^erker. “ He’s opposed 
to us; he leads on the other side. That gentleman behind 
him, is Mr. Skimpin, his junior.” 

Mr, Pickwick was just on the point of inquiring, with 
great abhorrence of the man’s cold-blooded villainy, how 
Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, who was counsel for the opposite 
party, dared to presume to tell Mr. Serjeant Snubbin, 
who was counsel for him, that it was a lino morning,— 
when he was interrupted by a general rising of the 
barristey^, and a loud cry of “ Silence ! ” from tlio oflieers 
of the court. Looking round, he found that this was 
caused by the entrance of the judge. 

Mr. Justice Staroleigh (who sat in the absence of the 
Chief Justice, occasioned by indispo.sition), was a most 
particularly short man, and so fat, that lie seemed all face 
and waistcoat. Ho rolled in, upon two little turned logs, 
and having bobbed gravely to the bar, who bobbed gravely 
to him, put his little logs underneath his table, and his 
little three-cornered hat upon it; and when Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh had done this, all you could see of him was 
two queer little eyes, one broad pink face, and some¬ 
where about half of a big and very comical-looking wig. 

, The judge had no sooner taken his seat, than the ofticer 
on the'floor of the court called out “SilenceI ” in a com¬ 
manding tone, upon which another officer in the gallery 
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cried " Silence I ” in an angry manner, whereupon throe 
or four more ushers shouted “ Silence! ” in a voice of 
indignant remonstrance. This being done, a gentleman 
in black, who sat below the judge, proceeded to call over 
the names of tlin jury ; and after a great deal of bawling, 
it was discovered that only ten special jurymen were 
present. Upon this, Mr. Serjeant Rnzfuz prayed a tales; 
the gentleman in black then jiroceedcd to press into the 
special jury two of the common jurymen ; and a green¬ 
grocer and a chemist wore caught directly. 

“Answer to jour names, gentlemen, tiiat you may bo 
sworn,” said the gentleman in black. “ Ifichard Upwitch.” 

“ Mere,” said the green-grocer. 

“ Thomas Grolhn.” 

“ Here,” .said the chemist. 

“Take the book, gentlemen. You shall well and truly 
try—” 

“ T beg this court’s pardon,” said the chemist, wlio was 
a tall, thin, yellow-visagcd man, “ but I hope this court 
will excuse my attendance ” * 

“On what grounds. Sir''*” said INfr. Justice Stareleigh. 

“ I have no assistant, my I jord,” said the cliomist. 

“ T can’t help that, Sir,” replied IMr. Justice Stareleigh. 
“ You should hire (Jiio.” 

“ I can’t afford it, my Tjord,” rejoined the chemist. 

“ Then you ought to bo able to afford it. Sir,” said the 
Judge, reddening; for Mr. Justice Stareleigli’s temper 
bordered on the irritable, and brooked not contradiction. 

“ 1 know 1 omjht to do, if I got on as well as I deserved, 
but I don’t, my Lord,” answered the chemist. 

“Swear the gentleman,” said the Judge, peremptorily. 

The ollicer liad got no further than the “ You shall 
well and truly trj,” when he was agam interrupted by the 
chemist. 

“1 am to be sworn, my Tjord, am I ?” said the chemist. 

“ Certainly, Sir,” replied the testy little Judge. 

“ Very well, my Lord,” replied the chemist in a resigned 
manner. “ Tlion there’ll be murder before the trial’s 
over; that’s all. Swear me, if you please, Sir”; and 
sworn the chemist was, before the Judge could find words 
to utter. 

“ I merely wanted to observe, my Lord,” said the 
chemist, taking his seat with great deliberation, “ that 
I’ve left nobody but an errand-boy in my shop. He is a 
very nice boy, my Ijord, but he is not much acqpuaintei^ 
with drugs; and 1 know that the prevailing improsston on 
his mind is, that Epsom salts moans oxalic acid: and 
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syrup of senna, laudanum. That’s all, my Lord.” With 
this, the tall chemist composed himself into a comfort¬ 
able attitude, and, assuming a pleasant expression of 
countenance, appeared to have prepared himself for the 
worst. 

Mr. Pickwick was regarding the clietnist uitli feelings 
of the deepest liorror, when a slight sensation was per¬ 
ceptible in the body of the court; and iinmediatcly after¬ 
wards IVrrs. Bardcll, supported by 3Irs. ('lu{)pins, was led 
in, and placed, in a drooping state, at the other end of 
the seat on whieh Mr Pickwick sat An extra-sized 
umbrella was then lianded in by Mr. Dodson, and a pair 
of pattens by INIr. Pogg, cacli of whom had piepared a 
most sympathising and inelanelioly face for the occasion. 
Mrs. Sanders tlien appeared, leading in Master Rardell. 
At sight of her child, Mrs Bardell started; suddenly re¬ 
collecting herself, she kissed him in a frant^ic manner, 
and thou relapsing into a state of hysterical imbecility, 
the good la^dy rcjqnested to bo informed wlicro slic was 
In reply to this, Mrs, Cluppins and Mrs, Sanders turned 
thoirheads away and wept, wliilo Messrs. Dodson and Fogg 
entr(5ated the plaintifT to compose hor-.elf. Serjeant Tkiz- 
fuz rubbed his eyes very hard with a large white handker- 
cdiief, and gave an appealing look towards the jury, while 
the Judge was visibly affected, and several of the be¬ 
holders tried to cough down thoir emotions. 

“Very good notion that, indeed,” whispered Pcikerto 
Mr. Pickwick “Capital fellows those Dodson and Fogg ; 
excellent ideas of effect, my dear Sir, excclhmt.*’ 

As Perker spoke, Mrs. Bardcll began to recover by slow 
degrees, while ^Irs. Cluppins, after a careful survey of 
Mastcib P>ardoll’g buttons and tlio button-holes to which 
they severally belonged, placed him on tlie door of the 
court m front of liis mother,—a commanding position in 
which he could not fail to awaken the full couimisoratiou 
and sympathy of both Judge and jury. Tins was not done 
without considerable opposition, and many tears on the 
part of the young gentleman himsidf, who had certain in¬ 
ward misgivings that the placing liim within the full glare 
of the Judge’s cyo was only a formal prelude to his being 
immediately ordered away for instant execution, or for 
transportation beyond the seas during the wliolo term of 
his natural life, at the very least. 

“ Bardell and Pickwick,” cried the gentleman in black, 
«oallinghn the case, which stood first on the list. 

“ r ana for the plaintiff, my lord,” said Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz. 
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“Wh o is with you, brother Buzfuz?” said the Judge. 
Mr. Skimpia bowed, to intimate that he was. 

“ I appear for the defendant, my Lord,’* said Mr. Serjeant 
Snubbin. 

“Anybody with you, brother Snubbrn"^” inquired the 
court. 

“Mr. Phunky, my Lord,” replied Ser]eant Snubbm. 

“ Serjeant Puzfuz and Mr Skimpin for the plaintiff,” 
said the Judge, writing down the naines in his note-book, 
and reading as lie wrote; “for the defendant, Serjeant 
Snubbin and Mr "Monkey ” 

“ Beg your Lordsliip’s pardon, Phunky,” 

“Oh, very good,” said the Judge, “T never bad the 
pleasure of hearing tlio gentleman’s name before.” Here 
Mr. Phunky bowed and smiled, and t>ie Judge bowed and 
smiled too, and then Mr. Phunky, blushing into the very 
whites of Ins eyes, tried to look as if he didn’t know that 
everybody was gazing at liun, a thing wliich no man ever 
succeeded in doing yet, and in all reasonable probability, 
never will. 

“Go on,” said the Judge 

The usliors again called siloni'o, and Mr. Skimpia pro¬ 
ceeded to “open tlie case”, and tlio case appeared to 
liave very little inside it when he had opened it, for he 
kept such particulars as he knew completely to himself, 
and sat down, after a lapse of throe minutes, leaving the 
jury in precisely tlie same advanced stage of wisdom as 
they were in before. 

Serjeant Buzfnz then rose with all the inajosty and 
dignity which the grave nature of the proceedings de¬ 
manded, and having whispered to Dodson, and conferred 
briefly with Fogg, pulled his gown over liis sl^ulders, 
settled his wig, and addressed the jury. 

Serjeant Buzfuz began by saying, that never, in the 
whole course of his professional experience—never, from 
the very first moment of his applying liimself to the study 
and prac'tice of the law—had ho approached a case with 
feelings of such deep emotion, or with such a heavy sense 
of the responsibility imposed upon him -a responsibility, 
he would say, which he could never have supported, were 
ho not buoyed up and sustained by a conviction so strong, 
that it amounted to positive certainty that the cause of 
truth and justice, or, in other words, the cause of his much- 
injured and most oppressed cliout, must prevail with the 
high-minded and intelligent dozen of men whoii^ ho no^v 
saw in that box before him. • 

Counsel always begin in this way, because it puts the 
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juzy on the very beet terms with themselves, and makes 
them think what sharp fellows they must be. A visible 
effect was produced immediately, several jurymen begin¬ 
ning to take voluminous notes with the utmost eagerness. 

“ You have heard from my learned friend, gentlemen,” 
—continued Serjeant Buzfuz, well knowing that, from the 
learned friend alluded to, the gentlemen of the jury had 
heard just nothing at all — "you have heard from my 
learned friend, gentlemen, that this is an action for a breach 
of promise of marriage, in which the dama.ges are laid at 
1500/. But you have not heard from my learned friend, 
inasmuch as it did not come within my learned friend’s 
province to tell you, what are the facts and circumstances 
of the case. Those facts and circumstances, gentlemen, 
you shall hear detailed by me, and proved by the unim¬ 
peachable female whom I will place in that box before 
you." 

Here Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, with a tremendous emphasis 
on the word " box," smote his table with a mighty sound, 
and glanced at Dodson and Fogg, who nodded admiration 
of the Serjeant, and indignant defiance of the defendant. 

"The plaintiff, gentlemen," continued Serjeant Buzfuz, 
in a soft and melancholy voice, "the plaintiff is a widow ; 
yes, gentlemen, a widow. The late Mr. Bardell, after en¬ 
joying for many years the esteem and confidence of his 
sovereign, as one of the guardians of his royal revenues, 
glided almost imperceptibly from the world, to seek else¬ 
where for that depose and peace which a custom-house 
can never afford.” 

At this pathetic description of the decease of Mr. Bardell, 
who had been knocked on the head with a quart-pot in a 
public-house cellar, the learned serjeant’s voice faltered, 
and he proceeded with great emotion— 

" Some time before his death, he had stamped his like¬ 
ness upon a little boy. With this little boy, the only 
pledge of her departed exciseman, Mrs. Bardell shrunk 
from the world, and courted the retirement and tran¬ 
quillity of Qoswell-street; and here she placed in her front 
parldhr-window a written placard, bearing this inscription 
—‘ Apartments furnished for a single gentleman. Enquire 
withm.’" Here Serjeant Buzfuz paused, while several 
gentlemen of the jury took a note of the document. 

" !nxere is no date to that, is there. Sir ? ” inquired a 
juror. 

4 . " Them is no date, gentlemen," replied Serjeant Buzfuz; 
^ but I am instruoted to say that it was put in the plaintUTz 
paidour-window just ^is time three years. 1 entreat the 
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atiention of the juiy to the wording of this document— 

* Apartments fumisned for a single gentleman t * Mrs. 
Baraell's opinions' of the opposite sex, gentlemen, were 
derived from a long contemplation of the inestimable 
qualities of her lost husband. She had no fear—she had 
no distrust—she had no suspicion—all was confidence and 
reliance. ' Mr. Bardell,’ said the widow; ‘ Mr. Bardell 
was a man of honour—Mr. Bardell was a man of his word 
—Mr. Bardell was no deceiver—Mr. Bardell was once a 
single gentleman himself; to single gentlemen I look for 
protection, for assistance, for comfort, and |or consolation 
—in single gentlemen 1 shall perpetually see something to 
remind me of what Mr. Bardell was, when ho first won 
my young and untried affections ; to a single gentleman, 
then, shall my lodgings be let.’ Actuated by this beautiful 
and touching impulse (among the best impulses of our 
imperfect nature, gentlemen), the lonely and desolate 
widow dried he'' tears, furnished her first floor, caught her 
innocent boy to her maternal bosom, and put the bill up in 
her parlour-window. Did it remain there long*? No. The 
serpent was on the watch, the train was laid, the mine 
was preparing, the sapper and miner was at work. Before 
the bill had been in the parlour window three days—three 
days—gentlemen—a being, erect upon two legs, and bear¬ 
ing all the outward semblance of a man, and not of a 
monster, knocked at the door of Mrs. Bardell’s house. He 
enquired within; he took the lodgings; and on the very 
next day he entered into possession of them. This man 
was Pickwick—Pickwick the defendant.” 

Sergeant Buzfuz, who had proceeded with such volubility 
that his face was perfectly crimson, here paused for breath. 
The silence awoke Mr. Justice Stareleigh, who i^pmedi- 
ately wrote down something with a pen without any ink 
in it, and looked unusually profound, to impress the jury 
with the belief that he always thought most deeply with 
his eyes shut. Serjeant Buzfuz proceeded. 

“Of this man Pickwick I will say little; the subject 
presents but few attractions; and 1, gentlemen, am not 
the man, nor are you, gentlemen, the men to delight in 
the contemplation of revolting heartlessness, and of syste* 
matio villainy.” 

Here Mr. Pickwick, who had been writhing in silence 
for some time, gave a violent start, as if some vague idea 
of assaulting Serjeant Buzfuz, ip the august presence of 
justioe and law, suggested itself to his mind. >An ad, 
monitory gesture from Perker restrained him, aud he 
listened to the learned gentleman’s continuation with a 
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look of indignation, wliich contrasted forcibly with the 
admiring faces of Mrs. Cluppina and Mrs, Sanders. 

“T say systematic villainy, gentlemen,” said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, looking through Mr. Pickwick, and talking at 
him ; “ and when 1 say systematic villainy, let me tell 
the defendant, Pickwick, if ho be in court, as I am 
informed lie is, that it would have boon more decent in 
him, more becoming, in better judgment and in bettor 
tasto, if he had stopped away. Ijet me tell him, gentle¬ 
men, that any gestures of dissent or disapprobation in 
which he may indulge in this court will not go down with 
you ; that you will know liow to value and how to appreci¬ 
ate tliem ; and let mo tell liiin further, as my lord will 
tell you, gentlemen, that a counsel, in the discharge of 
his duty to his client, is neither to bo intimidated nor 
bullied, nor put down ; and that any attempt to do either 
the one or the other, or the first, or the last, will recoil on 
the head of the attemptcr, be he plaintilT or be he defend¬ 
ant, bo hia name Pickwick, or Noakes, or Stoakes, or 
Stiles, or Brown, or Thompson.” 

This little divergence from the subject in hand, had of 
course tlie intended effect of turning all eyes to Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. Serjeant Buzfuz, having partially recovered from 
the state of moral elevation into which he had lashed 
himself, resumed— 

“ 1 shall show you, gentlemen, that for two years Pick¬ 
wick continued to reside constantly, and without interrup¬ 
tion or intermission, at Mrs. Bardeirs house. I shall sliow 
you that Mrs. Bardoll, during the whole of that time, waited 
on him, attended to his comforts, cooked his meals, looked 
out his linen for the washer woman when it went abroad, 
darned*^ aired, and prepared it for wear, when it came 
home, and, in short, enjoyed his fullest trust and confid¬ 
ence. I shall show you that, on many occasions, he gave 
halfpence, and on some occasions oven sixpences, to her 
little boy , and I shall prove to you, by a witness whose 
testimony it will be impossible for my learned friend to 
weaken or controvert, that on one occasion he patted the 
boy on the head, and, after enquiring whether he had won 
any alley U^tS or comnumeya lately (both of which I under¬ 
stand to be a particular species of marbles much prized by 
tha youth of this town), made use of this remarkable ex¬ 
pression—‘ How should you like to have another father? * 

1 shall prove to you farther, gentlemen, that about a year 
rgo, Pickwick suddenly began to absent himself from 
home, during long intervals, as if with the attention of 
gradually breaking off from my client; but I shall show 
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you also, tliat liis rosolution was not at that time sufficiently 
strong, or that his bettor feelings conquered, if better 
feelings he has—or that the charms and accomplishments 
of my client prevailed over his unmanly intentions, by 
proving to you, that on one occasion, when he returned 
from the country, ho distinctly and m tonris, offered her 
marriage, previously however, taking special care tliat 
tliere should be no witnesses to their solemn contract; 
and I am in a situation to prove to you, on the testimony 
of three of his own friends—most unwilling witnesses, 
gentJemen—mosfc unwilling witnesses—that on that morn¬ 
ing ho was discovered by tliem holding the plaintiiT in hia 
anns, and soothing her agitation by his caresses and en- 
deanneuts.” 

A visible impression was produced upon the auditors by 
this part of the learned serjeant’s address. Drawing forth 
two very small scraps of paper, ho proceeded— 

“ And now, gentlemen, but one word more. Two lottery 
have passed between these parties, letters which are ad¬ 
mitted to bo in the handwriting of the defendant, and 
which speak volumes mdecd. These letters, too, bespeak 
the character of the man. They are not open, fervent, 
eloquent epistles, breathing nothing but the language of 
afTectioiiate altacluneut. 'fhey are covert, sly, under¬ 
handed comumnications, but, fortunately, far more con¬ 
clusive tlian if couched iii the most glowing language and 
tlie most poetic imagery—letters that must be viewed with 
a cautious au<l suspicious eye—letters that were evidently 
intended at tlie tune, by Pickwick, to mislead and de¬ 
lude any third parties into whose hands they might fall. 
Let me read tlie lirst. —‘ (xarraway’s, twelve o’clock. Dear 
Mrs. li.—Chops and Tomata sauce. Yours, Pickwuck.’ 
Gentlemen, what does this mean? Chops and Tomata 
sauce 1 Yours, Pickwick! Chops! Gracious heavens» 
and Tomata sauce! Gentlemen, is the happiness of a 
sensitive and confiding female to bo trifled away, by such 
shallow artifices as these ? Tlio next has no date whatever, 
which IS in itself suspicious—‘ Dear Mrs. B., I siiall not be 
at home till to-morrow. Slow coach.’ And then follows 
this very remarkable expression—‘ Don’t trouble yourself 
about tlie warming-pan.’ The warming-pan! Why, 
gentlemen, who does trouble himself about a warming- 
pan? When was the peace of mmd of man or woman 
broken or disturbed by a warming-pan, which is in itself 
a harmless, a useful, and I will add, gentlemen, a comfort¬ 
ing article of domestic furniture? Why is Mrs. Bpjdell 
so earnestly entreated not to agitato herself about this 
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warming-pan, unless (as is no doubt the case) it is a mere 
cover for hidden (ire—a mere substitute for some endear¬ 
ing word or promise, agreeably to a preconeerted system 
of correspondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick with a 
view to his contemplated desertion and which I am not 
in a condition to explain ? And what does this allusion to 
the slow coach moan For aught I know, it may bo a 
reference to Pickwick himself, who has most unquestion¬ 
ably been a criminally slow coach during the whole of 
this transaction, but whose speed will now be very un¬ 
expectedly accelerated, and whose wheels, gentlemen, as 
he will find to Ins cost, will very soon be greased by you ! ” 

Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz paused m this place, to see whether 
the jury smiled at his joke, but as nobody took it but the 
green-grocer, whose sensitiveness on the subject was very 
probably occasioned by his having subjected a chaise-cart 
to the process in question on that identical morning, the 
learned serjeant considered it advisable to undergo a slight 
relapse into the di.-^inals before he concluded. 

“But enbligh of this, gentlemen,” said Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz, “it 13 difficult to smile with an aching heart; it 
is ill je.sting when our deepest sympathies arc awakened. 
My client’s hopes and prospects are ruined, and it is no 
figure of speech to say that her occupation is gone indeed. 
The bill is down—but tlicre is no tenant. Eligible single 
gentlemen pass and repass—but there is no invitation for 
them to enquire within, or without. All is gloom and 
silence in tVie house; even the voice of the child is 
hushed; his infant sports are disregarded when hia 
mother weeps; his ‘ alley tors ’ and his ‘ commoneys ’ are 
alike neglected; he forgets the long familiar cry of 
‘ knuckle down,’ and at tip-chocso, or odd and even, his 
hand is out. But Pickwick, genlileinen, Pickwick, the 
ruthless destroyer of this domestic oasis in the desert of 
Goswell-street—Pickwick, who has choked up the well, 
and thrown ashes on the sward—Pickwick, who comes 
before you to-day with his heartless tomata sauce and 
warming-pans—Pickwick still rears his head with un¬ 
blushing effrontery, and gazes without a sigh on the ruin 
he has made. Damages, gentlemen—heavy damages is 
the only punishment with which you can visit him ; the 
only recompense you can award to my client. And for 
those damages she now appeals to an enlightened, a high- 
minded, a ri^ht-foeling, a conscientious, a dispassionate, 
^ symyathising, a contemplative jury of her civilised 
countrymen.” With this beautiful peroration, Mr. Ser¬ 
jeant Buzfuz sat down, and Mr. Justice Stareleigh woke up. 
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“ Call Elizabeth OluppinB,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, rising 
a minute atterwarde, with renewed vigour. 

The nearest usher called for Elizabeth Tapping ; another 
one, at a little distance off, demanded Elizabeth Jupkins ; 
and a third rushed in a breathless state into King-street, 
and screamed for Elizabeth Muffins till he was hoarse. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cluppins, with the combined assistance 
of Mrs. Bardell,Mrs. Sanders, Mr. Dodson, and Mr. Fogg, 
was hoisted into the witness-box; and when she was 
safely perched on the top stop, Mrs. Bardell stood on the 
bottom one, with the pocket handkerchief and pattens in 
one hand, and a glass bottle that might hold about a 
quarter of a pint of smelling salts in the other, ready for 
any emergency. Mrs. Sanders, whose eyes were intently 
fixed on tlie judge’s face, planted herself close by, with 
the largo umbrella . keeping her right thumb pressed 
on the spring with an earnest countenance, as if she were 
fully prepared to put it up at a moment’s notice. 

“Mrs. Cluppins,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, “pray compose 
yourself, ma’am ” ; and, of course, directly Mrs. Cluppins 
was desired to compose herself she sobbed with increased 
vehonienco, and gave divers alarming manifestations of 
an approaching fainting fit, or, as she afterwards said, of 
her feelings being too many for her. 

“Do you recollect, Mrs. Cluppins” said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, after a few unimportant questions—“ do you 
recollect being in Mrs. Bardoira back one pair of stairs, 
on one particular morning in July last, when she was 
dusting Mr. Pit'kwick’s apartment?” 

“ Yes, my Lord and Jury, I do,” replied Mrs. Cluppins. 

“ Mr. Pickwick’s sitting-room was the first-floor front, I 
believe?” 

“Yes, it were, Sir,” replied Mrs. Cluppins. 

“ What were you doing in the back room, ma am ? in¬ 
quired the little Judge. 

“ My Lord and Jury,” said Mrs. Cluppins, with interest¬ 
ing agitation, “ T will not deceive you.” 

“ You had better not, ma’am,’* said the little Judge. 

“I was there,” resumed Mrs, Cluppins, “ unbeknown to 
Mrs. Bardell; I had been out with a little basket, gentle¬ 
men, to buy three pound of rod kidney pertaties, which 
was three pound tuppence ha’penny, when I see Mrs. 
Bardell’a street door on the jar.” 

“ On the what ? ” exclaimed the little Judge. 

“ Partly open, my Lord,” said Serjeant Snubbln. 

“ She said on the Jar,” said the little Judge, with a 
^ynoing look. 

• 29 
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“ It’s all the same, my Lord,” said Serjeant Snnbbin. 
The little Judge looked doubtful, and said he’d make a note 
of it. Mrs. Cluppins then resumed— 

“ I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good momin’, and 
went in a perrniscuous manner up stairs, and into the 
back room. Gentlemen, there was the sound of voices in 
the front room, and—” 

“And you listened, I behove, Mrs. Cluiipins,” said 
Serjeant BuzfuTi. 

“ Boggm’ your pardon, Sir,” replied Mrs Cluppins, in a 
majestic manner, “I would scorn the haotion. The 
voices was very loud. Sir, and forced thoiuselves upon my 
ear.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Cluppins, you wore not listening, but you 
heard the voices. Was one of those voices Mr. Pick- 
wicV’r ■? ’’ 

“ Yes, it were. Sir.” 

And Mrs. Cluppins, after distinctly stating that Mr. 
Pickwick addressed himself to Mrs. liardell, repeated by 
alow degrees, and by dint of many f]ucstion.s, the couver- 
aation with which our readers are already ai'.quaintod. 

The Jury looked suspicious, and Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz 
smiled and sat down. They looked positively awful when 
Serjeant Snuhbm intimated that lie should not cross- 
examine the witness, for Mr. Pickwick wished it to bo 
distinctly stated that it was due to her to say, tliat her 
account was in substance correct. 

Mrs. Cluppins having once broken the ice, thought it a 
very favourable opportunity of entering into a short dis¬ 
sertation on her own domestic affairs; so she straightway 
proceeded to inform the court that she was the mother of 
eight children at that present speaking, and that she enter¬ 
tained confident expectations of presenting Mr. Cluppins 
with a ninth, somewhere about that day six months. At 
this interesting point, the little judge interjiosed most 
irascibly: and the effect of the interposition was, that 
both the worthy lady and Mrs. Sanders were politely taken 
out of court, under the escort of Mr. Jackson, without 
furtner parley. 

“ Nathaniel Winkle,” said Mr. Skirapin. 

“ Here I ” replied a feeble voice. And Mr. Winkle entered 
the witness-box, and having been duly sworn, bowed to the 
Judge with considerable deference. 

“ Don’t look at me, Sir,” said the judge, sharply, in 
acknowledgment of the salute; “ look at the jury.” 

Mr. Winkle obeyed the mandate, and looked at the 
place where he thought it most probable the jury might 
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be; for seeing anything in his then state of intellectual 
complication was wholly out of the question. 

Mr. Winkle was then examined by Mr. Skimpin, who, 
being a promising young man of two or three and forty, 
was of course anxious to confuse a witnes.s who was 
notoriously predisposed in favour of the otlicr side, as 
much as he could. 

“Now, Sir,” said Mr. Skimpin, “have tlie goodness to 
lot his Jjordship and t.ho jury know what your name is, 
will you'-’” and Mr. Skimpin inclined his head on one 
side to listen with groat sharpness to the answer, and 
glanced at tlio jury meanwhile, as if to imply that ha 
rather expected Mr. Winkle’s natural taste for perjury 
would induce Viiiu to give some name which did not 
belong to him. 

“ Winkle,” replied the witness. 

“What’s your Christian name, Sir ?” angrily inquired 
the little judge. 

“ Nathaniel, Sir.” 

“ Daniel,— any other name ” 

“Nathaniel, Sir—my JiOrd, 1 mean.” 

“ Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Natliauiel?” 

“No, my Iiord, only Nathaniol--uot Daniel at all.” 

“What did you toll mo it was Daniel for, then. Sir?” 
inquired the judge 

“I didn’t, my Lord,” replied Mr. Winkle. 

“You did, Sir,” replied the judge, with a severe frown. 
“ How could I liavo got Daniel on my notes, unless you 
told mo so, Sir ? ” 

This argument was, of course, unanswerable. 

“ Mr, Winkle has rather a sliort memory, my Lord,” 
interposed Mr. Skimpin, with another glance at th^ jury. 
“We shall find means to refresh it before we liavo quite 
done with him, I dare say.” 

“ You had better be careful, Sir,” said the little judge, 
with a sinister look at the witness. 

Poor Mr. Winkle bowled, and endeavoured to feign an 
easiness of manner, whicli, in hia then state of confusion, 
gave him rather the air of a disconcerted pickpocket. 

“ Now, Mr. Winkh’,” said Mr. Skimpin, “attend to me, 
if you please, Sir; and let me recommend you, for your 
own sake, to bear in mind his Lordship’s injunctions to 
be careful. I believe you are a particular friend of Mr. 
Pickwick, the defendant, are you not? ” 

“ I have known Mr. Pickwick now, as well as I recoUect 
at this moment, nearly—” 

“ Pray, Mr. Winkle, do not evade the question. Are 
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you, or are you not, a particular friend of the defend¬ 
ant’s? ” 

“ I was just about to say, that—” 

“Will you, or will you not, auawor my question, Sir?” 

“ If you don’t answer the question, you’ll be committed, 
Sir,” interposed the little Judge, looking over his note¬ 
book. 

“ Come, Sir," said Mr. Skimpin, “ yes or no, if you 
please.” 

“ Yes, I am," replied Mr. Winkle. 

“ Yes, you are. And why couldn’t you say that at once. 
Sir? Perhaps you know the plaintiff, too? Eh, Mr. 
Winkle?” 

“ I don’t know her ; I’ve seen her.” 

“ Oh, you don’t know her, but you’ve seen her? Now, 
have the goodness to toll the gentlemen of the ]ury what 
you mean by that, Mr. Winkle.” 

“ I mean that I am not intimate with her, but that I 
have scon' her when I wont to call on Mr. Pickwick, in 
Goswell-street.” 

“ How often have you seen her, Sir ? ’’ 

“ How often ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Winkle, how often "> I’ll repeat the question 
for you a dozen times, if you require it. Sir." And the 
learned gentleman, with a firm and steady frown, placed 
his hands on his hips and smiled suspiciously to the jury. 

On this question tliere arose the edifying brow-beating, 
customary on such points. First of all, Mr. Winkle said 
it was quite impossible for him to say how many times 
he had seen Mrs. Bardell, Then he was asked if he had 
seen her twenty times, to which ho replied, “ Certainly,— 
morb than that." Then he was asked whether he hadn’t 
seen her a hundred times—whether he couldn’t swear 
that ho had seen her more than fifty times—whether ho 
didn’t know that ho had seen her at least seventy-five 
times, and so forth; the satisfactory conclusion which 
was arrived at, at last, being —that ha had better take 
can of himself, and mind what he was about. The 
witness having been by these moans reduced to the re¬ 
quisite ebb of nervous perplexity, the examination was 
continued as follows— 

“ Pray, Mr. Winkle, do you remember calling on the 
defendant Pickwick at these apartments in the plaintiff’s 
house in Goswell-street, on one particular morning, in 
the month of July last ? ’’ 

“ Yes, I do." 

“ Were you accompanied on that occasion by a friend 
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of tho name of Tupman, and another of the name of Snod¬ 
grass ? ” 

“ Yes, I was.” 

” Are they hero ? ” 

“Yes, they are”—replied Mr. Winkle, looking very 
earnestly towards the spot where his friends wore stationed. 

“ Pray attend to mo, Mr. Winkle, and never mind your 
friends ”—said Mr. Skimpm, with another expressive 
look at the jury. “ They must toll their stories without 
any previous consultation with you, if none has yet taken 
place (another look at tho jury). Now, Sir, tell tho gentle¬ 
men of tho jury what you saw on entering the defendant’s 
room on this particular morning. Come; out with it, 
Sir ; we must have it, sooner or later.” 

“ The defendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the plaintiff 
in liis arms, with his hands clasping her waist,” replied 
Mr. Winkle with natural hesitation, “and tho plaintiff 
appeared to have fainted away.” 

“ Did you hear the defendant say anytlimg ? ” 

“ I heard him call I\lrs. Bardell a good cronture, and I 
heard him ask her to compose herself, for what a situation 
it was, if any body should come, or words to that effect.” 

“Now, Mr. Winkle, I have only one more question to 
ask you, and I beg you to bear in mind his lordship’s 
caution. Will you undertake to swear that Pickwick, 
the defendant, did not say on tho occasion in question— 

‘ My dear Mrs. Bardell, you’re a good creature; compose 
yourself to this situation, for to this situation you must 
come,’ or words to that effect?” 

“ I—T didn't understand him so, certainly,” said Mr. 
Winkle, astounded at this ingenious dove-tailing of the 
few words he had heard. “ i was on the staircase, and 
couldn’t hear distinctly; the impression on my min3 is—” 

“ Tlio gentlemen of the jury want none of tho impres¬ 
sions on, your mind, Mr. Winkle, which 1 fear would be 
of little service to honest, straightforward men,” interposed 
Mr. Skimpin. “ You were on tho staircase, and didn’t 
distinctly hoar. but you will not swear that Pickwick 
did not make use of the expressions I have quoted? Do 
I understand that ? ” 

“No, I will not,” replied Mr. Winkle; and down sat 
Mr. Skirnpin with a triumphant countenance. 

Mr. Pickwick’s case had not gone off in so particularly 
happy a manner, up to this point, that it could very well 
afford to have any additional suspicion cast upon ik But^ 
as it could afford to be placed in a rather better ligkt, if 
possible, Mr. Phuuky rose for tho purpose of getting some- 
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thing important out of Mr. Winklo in cross-examination. 
Whether he did get anything important out of him, will 
immediately appear. 

“I believe, Mr. Wiuklo,” said Mr. Phunky, “that Mr. 
Pickwick IS not a young man ? ” 

“Oh no,” replied Mr. Winkle; “old enough to be my 
father.” 

“ You have told my learned friend that you have known 
Mr. Pickwick a long time Had you over any reason to 
suppose or believe that ho was about to be married ?” 

“Oh no; certainly not ” ; replied Mr Winkle with so 
much eagerness, that Mr. Phunky ought to have got him 
out of the box with all possible dispatch. Lawyers hold 
that there are two kinds of particularly bad witnesses ; a 
reluctant witness, and a too-willing witness; it was Mr. 
Winkle’s fate to figure in both characters. 

“I will even go farther than this, Mr. Winkle,” con¬ 
tinued ^Ir. Phunky in a most smooth and complacent 
manner. “ Did you ever see anything in Mr. Pickwick’s 
manner and conduct towards the opposite sex to induce 
you to believe that he ever contemplated matrimony of 
late years, in any case?” 

“ Oh no , certainly not,” replied Mr. Winkle. 

“ Has his behaviour, when females have been in the 
case, always been that of a man, who, having attained a 
pretty advanced period of life, content with his own 
occupations and amusements, treats them only as a 
father might his daughters ? ” 

“Not the least doubt of it,” replied Mr. Winkle, in the 
fulness of his heart. “That is—-yes—oh yes—certainly.” 

“ You have never known anything in his behaviour 
towards Mrs. Bardell, or any other female, in the least 
degree'suspiciousV” said Mr. Phunky, preparing to sit 
down for Serjeant Snubbin was winking at him. 

“ N—n—no,” replied Mr. Winkle, “ except on one 
trifling occasion, which, I have no doubt, might bo 
easily explained.” 

Now, if the unfortunate Mr. Phunky had sat down when 
Serjeadt Snubbin winked at him, or if Serjeant Buzfuz 
had stopped this irregular cross-examination at the outset 
(which he knew better than to do ; observing Mr. Winkle’s 
anxiety, and well knowing it would, in all probability, 
lead to something serviceable to him), this unfortunate 
admission would not have been elicited. The moment 
, the wards fell from Mr. Winkle’s lips, Mr. Phunky sat 
dowK, and Serjeant Snubbin rather hastily told him 
he might leave the box, which Mr. Winkle prepared to 
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do with great readinosa, when Serjeant Buzfuz stopped 
him. 

“Stay, Mr. Winkle—stay,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, “will 
your lordship have the goodness to ask him, what this one 
instance of suspicious behaviour towards females on the 
part of this geutlomau, vvlio is old enough to be his father, 
was?” 

“ You hear wliat the learned counsel says. Sir,” observed 
the judge, turning to the miserable and agonised Mr. 
Winkle. “ Describe the occasion to which you refer.” 

“ My lord,” said Mr. Winkle, trembling with anxiety, 
“I—I’d rather not.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the little judge ; “ but you must.” 

Amid the profound silence of the whole court, Mr. 
Winkle faltered out that the trifling circumstance of sus¬ 
picion was Mr. Pickwick’s being found in a lady’s sleeping 
apartment at midnight, which had terminated, he believed, 
in the breaking oil of the projected marriage of the lady 
in question, and led, he knew, to the whole party being 
forcibly earned before George Nupkins, Esq* magistrate 
and ju.stice of the peace, for the borough of Ipswich 1 

“ You may leave the box, Sir,” said Serjeant Suubbin. 
Mr. Winkle did leave the box, and rushed with delirious 
haste to the George and Vulture, where he was discovered 
some hours after, by tlio waiter, groaning m a hollow and 
dismal manner, with his head buried beneath the sofa 
cushions 

Tracy Tupman, and Augustus Snodgrass, were severally 
called into tlie box; both corroborated the testimony of 
their unhappy friend; and each was driven to the verge 
of desperation by excessive badgering. 

Susannah Sanders was then called, and examined by 
Serjeant Buzfuz, and cross-examined by Serjeant Shubbin. 
Had always said and believed that Mr. Pickwick would 
marry Mrs. Bardoll; knew that Mrs. Bardell’s being 
engaged to Mr. Pickwick was the current tropic of conver¬ 
sation in the neighbourhood, after the fainting in July; 
had been told it herself by Mrs. Mudberry which kept a 
mangle, and Mrs. Bunkin which clear-starched, but did 
not see either Mrs. Mudberry or Mrs. Bunkin in court. 
Had heard l\Ir. Pickwick ask the little boy how he should 
like to have aiiotlier father. Did not know that Mrs. 
Bardell was at that time keeping company with the baker, 
but did know that the baker was then a single man and 
is now married. Couldn’t swear that Mrs. Baijdeli was 
not very fond of the baker, but should think that tn^bakdJr 
was not very fond of Mrs. Bardell, or he wouldn’t have 
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married somebody else. Thought Mrs. Bardell fainted 
away on the morning in July, because Mr. Pickwick asked 
her to name the day; knew that she (witness) fainted away 
stone dead when Mr. Sanders asked her to name the day, 
and believed that everybody as called herself a lady would 
do the same, under similar circumstances. Heard Mr. 
Pickwick ask the boy tlie question about the marbles, but 
upon her oath did not know the difference between an 
alley tor and a commoney. 

By tlie CouBT—During the period of lier keeping com¬ 
pany with Mr. Sanders had received love letters, like 
other ladies. In the course of their correspondence Mr. 
Sanders had often called her a “ duck,” but never “ chops," 
or " tomata sauce.” He was particularly fond of ducks. 
Perhaps if he had been as fond of chops and tomata 
sauce, he might have called her that, as a term of affec¬ 
tion. 

Serjeant Buzfuz now rose with more importance than 
he had yet exhibited, if that wore possible, and vociferated 
‘‘ Call Samuel Weller." 

It was quite unneco.ssary to call Samuel Weller, for 
Samuel Weller stepped briskly into the box the instant 
his name was pronounced ; and placing his hat on the 
floor, and his arras on the rail, took a bird’s-eye view of 
the bar, and a comprehensive survey of the bench with a 
remarkably cheerful and lively aspect. 

" What’s your name. Sir? ’’ inquired the judge. 

“Sam Weller, my Lord," replied that gentleman. 

“ Do you spell it with a ‘ V ’ or a ‘ W ? ” inquired the 
Judge. 

“ That depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller, 
my Lord,” replied Sam, “ I never had occasion to spell 
it more'than once or twice in my life, but I spells it with 

a ‘ V.’" 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud, “ Quite 
right too, Samivel; quite right. Put it down a we, my 
Lord, put it down a we.” 

“ Who is that, that dares to address the Court? ” said 
the little Judge, looking up, “ Usher.” 

“ Yea, my Lord.” 

“ Bring that person here instantly.” 

“ Yes, my Lord." 

But as the usher didn’t find the person, he didn’t bring 
him; and, after a great commotion, all the people who 
had got Jip to look for the culprit, sat down again. The 
little c(,nage turned to the witness as soon as his indigna¬ 
tion would allow him to speak, and said— 
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“ Do you know who that was, Sir ? ” 

“ I rayther suspect it was my father, my Lord,” replied 
Sam. 

“ Do you see him here now ? ” said the Judge. 

“ No, I don’t, my Lord,” replied Sam, staring right up 
into the lantern in tlie roof of the Court. 

” If you could have pointed him out, I would have com¬ 
mitted him instantly,” said the Judge. [Sam bowed his 
acknowledgments and turned, with unimpaired cheerful¬ 
ness of countenance, towards Serjeant Buzfnz.] 

” Now, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Buzfuz. 

” Now, Sir,” replied Sam. 

“I believe you are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, the 
defendant in this case. Speak up, if you please, Mr. 
Weller.” 

” I mean to speak up, Sir,” replied Sam; ” I am in the 
.service o’ that ’ere gon’l’nian, and a wery good service it 

IS.” 

"Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose?” said 
Serjeant Buzfuz, with jocularity. * 

" Oh, quite enough to get, Sir, as the soldier said ven 
they ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes,” replied 
Sam. 

" You must not tell us wiiat the soldier, or any other 
man, said, Sir,” interposed the Judge, " it’s not evidence.” 

" Wery good, my Lord,” replied Sam. 

" Do you recollect anything particular happening on 
the morning when you were first engaged by the defen¬ 
dant, eh, Air. Weller?” said Serjeant Buzfuz. 

" Yes, I do. Sir,” replied Sam. 

" Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was.” 

" 1 had a reg’lar now fit out 0 ’ clothes that njornin’, 
gen’l’men of the jury,” said Sam, "and that was a wery 
partickler and uncommon circumstance vith mo in those 
days,” 

Hereupon there was a general laugh; and the little 
Judge, looking with an angry countenance over his desk, 
said, " You had better be careful. Sir.” 

" So Mr. Pickwick said at the time, my Lord,” replied 
Sam, " and I was wery careful o’ that ’ere suit o’ clothes ; 
wery careful indeed, my Lord.” 

The Judge looked sternly at Sam for full two minutes, 
but Sam’s features were so perfectly calm and serene that 
he said nothing, and motioned Serjeant Buzfuz to proceed. 

"Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller,” said ^rjeant, 
Bdzfuz, folding his arms emphatically, and turning half 
round to the jury, as if in mute assurance that he would 
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bother the witness yet—“ Do you mean to tell me, Mr. 
Weller, that you saw nothing of this fainting on the part 
of the plaintiff in the arms of the defendant, which you 
have heard described by the witnesses ? ” 

“Certainly not,” replied Sam, “I was in the passage 
’till they called me up, and then the old lady was not 
there.” 

“Now, attend, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Bu/.fuz, 
dipping a largo pen into the inkstand before him, for 
the purpose of frightening Sam witli a show of taking 
down his answer. “ You were in the passage and yet saw 
nothing of what was going forward. Have you a pair of 
eyes, Mr. Weller?” 

“Yes, 1 have a pair gf eyes,” replied Sam, “and that’s 
just it. If they wos a pair o’ patent double million 
magnifyin’ gas microscopes of ho.vtra power, p’raps I 
might be able to see through a flight o’ stairs and a deal 
door; but bein’ only eyes you see, my wisiou’s limited.” 

At this answer, which was delivered witliout the 
slightest appearance of irritation, and wiili the moat 
complete simplicity and equanimity of manner, the 
spectators tittered, the little Judge smiled, and Serjeant 
Bu/fuz looked particularly foolish. After a short con¬ 
sultation with Dodson and Fogg, the learned Serjeant 
again turned towards Sam, and said, with a painful effort 
to conceal his vexation, “Now, Mr. Weller, I’ll ask you 
a question on another point, if you please.” 

“ If you please. Sir,” rejoined Sam, with the utmost 
good-humour. 

“ Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardoll’s house, 
one night in November last?” 

“ Oh yes, wery well.” 

“ Oil, you do remember that, Mr. Weller,” said 
Serjeant Buzfuz, recovering his spirits, “I thought we 
should get at something at last.” 

“ I rayther thought that, too, Sir,” replied Sam; and 
at this the spectators tittered again. 

“Well; I suppose you wont up to have a little talk 
about tills trial—eh, Mr. Weller?’’ said Serjeant Buzfuz, 
looking knowingly at the jury. 

“I went up to pay the rent; but vre did got a-talkin’ 
about the trial,” replied Sam. 

“ Oh, you did got a-talking about the trial,” said 
Serjeant Buzfuz, brightening up with the anticipation 
^of soma^ important discovery. “ Now, what passed about 
the trial; will you have the goodness to tell us, Mr. 
Weller?” 
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“ Vith all the pleasure in life, Sir,” replied Sam. “ Arter 
a few unimportant obserwations from the two wirtuous 
females as has been examined here to-day, the ladies get 
into a very groat state o’ admiration at the honourable 
conduct of Mr. Dodson and Fogg—them two gon'l’mon 
as is settin’ near you now.” This, of course, drew general 
attention to Dodsou and Fogg, who looked as virtuous as 
possible. 

“The attorneys for tlio plaintiff,” said Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz; “well, they .spoke in high praise of the honour¬ 
able conduct of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, the attorneys 
for the plaintiff, did they?” 

“ Yes,” said Sam, “ they said what a wery gen’rous 
thing it was o’ them to have taken up the case on spec, 
and to charge uothm’ at all tor costs, unless they got ’em 
out of Mr. ihckwick.” 

At this very unexpected reply, the spectators tittered 
again, and Dodson and Fogg, turning very rod, leant over 
to Serjeant Bn/.fuz, and in a hurried manner whispered 
something in lus ear. 

“ You are quite right,” said Serjeant Buzfuz aloud, with 
affected composure. “It’s perfectly useless, my Lord, 
attempting to got at any evidence through the impene¬ 
trable stupidity of this witness. I wll not trouble the 
court by asking him any more questions. Stand down. Sir.” 

“ Would any otlior gon’l’inan like to ask me anythin’ ?” 
inquired Sam, taking up hi.s hat, and looking round moat 
deliberately. 

“ Not I, Mr. Weller, thank you,” said Serjeant Snubbin, 
laughing. 

“ You may go down. Sir,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, waving 
his hand impatiently. Sain went down according]y, after 
doing Messrs. Dodson and Fogg’s case as much harm as 
he conveniently could, and saying just as little respecting 
Mr. Pickwick as might be, which was precisely the object 
he had had in view all along. 

“I have no objection to admit, my Lord,” said Serjeant 
Snubbin, “ if it will save the examination of another wit¬ 
ness, that Mr. Pickwick has retired from business, and is 
a gentleman of considerable independent property.” 

“Very well,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, putting in the two 
letters for the clerk to read, “ Then that’s my case, my 
Lord.” 

Serjeant Snubbin then addressed the jury on behalf of 
the defendant; and a very long and a very emphatig 
address he delivered, in which he bestowed the highest 
possible eulugiums on the conduct and character of Mr. 
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Pickwick, but inasmuch as our readers are far better able 
to form a correct estimate of that gentleman’s merits and 
deserts, than Serjeant Snubbin could possibly be, we do 
not feel called upon to enter at any length into the learned 
gentleman’s observations. He attempted to .show that 
the letters which had been exhibited, merely related to 
Mr. Pickwick’s dinner, or to the preparations for receiving 
him in his apartments on his return from some country 
excursion. It is sufficient to add m general terms, that 
he did the best he could for Mr. Pickwick ; and the best, 
as every body knows, on the infallible authority of the old 
adage, could do no more. 

Mr. Justice Starcleigh summed up, in the old-established 
and most approved form. He read as mucli of his notes 
to the jury as he could decipher on so short a notice, and 
made running comments on the evidence as he wont 
along. If Mrs. Bardell was right, it was perfectly clear Mr. 
Pickwick was wrong, and if they thought the evidence of 
Mrs. Gluppins worthy of credence they would believe it, 
and, if the}’^'didn’t, why they wouldn’t. It they were 
.satished that a breach of promi.se of marriage had been 
committed, they would find for the plaintiff with such 
damages as they thought proper; and if, on the other 
hand, it appeared to them that no promise of marriage 
had ever been given, they would find for the defendant 
with no damages at all. The jury then retired to their 
private room to talk the matter over, and the Judge re¬ 
tired to Jus private room to refresh himself with a mutton 
chop and a glass of sherry. 

An anxious quarter of an hour elapsed; the jury came 
back, and the judge was fetched in. Mr. Pickwick put 
on his snectacles, and gazed at the foreman with an agi¬ 
tated countenance and a quickly beating heart. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the individual in black, " are you 
all agreed upon your verdict?” 

‘‘Wo are,” replied the foreman, 

‘‘ Do you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or for the 
defendant ? ” 

‘‘ For the plaintiff.” 

” Witn what damages, gentlemen ? ” 

“ Seven hundred and fifty pounds.” 

Mr. Pickwick took off his spectacles, carefully wiped 
the glasses, folded them into the case, and put them in 
his pocket; then liaving drawn on his gloves with great 
nicety, and stared at the foreman all the while, he 
mechanically followed Mr. Perker and the blue bag out of 
court. 
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They stopped in a side room while Perker paid the court 
fees; and here Mr. Pickwick was joined by his friends. 
Hero, too, he encountered Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, 
rubbing their hands with very token of outward satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Well, sir," said Dodson, for self and partner. 

“ You imagine you’ll got your costs, don’t you, gentle¬ 
men?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

Fogg said they thought it rather probable ; and Dodson 
smiled, and said they’d try. 

“ Yon may try, and try, and try again, Messrs. Dodson 
and Fogg,” said Mr. Pickwick vehemently, ” but not one 
farthing of costs or damages do you ever get from me, if 
I spend the rest of my existence in a debtor’s prison.” 

“ TIa, ha I ” said Dodson, “ You’ll think better of that, 
before next term, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“He, ho, he! We’ll soon see about that, Mr. Pick¬ 
wick,” grinned Fogg. 

Speechless witii indignation Mr. Pickwick*allowed him¬ 
self to be led by his solicitor and friends to the door, and 
there assisted into a hackney-coach, wliich had boon 
fetched for the purpose, by the over-watchful Sam Weller. 

Sam had put up the steps, and was preparing to jump 
upon the box, when ho felt himself gently touched on the 
shoulder; and, looking round, tiis father stood before him. 
Tho old gentleman’s countenance wore a mournful ex¬ 
pression, as ho shook his head gravely and said, in warning 
accents— 

“I kiiow’d what ’ud come o’ this here mode o’ doin’ 
bisness. Oh Sammy, Sammy, vy worn’t there a alloybi 1 ” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

IN WHICH MR. PICKWICK THINKS HK HAD BETfER 
GO TO BATH; AND GOES ACCORDINGLY 

B ut surely, my dear Sir,” said little Perker, as ho 
stood in Mr. Pickwick’s apartment on tho morning 
after tho trial—“ Surely you don’t really moan—really 
and seriously now, and irritation apart—that you won’t 
pay these costs and damages ” 

“ Not one halfpenny,” said Mr. Pickwick, firmly ; “ not 
one halfpenny.” 

“ Hooroar mr the principle, as the money-lender said 
ven he vouldn’t renew the bill,” observed Mr. Weller, who 
was olearing away tho breakfast things. 
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“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, ” have the goodness to step 
down stairs.” 

“ Cort’nly, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller; and acting on Mr. 
Pickwick’s gentle hint, Sam retired. 

“ No, Perkor,” said Mr. Pickwick, with groat serious¬ 
ness of manner, ” iny friends here, have endeavoured to 
dissuade me from this determination, but without avail. 
I shall employ myself a.s usual, until the opposite party 
have the power of issuing a legal proco.s8 of execution 
against me, and if they are vile enough to avail them¬ 
selves of it, and to arrest tny person, 1 shall yield myself 
up with ijorfect cheerfulness and eontent of heart. When 
can they do this ” 

‘‘ They can issue execution, my dear Sir, for tlie amount 
of the damages and taxed costs, next term,” replied 
Perker, ‘‘just two months hence, ray dear Sir.” 

‘‘Very good,” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘Until that time, 
my dear follow, let me hear no more of the matter. And 
now,” continued Mr. JMckwick, looking roiind on his 
friends with a good-humoured smile, and a sparkle in 
the eye which no spectacles could dim or conceal, ‘‘ the 
only question is, Where shall we go to next?” 

Mr. Tupman and IVfr. Snodgrass were too much affected 
by their friend’s heroism to offer any reply. Mr. Winkle 
had not yet sufficiently recovered the recollection of his 
evidence at the trial, to make any observation on any 
subject, so Mr. Pickwick paused in vain. 

” Well,” said that gentleman, ” if you leave mo to 
suggest our destination, I say r>ath. I think none of us 
have ever been there.” 

Nobody had; and as the proposition was warmly 
seconded by Perker, who considered it extremely probable 
that if Mr. Pickwick saw a little change and gaiety ho 
would bo inclined to think better of his determination, 
and worse of a debtor’s prison, it was earned unanimously ; 
and Sam was at once despatched to the White Horse 
Cellar, to take five places by the half-past seven o’clock 
coach next morning. 

There were just two placo.s to be had inside, and just 
three tc be had out; so Sam Weller booked for them all, 
and having exchanged a few compliments with the book¬ 
ing-office clerk on the subject of a pewter half-crown which 
was tendered him as a portion of his‘‘change,” walked 
back to the George and Vulture, where ho was pretty 
busily employed till bed-time in reducing clothes and 
linen ffato the smallest possible compass, and exerting bis 
mechanical genius in constructing a variety of ingenious 
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dovicos for keeping the lida on boxes which had neither 
locks nor hinges. 

The next was a very unpropitioiis morning for a journey 
—muggy, damp, and drizzly. The horses in the stages 
that were going out, and had come through the city, wore 
smoking so tliat the outside passengers were invisible. 
The newspaper-sellers looked moist and smelt mouldy; 
the wet ran off the hats of the orange-vendors as they 
thrust their heads into the coach windows, and diluted 
the insides in a refreshing manner. The Jews with the 
fifty-bladod penknives shut tliein up in despair, and the 
men witli tins pocket-books made pocket-books of them. 
Watch-guards and toasting-forks were alike at a discount, 
and pencil-cases and sponge wore a drug m the market. 

Leaving Sam Weller to rescue the luggage from the 
seven or eiglit porters who flung themselves savagely 
upon it, the moment the coaeh stopped, aud finding that 
they were about twenty minutes too early, Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends went for shelter into the travc^llors’ room— 
the last rcsoun'.o of human dejection. 

The travellers’ room at tlie White Horse Oollar is of 
course uncomfortable ; it would bn no travellers* room if 
it were not. It is the right-hand parlour, into which an 
aspiring kitclicn fire-place appears to have walked, ac¬ 
companied by a roboUious poker, tongs, and shovel. It 
is divided into boxes, for the solitary confinoment of 
travellers, and is furnished with a clock, a looking-glass, 
and a live waiter, which latter article is kept in a small 
kennel for wasliing glasses, in a corner of the apartment. 

One of these boxes was occupied on this particular 
occasion by a stern-eyed man of about five-and-forty, who 
had a bald and glossy forehead, with a good deal •f black 
hair at the sides and back of his head, and large black 
whiskers. He was buttoned up to the chin in a brown 
coat; and had a large seal-skin travelling cap, and a great¬ 
coat and cloak lying on the seat beside him. Ho looked 
up from his breakfast as Mr. Pickwick entered, with a 
fierce and peremptory air, whicli was very dignified ; and 
having scrutinised that gentleman and his companions to 
his entire satisfaction, hummed a tune, in a manner 
which seemed to say that he rattier snispectod somebody 
wanted to take advantage of him, but it wouldn’t do. 

“ Waiter,” said the gentleman with the whiskers. 

“ Sir?’* replied a man with a dirty complexion, and a 
towel of the same, emerging from the kenuet before 
mentioned. 

Some more toast.” 
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“ Yea, Sir.” 

“ Buttered toast, mind,” said the gentleman, fiercely, 

“ D’rectly, Sir,” replied the waiter. 

The gentleman with the whiskers hummed a tune in 
the same manner as before, and pending the arrival of the 
toast, advanced to the front of the fire, and, taking his 
coat tails under his arms, looked at his boots and ruminated. 

“ I wonder whereabouts in Bath this coach puts up,” 
said Mr. Pickwick, mildly addressing Mr. Winkle. 

“ Hum—eh—what’s that*? ” said the strange man. 

“I made an observation to my friend, Sir,” replied Mr. 
Pickwick, always ready to enter into conversation. " I 
wondered at what house the Bath coach put up. Perhaps 
you can inform me.” 

” Are you going to Bath?” said the strange man. 

” I am. Sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

” And those other gentlemen ? ” 

“They are going also,” said Mr, Pickwick. 

“ Not inside—I’ll be damned if you’re going inside,” 
said the strange man, 

‘‘ Not all of us,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ No, not all of you,” said the strange man emphatically. 
“ I’ve taken two places. If they try to s(pieeze six people 
into an infernal box that only holds four. I’ll take a post- 
chaise and bring an action. I’ve paid my fare It won't 
do ; I told the clerk when I took my places that it wouldn’t 
do. t know these things have been done, I know they 
are done every day, but I never was done, and I never 
will bo. Those who know me best, best know it; crush 
me! ” Here the fierce gentleman rang the boll with 
great violence, and told the waiter he’d better bring the 
toast i>. five seconds, or he’d know the reason why. 

” My dear Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘you will allow me 
to observe that this is a very unnecessary display of ex¬ 
citement. I have only taken places inside, for two.” 

‘‘ I am glad to hear it,” said the fierce man. ‘‘ I with¬ 
draw my expressions. I tender an apology. There’s my 
card. Give mo your acquaintance.” 

” With great pleasure, Sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘ Wo 
are to be fellow travellers, and T hope wo shall find each 
other’s society mutually agreeable.” 

‘‘ I hope we shall,” said the fierce gentleman. ‘‘ I know 
we shall. I like your looks; they please me. Gentlemen, 
your hands and names. Know me.” 

Of cotirse, an interchange of friendly salutations followed 
this gracious speech; and the fierce gentleman immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to inform the friends in the same short 
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abrupt jerking sentences, that his name was Dowler, 
that he was going to Bath on pleasure, that he was 
formerly in the army, that he had now set up in business 
as a gentleman, that he lived upon the profits, and that 
the individual for whom the second place was taken, was 
a personage no loss illustrious than Mrs. Dowler, his lady 
wife. 

“ She’s a fine woman,” said Mr. Dowler. ” I am proud 
of her. 1 have reason.” 

“ I hope 1 shall have the pleasure of judging,” said Mr. 
Pickwick with a smile. 

“You shall,” replied Dowler. “She shall know you. 
She shall esteem you. I courted her under singular 
circumstances. I won her through a rash vow. Thus. 
I saw her; I loved her; I proposed; she refused me. 
—‘You love another?’—‘Spare my blushes.’—‘I know 
him.’—‘You do.’ ‘Very good, if he remains here. I’ll 
skin him.’ ” 

“ Jjord bless mo 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick involun¬ 
tarily. 

“Did you skin the gentleman. Sir?” inquired Mr. 
Winkle, with a very pale face. 

“I wrote him a note, i said it was a painful thing. 
And so it was.” 

“Certainly,” interposed Mr. Winlile. 

“ 1 said I had pledged my word as a gentleman to skin 
him. My character was at stake. I had no alternative. 
As an officer in Tlis Majesty’s service, 1 was bound to do 
it. 1 regretted the necessity, but it must be done. He 
was open to conviction. He saw that the rules of the 
service were imperative. He fled. I married her. 
Here’s the coach. That’s her head.” 

As Mr. Dowler concluded, ho pointed to a stage which 
had just driven up; from the open window of which, a 
rather pretty face in a bright blue bonnet was looking 
among the crowd on the pavement, most probably for the 
rash man himself. Mr. Dowler paid his bill and hurried 
out with his travelling-cap, coat, and cloak ; and Mr. Pick¬ 
wick and his friends followed to secure their places. 

Mr. Tupman and Mr. yuodgraas had seated themselves 
at the back part of the coach ; Mr. Winkle had got inside, 
and Mr. Pickwick was preparing to follow him, when Sam 
Weller came up to his master, and whispering in his ear, 
bogged to speak to him, with an air of the deepest 
mystery. • 

“ Well, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ what’s the naattor 
now ? ” 

. 30 
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“ Here’s rayther a rum go, Sir,” replied Sam. 

“ What ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ This here, Sir,” rejoined Sam, “ I am wery much afeerd. 
Sir, that the properiator o’ this here coach is a-playin’ some 
imperence vith us.” 

“ How is that, Sam ? ” said Mr. Pickwick; “ aren’t the 
names down on the way-bill?” 

" The names is not only down on the vay-bill. Sir,” re¬ 
plied Sam, “ but they’ve painted vun on ’em up, on the 
door o’ the coach.” As Sam spoke, he pointed to that part 
of the coach door on which the proprietor’s name usually 
appears; and there sure enough, in gilt letters of a goodly 
size, was the magic name of Pickwick 1 

” Dear me,” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, quite staggered 
by the coincidence ; “ what a very extraordinary thing ! ” 

” Yes, but that ain’t all,” said Sam, again directing his 
master’s attention to the coach door; “not content vith 
writin’ up Pickwick, they puts ‘ Moses ’ afore it, vich I call 
addin’ insult to injury, as the parrot said ven they not 
only took him from his native land, but made him talk 
the English langvidgo artervarda.” 

“It's odd enough certainly, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick; 
“ but if we stand talking here, we shall lose our places.” 

“Wot ain’t nothin’ to be done in consequence. Sir?” 
exclaimed Sam, perfectly aghast at the coolness with 
which Mr. Pickwick prepared to ensconce himself inside. 

“ Done ! ” said Mr. Pickwick. “ What should be done ? ” 

“ Ain’t nobody to be whopped for takin’ this here liberty. 
Sir?” said Mr. Weller, who had expected that at least he 
would have boon commissioned to challenge the guard 
and coachman to a pugilistic encounter on the spot. 

“ Cartainly not,” replied Mr. Pickwick eagerly; “ not on 
any account. Jump up to your seat directly.” 

“ I’m wery much afeerd,” muttered Sam to himself, as 
he turned away, “ that somethin’ queer’s come over the 
governor, or he’d never ha’ stood this so quiet. I hope 
that ’ere trial hasn’t broken his spirit, but it looks bad: 
wery bad.” Mr. Weller shook his head gravely; and it is 
worthy of remark, as an illustration of the manner in 
whicli he took this circumstance to heart, that he did not 
speak another word until the coach reached the Kensing¬ 
ton turnpike, which was so lung a time for him to remain 
taciturn, that the fact may be considered wholly unpre¬ 
cedented. 

Nothing worthy of special mention occurred during the 
journey. Mr. Dowler related a variety of anecdotes, all 
illustrative of his own personal prowess and desperation. 
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aud appealed to Mrs. Dowler in corroboration thereof; 
when Mrs, Dowler invariably brought in, in the form of 
an appendix, some remarkable fact or circumstance which 
Mr. Dowler had forgotten, or had perhaps through modesty 
omitted, for the addenda in every instance went to show 
Mr. Dowler was oven a more wonderful fellow than he 
made himself out to be. ^^r. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle 
listened with great admiration, aud at intervals conversed 
with Mrs. Dowler, who was a very agreeable and fascinat¬ 
ing person. So, wliat between Mr. Dowler’s stories, and 
Mrs. Dowler ’.4 charms, and Mr. Pickwick’s good humour, 
and Mr. Winkle’s good listening, the insides contrived to 
bo very companionable all the way. 

The outsides did as outsides always do. They were 
very cheerful and talkative at the beginning of’every 
stage, and very dismal and sleepy in the middle, and very 
bright and wakeful again, towards the end. There was 
one young gentleman in an India-rubber cloak, who 
smoked cigars all day; and there was another young 
gentleman m a parody upon a groat coat, wTio lighted a 
good many, and feeling obviously unsettled after the 
second wliilf, throw them away when he thought nobody 
was looking at him. There was a third young man on 
the box who wished to bo learned in cattle, and an old 
one behind, who was familiar with farming. There was 
a constant succession of Christian names m smock frocks 
and wliite coats, who were invited to have a “ lift ” by the 
guard, and who knew every horse and hostler on the road 
and off it; and there was a dinner which would have been 
cheap at half-a-crowu a mouth, if any moderate number 
of mouths could have eaten it in the time. And at seven 
o’clock F.M., Mr. Pickwick aud his friends, a*d Mr. 
Dowler and his wife, respectively retired to their private 
sitting-rooms at tlio White Hart Hotel, opposite the great 
pump room, Batli, whore the waiters, from their costume, 
might be mistaken for Westminster boys, only they destroy 
the illusion by behaving themselves so much better. 

Breakfast bad scarcely been cleared away on the suc¬ 
ceeding morning, wlicn a waiter brought in Mr. Dowler’s 
card, with a request to bo allowed permission to introduce 
a friend. Mr. Dowler at once followed up the delivery of 
the card, by bringing himself and the friend also. 

The friend was a charming young man of not much 
more than fifty, dressed in a very bright blue coat with 
resplendent buttons, black trousers, and the tfci^nest* 
possible pair of highly-polished boots. A gold eye-glass 
was suspended from his neck by a short broad black ribbon i 
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a gold snuff-box was lightly clasped in his left hand, gold 
rings innumerable glittered on his fingers, and a large 
diamond pin set in gold glistened in his shirt frill. He 
had a gold watch, and a gold curb chain with large gold 
seals; and he carried a pliant ebony cane with a heavy 
gold top. His linen was of the very whitest, finest, and 
stiffest; his wig of the glossiest, blackest, and curliest. 
Hia snuff was princes’ mixture; his scent bouquet du roi. 
His features were contracted into a perpetual smile; and 
his teeth wore in such perfect order that it was difficult 
at a small distance to tell the real ones from the false. 

“ Mr. Pickwick,” said Dowler , “ my friend, Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, Esquire, M.C. Bantam ; Mr. Pickwick. Know 
each other.” 

“Welcome to Ba—ath, Sir. This is indeed an acquisi¬ 
tion. Most welcome to Ba—ath. Sir. It is long—-very 
long, Mr. Pickwick, since you drank the waters. It ap¬ 
pears an age, Mr. Pickwick. Re—markable I” 

Such werij the expressions with which Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, Esquire, M. C., took Mr. Pickwick’s hand; 
retaining it in his meantime, and shrugging up his 
shoulders with a constant succession of bows, as if he 
really could not make up his mind to the trial of letting 
it go again. 

“ It is a very long time since I drank the waters, 
certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick ; “for to the best of my 
knowledge, I was never hero before.” 

“ Never in Ba—ath, Mr. Pickwick 1 ” exclaimed the 
Grand Master, letting the hand fall in astonishment. 
“Never in Ba—ath 1 Ho 1 hoi Mr. Pickwick, you area 
wag. Not bad, not bad. Good, good. He 1 he 1 ho 1 Re— 
markaWe 1 ” 

“ To my shame, I must say that I am perfectly serious,” 
rejoined Mr. Pickwick. “ I really never was here, before.” 

“ Oh, I see,” exclaimed the Grand Master, looking 
extremely pleased; “Yes, yes—good, good—better and 
bettor. You are the gentleman of whom we have heard. 
Yes; we know you, Mr. Pickwick; we know you.” 

“ The reports of the trial in those confounded papers,” 
thought Mr. Pickwick, “ They have hoard all about 
mo.” 

“ You are the gentleman residing on Clapham Green,” 
resumed Bantam, “ who lost the use of his limbs from 
imprudently taking cold after port wine— who could not 
be mpved in consequence of acute suffering, and who had 
tile ilrater from the King’s Bath bottled at one hundred 
and three degrees, and sent by waggon to his bedroom in 
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town, where he bathed, sneezed, and same day recovered. 
Very remarkable ! ” 

Mr. Pickwick acknowledged the compliment which the 
supposition implied, but had the self-denial to repudiate 
it, notwithstanding; and taking advantage of a moment’s 
silence on the part of the M. C., begged to introduce his 
friends, Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass— 
an introduction whicli of course overwhelmed the M. C. 
with delight and honour. 

“ Bantam,” said Mr. Dowlcr, “ Mr Pickwick and his 
friends are strangers They must put their names down. 
Where’s the book ” 

“ The register of the distinguished visitors in Ba—ath 
will be at the Pump Hoom this morning at two o’clock,” 
replied the M. C. ” Will you guide our friends to that 
splendid building, and enable me to j^rocure their auto¬ 
graphs ? ” 

“I will,” rejoined Dowlcr. “ This is a long call. It’s 
time to go. I shall be here again m an hour. Come.” 

” This IS a ball night,” said the M. C., agam taking Mr. 
Pickwick’s hand, as ho rose to go ” The hall-nights in 
Ba—ath are moments snatched from Paradise ; rendered 
bewitching by music, beauty, elegance, fashion, etiquette, 
and—and—above all, by the absence of tradespeople, who 
are quite inconsistent with Paradise, and who have an 
amalgamation of themselves at the Guildhall every fort¬ 
night, which 13, to say the least, remarkable. Good-bye, 
good-bye 1 ” and protesting all the way down stains that 
he was most satisfied, and most delighted, and most over¬ 
powered, and most flattered, Angelo Cyrus Bantam, 
Esquire, M. C., stepped into a very elegant chariot that 
waited at the door, and rattled off. 

At the appointed hour, Mr. Pickwick and his friends, 
escorted by Dowlcr, repaired to the Assembly llooms, and 
wrote their names down in the book—an instance of con¬ 
descension at which Angelo Bantam was oven more over¬ 
powered than before. Tickets of admission to that 
evening’s assembly wore to have been prepared for the 
whole party, but as they were not ready, 5lr. Pickwick 
undertook, despite all the protestations to the contrary of 
Angelo Bantam, to send Sam for them at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, to the M. C.’s house in Queen Square. 
Having taken a short walk through the city, and arrived 
at the unanimous conclusion that Park Street was very 
much like the perpendicular streets a man sees in a*dream,» 
which he cannot get up for the life of him, they rettirned 
to the White Hart, and dispatched Sam on the errand tg 
which hia master had pledged him, 
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Sam Weller put on his hat in a very easy and graceful 
manner, and thrusting his hands in his waistcoat pockets, 
walked with great deliberation to Queen Square, whistling 
as he went along, several of the most popular airs of the 
day, as arranged with entirely new movements for that 
noble instrument the organ, either mouth or barrel. 
Arriving at the number in Queen Square to which he 
had been directed, he left off whistling, and gave a cheer¬ 
ful knock; which was instantaneously answered hy a 
powdered-headed footman in gorgeous livery, and sym¬ 
metrical stature. 

" Is this here Mr. Bantam’s, old feller ? ” inquired Sam 
Weller, nothing abashed by the blaze of splendour which 
burst upon his sight, in the person of the powdered-headed 
footman with the gorgeous livery. 

“ Why, young man ” was the haughty inquiry of the 
powdered-headed footman. 

“ ’Cos if it is, jist you step into him with that 'ore card, 
and say Mr, Veller’s a-waitin,’ will you, six-footsaid 
Sam. And saying it, he very coolly walked into the hall, 
and sat down. 

The powdered-headed footman slammed the door very 
hard, and scowled very grandly, but both the slam and 
the scowl were lost upon Sam, who was regarding a 
mahogany umbrella stand with every outward token of 
critical apjiroval. 

Apparently his master’s reception of the card had 
impressed the powdered-headed footman in Sam’s favour, 
for when ho came back from delivering it, ho stniled in 
a friendly manner, and said that the answer would be 
ready directly. 

“ W^ry good,” said Sam. “ Tell the old genTm’n not 
to put himself in a perspiration. No hurry, six-foot. I’ve 
had my dinner.” 

“ You dine early. Sir,” said the powdered-headed foot¬ 
man. 

“ I find I gets on bettor at supper when I does,” replied 
Sam. ■ 

‘‘Have you been long in Bath, Sir?” inquired the 
powdered-headed footman. “ I have not had the pleasure 
of hearing of you before.” 

‘‘ I haven't created any wery surprisin’ sensation here 
yet,” rejoined Sam, ‘‘ for me and the other fash’nables 
only copie, last night.” 

* “ Njice place. Sir,” said the powdered-headed footman. 

“ Seems so,” observed Sam. 

” Pleasant society, Sir,” remarked the powdered-headed 
footman. “ Very agreeable servants. Sir.” 
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“ I should think they woa,” replied Sam. “ Affable, 
unaffected, say-nothin’-to-nobody sort o’ fellers.” 

“ Oh, very much so, indeed, Sir,” said the powdered¬ 
headed footman, evidently taking Sam’s remark as a high 
compliment. “Very much so indeed. Do you do any 
thing in this way, Sir?” inquired the tall footman, pro¬ 
ducing a small snulf-box with a fox’s head on the top of it. 

“Not without sneezing,” replied Sam. 

“ Why, it IS difficult, Sir, I confess,” said the tall foot¬ 
man. “ It may be done by degrees. Sir. Coffee is the 
best practice I carried cofloe. Sir, for a long time. It 
looks very like rappee, Sir.” 

Here a sharp peal at the bell reduced the powdered¬ 
headed footman to the ignominious necessity of putting 
the fox’s head in his pocket, and hastening viith a 
humble countenance to Mr. Bantam’s “ study.” By the 
by, wo scarcely over knew a man who never read or 
wrote either, who hadn’t got some small back parlour 
which he would call a study. 

“ There is the answer. Sir,” said the powdorod-hoadod 
footman. “I am afraid you’ll find it inconveniently large.” 

“ Don’t mention it,” said Sam, taking a letter with a 
small enclosure. “ It’s just possible as exhausted natur 
may manage to surwive it.” 

“ I hope we shall meet again. Sir,” said the powdered- 
headed footman, rubbing his hands, and following Sam 
out to the door-step, 

“You are wery obligin’. Sir,” replied Sam, “ Now, don’t 
allow yourself to be fatigued beyond your powers, there’s 
a amiable lieiii’. Consider what you owe to society, and 
don’t let yourself be injured by too much work. For the 
sake o’ your feller creeturs, keep yourself as quiet as you 
can ; only think what a loss you would be.” With these 
pathetic words, Sam Weller departed. 

“ A very singular young man that,” said the powdered¬ 
headed footman, looking after Mr. Weller with a counten¬ 
ance which clearly showed he could make nothing of him. 

Sam said nothing at all. He winked, shook his head, 
smiled, winked again; and with an expression of counten¬ 
ance which seemed to denote that he was greatly amused 
with something or other, walked merrily away. 

At precisely twenty minutes before eight o’clock that 
night, Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, the Master of the 
Ceremonies, emerged from his chariot at the door of the 
Assembly Rooms in the same wig, the same twth, th® 
same eye-glass, the same watch and seals, the samtf rings, 
the same ahirt-pin, and the same cane. The only observ- 
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able alterations in bis appearance were, that he wore a 
brighter blue coat, with a white silk lining, black tights, 
black silk stockings, and pumps, and a white waistcoat, 
and was, if possible, just a thought niore scented. 

Thus attired, the Master of the Ceremonies, in strict 
discharge of the important duties of his all-important 
office, planted himself in the rooms to receive the com¬ 
pany. 

Bath being full, the company, and the sixpences lor tea, 
poured in, in shoals. In the ball-room, the long card-room, 
the octagonal card-room, the staircases, and the passages, 
the hum of many voices, and the sound of many feet, 
were perfectly bewildering. Dresses rustled, feathers 
waved, lights shone, and jewels sparkled. There was the 
music r-not of the quadrille band, for it had not yet com¬ 
menced; but the music of soft tiny footsteps, with now 
and then a clear merry laugh—low and gentle, but very 
pleasant to hear in a female voice, whether in Bath or 
elsewhere. Brilliant eyes, lighted up with pleasurable 
expectation, gleamed from every side; and look where 
you would, some exquisite form glided gracefully through 
the throng, and was no .sooner lost, than it was replaced 
by another, as dainty and bewitching. 

In the tea-room, and hovering round the card-tables, 
were a vast number of queer old ladies and decrepid old 

S entlemen, discussing all the small talk and scandal of the 
ay, with an evident relish and gusto which bufficiently 
bespoke the intensity of the pleasure they derived from 
the occupation. Mingled with these groups were three 
or four matchmaking mammas, appearing to be wholly 
absorbed by the conversation in wliich they were taking 
part, bu^ failing not from time to time to cast an anxious 
sidelong glance upon their daughters, who, remembering 
the maternal injunction to make the best use of their 
time, had already commenced incipient flirtations in mis¬ 
laying scarves, putting on gloves, setting down cups, and 
80 forth ; slight matters apparently, but which may be 
turned to surprisingly good account by expert practi¬ 
tioners. 

oioanging near the doors, and in remote comers, were 
various knots of silly young men, displaying every variety 
at puppyism and stupidity; amusing all sensible people 
near them, with their folly and conceit, and happily 
thinking themselves the objects of general admiration— a 
vfise an»merciful dispensation which no good man will 
quwrtel with. 

Md lasi^, saatad on some of jbha hack bwiehes, where 
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they had already taken up their positions for the evening, 
were divers unmarried ladies past their grand climacteric, 
who, not dancing because there were no partners for them, 
and not playing cards lest they should be sot down as 
irretrievably single, wore in the favourable situation of 
being able to abuse everybody without reflecting on them¬ 
selves. In short, they could abuse everybody, because 
everybody was there, It was a scone of gaiety, glitter, 
and show; of richly-dressed people, handsome mirrors, 
chalked floors, girandoles, and wax-candles ; and in all 
parts of the scene, gliding from spot to spot in silent soft¬ 
ness, bowing obsequiously to this party, nodding familiarly 
to that, and smiling complacently on all, was the sprucely 
attired person of Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, the 
Master of the Ceremonies. , 

“ Stop in the tea-room. Take your sixpenn’orth. They 
lay on hot water, and call it tea. Drink it,” said Mr. 
Dowler, in a loud voice, directing Mr. Pickwick, who ad¬ 
vanced at the head of the little party, with Mrs. Dowler 
on his arm. Into the tea-room Mr. Pickwick turned ; and 
catching sight of him, Mr. I^antam corkscrewed his way 
through the crowd, and welcomed him with ec.stasy. 

” My dear Sir, I am highly honoured. Ba—ath is 
favoured. Mrs. Dowler, you embellish the rooms. I 
congratulate you on your feathers, lie—markable I ” 

“ Any body hero?” inquired Dowler, suspiciously. 

” Any body I The of Ba—ath. Mr. Pickwick, do 
you see the lady in the gauze turban?” 

The fat old lady ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, innocently. 
“ Hush, my dear Sir—nobody’s fat or old in Ba—ath. 
That’s the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph.” 

” Is it indeed ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

” No less a person, I assure you,” said the Master of the 
Ceremonies. ‘‘Hush. Draw a little nearer, Mr. Pickwick. 


You see the splendidly dressed young man coming this 
way ? ” 

“The one with the longhair, and the particularly small 
forehead? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ The same. The richest young man in Ba—ath at 
this moment. Young Lord Mutanhed.” 


“ You don’t say so? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Yes. You’ll hear his yoiee in a moment, Mr. Pick¬ 


wick. He’ll speak to mo. The other gentleman with 
him, in the red under waistcoat and dark moustache, is 


the Honourable Mr. Crushton, his bosom frier.d.—How 
do you do, my Lord ? ” 

“Veway hot. Bantam,” said his Lordship. 
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“ It i$ very warm, my Lord,” replied the M. 0. 

'* Confounded,” assented the Honourable Mr. Grushton. 

” Have you seen his Lordship’s mail cart, Bantam?” 
inquired the Honourable Mr. Crush^on, after a short 
pause, during which young Lord Mutanhed had been 
endeavouring to stare Mr. Pickwick out of countenance, 
and Mr. Crushton had been reflecting what subject his 
Lordship could talk about best. 

“Dear me, no,” replied the M. C. ‘‘A mail cart! 
What an excellent idea. Re—markable 1 ” 

” Gwacious Heavens ! ” said his Lordship, “ I thought 
evewebody had seen the new mail cart; it’s the neatest, 
pwettiest, gwacefulleat thing that ever wan upon wheels 
—painted wed, with a cweam piebald.” 

“ With a real box for the letters, and all complete,” said 
the Honourable Mr. Crushton. 

” And a little seat in fwont, with an iwon wail, for the 
dwiver,” added his Lordship. ‘‘ I dwove it over to Bwistol 
the other morning in a cwimson coat, with two servants 
widing a quarter of a mile behind; and cwucify me if the 
people didn’t wush out of their cottages, and awest my 
pwogwess, to know if I wasn’t the post. Glorwious, 
glorwious! ” 

At this anecdote his Lordship laughed very heartily, 
as did the listeners, of course. Then drawing his arm 
through that of the obsequious Mr. Crushton, Lord Mutan- 
hed walked away. 

“ Delightful young man, his Lordship,” said the Master 
of the Ceremonies. 

” So I should think,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick, drily. 

The dancing having commenced, the necessary intro¬ 
ductions having been made, and all preliminaries ar¬ 
ranged, Angelo Bantam rejoined Mr. Pickwick, and led 
him into the card-room. 


Just at the very moment of their entrance, the Dowager 
Lady Snuphanuph and two other ladies of an ancient and 
whist-like appearance, were hovering over an unoccupied 
oard-tabe ; and they no sooner set eyes upon Mr, Pickwick 
under^he convoy of Angelo Bantam, than they exchanged 
glances with each other, seeing that he was precisely the 
very person they wanted to make up the rubber, 

” My dear Bantam,” said the Dowager Lady Snuph¬ 
anuph, coaxingly, ” find us some nice creature to make 
up this table; there’s a good soul.” Mr. Piokwiok 

a ened to be looking another way at the moment, so 
sd/ship nodded her head toward him, and frownad 
iX^essively, 
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“ My friend Mr. Pickwick, my Lady, will be most happy, 

I am sure, re—markably so,” said the M. 0., taking the 
hint. ** Mr. Pickwick, Lady Snuphanuph—Mrs. Colonel 
Wugsby—Miss Bolo.” 

Mr. Pickwick bowed to each of the ladies, and finding 
escape impossible, cut. Mr. Pickwick and Miss Bolo 
against Lady Snuphanuph and Mrs. Colonel Wugsby. 

Just as the trump card was turned up, at the commence¬ 
ment of the second deal, two young ladies hurried into 
the room, and took their stations on either side of Mrs. 
Colonel Wugsby’s chair, where they waited patiently 
until the hand was over. 

” Now, Jane," said Mrs. Colonel Wugsby, turning to 
one of the girls, " what is it? ’’ 

“ I came to ask, Ma, whether I might dance with the 
youngest Mr. Crawley,” whispered the prettier and 
younger of the two. 

‘‘ Good God, Jane, how can you think of such things! ” 
replied the mamma, indignantly. “Haven’t you re¬ 
peatedly heard that his father has only ei^ht hundred- 
a-year, which dies with him ? I am ashamed of you. 
Not on any account." 

“ Ma," whispered the other, who was much older than 
her sister, and very insipid and artificial, “ Lord Mutan- 
hed has been introduced to me. I said I thought I wasn’t 
engaged, Ma.” 

“You’re a sweet pet, my love," replied Mrs. Colonel 
Wugsby, tapping her daughter’s cheek with her fan, “ and 
are always to be trusted. He’s immensely rich, my dear. 
Bless you." With these words, Mrs. Colonel Wugsby 
kissed her eldest daughter most affectionately, and frown¬ 
ing in a warning manner upon the other, sorted h%r cards. 

Poor Mr. Pickwick I he had never played with three 
thorough-paced female card-players before. They were 
so desperately sharp that they quite frightened him. If 
he played a wrong card. Miss Bolo looked a small armoury 
of daggers ; if he stopped to consider which was the right 
one. Lady Snuphanuph would throw herself back in her 
chair, and smile with a mingled glance of impatience 
and pity to Mrs, Colonel Wugsby, at which Mrs. Colonel 
Wugsby would shrug up her shoulders, and cough, as 
mu^ as to say she wondered whether he ever would 
begin. Then, at the end of every hand, Miss Bolo would 
inquire with a dismal countenance and reproachful sigh, 
why Mr. Pickwick had not returned that diamond, or 
the club, or roughed the spade, or finessed the hfart, or 
led through the honour, or brought out the ace, or played 
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up to the king, or some such thing; and in reply to all 
these grave charges, Mr. I’lckwick would bo wholly unable 
to plead any justification whatovor ; having by this time 
forgotten all about the game. People came and looked 
on, too, which made lilr. Pickwick nervous. Besides all 
this, there was a great deal of distracting conversation 
near the table, between Angelo Bantam and the two IVliss 
^latinters, who, being single and singular, paid great court 
to tho .Master of the Ceremonies, in the hope of getting 
a stray partner now and then. All these things, combined 
with the noises and interruptions of constant comings in 
and goings out, made Mr. Pickwick play rather badly; 
tho cai'ds were against him, also, and when they left off 
at ten minutes past eleven, IMiss Bolo rose from tho table 
considerably agitated, and went straight home in a flood 
of tears, and a sedan chair. 

Being joined by liis friends, who one and all protested 
that they had scari'ely ever spout a more j)l(>asaut e\cning, 
Mr. Pickwick accompanied theun in the White flart, and 
having soothed his feelings with .someiliiiig hot, wont to 
bed, and to sleej^, almost simultaneoii.sly. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

THE CHIEF FEATURES OF WHICH, WlUIi BE FOUND 
TO BE AN AUTHENTIC VERSION OF THE LEGEND 
OF PRINCE BLADUI), AND A MOST EX'I’HAORDIN- 
AUY CALAMTl’Y THAT BEFEL MR. WINKLE 

A S Mr. Pickwick contemplated a stay of at least two 
i\ months in Batli, lie deemed it advisable to take 
private lodgings for himself and friends for that period; 
and as S favourable opportunity offered for their securing, 
on moderate terms, the upper portion of a iinuse in tho 
Royal Crescent, which was larger than they required, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dowler oJfercd to relievo them of a bed¬ 
room and sitting-room. This proposition was at once 
accepted, and in tliroe days’ time they were all located m 
their now abode, when Mr. Pickwick began to drink the 
waters with the utmost assiduity. Mr. Pickwick took 
them systematically. He drank a quarter of a pint 
before breakfast, and then walked up a hill; and another 
quarter of a pint after breakfast, and then walked down 
a hill; and after every fresh quarter of a pint, Mr. Pick¬ 
wick declared, in tlio most solemn and emphatic terms, 
that he felt a great deal bettor, whereat his friends were 
very much delighted, though they had not been pre- 
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viously aware that there was anyihing the matter with 
him. 

The groat pump-room is a Hpacious saloon, ornamented 
with Corinthian pillars, and a music gallery and a 
Tompion clock, and a statue of ^ash, and a golden 
inscription, to winch all the water-drinkers should attend, 
for it appeals to them in t)ie cause of a deserving chanty. 
There is a large bar with a marble vase, out of which the 
pumper gets llic water, and a nuniber of yellow-looking 
tumblers, out of wliicli the company get it; aud it is a 
most edifying and satisfactory siglit to behold tlie per¬ 
severance and giavity witli wliicli they swallow it. 
There are baths near at hand, in whicli a part of the 
company wasli themselves, and a band plays afterwards, 
to congratulate the remainder on tlieir having dctfie so. 
Tliere is another pump-ro(jm, into which infirm ladies aud 
gentlcinou are wheeled, in sudi an astonishing variety 
of chairs and chaises, that any adventurous individual 
wlio goes in witli the tegular number of toes, is in im¬ 
minent danger of coming out without tliom f and tlicro is 
a third, mto which the quiet people go, for it is less noisy 
than eitlier There is an immensity of promenading, on 
crutolies and off, with sticks and without* and a great 
deal of conversation, and hvelinoss, and pleasantry. 

Every morning, the regular wate.'-drinkers, Mr. Pick¬ 
wick among the number, met each otlier m the pump- 
room, took their quarter of a pint, and walked constitu¬ 
tionally. At the afternoon’s promenade Lord Mutaiihed, 
and the ffonourable Mr, Crushton, and the Dowager Lady 
Snuphanuph, Mrs. Colonel Wugshy, and all the great 
people, and all the morning water-dnnkers, mot in 
grand assemblage. After this, they walked out, gv drove 
out, or were pushed out in batli chairs, and mot one 
another again. Alter this, the gentlemen went to the 
reading-rooms and met divisions of the mass. After this 
they went home. If it were tlieatre night, perhaps they 
met at the theatre; if it wffi'o assembly night, they met 
at the rooms; aud if it were neither, tlioy met the next 
day—a very pleasant routine, with perhaps a slight tinge 
of sartienoss. 

Mr. Pickwick was sitting up by himself, after a day 
spent in this manner, making entries in his journah his 
friends liavmg retired to bed, wlicn ho was aroused by a 
gentle tap at the room door. 

“ Beg your pardon, Sir,” said Mrs. Craddock, the lan<l- 
lady, peeping in; “ but did you want anything more, 
Sir?” 
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“ Nothing more, Ma’am,” repliod Mr. Pickwick. 

“ My young girl is gone to bed, Sir; ” said Mrs. Craddock, 
“and Mr. Dowler is good enough to say that lie’ll sit up 
for Mi.t. Duwler, as the party isn’t expected to be over till 
late; sol was thinking that if you wanted nothing more, 
Mr. Pickwick, I would go to bed ” 

“ By all means, Ma’am,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Wisli you good-night, Sir,” said Mrs. Craddock. 

“ Clood-niglit, Ma’am,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick. 

Mis. Craddock closed the door, and Mr. Pickwick 
resumed his writing. 

In half-an-liour’s tunc, the entries weie concluded. 
Mr. Pickwick carefully rubbed the last page on the 
blotting-paper, shut up the book, wiped Ins pen on the 
bottom of the inside of his coat tail, and opened the 
drawer of the inkstand to put it carefully away. Tliere 
were a couple of sheets of writing paper, pretty closely 
written over, in tlie inkstand drawer, and they were folded 
so, that the title, which was in a good round liand, was 
fully disclosed to iiim. Hoeing from this, that it was no 
private document; and as it seemed to nslate to Bath, 
and was very sliort, ilr Pickwick unfolded it, lighted hia 
bedroom candle that it might burn up well by the time 
he finished; and drawing his chair nearer the fire, read as 
fol low’s — 


Z\K ?rrue %cQcnb of iprtnce :ii3[a0u0 

“ Less than two liundred years agone, on one of the 
public baths in tins city, there appeared an inscription in 
honour of its mighty founder, the renowned Prince Bladud. 
That inscription is now erased. 

“For many hundred years before that time, there had 
been handed down from age to age, an old legend, that 
the illustrious Prince being afilicted with leprosy, on his 
return from reaping a rich harvest of knowledge m ancient 
Athens, shunned the court of his royal father, and con¬ 
sorted rnoodily, with husbandmen and pigs. Among the 
herd (so said the legend) was a pig of grave and solemn 
countenance, with whom the Prince liad a fellow feeling 
—for he too was wise - a pig of thoughtful and reserved de¬ 
meanour ; an animal superior to his fellows, whose grunt 
was terrible, and whose bite was sharp; the young Prince 
sighed deeply as he looked upon tlie countenance of the 
majestic swine;—he thouglit of his royal father, and hia 
eyes w’^re bedewed with tears. 

“ This sagacious pig was fond of bathing in rich, moist 
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mud. Not in summer as common pigs do now, to cool 
themselves, and did even in those distant ages (winch is 
a proof that the light of civilisation had already begun to 
dawn, though feebly)—but in the cold sharp days of 
winter. His coat was ever so sleek, and his complexion 
so clear, that the Prince resolved to essay the purifying 
qualities of tlio same water that his fnend resorted to. 
Ho made the trial. Beneath that black mud, bubbled 
the hot springs of Bath. He washed, and was cured. 
Hastening to his father's coiut, he paid his best respects, 
and returning quickly hither, founded this city, and its 
famous baths. 

Ho sought the pig witli all the ardour of their early 
friendsliip—but, alas! the waters had been his death. 
He had imi^rudently taken a batli at too high a teyipera- 
ture, and the natural philosopher was no more! He 
was succeeded by Pliny, who also fell a victim to his 
thirst for kno\/ledge. 

“This was the legend. Ijisten to the true one. 

“A great many centuries since, there flourished in great 
state tiio famous and renowiiod Liiid Hudibras, king of 
Britain. Ho was a mighty monarch. The earth shook 
when lie walked, ho was so very stout. His people 
basked in tlie liglit of liis countenance, it was so red and 
glowing. He was, indeed, every inch a king. And there 
were a good many mclies of him too, for although ho was 
not very tall, he was a remarkable size round, and the 
indies tliat he wanted lu height, he made up m ciroura- 
fijrence. if any degenerate monarch of dern times 
could be in any way compared with liim, 1 should say the 
venerable King Colo would bo that illustrious potentate. 

“ This good king had a queen, who eighteijn years 
before, had had a son, who was called Bladud. He was 
sent to a preparatory seminary in his father's dominions 
until ho was ten years old, and was then dispatched in 
charge of a trusty messenger, to a finishing school at 
Athens; and as there was nb extra charge for remaining 
during the holidays, and no notice required piovious to 
the removal of a pupil, there he remained for eight long 
years, at tlie expiration of which time, the king his father 
sent the lord chamberlain over to settle the bill, and to 
bring him home, which the lord chamberlain doing, was 
received with shouts, and pensioned immediately. 

“ When King Lud saw the Prince his son, and found 
he had grown up such a fine young man, he perceived ^t 
once what a grand thing it would be to have him fiiarried 
without delay, so that his children might bo the moans of 
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perpetuating the glorious race of Lud down to the very 
latest ages of the world. With this view, he sent a special 
embassy, composed of great noblemen who had nothing 
particular to do, and wanted lucrative employment, to a 
neighbouring king, and demanded liis fair daughter in 
marriage for his son, stating at tho same time that he 
was anxious to be on tlie most affectionate terms with his 
brother and friend, but tiiat if they couldn’t agree in 
arranging tliis inartiage, bo should bo under tJio un¬ 
pleasant uoco.ssity of invading Ins kingdom, and putting 
his eyes out. To tins, the other king, (who was the weaker 
of the two) replied that ho was very much obliged to his 
friend and brother for all bis goodness and magnanimity, 
and that Ins daugliter was quite ready to bo married, 
whenever Prince Bladud liked to come and fetch lier. 

“ This answer no sooner readied Britain, than tho whole 
nation were transported with joy. Nothing was heard on 
all sides but tho sounds of feasting and revelry,—except 
tlio chinking of money as it was paid in by the people 
to the collectir of the Royal Treasures, to defray the ex¬ 
penses of tho happy ceremony. It was upon this occasion 
that King Ijud, seated on tlio top of his throne in full 
council, rose m tho exuberance of his feelings, and com¬ 
manded the lord chief justice to order in the richest wines 
and the court minstrels . an act of graciousness which has 
been, through the ignorance of traditionary historians, 
attributed to King Cole, in those celebrated hues, in which 
his majesty is represented as 

Calling for his pipe, and calling for bis pot. 

And calling for his liddler.s three. 

Which is an obvious injustice to the memory of King 
Lud, and a dishonest exaltation of tho virtues of King 
Cole. 

“ But in the midst of all this festivity and rejoicing, 
there was one individual pi'esent, who tasted not when 
the sparkling wines were poured forth, and who danced 
not, when the minstrels played. This was no other than 
Prince Bladud himself, m honour of whoso happiness a 
whole people were at that very moment, straining alike 
their tliroats and purse-strings. Tlie truth was, that tho 
Prince, forgetting tho undoubted right of the minister for 
foreign affairs to fall in love on his behalf, had, contrary 
to every precedent of policy and diplomacy, already fallen 
in love’on hia own account, and privately contracted him¬ 
self unto the fair daughter of a noble Athenian. 
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“ Hero we have a striking example of one of the mani¬ 
fold advantages of civilisation and refinement. If the 
Prince had lived in later days, he might at once have 
married tlie object of his father’s choice, and then set 
himself seriously to work, to relievo himself of the burden 
which rested heavily upon him. He might have en¬ 
deavoured to break her heart by a systematic course of 
insult and neglect; or, if the spirit of her sex, and a proud 
consciousness of her many wrongs had uphold her under 
this ill-treatment, ho might have sought to take her life, 
and so get rid of her effectually. But neither mode of relief 
suggested itself to Prince Bladud—so he solicited a private 
audience, and told his father. 

** Tt is an old prerogative of kings to govern ev 0 r}^hing 
but their passious. King Imd flew into a frightful rage, 
tossed his crown up to the ceiling, and caught it again— 
for in tliose clays kings kept their crowns on their heads, 
and not in tlie Tower—stamped the ground, rapped hia 
forehead, wondered why his own flesh and blbod rebelled 
against him, and, Anally, calling in his guards, ordered 
the Prince away to instant conflnement in a lofty turret 
—a course of treatment which the kings of old very generally 
pursued towards their sons when their matrimonial in¬ 
clinations did not happen to point to the same quarter aa 
their own. 

“ When Prince Bladud had been shut up in a lofty 
turret for the greater part of a year, with no better pro¬ 
spect before his bodily eyes than a stone wall, or before 
his mental vision than prolonged imprisonment, he natur¬ 
ally began to ruminate on a plan of escape, which after 
montlis of preparation he managed to accomplish; con¬ 
siderately leaving his dinner knife in the heart of his 
gaoler lest the poor follow (who had a family) should be 
considered privy to his flight, and punished accordingly 
by the infuriated king. 

“The monarch was frantic iSt the loss of his son. He 
knew not on whom to vent his grief and wrath, until for¬ 
tunately bethinking himself of the Lord Chamberlain who 
had brought him homo, ho struck off his pension and his 
head together. 

" Meanwhile the young prince effectually disguised, 
wandered on foot through his father’s dominions, cheered 
and supported in all his hardships by sweet thoughts of 
the Athenian maid, who was the innocent cause of his 
weary trials. One day he stopped to rest in a country 
village: and seeing that there were gay dances going for¬ 
ward on the green,and gay faces passing to and fro, ventured 

3* 
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to inquire of a reveller who stood near him, the reason for 
this rejoicing. 

“ ‘ Know you not, O stranger,’ was the reply, ‘ of the 
recent proc'amation of our gracious king? ’ 

“ ‘ Proclamation ! No. What proclamation ^ ’ rejoined 
the Prince—for ho had travelled along the bye and little- 
frequented ways, and knew nothing of what had passed 
upon the public roads, such as they were. 

“ ‘ Why,’ replied the peasant, ‘ the foreign lady that our 
Prince wished to wed, is married to a foreign noble of her 
own country; and the king proclaims the fact, and a 
groat public festival bo.sides; for now, of course. Prince 
Bladiid will come back and marry the lady his father 
cho^, who they say is as beautiful as the noonday sun. 
Your health. Sir. God save the King 1 ’ 

“The Prince remained to hear no more. Tie fled from 
the spot, and plunged into the thickest recesses of a neigh¬ 
bouring wood. On, on ho wandered, niglit and day, 
beneath tho blaziing sun, and the cold pale moon ; through 
the dry heat of noon, and the damp cold of night; in 
the grey light of mom, and the red glare of eve. So 
heedless was he of time or olpect, that being bound for 
Athens, he wandered as far out of his wav as Bath. 

“ There was no city where Bath stands, then. There 
was no vestige of human habitation, or sign of man’s re¬ 
sort, to bear tho name , but there was tho same noble 
country, the same hroad expanse of hill and dale, the 
same beautiful channel stealing on, far away; the same 
lofty mountains which, like the troubles of life, viewed at 
a distance, and partially obscured by tho bright mist of 
its morning, lose their ruggedness and asperity, and seem 
all ease and softness. Moved by the gentle beauty of tho 
scene, the Prince sank upon tho green turf, and bathed 
his swollen feet in his tears. 

“ ‘ Oh ! ’ said the unhappy Bladiid, clasping his hands, 
and mournfully raising hi,s eyes towards the sky, ‘would 
that my wanderings might end here; would that these 
graceful tears with which I now mourn hope misplaced, 
and love despised, might flow in poaco for ever 1 ’ 

“ The wish was heard. It was in tho time of tho heathen 
deities, who used occasionally to take people at their words, 
with a promptness, in some cases extremely awkward. 
The ground opened beneath the Prince’s feet; ho sunk 
into the chasm, and instantaneously, it closed upon his 
hea». for ever, save where his hot tears welled up through 
the earth, and where they have continued to gush forth 
ever since. 
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is observable that, to this day, large numbers of 
elderly ladies and gentlemen who have been disappointed 
in procuring partners, and almost as many young ones 
who are anxious to obtain them, repair annually to Bath 
to drink the waters, from whicli they derive much strength 
and comfort. Tins is most complimentary to the virtue 
of Prince Bladud’s tears, and strongly corroborative of the 
veracity of this legend.” 

Mr. Pickwick yawned several times when ho had arrived 
at the end of this little manus(‘npt, carefully refolded, 
and replaced it in the inkstand drawer, and then, with a 
countenance expressive of tlie utmost weariness, lighted 
his chamber candle, and wont up stairs to bod. 

He stopped at Mr. Dowler*s door, according to custom, 
and knocked to say, good-mght. 

“Ah!*’ said Dowli^r, “going to bed*^—T wisli T was. 
Dismal night. Windy; isn't it 

“Very,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ Good-nigli^.” 

“ Good-niglit.” 

Mr. Pickwick went to his bed-chamber, and Mr. Dowler 
resumed Ins seat before tlie fire, in fulfilment of his rash 
promise to sit up till his wife came home. 

There are few tilings more worrying than sitting up for 
somebody, especially if that somebody bo at a party. You 
cannot help thinking how (juickly the time passes with 
them, winch drags so heavily with you ; and the more 
you think of tins, the more your hopo'^ of tlieir speedy 
arrival decline. Clocks tick so loud, too, when you are 
sitting up alone, and you seem—at least we always do 
—as if you had got an under garment of cobwebs on. 
First, something tickles your right knee, and then the 
same sensation irritates your loft, ^^ou liavo no sooner 
changed your position than it comes again in the arms ; 
and when you have fidgeted >our limbs into all sorts of 
queer shapes, you have a si^deu relapse in the nose, 
which you rub as if to rub it off—as there is uo doubt you 
would if you could, Kyes too, are mere personal incon¬ 
veniences ; and the wick of one caudle gets an inch and 
a half long, while you are snuffing the other. Tliese, and 
various other little nervous annoyances, render sitting up 
for a length of time after everybody else has gone to bed, 
anything but a cheerful amusement. 

This was just Mr. Dowler’s opinion, as ho sat before the 
fire, and felt honestly indignant with all tlie inhuman 
people at the party, who were keeping him up. He was 
not put into better humour either, by the rellection that 
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he had taken it into his head early in the evening, to 
think he had got an ache there, and so stopped at home. 
At length, after several droppings asleep, and fallings for¬ 
ward toward the bars, and catchings backward soon 
enough to prevent being branded in the face, Mr. Dowler 
made up his mind that he would just throw himself on 
the bod in the back-room and think —not sleep, of course. 

“I’m a heavy sleeper,” said Mr. Dowler, as ho flung 
himself on the bed. “ T must keep awake ,—T suppose I 
shall hear a knock hero. Ves. 1 thought so. T can hear 
the watchman. There he goes. Fainter now though. A 
little fainter. He’s turning the corner. Ah!” When Mr. 
Dowler arrived at this point, he turned the corner at which 
he bad been so long hesitating, and fell fast asleep. 

Just as the clock struck throe, there wore blown into 
the crescent a sedan-chair, with Mrs. Dowler inside, borne 
by one short fat chairman, and one long thin one, who 
had had much ado all the way to keep their bodies perpen¬ 
dicular, to'say nothing of the chair; but on that high 
ground, and in the crescent, which tiie wind swept round 
and round as if it were going to tear the paving stones up, 
its fury was tremendous. They were very glad to set the 
chair down, and give a good round loud double-knock at 
the street door. 

They waited some time, but nobody came. 

"Servants is in the arms o’ Porpus. I think,” said the 
short chairman warming his hands at the attendant link- 
boy’s torch. 

“ I wish he’d gave ’em a squeeze and wake ’em,” 
observed the long one. 

" Knock again, will you, if you please ? ” said Mrs. 
Dowler from the chair. “ Knock two or throe times, if 
you please.” 

The short man was quite willing to get the job over, as 
soon as possible ; so he stood on the step, and gave four 
or five most startling double-knocks, of ciglit or ten knocks 
a piece, while the long man went into the road, and looked 
up r.t the windows for a light. 

Nobody came. It was all as silent and as dark as ever. 

“ Dear me I ” said Mrs. Dowler. “ You must knock 
again, if you please.” 

“There ain't a bell, is there. Ma’am?” said the short 
chairman. 

“ Yes, there is,” interposed the link-boy, “ I’ve been a 
ringing at it over so long.” 

“Its only a handle,” said Mrs. Dowler, "the wire's 
broken.” 
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“ I wish the servants’ heads wos,” growled the long 
man. 

" I must trouble you to knock again, if you please,” 
said Mrs. Dowler with the utmost politeness. 

The short man did knock again several times, without 
producing the smallest effect. Tlie tall man, growing 
very impatient, then rohcvcd him, and kept on perpetually 
knocking double-knocks of two loud knocks each, like an 
insane postman. 

At length Mr. Winkle began to dream that ho was at 
a club, and that the members being very refractory, the 
chairman was obliged to hammer the table a good deal 
to preserve order; then he had a confused notion of an 
auction room where there were no bidders, and the 
auctioneer was buying everything in , and ultimat^y ho 
began to think it just within the bounds of possibility that 
somebody might be kuockiug at the street door. To make 
quite certain, liowever, he remained quiet in bed for ten 
minutes or so, and listened, and when he had counted 
two or three and thiity knocks, he felt quite satisfied, and 
gave himself a great deal of credit for being so wakeful. 

“ Hap rap—rap rap—rap rap—ra, ra, ra, ra, ra, rap,” 
went the knocker. 

Mr. Winkle jumped out of bod, wondering very much 
what could possibly be the matter, .ind hastily patting on 
his stockings and slippers, folded Ins dressing gown round 
him, lighted a Hat candle from the rush-light that was 
burning in the fireplace, and hurried down stairs. 

“ Here’s somebody comm’ at last. Ma'am.” said the 
short chairman. 

“ I wish I was behind him vith a bradawl,” muttered 
the long one. 

‘•Who’s tliere?” cried Mr. Winkle, undoing the chain, 

” Don’t stop to ask questions, cast-iron head,” replied 
the long man, with great disgust; taking it for granted 
that the inquirer was a footman; ” open the door.” 

” Come, look sharp, timber ^ye-lids,” added the other, 
encouragingly. 

Mr. Winkle, being half asleep, obeyed the command 
mechanically, opened the door a little, and pooped out. 
The first thing lie saw was the red glare of the link-boy’a 
torch. Startled by the sudden fear that the liouso might 
be on fire, he hastily threw the door wide open, and hold¬ 
ing the candle above his head, stared eagerly before him, 
not quite certain whether what he saw was a sedan-chair 
or a lire engine. At this instant there came a violen^gust 
of wind; the light was blown out; Mr. Winkle felt him- 
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self irresistibly impelled on to the steps, and the door blew 
to, with a loud crash. 

“Well, young man, now you have done it,’* said the 
short chairman. 

Mr. Winkle, catching sight of a lady’s face at the 
window of the sedan, turned hastily round, plied the 
knocker with all his might and main, and called franti¬ 
cally upon the chairman to take the chair away again. 

“ Take it away, take it away,” cried Mr. Winkle. 
“ Here’s somebody coming out of another house ; put me 
into the chair. Hide me—do something with me.” 

All this time he was shivering with cold, and every time 
he raised his hand to the knocker the wind took the 
dressing gown in a most unpleasant manner. 

“ Tke people are coming down the Crescent now. There 
are ladies with ’em ; cover me up with something. Stand 
before mo,” roared Mr. Winkle. But the chairmen were 
too much exhausted with laughing to afford him the 
slightest assistance, and the ladies wore every moment 
approaching'nearer and nearer. 

Mr. Winkle gave a last hopeless knock; the ladies were 
only a few doors off. He threw away the extinguished 
candle which all this time he had held above his head, 
and fairly bolted into the sedan-chair where Mrs. Dowler 
was. 

Now, Mrs. Craddock had heard the knocking and the 
voices at last; and, just waiting to put something smarter 
on her head than her night-cap, ran down into the front 
drawing-room to make sure that it was the right party, 
and threw up the window-sash just as Mr. Winkle was 
rushing into the chair; she no sooner caught sight of 
what was going forward below, than she raised a vehement 
and dismal shriek, and implored Mr. Dowler to get up 
directly, for his wife was running away with another 
gentleman. 

Upon this, Mr. Dowler bounced of! the bed as abruptly 
as an India-rubber ball, and rushing into the front room, 
arrived at one window just as Mr. Pickwick threw up the 
other, when the first object that met the gaze of both, 
was Mr. Winkle bolting into the sedan-chair. 

“Watchman,” shouted Dowler furiously; “stop him 
—hold him—keep him tight—shut him in, till I come 
down. I'll cub his throat—give mo a knife—from ear to 
ear, Mrs. Craddock. 1 will I ” And, breaking from the 
•shrieking landlady, and from Mr. Pickwick, the indignant 
hustuthd seized a small supper-knife, and tore into the 
street. ' 
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But Mr. Winkle didn’t wait for him. He no sooner 
heard the horrible throat of the valorous Howler, than he 
bounced out of the sedan quite as quickly as he had 
bounced in, and throwing off his slippers into the road, 
took to his heels and tore round the Crescent, hotly pur¬ 
sued by Howler and the watchman. He kept ahead ; the 
door was open as he came round the second time, he 
rushed in, slammed it m Howler’s face, mounted to his 
bedroom, locked the door, piled a wash-hand-stand, 
chest of drawers and table against it, and packed up a few 
necessaries ready for lliglit with the first light of morning. 

Howler came up to the outside of the door, avowed, 
through the key-hole, his stodfast determination of cutting 
Mr. Winkle’s throat next day ; and, after a great confusion 
of voices in the drawing-room, amidst which that o^ Mr. 
Pickwick was distinctly heard endeavouring to make 
peace, the inmates dispersed to their several bed-chambers, 
and all was quiet once more. 

It IS not unlikely that the inquiry may be made, where 
Mr. Weller was all this time ? Wo will state where he 
was, in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

HONOURABLY ACCOUNTS POR MR. WELLER’S AB¬ 
SENCE, BY DESCRIBING A SOIREE TO WHICH 
HE WAS INVl'J’El) AND WENT; ALSO RELATES 
HOW HE WAS ENTRUSTED BY MR. PICKWICK 
WITH A PRIVATE MISSION OP DELICACY AND 
IMPORTANCE 

“ AflC WELLER,” said Mrs. Craddock, upon the morn- 
JjJL ing of tins very eventful day, “ here’s a let'^jer for 
you.” 

“ Wery odd that,” said Sam, “ I’m afoerd there must 
be somethin’ the matter, for I don’t recollect any gen’l’m’n 
in my circle of acquaintance as is capable o’ writin’ one.” 

“ Perhaps something unconlimon has taken place,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Craddock. 

“ It must be somethin’ wery uncommon indeed, as 
could perduce a letter out o’ any friend o’ mine,” replied 
Sam, shaking his head dubiously: ‘‘nothin’ less than a 
uac’ral conwulsiou, as the young gen’l’m’n observed ven he 
wos took with fits. It can’t be from the gov’nor,” said Sam, 
looking at the direction. ‘‘ He always prints, I know, ’cos 
he learnt writiu’ from the large bills in the bookin’ offioei.. 
It’s a wery strange thing now, where this here lettor can 
ha* come from.” 
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As Sam said this, he did what a great many people do 
when they are uncertain about the writer of a note,— 
looked at the seal, and then at the front, and then at the 
back, and then at the sides, and then at the superscrip¬ 
tion ; and, as a last resource, thought perhaps he might 
as well look at the inside, and try to find out from that. 

“It’s wrote on gilt-edged paper,” said Sam, as he un¬ 
folded it, “ and sealed m bronze vax vith the top of a door- 
key. Now for it.” And, with a very grave face, Mr. 
Weller slowly read as follows: 

“ A select company of the Bath footmen presents their 
compliments to Mr. Weller, and requests the pleasure of 
his company this evening, to a friendly swarry, consisting 
of a boiled leg of mutton with the usual tnmmiugs. The 
swarry to be on table at half-past nine o’clock punctually.” 

This was enclosed in another note, which ran tlius— 

“ Mr. John Smauker, the gentleman who had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Weller at the house of their 
mutual acquaintance, Mr. Bantam, a few days since, begs 
to enclose Mr. Weller the herewith invitation. If Mr. 
Weller will call on Mr. John Smauker at nine o’clock, 
Mr. John Smauker will have the pleasure of introducing 
Mr, Weller. 

(Signed) “John Smaukkk.” 

The envelope was directed to blank Weller, Esq., at 
Mr. Pickwick’s; and in a parenthesis, in the left hand 
comer, were the words “ airy bell,” as an instruction to 
the bearer. 

“Veil,” said Sam, " this is cornin’ it rayther powerful, 
this is. I never heard a biled log o’ mutton called a swarry 
afore. I wonder wot they’d call a roast one.” 

However, without waiting to debate the point, Sam at 
once be'oook himself into the presence of Mr. Pickwick, 
and requested leave of absence for that evening, which 
was readily granted. With this permission, and the 
street-door key, Sam Weller issued forth a little before 
the appointed time, and strQlled leisurely towards Queen 
Square, which he no sooner gained than ne had the satis¬ 
faction of beholding Mr. John Smauker leaning his 
powdered head against a lamp post at a short distance 
off, smoking a cigar through an amber tube. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Weller ? ” said Mr. John Smauker, 
raising his hat gracefully with one hand, while he gently 
waved the other in a condescending manner. “ How do 
you do. Sir ? ” 

' “ Why, reasonably conwalessent,” replied Sara. “ How 
do you find yourself, my dear feller ? ” 
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" Only so so,” said Mr. John Smauker, 

“ Ah, you’ve been a-workin’ too hard," observed Sam. 

“ I was fearful you would; it won’t do, you know; you 
must not give way to that ’ere uncompromisin’ spirit o’ 
your’n.” 

“It’s not so much that, Mr. Weller,” replied Mr. John 
Smauker, " as bad wine; I’m afraid I’ve been dissipat- 
ing. 

” Oh ! that’s it, is it ? ” said Sam ; ” that’s a wery bad 
complaint, that.” 

” And yet the temptation, you sec, Mr. Weller,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Jolui Smauker. 

" Ah, to ho sure,” said Sam. 

” Plunged into the very vortex of society, you know, Mr. 
Weller,” said Mr. John Smauker with a aigh. 

” Dieadful indeed I ” rejoined Sam. 

“But it’s always the way,” said Mr. John Smauker; 
“if your destiny leads you into public life, and public 
station, you must expect to bo subjected to temptations 
which other people is free from, Mr. Wellcrl” 

“ Precisely what my uncle said, von he vent into the 
public line,” remarked Sam, “and wery right the old 
gon’l’m’n wos, for ho drank hisself to death in somethin’ 
les.s than a quarter.” 

Mr. John Smauker looked deeply indignant at any 
parallel being drawn between himself and the deceased 
gentleman in (juestion; but as Sam’s face was in the 
most immovable state of calmness, he thought better of 
it, and looked affable again. 

“Perhaps we had better be walking,” said ilr. Smauker, 
consulting a copper time-piece which dwelt at the bottom 
of a deep watch-pocket, and was raised to the surface by 
means of a black string, with a copper key at the other end. 

“ P’r’aps VO had,” replied Sam, “ or they’ll overdo the 
swarry, and that’ll spile it.” 

“Have you drank the waters, Mr. Weller?” inquired 
his companion, as they walked towards High Street. 

“ Once,” replied Sam. 

“ What did you think of ’em, Sir ? ” 

“ I thought they woa particklerly unpleasant,” replied 

Sam. 

“Ah,” said Mr. John Smauker, “you disliked the 
killibeate taste, perhaps ? ” 

“I don’t know much about that’ere,” said Sam. “I 
thought they’d a wery strong flavour o’ warm flat-irons.”, 

“That IS the killibeate, Mr. Weller,” observed Mi*.'John 
Smauker, contemptuously. 
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“ Well, if it is, it’s a wery inexpressive word, that’s all,” 
said Sam. “ It may bo, but 1 ain’t much m the chimical 
line myself, so I can’t say.” And hero, to the great horror 
of Mr. John Smauker, Sam Weller began to whistle. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Weller,” said Mr. John 
Smauker, agonised at the exceedingly ungonteel sound, 
“ Will you take my arm ? ” 

” Thankee, you’re wory good, but I won’t deprive you of 
it,” replied Sam. “ I’ve raytlier a way o’ puttin’ my 
hands in my pockets, if it’s all the same to you.” As 
Sam said this, he suited the action to the word, and 
whistled far louder than before, 

” This way,” said his new friend, aijparently much re¬ 
lieved as they turned down a bye street, “ wo shall soon be 
there.” 

“Shall we?” said Sam, quite unmoved by the an¬ 
nouncement of his close vicinity to the .select footmen of 
Bath. 

"Yes,” said Mr. John Smauker. "Don’t be alarmed, 
Mr. Weller.” ' 

" Oh no,” said Sam. 

" You’ll see some very handsome uniforms, Mr. Weller,” 
continued Mr. John Smauker ; “ and perhaps you'll find 
some of the gentlemen rather high at first, you know, but 
they’ll soon come round.” 

" That’s wery kind on ’em,” replied Sam. 

" And you know,” resumed Mr. John Smauker, with an 
air of sublime protection ; “ you know, as you’re a stranger 
perhaps they’ll be rather hard upon you at first.” 

“They won’t be wery cruel, though, will they?” in¬ 
quired Sam. 

“No, no,” replied Mr. John Smauker, pulling forth the 
fox's head, and taking a gentlemanly pinch. “ There are 
some funny dogs among us, and they will havo their 
joke, you know; but you musn’t mind ’em, you musn't 
mind ’em.” 

“ I’ll try and boar up agm iuch a reg’lar knock down o’ 
talent,” replied Sam. 

“ Thai's right,” said Mr. John Smauker, putting up the 
fox’s head, and elevating his own ; " I’ll stand by you.” 

By this time they had reached a small greengrocer’s 
shop, which Mr. John Smauker entered, followed by Sam, 
who, the moment ho got behind him, relapsed into a series 
of the very broadest and most unmitigated grins, and 
manifested other demonstrations of being in a highly 
enviable state of inward merriment. 

Crossing the greengrocer’s shop, and putting their bats 
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on the stairs in the little passage behind it, they walked 
into a small parlour; and here the full splendour of the 
scene burst upon Mr. Weller's view. 

A couplo of tables wore put together in the middle of 
the parlour, covered with throe or four cloths of different 
ages and datos of washing, arranged to look as much like 
one as the circumstances of the case would allow. Upon 
these, were laid knives and forks for six or eight people, 
iSome of the kmfo liandlos were green, others rod, and a 
fow more yellow; and as all tlie forks wore black, the 
combination of colours was exceedingly striking. Plates 
for a corresponding number of guests were warming behind 
the fender; and the guests themselves were warming be¬ 
fore it, the chief and most important of whom appeared to 
be a stoutish gcutlemau in a bnglit crimson coat witli long 
tails, vividly red breeches, and a cocked hat, who was stand¬ 
ing witli Ins back to tho lire, and liad apparently just 
entered, for Lcsides retaining his cocked hat on liis head, 
he earned lu his hand a liigli stick, such asjgeutlemen of 
his profession usually olovate in a sloping position over 
tho roofs of carnages. 

“ Smaukor, my lad—your fin," said tho gentleman with 
the cocked hat. 

Mr. Smaukor dovetailed the top joint of his right hand 
little finger into that of tlio gentleman with tho cocked 
hat, and said he was charmed to see him looking so well. 

“ Well, they toll me I am looking pretty blooming," said 
the man with tho cocked hat, “and it’s a wonder, too. 
I’ve been following our old woman about, two hours a-day 
for the last fortnight, and if a constant contemplation of 
the mamior in which she hooks-aud-cyes that infernal 
lavender-coloured old gown of hers behind, isn’t Enough 
to tlirow any body into a low state of despondency for life, 
stop my quarter’s salary.” 

At this, the assembled solecUons laughed very heartily ; 
and one gentleman in a yellow waistcoat, with a coach 
trimming border, whispered^ a neighbour m green-foil 
smalls, that Tuckle was lu spirits to-uight. 

By the bye," said Mr. Tuckle, “ Smauker, my boy, you 

-” The remainder of tho sentence was forwarded into 

Mr. John Smauker’s oar, by wlnspcr. 

“Oh, dear me, 1 quite forgot," said Mr. John Smauker. 

Gentlemen, my friend Mr. Weller." 

“ Sorry to keep tho fire off you, Weller,” said Mr. Tuckle, 
with a familiar nod. “ Hope you're not cold, Weller.” 

“Not by no moans, Blazes,” replied Sam. “ It ’ud be a 
wery chilly subject as felt cold ven you stood opposit. 
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You’d save coals if they put you behind the fender in the 
vatin’ room at a public office, you would.” 

As this retort appeared to convey rather a personal 
allusion to Mr. Tuckle’s crimson livery, that gentleman 
looked majestic for a few seconds, but gradually edging 
away from the fire, broke into a forced smile, and said it 
wasn’t bad. 

“ Wery much obliged for your good opinion, Sir,” replied 
Sam. " We shall get on by degrees, I des-say. We’ll try 
a better one, by and by.” 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of a gentleman in orange-coloured plush, ac¬ 
companied by another selection in purple cloth, with a 
great extent of stocking. Tlie new comers having been 
welcom3d by the old ones, Mr. Tuckle put the question 
that supper be ordered in, whicli was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The greengrocer and his wife then arranged upon the 
table a boiled leg of mutton, hot, witli caper sauce, 
turnips, and potatoes. Mr. Tuckle took the chair, and 
was supported at the other end of the board by the 
gentleman in orange plush. The greengrocer put on a 
pair of wash-leather gloves to liaud the plates with, and 
stationed himself behind Mr. Tuckle’s chair. 

“Harris,” said Mr. Tuckle, in a commanding tone, 

“Sir,” said the greengrocer. 

“ Have you got your gloves on ” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“Then take the kiveroff.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

The greengrocer did as ho was told, with a show of groat 
humility^ and obsequiously handed Mr. Tuckle tlie carving 
knife ; in doing which he accidentally gaped. 

“What do you mean by that. Sir?” said Mr. Tuckle 
with great asperity. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” replied the crestfallen green¬ 
grocer, “ I didn’t mean to dl) it, Sir; I was up very late 
last night. Sir.” 

“ I tell you what my opinion of you is, Harris,” said 
Mr. Tuckle with a most impressive air, “ you’re a wulgar 
beast.” 

“ I hope, gentlemen,” said Harris, “ tViat you won’t be 
severe with me, gentlemen. I’m very much obliged to 
you indeed, gentlemen, for your patronage, and also for 
your recommendations, gentlemen, whenever additional 
assistance in waiting is required. 1 hope, gentlemen, I 
give satisfaction." 
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“ No, you don’t, Sir,” said Mr. Tuckle. “ Very far from 
It, Sir.” 

“ We consider you an inattentive reskel,” said the 
gentleman in the orange plusli. 

“ And a low thief,” added the gentleman in the green- 
foil smalls. 

“ And an unroclaimablo blaygaird,” added the gentle¬ 
man m purple. 

The poor greengrocer bowed very humbly while those 
little epithets were bestowed upon him, in the true spirit 
of the very smallest tyranny; and when everybody had 
said .something to show hi.s superiority, Mr. Tuckle pro¬ 
ceeded to carve the log of mutton, and to help the com¬ 
pany. 

This important business of the evening had hardly 
commenced when the door was thrown briskly open, and 
another gentleman in a light-blue suit, and leaden 
buttons, made his appearance. 

‘‘Against the rules,” said Mr. Tuckle. ‘‘‘Too lato, too 
late.” 

‘‘ No, no ; positively I couldn’t help it,” said the gentle¬ 
man in blue. ‘‘ I appeal to the company—an affair of 
gallantry now—an appintment at tlie theaytor.” 

“ Oh, that indeed,” .said the gentleman in the orange 
plush. 

“ Yes; raly now, honour bright,” said the man in blue. 
‘‘ I made a promeso to fetch our youngest daughter at 
half-past ten, and she is such an uncauminly fine gal, 
that 1 raly hadn’t the art to disappint her. No offence 
to the present company, Sir, but a petticut. Sir,—a petti- 
cut. Sir, is irrevokoable.” 

‘‘ 1 begin to suspect there’s something in that quarter,” 
said Tuckle, as the new comer took his seat next Sam. 
‘‘ I’ve remarked once or twice, that she leans very 
heavy on your shoulder when she gets in and out of the 
carriage.” 

‘‘ Oh raly, raly, Tuckle, you shouldn’t,” said the man 
in blue. ‘‘ It’s not fair. I may have said to one or two 
friends that she was a very divine croochuro, and had 
refused one or two offers without any hobvus cause, but 
—no, no, no, indeed, Tuckle—before strangers, too—it’s not 
right—you shouldn’t. Delicacy, ray dear friend, delicacy.” 
And the man in blue, pulling up his neckerchief, and 
adjusting his coat cuffs, nodded and frowned as if there 
were more behind which lie could say if he liked^but w'as 
bound in honour to suppress. 

The man in blue being a light-haired, stiff-necked, free- 
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and-easy sort of footman, with a swaggering air and pert 
face, had attracted Jlr. Weller’s especial attention at first, 
but when he began to come out in this way, Sam felt 
more than ever disposed to cultivate his acquaintance; 
so he launched himself into the conversation at once, 
with characteristic independence. 

“ Your health, Sir,” said Sam. ” I like your conwersa- 
tion much. I think it’s wery pretty." 

At this the man m blue smiled as if it were a compli¬ 
ment he wa^ well used to, but looked approvingly on Sam 
at the same time, and said lie hoped he should bo better 
acquainted with him, for without any ilattery at all ho 
seemed to have the makings of a very nice fellow about 
him—just the man after his own heart. 

‘‘You’re wery good. Sir,” said Sam. ‘‘What a lucky 
feller you are.” 

‘‘How do you mean?” inquired the gentleman in 
bine. 

“That ’ero, young lady,” replied Sara. “She knows 
wot’s wot, she does. Ah, T see.” Mr. Weller closed one 
eye, and shook his head from side to side in a manner 
which was liighly gratifying to the personal vanity of the 
gentleman in blue. 

“I’m afraid you’re a cunning fellow, Mr. Weller,” said 
that individual. 

“ No, no,” said Sam. “ I leave all that ’ere to you. It's 
a great deal more m your way than mine, as thegen’l’m’n 
on the right side o’ the garden vail said to the man on the 
wrong 'un, ven the mad hull wos a-eomm’ up the lane.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Weller,” said the gentleman in blue, 
“ I think she has remarked my air and manner, Mr. 
Weller.’'’ 

“ I should think she couldn’t wery well be off o’ that,’’ 
said Sam. 

“ Have you any little thing of that kind in hand. Sir ?’’ 
inquired the favoured gentleman in blue, drawing a tooth¬ 
pick from his waistcoat pocket. 

“ No*"' exactly,” said Sam. “ There’s no daugliters at 
my place, else o’ course I should ha’ made up to vuu on 
’em. As it is, I don’t think I can do vith any thin’ under a 
female markis. I might take up with a young ’ooman o’ 
large property as hadn’t a title, if she made wery fierce 
love to me—not else.” 

“ Of course not, Mr. Weller,’’ said the gentleman in 
blue, “ one can’t bo troubled, you know; and we know, 
Mr. Weller—we, who are men of the world —that a good 
uniform must work its way with the women, sooner or 
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later. In fact, that's the only thing, between you and I, 
that makes the service worth entering into." 

“Just so/’ said Sam. “That’s it, o’ course.” 

When this confidential dialogue had gone thus far, 
glasses were placed round, and every gentleman ordered 
what he liked host, before the public house shut up. The 
gentleman in blue and the man in orange, who were the 
chief exquisites of the party, ordered “cold stub and 
water,” but witli the others, gm and water sweet, appeared 
to be thf3 favourite beverage. Sam called tlio greengrocer a 
“ desp’rate willin,” and ordered a laigo bowl of punch— 
two circumstances which seemed to raise him very much, 
in the opinion of the selections. 

“ rrentlemon,” said the man in hluo, with an air of the 
most consummate dandyism, “I’ll give you the ladies; 
como.” 

“ Hear, hoar ^ ” said Sam. “ The young missises." 

Hero there was a loud cry of “Order," and Mr. John 
Smaukor, as the gentleman who liad introduced Mr, 
Weller into that comfiany, begged to inform him that 
the word ho had just made use of, was unparliamentary. 

“Which word was tliat ’ere, Sir?" inquired Sam. 

“Missises, Sir," replied Mr. John Smauker, with an 
alarming frown. “ Wo don’t recognise such distinctions 
hero." 

“Oh, wery good," said Sam; “then I’ll amend the 
obserwation, and call ’em the dear creoturs, if Blazes vill 
allow me." 

Some doubt ajipeared to exist in the mind of the gentle¬ 
man in the groen-foil smalls, whether the chairman could 
be legally appealed to, as “Blazes,” but as tbo company 
seemed more disposed to stand upon their own rights than 
his, the question was not raised. The man with the 
cocked hat, breathed sliort, and looked long at Sam, but 
apparently thouglit it as well to say nothing in case he 
should got the worst of it, ^ 

After a short silence, a gentleman in an embroidered 
coat reaching down to his heols, and a waistcoat of the 
same which kept one half of his logs warm, stirred his 
gin and water with great energy, and putting himself upon 
his feet, all at once, by a violent effort, said he was desirous 
of offering a few remarks to the company, whereupon the 
person in the cocked hat had no doubt that the company 
would be very happy to hear any remarks that the man 
in the long coat might wish to offer. 

“I feel a great delicacy, gentlemen, in coming for’ard," 
said the man in the long coat, “ having the misforchune 
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to be a coachman, and being only admitted as a honorary 
member of these agreeable svvarroys, but I do feel myself 
bound, gentlemen—drove into a corner, if I may use the 
expression—to make known an afflicting circumstance 
which hascometo my knowledge; winch has happened 
I may say within tlio soap of my every day contemplation. 
Gentlemen, our friend Mr. Whiffers (everybody looked at 
the individual in orange), our friend Mr. Whiffors has 
resigned-*' 

Universal astonishment foil upon the lioarors. Kaoh 
gentleman looked in his nciglibour's face, and then trans¬ 
ferred his glance to the upstanding coachman. 

" You may well be sappansed, gentlemen," said the 
coachman. “I will not wenchuro to state the reasons of 
this irropairabel loss to the service, but I will beg Mr. 
Whiffer.'^ to state them himself, for the improvement and 
imitation of his admiring friends." 

The suggestion being loudly approved of, Mr. Whiffers 
explained. He said he certainly could have wished to 
have continued to hold the appointment which ho had 
just resigned. The uniform was extremely rich and ex¬ 
pensive, the females of the family was most agreeable, 
and the duties of the situation was not, ho was bound to 
say, too heavy; the principal service that was required of 
him, being, tliat he should look out of the hall window as 
much as possible, m company witli another gentleman, 
who had also resigned. He could have wished to have 
spared that company tlie painful and disgusting detail on 
which he was about to enter, but as the explanation bad 
been demanded of him, he had no alternative but to state, 
boldly and distinctly, that he had been required to eat 
cold meat. 

It is impossible to conceive the disgust which this 
avowal awakened in the bosoms of the hearers. Loud cries 
of “Shame,” mingled with groans and hisses, prevailed 
for a quarter of an hour at 1 ast. 

Mr. Whiffers then added that he feared a portion of 
this outrage might bo traced to his own forbearing and 
accommodating disposition. He had a distinct recollection 
of having once consented to eat salt butter, and he had, 
moreover, on an occasion of sudden sickness in the house, 
BO far forgotten himself as to carry a coal scuttle up to the 
second floor. Ho trusted ho had not lowered himself in 
t^e good opinion of his friends by tliis frank confession of 
his faults; and he hoped the promptness with which ^ 
had resented the last unmanly outrage on his feelings, tc 
which he had referred, would reinstate him in their good 
opinion^ if he had. 
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Mr, Whiflers' address was responded to, with a shout of 
admiration, and the health of the interesting martyr was 
drunk in a most enthusiastic manner; for this, the martyr 
returned thanks, and proposed their visitor, Mr. Weller— 
a gentleman whom he had not tlie pleasure of an intimate 
acquaintance with, but who was the friend of Mr, John 
Smauker, which was a sufficient letter of recommendation 
to any society of gentlemen whatever, or wherever. On 
this account he sliould have been disposed to liavo given 
Mr. Weller’s health with all the honours, if his friends 
had been drinking wine, but as they wore taking spirits 
just by way of a cliange; and as it might be inconvenient 
to empty a tumbler at every toast, ho should propose that 
the honours be understood. 

At the conclusion of tins speech, everybody took* a sip 
out of their tumblers in lionour of Sam . and Sam having 
ladled out, and drunk, two full glasses of punch ui honour 
of himself, returned thanks in a neat speech. 

“ Wery much obliged to you, old fellers,” said Sam, 
ladling away at the punch in the most unembarrassed 
manner possible, ** for tins hero compliment; wich, cornin’ 
from 8i(di a quarter, is wory overvolmm'. I’ve heerd a 
good deal on you as a-body, but I vill say, that I never 
thought you was sich uncommon nice men as I find you 
air. 1 only lioiio you’ll take care o’ yourselves, and not 
compromise nothin’ o’ your dignity, winch is a wery 
charmin’ thing to see, when one's out a-walkm’, and has 
always made mo wery happy to look at, ever since 1 was 
a buy about half as high as the brass-headed stick o’ my 
wory respectable friend, Blazes, there. As to the wictim 
of oppression in the suit o’ brimstone, all 1 can say of him 
is, that I hope he’ll get jist as good a berth as ho diserves ; 
in vich case it’s wory little cold swarry as over he’ll be 
troubled with agin.” 

Here Sam sat down with a pleasant smile, and his 
speech having been vociferously applauded, the company 
broke up. 

“ Wy, you don’t mean to say you’re a-goiu’, old feller,” 
said Sam Weller to his friend Mr. John Smauker. 

“I must indeed,” said Mr. Smauker; “I promised 
Bantam.” 

“Oh, wory well,” said Sam; “that’s another thing. 
P’r’aps lie'd resign if you disappointed him. You ain’t 
a-goin’. Blazes?” 

“ Yes, I am,” said the man with the cocked hat. ^ • 

“ Wot, and leave three quarters of a bowl of punch be¬ 
hind you ! " said Sam ; “ nonsense, set down agin.” 

32 
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Mr. Tuckle wa8 not proof against this invitation. He 
laid aside the cocked hat and stick which ho had just 
taken up, and said ho would have one glass just for good 
fellowship’s sake. 

As the gentleman in blue went homo the same way as 
Mr. Tuckle, lie was prevailed upon to stop too. When 
the punch was about half gone, Sam ordered in some 
oysters from the greengrocer’s shop; and the effect of 
both was so extremely exhilarating, tliat Mr. Tuckle, 
dressed out with the cocked hat and stick, danced the frog 
hornpipe among the shells on the table, while the gentle¬ 
man in blue played an accompaniment upon an ingenious 
musical instrument fonned of a hair comb and a curl¬ 
paper. At last, when the punch was all gone, and the 
night nearly so, they sallied forth to see each other home. 
Mr. Tuckle no sooner got into the open air, than he was 
seized with a sudden desire to ho on the curbstone; Sam 
thought it would be a pity to contradict him, and so let 
him have his own way. As the cocked hat would have 
been spoilt if'loft there, Sam very considerately flattened 
it down on the head of the gentleman in blue, and 
putting the big stick in his hand, propped him up against 
his own street-door, rang the bell, and walked quietly 
home. 

At a much earlier hour next morning than his usual 
time of rising, Mr. Pickwick walked down stairs completely 
dressed and rang the bell. 

“Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, when Mr. Weller appeared 
in reply to the summons, “ shut the door.” 

Mr. Weller did so. 

“There was an unfortunate occurrence here, last night, 
Sam," ?aid Mr. Pickwick, “ which gave Mr. Winkle some 
cause to apprehend violence from Mr. Dowler.” 

“ So I’ve heerd from the old lady down stairs, Sir,” re¬ 
plied Sam. 

“ And I’m sorry to say, Sara,” continued Mr. Pickwick, 
with a most perplexed countenance, “ that in dread of this 
violence, Mr. Winkle has gone away.” 

“Gone avayl ” said Sam. 

“ Left the house early this morning without the slightest 
previous communication with me,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 
“ And is gone I know not where.” 

“He should ha’ stopped and fought it out, Sir,” replied 
Sara, contemptuously. “ It vouldn’t take much to settle 
.*/hat 'ere Dowler, Sir,” 

“ Wl^ll, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ I may have my 
doubts of his great bravery and determination, also, But 
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howovor that may bo, ^Ir. Winkle ia gone. He must bo 
found, Bam—found and brought back to me.” 

“ And s’poso he von’t come back. Sir,” said Sam. 

“ Ho must be made, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Who's to do it, Sir'^” inquired Sam with a smile. 

“ You,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Weiy good. Sir.” 

With tbe.se words Mr. Weller left the room, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards was heard to shut the street door. 
In two hours’ time lie returned with as much coolness as 
if ho had been dcspatidied on the most ordinary message 
possible, and brought the information that an individual 
in every respect answering Mr. Winkle's description, had 
gone over to Pristol that morning, by the branch^coach 
from the lioyal Hotel. 

“Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, grasping his hand, “you’re 
a capital follow; an invaluable fellow. You must follow 
him, Sam.” 

“Ccrt’nly, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“The instant you discover him, write to me immedi¬ 
ately, Sam,” said Mr. F^ickwick. “If he attempts to run 
away from you, knock him down, or lock him up. You 
have my full authority, Sam.” 

“ I’ll be weiy careful. Sir,” icjoined Sam. 

“ You'll tell him,” said Mr. Ihekwiek, “ that I aiq highly 
excited, highly displeased, and naturally indignant at the 
very extraoidinary course he has thought proper to 
pursue.” 

“I will. Sir,” replied Sam. 

“You’ll tell him,” said Mr. Pickwick, “that if he does 
not come back to this very house, with you, ho will eomo 
back with me, for 1 will come and fetch him.” * 

“I’ll mention that ’ere, .Sir,” rejoined Sam. 

“You think you can find him, Sam?” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, looking earnestly in his face. 

“ Oh, I’ll find him if he’s an^ vere,” rejoined Sam, with 
groat confidence. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Pickwick. “Then the sooner 
you go the bettor.” 

With those instructions Mr. Pickwick placed a sum of 
money in the hands of Ins faithful servitor, and ordered 
him to start for Bristol immediately, in pursuit of the 
fugitive. 

Sam put a few nocossarios in a carpet bag, and was 
ready for starting. Ho stopped when he had got fo the* 
end of the passage, and walking quietly back, thrust his 
head in at the parlour door. 
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“ Sir,” whispered Sam. 

“Well, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I fully understands my instructions, do I, Sir ?” in¬ 
quired Sam. 

“I hope so,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ It’s reg’larly understood about the knockin’ down, is 
it. Sir?” inquired Sam. 

“ Perfectly,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “ Thoroughly. Do 
what you think necessary. You have my orders.” 

Sara gave a nod of intelligence, and withdrawing his 
head from the door, sot forth on his pilgrimage with a 
light heart. 


" CHAPTER XXXVII 

now MR WINKLE, WHEN HE STEPPED OUT OF THE 
FRYING-PAN WALKED GEN'I'LY AND COMFORT¬ 
ABLY INTO THE FIRE 

rilHE ill-starred gentleman who had been the unfortu- 
1 nato cause of tlie unusual noise and disturbance 
which alarmed the inhabitants of the Royal Crescent in 
manner and form already described, after passing a night 
of great confusion and anxiety, left the roof beneath which 
his friends still slumbered, bound he knew not whither. 
The excellent and considerate feelings which prompted 
Mr. Winkle to take this step can never be too highly 
appreciated or too warmly extolled. “ If ”—reasoned 
Mr. Winkle with himself—“if this Dowler attempts (as I 
have no doubt he will) to carry into execution his throat 
of personal violence against myself, it will bo incumbent 
on mo "to call him out. He has a wife; that wife is 
attached to, and dependent on him. Heavens I If I 
should kill him in the blindness of my wrath, what would 
be my feelings ever afterwards ! ” This painful con¬ 
sideration operated so powerfully on the feelings of the 
humane young man, as to cause his knees to knock 
together, and his countenance to exhibit alarming mani- 
festa'ions of inward emotion. Impelled by these re¬ 
flections, he grasped his carpet-bag, and creeping stealthily 
down stairs, shut the detestable street-door with as little 
noise as possible, and walked off. Bonding liis steps 
towards the Royal Hotel, he found a coach on the point 
of starting for Bristol; and thinking Bristol as good a 
"place/or his purpose as any other he could go to, mounted 
on the box, and reached his place of destination in such 
time as the pair of horses, who went the whole stage and 
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back again twice a day or more, could be reasonably 
supposed to arrive there. 

He took up his quarters at The Bush ; and designing to 
postpone any communication by letter with Mr. Pickwick 
until it was probable that Mr. Dowlor’s wrath might have 
in some degree evaporated, walked forth to view the city, 
which struck him as being a shade more dirty than any 
place ho had ever seen. Having inspected the docks and 
shipping, and viewed the cathedral, he inquired his way 
to Clifton, and being directed thither, took the route which 
was pointed out to him. But, as the pavements of Bristol 
are not the widest or cleanest upon caith, so its streets 
are not altogether the siraightost or least intricate; and 
Mr. Winkle being greatly pu/iZled by their manifold wind¬ 
ings and twistings, looked about him for a decent shop 
in which he could apply afresh for counsel and instruction. 
His eye fell upon a nowly-paintod tenement which had 
boon recently con\orted into something between a shop 
and a private-house, and wliich a red lamp, projecting 
over the fan light of the street-door, would hilve suihciently 
announced as the residence of a medical practitioner, 
oven if the word “Surgery” had not been inscribed m 
golden characters on a wainscot ground, above the window 
of what, in times bygone, had been the front parlour. 
Thinking this an eligible place wherein to make his in¬ 
quiries, Mr. Winkle stepped into the little shop where the 
gilt-labelled drawers and bottles wore ; and finding nobody 
there, knocked with a half-crown on the counter, to attract 
the attention of anybody who might happen to bo in the 
back parlour, wliich he judged to be the innermost 
and peculiar sanctum of the establishment, from the 
repetition of the word surgery on the door—pajnted in 
white letters this time, by way of taking off the sameness. 

At the first knock, a sound, as of persons fencing with 
fire-irons, which had until now been very audible, suddenly 
ceased; and at the .second, a studious-looking young 
gentleman in green spectachis, with a very large book in 
his hand, glided quietly into tlie shop, and stopping be¬ 
hind the counter, requested to know tlio visitor’s pleasure. 
“ I am sorry to trouble you, Sir,” said Mr. Winkle, “ but 

will you have the goodness to direct mo to-” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha t ” roared the studious young gentleman, 
throwing the largo book up into the air, and catching it 
with groat dexterity at the very moment when it threatened 
to smash to atoms all the bottles on the counter. “ Hore’^ 
a start! ” » 

There was, without doubt; for Mr. Winkle was so very 
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much astonished at the extraordinary behaviour of the 
medical gentleman, that he involuntarily retreated to¬ 
wards the door, and looked very much disturbed at his 
strange reception. 

“ What, don’t you know me ? " said the medical gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr. Winkle murmured, in reply, that ho had not that 
pleasure. 

“ Why then," said the medical gentleman, “ there are 
hopes for mo yet; I may attend half the old women in 
Bristol if I’ve decent luck. Get out, you mouldy old 
villain, get out I’’ With this adjuration, which was 
addressed to the large book, the medical gentleman kicked 
the volume with remarkable agility to the further end of 
the shop, and pulling off his green spectacles, grinned the 
identical grin of Robert Sawyer, Ksiiuire, formerly of (duy’s 
Hospital in the Borough, with a private residence in fjant- 
street. 

“ You don’t mean to say you weren’t down upon mo ! " 
said Mr. Boh Sawyer, shaking Mr. Winkle’s hand with 
friendly warmth. 

"Upon my word I was nob,” replied Mr. Winkle, re¬ 
turning the pressure. 

"I wonder you didn’t see the name,” said Bob Sawyer, 
calling bis friend’s attention to the outer door, on which, 
in the same white paint, were traced tlie words " .Sawyer, 
late Nockomorf.’’ 

"It never caught my eye,” returned Mr, Winkle. 

" Lord, if I had known who you were, I should have 
rushed out, and caught you in my arms,” said Bob 
Sawyer; “but upon my life, I tliought you were the 
King’s-taxes.” 

"No!” said Mr. Winkle. 

"I did indeed,” re.spondcd Bob Sawyer, “and I was 
just going to say that I wasn’t at homo, but if you’d leave 
a message I’d be sure to give it to myself; for ho don’t 
know me, no more does tlio Ijighting and Paving. I think 
the Church-rates guesses who I am, and 1 know the 
Water-works does, because I drew a tooth of his, when I 
first came down hero —But come in, come in.” Chatter¬ 
ing iu this way, Mr. Bob Sawyer pushed Mr. Winkle into 
the back room, where, amusing him.self by boring little 
circular cayerns in the chimney-piece with a red-hot poker, 
sat no less a person that Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

, "Well,” said Mr. Winkle, "this is indeed a pleasure 
that I' did not expect. What a yery nice place you have 
here I ” 
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" Pretty well, pretty well,” replied Bob Sawyer. '* I 
pasned soon after that precious party, and my friends 
came down with the needful for this business; 30 T put 
on a black suit of clothes and a pair of spectacles, and 
came here, to look as solemn as I could.” 

“ And a very snug little business you have, no doubt ? ” 
said Mr. Winkle, knowingly. 

"Very,” replied Bob Sawyer. "So snug, that at the 
end of a few years you might put all the profits in a wine 
glass, and cover ’em over with a gooseberry leaf.” 

“You cannot surely mean that?" said Mr. Winkle. 
“The stock itself-” 

“Dummies, my dear boy,” said Bob Sawyer; “half 
the drawers have got nothing In ’em, and the other half 
don’t open.” 

“Nonsense'” said Mr. Winkle. 

“Fact—honour'” returned Bob Sawyer, stepping out 
into the shop, and demonstrating the voracity of the asser¬ 
tion by divers hard pulls at the little gilt knobs on the 
counterfeit drawers. “ Hardly anything roal in the shop 
but the leeches, and Oioy are secondhand.” 

“ t shouldn’t have thought it! ” exclaimed Mr. Winkle, 
much surpri.sed. 

“I hope not,” replied. Bob Sawyer, “else where’s the 
use of appearances, eh? But what will you take? Do 
as w(! do ’> -that s right. Ben, my fine fellow, put your 
hand into the cupboard, and bring out the patent digester.” 

Mr. Benjamin Allen smiled his readiness, and produced 
from the closet at his elbow a black bottle half full of 
brandy. 

“ You don’t take water, of course? ” said Bob Sawyer. 

“ Thank you,” replied l\Tr. Winkle. “ It’s rather early : 
I should like to qualify it, if you have no objectieJn.” 

“ None in the least, if you can reconcile it to your con¬ 
science,” replied Bob Sawyer; tossing off, as he spoke, 
a glass of the liquor with great relish.—“ Ben, the pip¬ 
kin.” , 

Mr. Benjamin Allen drew forth from the same hiding- 
place a small brass pipkin, which Bob Sawyer observed 
he prided himself upon, particularly, because it looked so 
business-like. The water in the professional pipkin 
having been made to boil, in course of time, by various 
little shovels-full of coal, which Mr. Bob Sawyer took out 
of a practicable window-seat, labelled “ Soda Water,” Mr. 
Winkle adulterated his brandy; and the conversation was 
Ixicoming general, when it was interrupted by the cijtrancb 
into the shop of a boy, in a sober grey livery and a gold- 
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laced hat, with a small covered basket under his arm, 
whom Mr. Bob Sawyer immediately hailed with, "Tom, 
you vagabond, come here.” 

The boy presented himself accordingly. 

"You’ve been stopping to over all the posts in Bristol, 
you idle young scamp ! ” said IMr. Boh Sawyer. 

“No, Sir, I haven’t,” replied the boy. 

"You had better not!” said Mr. Bob Sawyer, with a 
threatening aspeet. “ Who do you suppose will ever 
employ a professional man, when they see Ins boy playing 
at marbles in the gutter, or flying the garter in the horse- 
road ^ Have you no feeling for your profession, you 
groveller‘s Did you leave all the mediciuo'’ ” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“The powders for the ehild, at the large house with the 
new filmily, and the pills to he taken four times a day at 
the ill-tempered old gentleman’s with the gouty log? ” 
“Yes, Sir.’’ 

“Then shut the door, and mind the shop,’’ 

“Como,” sgid Mr. Winkle, as the boy retired, “things 
are not quite so bad as you would have rno bcdievo, either. 
There is soine mediemo to be sent out ” 

Mr. Bob Sawyer peeped into the shop to see that no 
stranger was within hearing, and leaning forward to Mr. 
Winkle, said, in a low tone— 

“ Ho leaves it all at the wrong houses.” 

Mr. Winkle looked perplexed, and Bob Sawyer and hia 
friend laughed. 

“ Don’t you see” said Bob; “ho goes up to a house, 
rings the area bell, pokes a packet of mcdieine without a 
direction into the servant’s hand, and walks oil. Servant 
takes it into the dinmg-parlour ; master opens it, and reads 
the label', ‘ Draught to be taken at bedtime—pills as before 
—lotion as usual— the powder. From Sawyer’s, late 
Nockemorf’s. Physicians’ prescriptions carefully pre¬ 
pared ’ ; and all the rest of it. Shows it to his wife— aJui 
reads the label; it goes down to tlio servants— tJmj read 
the label. Next day the iVoy calls. ‘Very sorry—his 
mistake—immense business—groat many parcels to de¬ 
liver—Mr. Sawyer’s compliments—late Nockeraorf.’ 
The name gets known, and that’s the thing, my boy, in 
the medical way, bless your heart, old fellow, it’s better 
than all the advertising in the world. We have got one 
four-ounce bottle that’s been to half the houses in Bristol, 
and hasn’t done yet.” 

' “ De^r me, I see,” observed Mr. Winkle; “ what an 
excellent plan I ” 
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“Oh, Bon and I havo hit upon a dozen such,” replied 
Bob Sawyer, with groat gleo. “The lamplighter has 
oighteenpeiice a week to pull the night-bell for ten 
minutes, every time he comes round ; and my boy always 
rushes into church just before tlio psalms, when the people 
have got nothing to do but look about *em, and calls me 
out, with liorror and dismay depicted on his countenance, 
‘ Bless rnv soul,* everybody says, ‘ somebody taken 
suddenly ill » Sawyer, late Nockomorf, sent for. What 
a business that young man has 1 * ” 

At the termination of tins dischjsure of some of the 
mysteries of medicine, Mr. Bob Sawyer and his friend, 
f^en Allen, throw themselves back in thoir respective 
chairs, and laughed boisterously. When tlicy had en¬ 
joyed tlio joke to their hearts’ content, the discourse 
changed to topics in which Mr. Winkle was moro im¬ 
mediately interested. 

Wo think we liavc hinted olscwhero, tliat Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin Allen had a way of bottoming sentimental after 
brandy. The case is not a peculiar one, rfis we ourself 
can testify having, on a few occasions, had to deal with 
patients who havo been allhctod in a similar manner. 
At tins precise period of his existence, Mr. Benjamin 
Allen had perhaps a greater predisposition to inaudlinism 
than ho had ever known before ; the cause of which malady 
was bnefly this. had been staying nearly tlirce weeks 
with Mr. Bob Sawyer; Mr. Bob Sawder was not remark¬ 
able for toin{)er:ince, nor was Mi. Benjamin Allen for the 
ownership of a very strong liead ; and tlie consequence 
was, that, dunng the whole space of time just mentioned, 
Mr. Benjamin Allen had been wavering between intoxica¬ 
tion partial and intoxication complete. 

“ My dear friend,” said ^Ir, Hoii Allen, taking advantage 
of Mr. Bob Sawyer’s temporary absence behind the counter, 
whither lie had retired to dispense some of the secondliand 
leeches, previously referred to, “ my dear friend I am very 
miserable.” 

Mr. Winkle professed Ills heartfelt regret to hoar it, and 
begged to know whether he could do anything to alleviate 
the sorrows of the suffering student. 

“Nothing, my dear boy—nothing,” said Bon. “You 
recollect Arabella, Winkle—my sister Arabella—a little 
girl, Winkle, with black oye.s—when wo wore down at 
Wardle’s? 1 don’t know whether you happened to notice 
her—a nice little girl, Winkle. Perhaps my features may 
recall her countenance to your rocollection ?” 

Mr. Winkle required nothing to recall the charming 
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Arabella to his mind; and it was rather fortunate that he 
did not, for the features of lj.er brother Benjamin would 
unquestionably have proved* but an indifferent refresher 
to his memory. He answered, with as much calmness as 
he could assume, that he perfectly remembered the young 
lady referred to, and sincerely trusted she was in good 
health. 

“ Our friend Bob is a delightful fellow. Winkle,” was 
the only reply of Mr. Ben Allen. 

“Very,” said Mr. Winkle, not much relishing this close 
connection of the two names. 

“ I designed ’em for each other; they were made for 
each other, sent into the world for each other, born for 
each other, Winkle,” said Mr. Ben Allen, setting down 
his gl?,ss with great emphasis. “ There’s a special destiny 
in the matter, my dear Sir; there’s only five years’ differ¬ 
ence between 'em, and both their birthdays are in August.” 

Mr. Winkle was too anxious to hear what was to follow, 
to express much wonderment at this extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance, 1 larvellous as it was ; so Mr. Ben Allen, a^tor 
a tear or two, went on to say, that, notwithstanding all 
his esteem and respect and veneration for his friend^ 
Arabella had unaccountably and undutifully evinced 
most determined antipathy to his person. 

“ And I think,” said Mr. Ben Allen, in conclusion, “ I 
think there’s a prior attachment.” 

“ Have you any idea who the object of it may bo 2.'^. 
asked Mr, Winkle, with great trepidation. 

Mr. Ben Allen seized the poker, flourished it, in a w^r^ 
like manner above his head, inflicted a savage blow on an 
imaginary skull, and wound up by saying, in a very 
expressive manner, that he only wished he could guess 
—that was all. 

“ I’d show him what I thought of him,” said Mr. Ben 
Allen, And round went the poker again more fiercely 
than before. 

All this, was of course v'^ry soothing to the feelingaef 
Mr. Winkle, who remained silent for a few minutes; but 
a\ length mustered up resolution to inquire whether Miss 
Allen was in Kent. 

'“No, no,” said Mr. Ben Allen, laying aside the poker, 
and looking very cunning; “ I didn’t think Wardle’s 
exactly the place for a headstrong girl; so, as I am her 
natural protector and guardian, our parents being dead, 
,1 have brought her down into this part of the country to 
spend a few months at an old aunt’s, in a nice, dull, close 
place. I think that will cure her, my boy; and if it doesn’t, 
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1*11 take her abroad for a little while, ahd see what that’ll 
do.” 

” Oh, the aunb’a is in Bristol, is it ? ” faltered Mr. 
Winkle. 

No, no—not in Bristol,” replied Mr. Ben Allen, jerlpng^ 
his thumb over the right shoulder : ” over that way—down 
there. But, hush, here’s Bob. Not a word, my dfear 
friend—not a word.” 

Short as this conversation was, it roused in Mr, Winkle 
the highest degree of excitement and anxiety. The sus- 
peoted prior attachment rankled in his heart. Could 
he be the object of it? Could it be for him that the fair 
Arabella had looked scornfully on the sprightly Bob 
Sitwyer, or had he a successful rival ? He determined 
to see her, cost what it mightbut here an insurmoujitable 
objection presented itself, for whether the explanatory 
“ over that way,” and “down there,” of Mr. Ben Allen, 
meant three miles off, or thirty, or three hundred, he 
could in no wise guess. 

But he had no opportunity of pondering "over his love 
just then, for Bob Sawyer’s return was the immediate 
precursor of the arrival of a meat pie from the baker’s, of 
which that gentleman insisted on his staying to partake. 
The cloth was laid by an occasional charwoman, w^o 
officiated in the capacity of Mr. Bob Sawyer’s housekeeper; 
and a third knife and fork having been borrowed from the 
mother' of the boy in the grey livery (for Mr. Sawyer’s 
domestic arrangements were as yet conducted on a 
limited scale), they sat down to dinner; the beer being 
served up, as Mr. Sawyer remarked, “ in its native pewter.” 

After dinner, Mr. Bob Sawyer ordered in the largest 
mortar in the shop, and proceeded to brew a peeking 
jorum of rum-punch therein, stirring up and amalgamating 
the materials with a pestle in a very creditable and 
apothQoa.ry-like manner. Mr. Sawyer being a bacheJ.Qr. 
had 6nly one tumbler in the house, which was assi^ed 
to Mr. Winkle as a compliment to the visitor, Mr. ^en 
AlMn being accommodated with a funnel with a cork in 
th% narrow end, and Bob Sawyer contenting hitpself 
with one of those wide-lipped crystal vessels inscribed 
witlh a variety of cabalistic characters. In which chemists 
are wont to measure out their liquid drugs in compounding 
presc^ptions. These preliminaries adjusted, the punch 
was tasted; and pronounced excellent; and it having been 
arranged that Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen should oe.cou^ 
sidered ali liberty to fill twice to Mr. Winkle’s once, they 
started fair, with great satisfaotioa and good-fellowship. 
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There was no singing, because Mr. Bob Sawyer said it 
wouldn’t look professional ; but to make amends for this 
deprivation there was so much talking and laughing that 
it might have been hoard, and very lil-oly was, at the end 
of the street: which conversation materially lightened the 
hours and improved the mind of Mr. Bob Sawyer’s boy, 
who, instead of devoting tlie evening to his ordinary 
occupation of writing his name on the counter, and rub¬ 
bing it out again, peeped through the glass door, and thus 
listened and looked on, at tho same time. 

The mirth of Mr. Boh Sawyer was rapidly ripening 
into the furious, Afr. Ben Allen was fast relapsing into 
the sentimental, and tho punch had well nigli disappeared 
altogether, when tho hoy hastily lumiing in, announced 
that a young woman had just come over, to say that 
Sawyer late Nockemorf was wanted directly, a couple of 
streets off. This broke up the party. Air Bob Sawyer 
understanding tho message after sonu' twenty repetitions, 
tied a wet cloth round his head to sober himself, and 
having partially sueceeded, put on his green spectacles 
and issued forth. Resisting all entieaties to stay till he 
came liack, and finding it (juite impossible to engage Mr. 
Ben Allen in any intelligible conversation on the subject 
nearest his lieart, or indeed on any other, Mr. Winkle 
took his departure, and returned to The Bush. 

The anxiety of his mind, and tire numerous meditations 
which Arabella had awakened, prevented his share of the 
mortar of punch producing tliat effect upon him which 
it would have had, under other circumstances. So, after 
taking a glass of soda-water and brandy at tho bar, ho 
turned into the coffee-room, dispirited rather than elevated 
by the,occurrences of the evening. 

Sitting in front of tho fire, with his back towards him, 
was a tallish gentleman in a great-coat: the only other 
occupant of tho room. It was rather a cool evening for 
tho season of tho year, and the gentleman drew his chair 
aside to afford the new corner a sight of the fire. What 
were Mr. Winkle's feelings when, in so doing, he disclosed 
to view tho face and figure of the vindictive and sanguin¬ 
ary Dowler! 

Mr. Winkle’s first impulse was to give a violent pull at 
the nearest boll-handle, but that unfortunately happened 
to be immediately behind Mr. Dowler’s head. He had 
made one step towards it, before ho chocked himself. As 
he did so, Mr. Dowler very hastily drew back. 

‘ M -. Winkle, Sir. Bo calm. Don’t strike me. I won’t 
bear it. A blow! Never,” said Mr. Dowler, looking 
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mookor than Mr. Winklo had expected in a gentleman 
of his ferocity, 

“A blow, Sir'^” stammered Mr. Winklo. 

“ A blow, Sir,” replied Dowler. “ Compose your feelings. 
Sit down. Hear me.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Winklo, trembling from head to foot, 
“ before I consent to sit down beside, or opposite you, 
without the presence of a waiter, 1 must be secured by 
some further understanding. You used a threat against 
me last night, Sir—a dreadful throat, Sir.” Here Mr. 
Winkle turned very pale indeed, and stopped short, 

” I did,” said Dowler, with a countenance almost as 
white as ]\Ir. Winkle’s. ‘‘Circumstances were suspicious. 
They have been oxplamedt I respect your bravery. 
Your feeling is upright. Conscious innocence, ‘fhero’a 
my hand. Grasp it.” 

‘‘ Heally, Sir,” said iMr. Winklo, hesitating whether to 
give hia hand or not, and almost fearing that it was 
demanded in order that he might be taken*at an advan¬ 
tage, ‘‘really, Sir, 1-” 

‘‘I know what you mean,” interposed Dowler. “You 
feel aggrieved. Very natural. So should I. I was wrong. 
I beg your pardon, lie friendly. Forgue me." With 
this, Dowler fairly forced his hand upon IMr. Winklo, and 
shaking it with the utmost vehemence, declared lie was a 
fellow of extreme spirit, and ho had a lugher opinion of 
him than over. 

“Now,” said Dowler, “sit down. Relate it all. How 
did you find mo ? When did you follow Be frank. Tell 
me.” 

“It's quite accidental,” replied ^Tr. Winkle, greatly 
perplexed by the cuiious and unexpected naturi? of the 
interview, “Quite.” 

“ Glad of it,” said Dowler. “ I woke this morning. I 
had forgotten my threat. T laughed at the accident. 1 
felt friendly. I said so,” 

“ To whom?” inquired Mr. Winkle. 

“ To Mrs, Dowler. ‘ You made a vow,’ said she. ‘ I 
did,’ said I. ‘ It was a rash one,’ said she. ‘ It was,’ said 
I, ‘ I’ll apologise. Where is he ? ’ ” 

“ Who?” inquired Mr. Winkle. 

“ You,” replied Dowler. “‘I went down stairs. You 
wore not to be found. Pickwick looked gloomy. Shook 
his head. Hoped no violence would bo committed. I 
saw it all. You felt yourself insulted. You had g<ine, iot 
a friend perhaps. Possibly for pistols. ‘ High spirit,’ said 
I. ‘I admire him.’” 
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Mr. Winkle coughed, and beginning to see how the land 
lay, assumed a look of importanco. 

‘‘ 1 left a note for you,” resumed Dowler, “ I said I was 
sorry. So 1 was. Pressmg business called me here* You 
were not satisfied. You followed. You required a verbal 
explanation. You were riglit. IPs all over now. My 
business is finished. I go back to-morrow. Join mo,” 

As Dowler progressed lu his explanation, Mr. Winkle’s 
countenance grew more and more dignified. The mysteri¬ 
ous nature of the commencement of their conversation 
was explained ; Mr. Dowler liad as great an objection to 
duelling as himself; in sliorfc, tins blustering and awful 
personage was one of the most egregious cowards m exis¬ 
tence, and interpreting Mr Winkle’s absence througli tlie 
medium of his own fears, liad actually taken the same 
step as himself, and prudently retired until all excitement 
of feeling should have subsided. 

As tlio real state of the case dawned upou Mr. Winkle’s 
mind, he looked very toirible, and said he was perfectly 
satisfied; but at the same time, said so, with an air that 
left Mr. Dowler no alternativo but to infer that if ho had 
not been, something most liornble and destructive must 
inevitably have occurred. Mr. Dtiwler appeared to be 
impressed with a becoming sense of Mr. Winkle’s mag¬ 
nanimity and condescension; and the two bolligerouts 
parted for the niglit, with many protestations ot eternal 
friendship. 

About half-past twelve o’clock, when Mr. Winkle had 
been revelling some twenty minutes in the full luxury of 
hi.s first sleep, he was suddenly awakened by a loud knock¬ 
ing at his cliamber-door, which, being repeated with in¬ 
creased vehemence, caused him to start up in bed, and 
inquire who was there, and what tlic matter was, 

“ Please, Sir, here’s a young man which says he must see 
you directly,” responded the voice of the chamber-maid. 

“ A young man 1 ” oxclannod Mr. Winkle. 

“No mistake about that ’ere, Sir,” replied another voice 
through the keyhole ; “and if that wery same interestin’ 
young creature ain’t let in vithout delay, it’s wery possible 
as his legs vill enter afore his countenance.”—The young 
man gave a gentle kick at one of the lower panels of the 
door, after ho had given utterance to this hint, as if to add 
force and point to the remark. 

“Is that you, Sam?*’ inquired Mr. Winkle, springing 
out of .bed, 

“ Quite unpossible to identify any gen’l’m’n vith any 
degree o’ mental satisfaction, vithout lookin’ at him. Sir, 
replied the voice, dogmatically. 
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Mr. Winklo, not much doubting who the young man 
was, unlocked the door; which he had no sooner done, 
than Mr. Samuel Weller entered with great precipitation, 
and carefully re-lockiug it on the inside, deliberately put 
the key in Ins waistcoat pocket; and, after surveying Sir. 
Winkle from head to foot, said— 

“ You're a wery humorous young gonTni’n, you air, 
Sir.” 

** What do you mean by this conduct, Sam ? ” inquired 
Mr. Winkle, indignantly. “Get out, Sir, this instant. 
What do you mean, Sir ” 

“What do 1 mean,” retorted Sam, “come, Sir, this 
is raytlier too rich, as the young lady said ven slie remon¬ 
strated witli the pastry-cook,<irter lic’d sold her a pork-pie 
as had got nothin' but fat mside. What do I Arean I 
Well, that ain’t a bad ’un, that ain’t.” 

“ Unlock that door, and leave this room immediately, 
Sir,” said Mr. Winkle. 

“ I shall leave this lioro room, Sir, just precisely at the 
wery same moment as you leaves it,” responded Sam, 
speaking in a forcible manner, and seating himself with 
perfect gravity. “ If 1 find it necessary to carry you away, 
pick-a-back, o' course I sliall leave it the least bit o’ time 
possible afore you ; but allow me to express a hope as you 
won’t reduce me to ex-trcmities. in saying vich, I merely 
quote wot the nobleman said to the fractious pennywiukle, 
ven ho vouldn’t come out of his shell by means of a pin, 
and he coiiseqvcntly began to be afeerd that he should be 
obliged to crack liim in the parlour door.” At the end 
of this address, winch was unusually lengthy for him, Mr. 
Weller planted his hands on Ins knees, and looked full in 
Mr, Winkle's face, with an expression of countenance 
wliicli showed that lie had not the remotest intention of 
being trifled with. 

“ You’ro a amiably-disposed young man, Sir, I don't 
think,” resumed Mr. Weller, in a tone of moral reproof, 
“to go inwolving our prociorts governor in all sorts o’ 
fanteegs, von he's made up his mind to go through ev'ry 
think for principle. You’ro far worse nor Dodson, Sir; 
and as for l^^ogg, 1 consider him a born angel to you I” 
Mr. Weller having accompanied this last sentiment with 
an emphatic slap on each knee, folded his arms with a 
look of great disgust, and threw himself back in his chair, 
as if awaiting the criminal’s defence. 

“ My good follow,” said Mr. Winkle, extending his^hand* 
—his teeth chattering all the time he spoke, for he had 
been standing during the whole of Mr. Weller’s lecture in 
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his night gear, “ My good follow, I respect your attach¬ 
ment to my excellent friend, and I am very sorry indeed, to 
have added to his causes fordisquiot. There, Sam, there I ” 

“ Well,” said Sam, rather sulkily, but giving tlio proffered 
hand a respectful shake at the same time—" Well, so you 
ought to be, and T am very glad to find you air; for, if I 
can help it, I won’t have him put upon by nobody, and 
that’s all about it.” 

“ Certainly not, Sam,” said Mr. Winkle. ‘‘There, now 
go to bed, Sam, and we’ll talk further about this, m the 
morning,” 

‘‘ I’m wery sorry,” said Sam, ‘‘ but T can’t go to bed.” 

‘‘ Not go to bed ' ” repeated Mr. Winkle. 

‘‘ No,” said Sam, shaking his head. “ Can’t be done.” 

‘‘ You don’t mean to say you’re going back to-night, 
Sam?” urged Mr. Winkle, greatly surprised. 

“ Not unless you particklerly vish it,” replied Sam; ‘‘ but 
I mustn’t leave this hero room. The governor’s orders 
W 08 peremptory.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Sam,” said Mr. Winkle, ‘‘1 must stop here 
two or three days , and more than that, Sam, you must 
atop here too, to assist mo in gaming an interview with a 
young lady—Miss Allen, Sam ; you remember her—whom 
I must and will see before I leave Bristol.” 

But in reply to each of those propositions, Sam shook hia 
head with great firmness, and energetically replied, ‘‘ It 
can’t be done.” 

After a great deal of argument and repre.sentation on 
the part of Mr, Winkle, however, and a full disclosure of 
what had passed in the interview with Dowlcr, Sam began 
to waver; and at length a compromise was effected, of 
which the following were the main and principal con¬ 
ditions .— 

That »Sam should retire, and leave Mr. Winkle in the 
undisturbed possession of his apartment, on condition that 
he had permission to lock .the door on the outside, and 
carry off the key; provided always, that in the event of 
an eJarm of fire, or,other dangerous contingency, the door 
should bo instantly unlocked. That a letter should be 
written to Mr. Pickwick early next morning, and for¬ 
warded per Dowler, requesting his consent to Sam and 
Mr. Winkle’s remaining at Bri.stol, for the purpose and 
with the object already assigned, and begging an answer 
by the next coach ; if favourable, the aforesaid parties to 
remain accordingly, and if not, to return to Bath immedi¬ 
ately on the receipt thereof. And, lastly, that Mr. Winkle 
should be understood as distinctly pledging himself not to 
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resort to the window, fireplace, or other surreptitious mode 
of escape in the meanwhile. Those stipulations having 
been concluded, Sam locked the door and departed. 

Ho had nearly got down stairs, when he stopped, and 
drew the key from Ins pocket. 

“1 (juite forgot about the knockin’ down,” said Sam, 
half tinning back. “ The governor distinctly said it was 
to be done, amazin’ stupid o’ me, that ’ere now. Never 
mind,” said Sam, brightening up, “it’s easily done to¬ 
morrow, aiiyvays.” 

Apparently mucli consoled by tliis rofiection, Mr Weller 
once more deposited the key in his pocket, and, descending 
the remainder of the stairs without any fresh visitations of 
conscience, was soon, in conyiion with the other inmates 
of the liou^c, buried m profound repose. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


MR. SAMPKI, WRLLKH, HKINd KNTRUST,KD WITH A 
MISSION OF LOVR, PUOCKEDS TO EXFXTITE I'P ; 
WITH WHAT SUCCESS WILL HEREINAFTER AP- 
l*EAR 


D UlUNa the whole of next day, Sam kept Mr. Winkle 
steadily in sight, fully determined not to take his 
eyes off Inm for one instant, until he should receive express 
instructions from tlio fountain-head. However disagree¬ 
able Sam’s very close watch and groat vigilance were to 
Mr. Winkle, he thought it better to bear with them, than, 
by any act of violent opposition, to hazard being carried 
away by force, which Mr. Weller more than once strongly 
hinted was the line of conduct that a strict sctise pf duty 
prompted him to pursue. There is little reason to doubt 
that Sam would ^cry speedily have <juiotod his scruples, 
by bearing Mr. Winkle back to Bath, bound band and 
foot, had not IMr. Pickwick’s prompt attention to the 
note, which Dowlor had luidortaken to deliver, forO“ 
stalled any such proceeding. In short, at eight o clock 
in the evening, Mr. Pickwick himself, walked into the 
coffee-room of the Bush tavern, and told Sam with^ a 
smile, to his very groat relief, that ho had done quite 
nght, and it was unnecessary for him to mount guard 
any longer. 

“I thought it bettor to come myself,” said Mi. BicK- 
wick, addressing Mr. Winkle, as Sam disencumbered him 
of his great-coat and travelling shawl, “ to ascertain^ before 
I gave my consent to Sam’s employment in this matter, 

• 33 
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that you aro quite in earnest and serious, with respect to 
this young lady/’ 

“ Serious, from my heart—from my soul! returned Mr. 
Winkle, witli great energy. 

“ Hemembor,” said ISIr. Pickwick, with beaming eyes, 
“we met lier at our excellent and liospitahlo friend’s. 
Winkle, It would be an ill return to tamper lightly, and 
without due considoratmu, with tins young lady’s allec- 
tions. I’ll not allow that, Sir—I’ll not allow it.” 

“I have no sucli intention, indeed,” oxelaimed Mr. 
Winkle warmly. “ I have considered the matter well, for 
a long time, and T feel tliat my happiness is bound up in 
her.” 

“That’s wot we call tyiug.it up in a small parcel, Sir,” 
interposed Mr. Weller, with an agrociblo smile. 

Mr. Winkle looked somewhat stern at tins internifitinn^ 
and Mr. Pickwick angrily ref|ucstcd his attendant not to 
jest with one of tlie best feelings of our nature; to wliieJi 
Sam replied, “1’hat he wouldn’t, if he was aware on it, 
but there were so many on ’em, that he liardly know’d 
which was tfie best ones von lie lieerd ’em mentioned.” 

Mr. Winkle then recounted what had ]).css(*d between 
himself and Mr. lien Allen, relative to Aralielli, stated 
that liis object was to gam an interview with tlie young 
lady, and make a formal disclosure of liis passion; and 
declared his conviction, founded on certain dark hints 
and mutterings of tlio aforesaid Pen, tliat, wherever she 
was at present immured, it was somewhere near the 
Downs: and this was las wliolu stock of knowledge or 
suspicion upon the subject. 

With this very slight clue to guide him, it was deter- 
minedithat Mr. WoHer should start next morning on an 
expedition of discovery; it was also arranged that Mr. 
Pickwick and Mr. Winkle, who were less confident of 
their powers, should j^arado the town meanwhile, and 
accidentally drop in upon Mr. Hob Sawyer m the course of 
the day, in the liopo of seting or licanng something of 
the young lady’s whereabouts. 

Accordingly, next morning, Sam Weller i-^suod fortli 
upon liis quest, in no way daunted by the very discourag¬ 
ing prospect before him ; and away ho walked, up one 
street and down another—we wore going to say, up one 
hill and down another, only it’s all upliill at Clifton— 
without meeting with anything or anybody that tended 
4 to throw the faintest light upon the matter in hand. 
Man/were the colloquies into which Sam entered witli 
grooms who were airing horses on roads, and nursemaids 
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who were airing children in lano^; hut nothing could 
Sam elicit from either the first-montioued or the last, 
which hole the slightest reforenco to the object of his 
artfully-pio^ocLited in(|Uines. Tliore were a great many 
young ladies in a great many Iiouses, the greater part 
wliereof were shrewdly suspected by the male and female 
domost ic.s to bo deeply attaclied to somebody, or perfectly 
rojidy to become so, it opportunity offered But as none 
among those vonug ladies was Afiss Arabella Allen, the in¬ 
formation left Sam at oKactly the old point of wisdom at 
which he liad stood before, 

Sam strui/gled across the Downs against a good high 
wind, wondering whotlier it was always necessary to hold 
your liat on with both liand* in that part of the country, 
and came to a shady by-place, about which wore spttnklod 
several lit tie villas of <|niet and secluded appearance. 
Outside a stahlo-door at tlie bottom of a long back lane 
without a thorciighfare, a groom iii undress was idling 
about, apparently persuading himself that Jie was doing 
somctliiug with a spade, and a wlieelliarrow. Wo may 
remark, in tins place, that we have scarcely ever seen a 
groom near a stable, in Ins la/y moments, who has not 
been, to a greater or loss extent, the victim of tins singular 
delusion. 

Sam thouglit he might as well talk to tins groom as to 
any one else, es])C(ually as he was very tired with walking, 
and there was a good largo stone pist opposite the whool- 
barrow ; so he stioliod down tlie lane, and, seating liimsolf 
on thn stone, opened a conversation with the ease and 
freedom for wliu-li lie was remarkable. 

“ Moruin*, old friend,” said Sain. 

“ Arternoon, you moan,” replied the groom, ct^sting a 
surlv look at Sam 

I 

“ You’re wery riglit, old friend,” said Sam ; “ I (Zo mean 
arternoon. How are you ” 

“Why, 1 don’t find mvstdf niucli the better for seeing 
of you,” replied the ill-tempeifed groom. 

“Tliat’s wery odd—-that is,” said Sam, “for you look so 
uncommon cliecrful, and seem altogether so lively, that 
it does van’s heart good to see you.” 

The surly groom looked surlier still at this, but not 
BUlhciently so to produce any effect upon Sam, who 
immediately inquired, with a countenance of groat anxiety, 
whether his master’s name was not Walker. 

“ No, it ain’t,” said the gruoin. 

“Nor lirown, I s’poae?” said Sam, 

“ No, it ain’t.” 
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“ Nor Vilson?” 

“No ; nor that neither,” said the groom. 

“ Veil/’ replied Sam, “ then I’m mistaken, and lie hasn’t 
got the honour o’ my acquaintance, wliich T thought ho 
had. Don’t vait fiero out o’ compliment to me,” said 
Sam, as the groom wheeled in tlie barrow, and prepaiod 
to shut the gate. “Ease afore ceiomony, old boy; I’ll 
excuse you." 

“ I’d knock your head off for lialf-a-crown,” said ttie 
surly groom, bolting one half of the gate. 

“ Couldn’t afford to liavo it done on those terms,” re¬ 
joined Sam. “ It’ud be vurth a hfeS board vages, at 
least, to you, and ’ud bo cheap at that. ^lako my com¬ 
pliments in-doors. Tell ’em nob to vait dinner for me, 
and they needn’t mind puttin’ any by, for it’ll be cold 
afore I come in.” 

In reply to this, the groom waxing very wrotli, muttered 
a desire to damage somobody*'i hea<i, but disappeared 
without carr^ying it into execution, slamming the door 
angrily after him, and wholly unliocdiug Sam’s alTection- 
ate request, tliat lie would leave him a lock of his liair, 
before he went. 

Sam continued to sit on the largo stone, meditating 
upon what was best to bo done, and revolving in Ids mind 
a plan for knocking at all the doors withiu five miles of 
Bristol, taking them at a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
a day, and endeavouring to find Miss Arabella by that 
expedient, when accident all of a sudden threw in liia 
way what he might have sat there for a twelvemonth and 
yet not found without it. 

Into the lane where ho sat, there opened throe or four 
garden gates, belonging to as many houses, which though 
detached from each other, were only separated by their 
gardens. As these were large and long, and well planted 
with trees, the houses were not only at some distance off, 
but the greater part of them were nearly concealed from 
view. Sam was sitting with his eyes fixed upon the dust- 
hean outside the next gate to tliat by which the groom 
had disappeared, profoundly turning over in his mind 
the difficulties of his present undertaking, when the gate 
opened, and a female servant came out into the lane to 
shake some bed-side carpets. 

Sam was so very busy with his own thoughts, that it is 
probable ho would have taken no more notice of the 
‘young woman than just raising his head and remarking 
that she had a very neat and pretty figure, if his feelings 
of gallantry ha.d not been most strongly roused by obaerv- 
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ing that bHo had no ono to help her and that the carpets 
seemed too lieavy for her single strength. Mr. Weller 
was a gentleman of great gallantry in his own way, and he 
no sooner remarked this circumstance than he hastily 
rose from the large stone, and advanced towards her. 

“ My dear/' said Sam, sliding up with an air of great 
respect, “ Vuu’ll spile that wevy pretty hgure out o’ allper- 
portion if you shake them carpets by yourself. Let me 
help yon,*’ 

Tho young lady, who had been coyly afTecting not to 
know that a gciithnnan was so near, turned round as Sam 
spoke—no doubt (indeed she said so, afterwards) to decline 
this oifer from a perfect stranger—when instead of speak¬ 
ing, she slaited back, au^ uttered a half-suppressed 
scream. Sam was scarcely less staggered, for iri the 
countenance of the well-shaped female servant, lie bclield 
the very featuies of his Valentine —the pretty housemaid 
from Mr. ^’upkris’s. 

“ Wy, Maiy, my dear ' ” said Sam. 

“ Lauk, Mr. Weller,” said Mary, “ how yo*u do frigliten 
one r* 

Sam made no verbal answer to this complaint, nor can 
wo precisely say wliat reply he duL make. We merely 
know that after a short pause Mary said, “ Lor\ do adun, 
Mr. Weller,” and that liis hat had fallen off a few 
moments before— from both of which tokens we should 
be disposed to infoi that one kiss, or more, had passed 
between the parties. 

“ Why, how did you come here ? ” said Mary, when the 
conversation to winch tins interruption had been ollercd, 
was resumed. 

“ O* course I came to look artcr you, my darlm*,’•replied 
Mr. Weller; for once permitting his passion to get the 
better of his veracity. 

“And liow did you know I was here?” inquired Mary. 
“ Who could liave told you that 1 took anotlier service 
at Ipswich, and that they afterwards moved all tho way 
here? Wlio touLd liave told >ou that, Mr. Weller?” 

“ Ah to be sure,” said Sam with a cunning look, “ that’s 
the pint. Who could ha* told mu ? ** 

“it wasn’t Mr. Muzzle, was it?” inquired Mary, 

“Oh no,” replied Sam, with a Bolemu shake of the 
head, “it wani’t lum.” 

“ It must have been tho cook,” said Mary. 

“ O* course it must,” said Sam. i 

“ Well, 1 never hoard the like of that 1 ” excltLimed 
Mary, 
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“ No more did I,” said Sam. “ But Mary, my dear—” 
here Sam’s manner grew extremely affectionate—“ Mary, 
my dear, I’ve got another affair in hand as is wory pressin*. 
There is one o’ my governor’s friends—Mr. Winkle—you 
remember him.” 

“ Him in the green coat ? ” said Mary. “ Oii yes, I re¬ 
member him.” 

“ Well,” said Sam, “ bo’s m a horrid state o’ love ; 
reg’larly comfoozled, and done over vith it.” 

“Lor’!” interposed Mary. 

“ Yos,” saul Sam; “ but that’s notlnu’ if we could only 
find out the young ’oouiau ”—and Ihto Sam, witli many 
digiestoions upon the personal beauty of Mary, and the 
unspeakable toitures be JiaiJ expenenced sinoo lie last 
saw li^r, gave a faithful account of Mr. Winkle’s present 
predicament. 

“ Well ! ” said INfaiy, “ I never did * ” 

“O’ course not,” said Sam, “and nobody never did, 
nor never vill neitluT; and here am I a walkin’ about 
like the wanVlcoau' Jew—a spurtin’ cliaracter you have 
perhaps heerd uu Mary, my clear, as vvos alvays doin’ a 
match agin time, and never vent to sleep—looking artcr 
this here Miss Arabella Alien.” 

“ Miss wlio''’” said Mary, in great astonishment. 

“ Miss Arabella Allen,” said Sam. 

“Goodness gracious!” said Mary, pointing to the 
garden-door winch the sulky groom had locked after 
him. “Why that very liousc , she’s been living 
there these six weeks. Tlieir upper housemaid, which is 
lady’s maid too, told me all about it over the wash-house 
palm’s before the famil> was out of bed, one morniu’.” 

“ Wut, the weiy next door to you ? ” said Sam. 

“The vciy next,” replied Tilary. 

Mr. Weller was so dcc})ly overcome at receiving this 
intelligence that he found it absolutely necessary to cling 
to his fair informant for support, and duers little love 
passages had passed betwevu them, before lie was suf- 
liciently collected to return to tlie subject. 

“Veil,” said Sam at length, “if this don’t heat cock- 
fightui’, nothin’ never vill, as the Lord Mayor said ven 
the cliief secretary o' state proposed his missis’s liealth 
arter dinner. That wery next house! Wy, I’ve got a 
message to her as I’ve been a tryin’ all day to deliver.” 

“ Ah,” said Mary, ” but you can’t deliver it now, because 
.she only walks in the garden in the evening, and then 
only for a very little time; she never goes out, without 
the old lady,” 
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Sam ruminated for a few moments, and finally hit upon 
the following plan of operations; that he should return 
just at dusk—the time at which Arabella invaimbly took 
her walk—and being admitted by Mary into the garden 
of tlic house to wtuch she belonged, contrive to scramble 
up the wall, beneath tlio over-hanging boughs of a largo 
pear-tree, whicli would effectually screen him from ob¬ 
servation , theie deliver Ins message, and arrange, if 
possible, an interview on bolialf of Mr. Winkle for the 
ensuing evening at the same hour. Having made this 
arrangement with gniat dispatch, ho assisted Mary in the 
long-defeirod oecupation of shaking the caipets. 

It is not lialf as mnocont a thing as it looks, that shak¬ 
ing little pieres of carpet—at^least, tliore may be no great 
harm in the shaking, but the folding is a very insidious 
process. So long as tlie shaking lasts, and the two parties 
are kept the L'aipct’s length apart, it is as innocent an 
amusement as can well be devised, hut when tlie folding 
begins, and the distance between them gets gradually 
lessened from one tialf its former longtfi to it quarter, and 
then to an eighth, and tlion to a sixteenth, and tliou to a 
a thuty-sect)nd if the carpet be long enough, it becomes 
daugoioLiS. We do not know to a nicety how many pieces 
of caipet were folded iii tins instance, but we can venture 
to state tiiat as many pieces as there were, so many times 
did Sam kiss the piotty housemaid, 

Mr Weller regaled himself with moderation at the 
nearest tavern until it was nearly dusk, and then returned 
to the lane without the thoroughfare. Having been 
admitted into the garden by Mary, and received from 
that lady sundry admonitions concerning the safety of 
his limbs and nock, Sam mounted into the poar-^reo, to 
wail until Aiabella should come m siglit. 

He waited so long witliout tins anxiously-expected 
event occurring, lliat he began to tlimk it was not going 
to take place at all, when he heard light foosteps upon the 
gravel, and imiuediabely aflorv^vards beheld Arabella walk¬ 
ing pou-»ively down the garden. As soon as slie came 
nearly below the tice, Sam began, by way of gently m- 
dieatiug Ins presence, to make sundry diabolical noises 
similar to those which would probably bo natural to a 
person who had been alllictod with a combination of in¬ 
flammatory sore tliroat, croup, and hooping-cough, from 
his earliest uifauoy. 

Upon this, the young lady cast a hurried glance towards 
the spot from whence the dreadful sounds proceeded; ana 
her previous alarm being not at all diminislied when she 
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saw a man among the branches, slie would most certainly 
have decamped, and alarmed the house, had not fear 
fortunately deprived her of the power of moving, and 
caused her to sink down on a garden-seat which happened 
by good luck to bo near at hand. 

“ She’s a-goiu’ off,” soliloquised Sam in great perplexity. 
“ Wot a thing it is, as these hero young creoturs w^ll 
go a-famtin’ avay just vcn they oughtn’t to. Here, young 
’ooman, Miss Sawbones, Mrs. Vinkle, don’t.” 

Whether it was the magic of Mr. Winkle’s name, or 
the coolness of the open air, or some recollection of Mr. 
Weller’s voice, that revived Arabella, matters not. She 
raised licr head and languidly inquired, “ Who’s that, and 
what do >ou want?” 

“ Hfiah,” said Sam, swinging himself on to the wall, 
and crouching there in as small a compass as he could 
reduce himself to, “ only me, miss, only me.” 

“ Mr. Pickwick’s servant! ” said Arabella, earnestly. 

‘‘The wery same, Miss,” replied Sam. “Here’s Mr. 
Vinkle reg’lafly sowed up vith desperation, ^Iiss.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Arabella, drawing nearer the wall. 

“Ah indeed,” said Sam. “Vo thought ve should ha’ 
been obliged to straight-veskit him last night; lie’s been 
a-ravin’ all day, and he says if he can’t see you afore to¬ 
morrow night’s over, lie vi.shes ho may be somethiii’-un- 
pleasanted if he don’t drownd hisself.” 

“ Oh no, no, Mr. Weller,” said Arabella, clasping her 
hands. 

“ That’s wot he says, Miss,” replied Sam, coolly. “ He’s 
a man of his word, and it’s my opinion he’ll do it, Miss. 
He’s heerd all about you from the Sawbones in barnacles.” 

“From my brother!” said Arabella, having some faint 
recognition of Sam’s description. 

“ I don’t rightly know which is your brother, Miss,” 
replied Sam. “ It is the dirtiest vun o’ the two ? ” 

“Yea, yes, Mr. Weller,” returned Arabella, “go on. 
Make haste, pray.” * 

“Veil, Miss,” said Sam, “he’s heerd all about it from 
him; and it’s the gov’nor’s opinion that if you don’t see 
him V’ery quick, the Sawbones as we’ve been a-speakin’ 
on, ’nil get as much extra load in bis head as’ll rayther 
damage the dewelopoment o’ the orgins if they ever put 
it in spirits artervards.” 

“ Oh, what can I do to prevent these dreadful quarrels,” 
exclaimed Arabella. 

“ It^ a suspicion of a priory ’tachment as is the causa 
of it all,” replied Sam. “ You’d better see him, Miss.” 
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“But liow?—where?** cried Arabella. “1 dare not 
leave tho house alone. My brother is so unkind, so un¬ 
reasonable, I know how strange my talking thus to you 
must appear, Mr. Weller, but I am very, very unhappy—” 
and hero poor Arabella wept so bitterly, that Sam grew 
chivalrous. 

“Tt may seem wcry strange talkm* to me about theso 
hero affairs, ^liss,** said Sam witli gieat vehemence ; “ but 
all I can sav is, that I’m not only ready but villin’ to do 
anythin* as*ll make matters agreeable; aud if chuckin* 
either o* IIkmu Sawbones out o* winder ’ull do it, I’m tho 
man.” As Sam Weller said this, lie tucked up his wrist¬ 
bands, at tho imminent Jiazard of falling off the wall in 
so doing, to intimate liis readiness to set to work im¬ 
mediately. • 

Flatteiing as those professions of good feeling were, 
Arabella losolulely declined (most unacoountahly, as Sam 
tliouglit) to avoil herself of tliem. For some time she 
strenuously refused to grant Mr. Winkle tlio interview Sam 
had so pathetically requested , but at length, when the 
conversation threatened to bo intenupted by the un¬ 
welcome anival of a third party, she hurriedly gave him 
to undeistand, with many professions of gratitude, that 
it was barely possible she might bo in the garden an hour 
later, next evening. Sam understood this perfectly well, 
and Arabella, bestowing upon him one of her sweetest 
smiles, tripped gracefully away, leaving Mr. Weller in a 
state of very great admiration of her charms, both personal 
and mental. 

Having descended m safety from the wall, and not for¬ 
gotten to devote a few moments to his own particular 
business m the same department, Mr. Weller thc^i made 
the best of his way back to tho Bush, where his prolonged 
absence Jiad occasioned much speculation and some alarm. 

“ We must be careful,** said Mr. Pickwick, after listen¬ 
ing attentively to Sam’s tale, “ not for our own sakes, but 
for that of the young lady. We must be very cautious.” 

“ We!" said Mr. Winkle, with marked emphasis. 

Mr, Pickwick’s momentary look of indignation at tho 
tone of this remark, subsided into his cliaractoristic ex¬ 
pression of benevolouco, as ho replied— 

“ Ike, Sir! I shall accompany you.” 

” Youl” said Mr. Winkle. 

“ I,** replied Mr. Pickwick, mildly. “ In affording you 
this interview, the young lady has taken a natural^ 
perhaps, but still a very imprudent step. If I am jitesent 
at the meeting—a mutual friend, who is old enough to be 
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the father of both parties—the voice of calumny can never 
be raised against her, hereafter.” 

Mr. Pickwick’s eyes lightened with honest exultation at 
his own foresiglit, as lie s^ oke thus. Mr. Winkle was 
touched at this little tiait of his delicate respect for the 
young pioti'gi'e of his friend, and took his hand with a 
feeling of regard akin to veneration. 

” You sImH go,” said Mr. Winkle 

“I will,” said Mr. Pickwick. “Ham, have my great¬ 
coat and shawl ready, and order a couvoyauce to bo at the 
door to-morrow evening, rather earlier than is absolutely 
nocessaiy, in order that we may be m good time.” 

Mr. Weller touched liis hat. as an earnest of hia 
obedience, and withdiew to make all needful prepara¬ 
tions for the expedition. 

The coach was punctual to the time appointed; and 
Mr. Weller, after duly installing Mr. Pickwick and Mr. 
Winkle inside, took lies seat on the box by the driver. 
They alighted, as liad been agreed on, about a quarter 
of a mile from the place of rendezvous, and desiring the 
coachman .o await tlieir return, proceeded the remaining 
distance on foot. 

It was at this stage of the undertaking that Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, with many smiles and various other indications of 
great self satisfaction, produced from one of Ins coat 
pockets a dark lantern, with which he had .specially pro¬ 
vided himself for the occasion, and the great mechanical 
beauty of which, lie pioceeded to explain to Mr. Winkle, 
as they walked along, to the no small surprise of the few 
stragglers they met, , 

“ I should Jiave heeu the bettor for something of thi.i 
kind, ill; my last garden expedition, at niglit; eh, Sam? ’ 
said Mr. Pickwick, looking good-humouredly round at 
his follower, who was trudging behind. 

“ Wery nice things, if they’re managed properly, Sir,” 
replied Mr. Weller, “hut when you don't want to be 
seen, I think they’re raythei ino/e useful arter the candle’s 
gone out, than ven it’s alight.” 

M.r. Pickwick appeared struck by Sam’s remarks, for he 
put the lantern into his iiockot again, and they walked 
on in silenco. 

“ Down here. Sir,” .said Sam. “Let me lead the vay. 
This is the lane, Sir.” 

Down the lane they went, and dark enough it was. 
iMr. Pickwick brought out the lantern once or twice as 
they groped their way along, and threw a very brilliant 
little tunnel of light before them, about a foot in diameter. 
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It was very pretty to look at, but scorned to have the effect 
of roiiderin^ surrounding objects rather darker than before. 

At longbli tlujy arrived at the large stone, and hero Sam 
recoinnionded Ins master and Mr. Winkle to seat them¬ 
selves, wlnle he reconnoitred, and ascertained whether 
Mary was yet m waiting. 

After an absence of five or ten minutes, Sam returned, 
tc say that the gate was opened, and all (piiet. Following 
him with stealtliy tread, Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle 
soon found thoinsolvos in the garden. Here everybody 
said “ Husli ’ ” a good many times ; and that being done, 
no one seemed to have any very distinct apprelieusion of 
what was to bo done next. 

“Is Miss Allen in the garden yet, Mary?” inquired Mr. 
Winkle, inncli agitated, • 

“ I don't know, Sir,” replied the pretty housemaid. 
“The best thing to be done, Sir, will be for Mr. Weller to 
givfi you a lioist up into the tree, and perhaps Mr. Pick¬ 
wick will ha\e the gooducss to see that nobody comes up 
the lane, wlnle 1 wal*di at the otiier end of the garden, 
(loodness gracious, what's that! ” 

“That 'ere lilessed lantern hill be tlio death on us all,” 
exclaimed Sam,peevishly. “ Take care wot jouhe a-doiu * 
on, Sir, you're a-sondiu' a blaze 0 ' light, right into the 
back parlour vindor.” 

“ Dear mo * ” said Mr. Pickwick, turning hastily aside, 
“ I didn’t mean to do that.” 

“Now it’s in the next house, Sir,” remonstrated Sam. 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, turning 
round again. 

“Now it’s in the stable, and they’ll think the place is 
a-firo,” said Sam. “ Shut it up, Sir, can’t you? ”■ 

“ It’s the most extraordinary lantern I over met with, 
in all my life!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, greatly be¬ 
wildered by the elTocts he }ia<l so unintentionally pro¬ 
duced, “1 never saw sucli a powerful reflector.” 

“It’ll be vun too powerfni for us, if you keep blazin’ 
avay m that manner. Sir,” replied Sam, as Mr. Pickwick, 
after various unsuccessful efforts, managed to close the 
slide. “Tliere’s the young lady’s footsteps. Now, Mr. 
Vinkle, Sir, up vitli you.” 

“ Stop, stop I ” said Mr. Pickwick, “ I must speak to her 
first. Help mo up, Sam.” 

“Gently, Sir,” said Sam, planting his head against the 
wall, and making a platform of his back. “ Step a top ol 
that 'ere llowor-pot, Sir. Now then, up vith you/* 

“ I’m airaid T s\\a\\ hurt you, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
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“Never mind mo, Sir,’’ replied Sam. “Lend him a 
hand, Jlr. Vinkle, Sir. Steady, Sir, steady; that’s the 
time o’ day.” 

As Sam spoke, Mr. Pickwick, by exertions almost super¬ 
natural in a gentleman of his years and weight, contrived 
to get upon Sam's back; and Sara gently raising himself 
up, and Ml'. Pickwick holding on fast by the top of tho 
wall, while !Mr. Winkle clasped him tiglit by the legs, they 
contrived by these means to bring his .spectacles just above 
the level of the coping. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking over the wall, 
and catching sight of Arabella, on the othei side, “ Don’t 
be friglitened, my dear, 'tis only mo.” 

“ Oh pray go away, Mr , Pickwick,” said Arabella. 
“ Tell them all to go away, 1 am so dreadfully frightened. 
Dear, dear Mr. Pickwick, don’t stop there. Y ou’ll fall 
down and kill yourself, 1 know you will.” 

“ Now pray don’t alarm yourself, my dear,” said Mr. 
ihckwick, soothingly. “There is not the least cause for 
fear, 1 assure you. Stand firm, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
looking down. 

“All right, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. “Don’t bo longer 
than you can conweuiently help, Sir. You’re rayther 
heavy.” 

“ Only another moment, Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I merely wished you to know, my dear, that I should 
not have allowed my young friend to see you in tliis 
clandestine way, if tho situation in which you arc placed 
had left him any alternative ; and lest the impropriety of 
this step should cause you any uneasiness, ray love, it may 
bo a satisfaction to you, to know that 1 am present; that’s 
all, ray dear.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Pickwick, 1 am very much obliged to you 
for your kindness and consideration,” replied Arabella, 
drying her tears with her handkerchief. She would 
piolmbly liave said much more, had not Mr. Pickwick’s 
head disappeared with groat swiftness, in consequence of 
a false step on Sam’s shoulder, whicli brought him 
suddenly to tho ground. Ue was up again in aii instant, 
howevjr; and bidding Mr. Winkle make haste and get 
the interview over, ran out into the lane to keep watch, 
with all the courage and ardour of a youth. Mr. Winkle 
himself, inspired by the occasion, was on the wall in a 
moment, merely pausing to request Sam to be careful of 
kiis master. 

“ I'lPtake care on him, Sir,” replied Sam. “ Leave him 
to me.” 
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“ Whore is ho? What’s he doing, Sam?” inquired Mr. 
Winkle. 

“Bless his old gaiters,” rejoined Sam, looking out at 
the gardon-door. “ ?Io'a a-keopin* guard in tho lane vith 
timt ’ero dark lantern like a amiable Guy Fawkes. I 
never see such a line creotur in my days. Blessed if I 
don’t think his heart must ha’ been bora tive-aud-twenty 
year arter his body, at least! ” 

Mr. Winkle stayed not to hear tho encomium upon his 
friend. Ho had dropped from the wall; thrown himself 
at Arabella’s feet, and by tliis time was pleading tho 
sincerity of Ins passion with an eloquence worthy even 
of Mr. Lhckwick himself. 

While these things were.^oing on in the open air, an 
elderly gentleman of scientific attainments was seated in 
his library, two or three houses off, writing a philosophical 
treatise, and ever and anon moistening his clay and his 
labours witli a glass of claiot from a venerable-looking 
bottle which stood by his side. In tho agouies of com¬ 
position, the elderly gentleman looked sometimes at the 
carpet, sometimes at the ceiling, and sometimes at tho 
wall; and when neither carpet, ceiling, nor wall, afforded 
the requisite degree of inspiration, he looked out of the 
window. 

In one of these pauses of invention, the scientific gentle¬ 
man was ga/.ing abstractedly on the thick darkness outside, 
when ho was very min^h surprised by observing a most 
brilliant light glide througii the air a short distance above 
the ground, and almost instantaneously vanisli. After a 
short time the phenomenon was repeated, not once or twice, 
but several times . at last the scientific gentleman, laying 
down his pen, began to consider to what natural causes 
these appearances wore to bo assigned. 

They were not meteors ; they were too low. They were 
not glow-worms ; they were too higb- They wore not 
will-o’-tho-wiaps ; they wore not lirc-fiies ; they were not 
fire-works. Wliat could they be ? Some extraordinary and 
wonderful phenomenon of nature, which no philosopher 
had over seen before; something which it had been re¬ 
served for him alone to discover, and which he should 
immortalise his name by chronicling for the benefit of 
posterity. Full of this idea, the scientific gentleman seized 
h\s pen again, and committed to paper sundry notes of 
those unparalleled appearances, with the date, day, hour, 
minute, and precise second at which they were visible, all 
of whicVi wore to form the data of a voluminous treatise of 
great research and deep learning, which should astonish 
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all the atmospherical wiseacres tliat ever drew breath in 
any part of the civilised globe. 

He til lew himself back in his easy-chair, wrapped in 
contemplations of his future greatness. The mysfcorious 
light appeared more hvilhantly than before; dancing to 
all appoai'anco up and down the lane, crossing from side 
to side, and moving in an orbit as eccentric as comets 
themselves. 

The sciontihc gentleman was a baclielor. Ho had no 
wife to call in and astonish, so ho rang the bell for his 
servant. 

“ Pruftio,” said the scientilic gentleman, “ tlioro is some¬ 
thing very extraordinary in tlio air to-night. Did you see 
that?” said the sciontitic gevtieman, pointing out of the 
windo^v, as the light again became visible. 

“ Yes, I did, Sir ” 

“What do you think of it, Pruille''^” 

“Think of It, Sir 

“ Yes. You have been bred up in tin' country. What 
should you sav was tlie cause of thoso liglits, now? ” 

The scientilic g(*nLloinan smilingly anticipated Pruftlo'fl 
reply that he could assign no causo for them at all. 
Prattle meditated. 

“ I should say it was tliievcs, Sir,” said Prufflo at length. 

“ YouYo a fool, and may go down stairs”—said the 
scientific gentleman. 

“Thank you, Sir” -said Piultle. And down he went 

But the scientific gentleman could not rest under the 
idea of the ingenious treatise he had projected, being lost 
to the world, which must inevitably bo the case, if the 
speculation of the ingenious Mr. Pruillo were not stilled m 
its birtk. He put on his hat and walked quickly down 
the garden, determined to luvesLigato the matter to the 
very bottom. 

Now, shortly before tlio scientific gentloman walked out 
into the garden, Mr. Pickwick had luu down the lane as 
fast as lie could, to coii\oyU false alarm that somebody 
was coming that way, occasionally drawing back the slide 
of the lark lauteiu to keep liunself fiom the ditcli. The 
alarm was no sooner given, tlmn Mr. Winkle scrambled 
back over the wall, and Arabella ran into the liouso ;— 
the garden-gate was shut, and the throe adventureis were 
making the best of their way down tlio lane, when they 
were startled by the scientific gentleman unlocking his 
garden-gate. 

“Hbld hard,” whispered Sam, who was of course the 
first of the party. “ Show a light for just vuu .'second, Sir.” 
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Mr. Pickwick rlicl as he was desired, and Sam seeing a 
man’s head peeping out very cautiously, within half a 
yard of his own, gave it a gentle tap with his clenched fist, 
which kno(;ked it with a hollow sound against the gate. 
Having performed this feat with great suddenness and 
dexterity, iVIr. Weller caught Mr. Pickwick upon his hack, 
and followed 'Mr. Winkle down the lane at a pace which, 
considering the burden he carried, was perfectly astonish- 
ing. 

“ Have you got your viud back agin. Sir ” inquired Sam 
when tlioy had reached the end. 

“ Quite—(piite now,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“'[’hen come along, Sir,” said Sam, sotting his master on 
his feet again. ” Come betoeon us. Sir. Not half-a-milo 
to run. Think you’re vinnm’ a cup. Sir. Now for it.” 

Thus encoiirngod, Mr Pickwick made the very best use 
of his logs, and it may be conlideiitly slated that a pair 
of black gaiti'i > never got over the ground in belter style 
than did those of Mr. Pickwick on tlvjs memorable 
occasion. 

The coach was waiting, the horses wore fresh, the roads 
were good, and the driver was willing. The wiiole party 
arri\ed in safety at the Bush before Mr. Pickwick had 
recovered his breath. 

” In vith you at once. Sir,” said Sam, as he helped his 
master out. ” Don’t stop a second in tlio street, arter that 
’ere exercise. Beg your pardon, Sir,” continued Sam, 
touching his liat as Mr. Winkle descended, “ Hope there 
wasn’t a priory ’tachment. Sir.” 

Mr Winkle grasped his humble friend by the hand, 
and whispered in his ear, “ It’s all right, Sam ; quite right” 
—upon whicli Mr Weller struck throe distinct blows upon 
Viis nose in token of intelligence, smiled, winked, and 
proceeded to put the steps up with a countenance ex¬ 
pressive of lively satisfaction. 

As to the scientific gentleman, ho demonstrated in a 
masterly treatise that those ’ wonderful lights wore the 
effect of electricity, and clearly proved the same by de¬ 
tailing how a flash of fire danced before his eyes when he 
put his head out of the gate, and how he received a shock 
which stunned him for a full quarter of an hour after¬ 
wards; whicli demonstration delighted all the Scientific 
Associations beyond measure, and caused him to bo con¬ 
sidered a light of science ever afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

INTRODUCES MR PICKWICK TO A NEW, AND IT IS 
HOPED NOT UNIN'l’ERESTINC SCENE, IN THE 
OREAT DRAMA OF LIFE 

fPHE remaindor of tlio poriod which Mr, Pickwick had 
1 assigned as tho duration of the stay at Bath, passed 
over without tho occurrence of anythi ng material. Trinity 
Term coinmonced. On the expiration of its first week, 
Mr, Pickwick and his friends returned to London, and 
tlie former gentleman, attended of course by Sam, straight¬ 
way repaired to his old quarters at the O-eorgo and 
Vulture. 

On tho third morning after their arrival, ju^t all the 
clocks in tho city wore striking nine individually, and 
somewhere about nine luiiidiod collcctivol}, Sam was 
taking tbe air in Oeorge Yard, wlion a queer sort of frosli 
painted vehicle drove up, out of which tlujrc jumped with 
great agility, throwing the reins to a stout man wlio sat 
besid(^ him, a queer sort of gentleman, who seemed made 
for the vehicle, and tho vehicle for him. 

The vehicle was not exactly a gig, neither was it a 
stanhope. It was not what is currontly denominated a 
dog-cart, neither was it a taxed cart, nor a chaiso-cart, 
nor a guillotined cabriolet; and yet it had something of 
tho character of each and every of these machines. It 
was painted a bnglit yellow, with the shafts and wheels 
picked out in black; and tlie driver sat in the orthodox 
sporting style, on cushions piled about two feet above the 
rail. Tho horse was a bay, a well-looking animal enough ; 
but with somotlnng of a flash and dog-fighting air about 
him, nevertheless, whicli accorded admirably, both with 
tbe vehicle and his master. 

The master Inmsi'lf was a man of about forty, with 
black hair, and carefully combed whiskers; dressed in a 
particularly gorgeous manher, with plenty of articles of 
jewellery about him—all about three sizes larger than 
thoso which are usually worn by gontlonien—and a rough 
great-coat to crown tho whole. Into one pocket of this 
great-coat, he thrust his left hand tho moment he dis¬ 
mounted, while from the other ho drew fortli, witli his 
right, a very bright and glaring silk handkorcJiief, with 
which ho whisked a speck or two of dust from his boots, 
''and then crumpling it in his hand, swaggered up the 
court. 

It had not escaped Sam's attention that, when this 
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person dismounted, a shabby-looking man in a brown 
great-coat Rhorn of divers buttons, who had been pre¬ 
viously slinking about on the opposite side of the way, 
crossed over, and remained stationary close by. Having 
something more than a suspuMon of tlic object of the 
gentleman's visit, Sam preceded him to the George and 
Vulture, and, turning sharp round, planted himself in the 
centre of the doorway. 

“ Now, my fine fellow/^ said the man in the rough coat, 
in an imponous tone, attempting at the same time, to push 
his way past. 

“ Now, Sir, wot’a the matter? ” replied Sam, returning 
the push witli compound interest, 

“ Come, none of this, my luaii; this won't do with me,” 
said the owner of the rough coat, raising his voice, and 
turning very white—Here, Smouch ! *’ 

” Well, wot's amiss here?” growled tiie man in the 
brown coat, who liad been gradually sneaking up the 
court during tins short dialogue. 

“ Only some insoloiice of tins young man's,” said the 
principal, gning Sam another push 

“Come, none o' tins gammon,"growled Snioueh, giving 
him another, and a harder one. 

^rins last pusli had the ellect which it was intended by 
tlie expencucod Mr. Smouch to produce, for while Sam, 
anxious to return the compliment, was grinding that 
gentleman’s body against the door-post, the principal 
crept past, and made his way to the bar, wliither Sam, 
after 'oandying a few epithotical remarks with Mr. Smouch, 
followed at once. 

“ (rood-moniiiig, my dear," said the principal, addres¬ 
sing tlie young lady in the bar, with Botany Bay ease, and 
New SouLli Wales gentility; “which is Mr. Pickwick’s 
room, lily dear ” 

“Show him up,” said the barmaid to a waiter, without 
deigning another look at the exquisite, in reply to his 
inquiry. " 

Tlie waiter led the way up stairs as he was desired, and 
the man in thu rough coat followed, with Sam behind him^ 
who, in his progress up the staircase, indulged m sundry 
gestures indicative of supreme contempt and defiance, to 
the unspeakable gratification of the servants and other 
lookers on. Mr. Smouch, who was troubled with a hoarse 
cough, remained below, and expectorated in the passage, 
Mr. Pickwick was fast asleep in bed, when hi^ early 
visitor, followed by Sara, entered the room. The noise 
they made, in so doing, awoke him, 
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“Shaving water, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, from within 
the curtains. 

“ Shave you directly, Mr. Pickwick,” said the visitor, 
drawing one of them back from the bod’s head. “ I’ve 
got an execution against you, at the suit of Bardell.— 
Here’s the warrant.—Common Pleas.—Here’s my card. 
I suppose you’ll come over to my house.” And giving 
Mr. Pickwick a friendly tap on the shoulder, the sherift’s 
oflicer—for such he was—threw his card on the counter¬ 
pane, and pulled a gold toothpick from his waistcoat 
pocket. 

"Namby’s the name,” said the slieriff’s deputy, as Mr. 
Pickwick took his spectacles from under the pillow, and 
put them on, to read the co-rd. “ Nam by. Bell Alley, 
Colemaa Street.” 

At this point, Sam Weller, who had had his eyes fixed 
hitherto on Mr. Namby’s shining beaver, interfered— 

“ Are you a Quaker? ” said Sam. 

“ I’ll let you know who I am, before I’ve done with 
you,” replied the indignant oflicer. “ I’ll teach you 
manners, my hne fellow, one of these fine mornings.” 

“ Thankee,” said Sam. “ I’ll do the same for you. 
Take your hat off.” With this, Mr. Weller, m the most 
dexterous manner, knocked Mr. Namby’s hat to the otlier 
side of the room with such violence, that he had very 
nearly caused him to swallow the gold toothpick into 
the bargain. 

“ Observe this, Mr. Pickwick,” said the disconcerted 
officer, gasping for breath. “I’ve been insulted in the 
execution of my dooty by your servant m your chamber 
I’m m bodily fear. I call you to witness this.” 

“ Don’t witness nothin’. Sir,” interposed Sam. “ Shut 
your eyes up tight, Sir, I’d pitch him out o’ winder, only 
he couldn’t fall far enough, ’cause o’ the leads outside.” 

“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick in an angry voice, as his 
attendant made various demonstrations of hostilities, “ if 
you say another word, or ofT'.ir the slightest interference 
with this person, I discharge you that instant.” 

“ But, Sir I ” said Sam. 

“ Hald your tongue,” interposed Mr. Pickwick. “Take 
tliat hat up again.” 

But this, Sam flatly and positively refused to do ; and, 
after ho had been severely reprimanded by liis master, 
the officer, being in a hurry, condescended to pick it up 
Ivimsclf. venting a great variety of threats against Sam 
meanwhile, which that gentleman received with perfect 
composure, merely observing that if Mr. Namby would 
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have the goodness to putliishaton again, he would knock 
it into tlio latter end of next week. Mr. Namby, perhaps 
thinking that such a process might bo productive of in- 
conveuionee to liiinself, declined to offer tho temptation, 
and soon after called up Smouch. Having informed >iim 
that tlie capture was made, and that lie was to wait for 
the prisoner until ho sliould have finislied dressing, Namby 
tlicn Hwaggeied out, and drove away. vSmouch requesting 
Mr. Pickwick, in a surly manner, “ to be as ahvo as he 
could, for it was a busy time,” drew up a cliair by the 
door, and sat th(;re till lie had finished dressing. JSam 
was then dispattdicd for a liackney coach, and in it the 
triumvirate proceeded to Coleman Street. It was fortun¬ 
ate tlie distance was sliojt, for Mr. Smouch, besides 
possessing no very enchanting conversational powers, 
was rendered a decidedly unpleasant companion in a 
limited spai*e, by tlie pliysical weakness to which we 
have elsewhere adverted. 

Tho coach having turned into a very narrow and dark 
street, stopped befoio a house with iron Tiars to all the 
windows; the door-posts of which, were graced by tho 
name and title of “ Nanib>, Ollicor to tlio Sheriffs of 
London ” ; the inner gate having been opened by a 
gonoleiiian who might have parsed for a neglected twin 
brother of Mr. Snioiicli, and who was endowed with a 
largo key for tho purpose, Mr. Pickwick was shown into 
tho “ eolfee-room.” 

IMiis coifee loom was a front parlour, the principal 
features of whicli, were fresh sand and stale tobacco 
Kinoke. ^fr, Pickwick bowed to the tliree peisous wlio 
well? seated in it when lie eiitorod, and having dispatched 
Sam for Perker, withdrew into au obscure corner, and 
from thence looked with some curiosity upon Ins now 
comps.nions. 

One of these was a mere boy of nineteen or twenty, 
who, thougli it was barely ten o’clock, was drinking gin 
and Water, and smoking a c^ar, amusements to which, 
judging from his inflamed countenance, ho had devoted 
himself pretty constantly for the last year or two of his 
life. Opposite him, engaged in stirring the fire with the 
toe of Ins riglit boot, was a coarse, vulgar young man of 
about tlnrty, with a sallow face and harsh voice ; evidently 
possessed of that knowledge of tho world, and captivating 
freedom of manner, which is to bo acquired in public- 
house parlours, and at low billiard tables. The thir^ 
tenant of tho apartment was a middle-aged man iu^ very 
old suit of black, who looked pale and liaggard, and paced 
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up and down tho room incessantly; stopping now and 
then to look with great anxiety out of the window as if 
ho expected somebody, and then resuming his walk. 

“ You’d better have the loan of my razor this morning, 
Mr. Ayresloigh,” said the man who was stirring the fire, 
tipping the wink to his friend tho boy. 

“ Thank you, no, 1 shan’t want it; 1 expect I sliall be 
out, in the course of an hour or so,” replied the other in 
a hurried manner. Tlien walking again up to tho window, 
and once more returning disappointed, he sighed deeply, 
and loft the room ; upon which the other two burst out 
into a loud laugh. 

“ Well, 1 never saw such a game as that,” said the 
gentleman who had offered *^io razor, whose name ap¬ 
peared to be Price. “Never! ” ISlr. Price confirmed tho 
assertion with an oath and then laughed again, when of 
course the boy (who thought Ins companion one of the 
most dashing fellows alive) laughed also. 

“ You’d hardly think, would you now,” said Price, 
turning towards Mr. Pickwick, “ that that chap's been 
here a week yesterday, and never once shaved himself 
yet, because he feeK so ceitain he’s going out in half-aii- 
hour’s time, that he thinks ho may as well put it olT till 
ho gets home ? ” 

“Poor man!” said Mr. Pickwick. “Are his chances 
of getting out of his difficulties really so great 

“Chances be d-d,” replied Puce; “he hasn’t half 

tho ghost of one. I wouldn’t give that for his chance of 
walking about the streets this time ten yeais.” With 
this, Mr. Price snapped his fingers contemptuously, and 
rang the bell. 

“ Givrfme a sheet of paper, Crookey,” said Mr. Price to 
the attendant, who in dress and general appearance looked 
something between a bankrupt grazier, and a drover in a 
state of insolvency ; “ and a glass of brandy and water, 
Crookey, d’ye hear? I’m going to write to my father, 
and I must have a stimulantf; or I shan’t bo able to pitch 
it strong enough into the old boy.” At this facetious 
speech, tho young boy, it is ahnost needless to say, was 
fairly convulsed. 

“ That’s right,” said Mr. Price. “ Never say die. All 
fun, ain’t it?” 

“ Prime 1 ” said the young gentleman. 

“You’ve some spirit about you, you have,” said Price. 
“'You’ye seen something of life.” 

“ I rather think I have I ” replied the boy. He had 
looked at it through the dirty panes of glass in a bar door. 
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Mr. Pickwick feeling not a little disgusted with this 
dialogue, as well as with the air and manner of the two 
beings by whom it liad been carried on, was about to in¬ 
quire whether he could not be accommodated with a 
private sitting-room when two or three sti augers of genteel 
appearance entered, at siglit of whom the boy threw his 
cigar into the fire, and whispering to Mr. Price, that 
they had come to "make it all right” for him, joined 
them at a table m the further end of the room. 

It would appear, however, that matters were not going 
to bo made all right quite so speedily as the young gentle¬ 
man anticipated, for a very long conversation ensued, of 
which Mr. Pickwick could not avoid hearing certain angry 
fragments regarding dissiolute conduct, and repeated 
forgiveness. At last tliore wcic very distinct allusions 
made by tlie oldest gentleman of the party to one White- 
cross-strect, at which the young gentleman, notwithstand¬ 
ing his priineness and his spiiit, and Ins knowledge of 
life into the bargain, icclmcd liis head^upon the table 
and howled dismally. 

Very much satisfied with this sudden bringing down of 
the youtli’s valour, and effectual lowering of his tone, Mr. 
Pickwick rang the bell, and was shown at his own request 
into a piivato room furtiishod with a carpet, table, ohaii-s, 
sicieboard and sofa, and oruanionted with a looking-glass, 
and various old prints. Hero he had the advantage of 
iiearing Mrs. Namby’s perforinauco on a .square piano 
overhead, while the breakfast was getting ready ; and 
when it came, Mr. Perker arrived also. 

‘‘Aha, my dear Sir,” said the little man, “nailed at 
last, oh Como, come, I’m not sorry tor it either, because 
now you’ll see the absurdity of this conduct I've noted 
down the amount of the taxed costs and damages for 
whioh the ra sa was issued, and we had bettor settle at 
once and lose no time. Namby is come borne by this 
time. T daresay. What say you, my dear Sir, shall I draw 
a chequo, or will you ?” Tiro little man rubbed his hands 
with atfcctcd cheerfulness as ho said this, but glancing 
at Mr. PicK'wick’a countenance, could not forbear at 
the same time casting a desponding look towards Sam 
Weller. 

“ Perker,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ lot me hear no more 
of this, I beg. I see no advantage in staying here, so I 
shall go to prison to-night.” 

“ You can’t go to Whitocross-streot, my dear S^r,” saW 
Porker. “ Impossible! There are sixty beds in a ward, 
and the bolt’s on, sixteen hours out of the four-and-twenty,*' 
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I would rather go to soino other place of confinement 
if I can/’ said Mr.' Pickwick. “ If not T must make the 
best I can of that.” 

“ You can go to the Fleet, my dear Sir, if you’re deter¬ 
mined to go somewhere,” said Perkcr. 

That’ll do,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ I’ll go there directly 
I have finished my breakfast ” 

**Stop, stop, my dear Sir; not the least occasion for 
being in such a violent hurry to got into a place that 
most other men are as eager to get out of,” said the good- 
natured little attorney. “ We must have a habeas corpus. 
Tliere’ll be no judge at chambers till four o’clock this 
afternoon. You must wait till then.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. H^ickwick, with unmoved 
patience. “Then we will liave a chop hero, at two. See 
about it, Sam, aud tell them to be punctual ” 

Mr. Pickwick remaining firm, despUe all the remon¬ 
strances and arguments of Perker, the cla ps appeared 
and disappear*.! lu due course; iio was then put into 
another liackney coach, and carried off to Chancery 
Lane; after waiting half-an-hoiir or so for Mr. Namby 
who had a seloc-t dinner-part}', and ctjuld on no account 
be disturbed before. 

There were two judges m attendance at Serjeant’s fnn 
—one King’s Pencil, and one Coiniuon Pleas, and a great 
deal of biisinoss appeared to he transacting before them, 
if the number of lawyers’ clerks who wore hurrying in 
and out with bundles of papers, afforded any test. Whim 
they reached the low archway which forms the entrance 
to the Inn, Perker was detained a few moments parleying 
with the coachmen about the fare and the change , and 
Mr. Piclcwick, stepping to one side to be out of the way 
of the stream of people that were pouring in and out, 
looked about him with some curiosity. 

The people that attracted his attention most, wore 
three or four men of shabby-genteel appearance, who 
touched their hats to many of the attorneys wlio passed, 
aud seemed to liave some husinesa there, the nature of 
which Mr. Pickwick could not divine. They were curious 
looking fellows. One was a slim and rather lame man 
in rusty black, and a wlnto ncckeroliiof, another was a 
stout, burly person, dressed in the same apparel, with a 
great reddish-black clotli round his nock ; a tliird was a 
little wea^ien drunken-looking body with a pimply face. 
1‘hey vjero loitering about, with their hands behind them, 
and now and then, with an anxious countenance, 
whispered something in the ear of some of the goutlemeu 
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with papers as they hurried by. Mr. Piekwiolr remem¬ 
bered to iiavo very often observed them lounging under 
tho archway when he had been walking past, and his 
curiosity was quite exc-ited to know to what branch of the 
profession those dingy-looking loungers could possibly 
belong. 

Ho was just about to propound the question to Namby, 
who kept closi' beside him sucking a large gold ring on 
his little finger, when Perkcr bustled up, and observing 
that there was no time to lose, led the way into tho Tnn. 
As Mr. Pickwick followed, the lame man stepped up to 
him, and civilly touching his hat, held out a written 
card, which Mr. Pickwick not wishing to hurt the man’s 
feelings by refusing, court.xnisly accepted and deposited 
in his waistcoat pocket. 

“ Now,” said Perkcr, turning round before ho entered 
one of the ofiicos, to see that his companions were close 
behind him. ‘‘ In hero, my dear Sir. Hallo, what do 
youwanf^” . 

This last question was addressed to the lame man, who 
unohsorved by Mr. Pickwick, made one of the party. Tn 
reply to it, the lame man touched his hat again with all 
imaginabh' pol itcncss, and motioned towards Mr. Pickwick. 

‘‘No, no,” said Perkei with a smile. ‘‘We don’t want 
you, my dear friend, wo don’t want you.” 

‘‘ 1 beg your pardon. Sir,” said the lame man. ” The 
gentleman took my card. I hope you will employ me, 
Sir. The gentleman nodded to me. I’ll be judged by 
the gentleman himself. You nodded to me, Sir ? ” 

‘‘ Pooh, pooh, nonsense You didn’t nod to any body, 
Pickwick? A mistake, a mistake,” said Perker. 

‘‘The gentleman handed me his card,” replied TSIr. 
Pickwick, producing it fiom his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ I 
accepted it as tho gentleman secmied to wish it—in fact I 
had .some curiosity to look at it when T should be at 
loisur''. I— 

The little attorney burst tnto a loud laugh, and return¬ 
ing tlie card to tho lame man, informing Viim it was all a 
mistake, whispered to l\lr. Pickwick as tho man turned 
away in dudgeon, that he was only a bail. 

“A what!” cxclaimod Mr. Pickwick. 

“ A bail,” replied Perkor. 

‘‘A bail!” 

” Yes, my dear Sir, half-a-dozeu of ’em bore. Bail 3 'ou 
to any amount, and only charge half-a-crown. Curiowa 
trade isn’t it ? ” said Perkor, regaling himself witB a pinch 
of snuff. 
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“What! Am I to understand that these men earn a 
livelihood by waiting about here, to perjure themselves 
before the judges of the land, at the rate of half-a-erown 
a crime! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, quite agliast at the 
disclosure. 

“ Why, I don’t exactly know about the perjury, my dear 
Sir,’’ replied the little gentleman. “ Harsh word, my dear 
Sir, very harsh word indeed. It’s a legal fiction, my dear 
Sir, nothing more.” Saying which, the attorney shrugged 
his shoulders, smiled, took a second pinch of snuff, and 
led the way into the office of the judge’s clerk. 

This was a room of specially dirty appearance, with a 
very low ceiling and old panelled walls; and so badly 
lighted, that although it w^s broad day outside, groat 
tallow,candles were burning on the desks, .\t one end, 
was a door leading to the judge’s private apartment, round 
which were congregated a crowd of attorneys and manag¬ 
ing clerks, who were called in, in the order in which their 
respective appointments stood upon the file. Kvery time 
this door was ‘opened to let a party out, the next party 
made a violent rush to got in; and as m addition to the 
numerous dialogues which passed between the gentlemen 
who were waiting to see the judge, a variety of rather 
personal stjuabbles ensued between the greater part of 
those who had seen him, there was as much noise as 
could well be raised in an apartment of siicli confined 
dimensions. 

Nor were the conversations of these gentlemen tlio only 
sounds that broke upon the ear. Standing on a box be¬ 
hind a wooden bar at another end of the room was a clerk 
in spectacles, who was “taking the alfidavits,’’ large 
batches,of which were from time to time carried into the 
private room by another clerk for the judge’s signature. 
There were a large number of attorneys’ clerks to be sworn, 
and it being a moral iniiiossibility to swear thimi all at 
once, the struggles of these gentlemen to reach tlio clerk 
in spectacles, were like thos# of a crowd to get in at the 
pit door of a theatre when His Most (fracious Majesty 
honours it with his presence. Anotlier functionary, from 
time to time exercised his lungs m calling over the names 
of those who had been sworn, for the purpose of restoring 
to them their affidavits after they had been signed by tlio 
judge, which gave rise to a few more scuffles; and all 
these things going on at the same time, occasioned as 
ipuch bustle as the most active and excitable person 
could desire to behold. There were yet another class of 
persons—■those who were waiting to attend summonses 
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feheir employors had taken out, which it was optional to 
the attorney on the opposite side to attend or not, and 
whose business it was from time to time to cry out the 
opposite attorney’s name, to make certain that he was 
not in attendance without tlieir knowledge. 

For example. Leaning against the wall, close beside 
the seat Mr. Pickwick had taken, was an orfico lad of 
fourteen, with a tenor voice, and near him a common-law 
clerk with a bass one. 

A clerk hurried in with a bundle of papers, and stared 
about him. 

“Sniggle and Blink,” cried the tenor. 

“ Porkin and Snob,” growled the bass. 

“ Stumpy and Deacon,” s^id the now comer. 

Nobody answered ; and tiio next man who camo"?n was 
liailed by tlio whole three, and ho m liis turn shouted for 
anotlier firm, and then somebody else roared in a loud 
voice for anotner, and so forth. 

AH this time tlie man m the spectacles was hard at 
work swearing tlie clerks; the oat1i being invariably ad¬ 
ministered witliout any effort at punctuation, and usually 
in the following terms :— 

“Take tlu^ book in your light Imnd this is your name 
and handwriting you swear that the contents of this your 
affidavit are true so hel|) you God a shilling you must got 
change I haven’t got it." 

“ Well, Sam,” said Mr, Pickwick. “ T suppose they are 
getting the habeas co77?//s ready.” 

“ Ves,” said Sam, “ and I vish they’d bring out the have- 
his-< arcaso. It’s wory unpleasant keepin’ us vaitm’ here. 
I’d ha’ got half-a-do/011 havo-his-carcascs ready, pack’d 
up and all, by this time.” 

What sort of cumbrous and unmanageable machine, 
Sam Weller imagined a writ of habeas corpus to be does 
not appear, for Poiker at that moment walked up, and 
took Mr Pickwick away. 

Tlie usual forms having boAi gone through, the body of 
Samuel Pickwu‘k was soon afterwards confided to the 
custody of the tipstalT, to be by him taken to the Warden 
of the Fleet Prison, and there detained until the amount 
of the damages and costs in the action of Bardell against 
Pickwick was fully paid and satisfied. 

“And that,” said Mr. Pickwick laughing, “will bo a 
very long time. Sam, call another hackney coach. Porker, 
my dear friend, good-bye.” • 

“ I shall go with you, and see you safe there,* said 
Perker, 
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“ Indeed,” replied Mr. Pickwick, ” I would ratlier go 
without any other attendant than Sam. Ah soon as I got 
settled, I will write and let you know, and I shall expect 
you immediately. Until then, good-bye.” 

As Mr. Pickwick said this, he got into the coach which 
had by this time arrived, followed by the tipstaff, Sam 
having stationed himself on the box, it rolled away. 

‘‘ A most extraordinary man that,” said Perker, as he 
stopped to pull on his gloves. 

“ What a bankrupt he’d make, Sir,” observed Mr. Low- 
ten who was standing near. ‘‘How he would bother the 
commissioners! He’d set ’em at defiance if they talked 
of committing him, Sir.” 

The attorney did not appear very much delighted with 
his clerk’s professional estimate of Mr. Pickwick’s charac¬ 
ter, for he walked away without deigning any reply. 

The hackney coach jolted along Fleet Street, as hackney 
coaches usually do. The horses ‘‘ went better,” the driver 
said, when they had got anything before them fthey 
must have gone at a most extraordinary pace when 
there was nothing), and so the vehicle kept behind a 
cart; when the cart stopped, it stopped, and when the 
cart went on again, it did the same. Mr. Pickwick sat 
opposite the tipstaff, and the tipstaff sat with his hat 
between his knees, whistling a tune, and looking out of 
the coach window. 


Time performs wonders, and, by the powerful old gentle¬ 
man’s aid, even a hackney coach gets over hau-a-milo of 
ground. They stopped at length, and Mr. Pickwick 
alighted at the gate of the Fleet. 

The tipstaff, just looking over his shoulder, to see that 
his charge was following close at his heels, preceded Mr, 
Pickwick into the prison; turning to the loft, after they 
had entered, they passed through an open door into a 
lobby, from which a heavy gate opposite to that by which 
they had entered, and which was guarded by a stout turn¬ 
key with the key in his hand, led at once into the interior 
of the prison. 

Here they stopped, while the tipstaff delivered hispapers ; 
and here Mr, Pickwick was apprised that ho would remain 


imtil he had undergone the ceremony, known to the in¬ 
itiated, as ‘‘ sitting for your portrait.” 

” Sitting for ray portrait 1 ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘‘ Having your likeness taken. Sir,” replied the stout 
'turnkey. ” We're capital hands at likenesses here. Take 
’em la no time, and always exact. Walk in Sir, and make 


yourself at home," 
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Mr. Pickwick complied with the invitation, and sat 
himself down, when Mr. Weller, who stationed himself 
at the back of the chair, whispered that the sitting was 
merely another term for undergoing an inspection by the 
different turnkeys, in order that they miglit know prisoners 
from visitors. 

“Well, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, “then T wish the 
artists would come. This is rather a public place.” 

‘*Tliey vont bo long, Sir, T di’S-say,” replied Sam. 
“There’s a Dutch clock, Sir.” 

“So T see,” observed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ And a bird-case, Sir,” said Sam. “ Vcels vithin veels, 
a prison in a prison. Ain’t it, Sir.” 

As Mr. Weller made tln« philosophical remark, Mr. 
Pickwick was aware that his sitting had cornTricnccd. 
The stout turnkey having been relieved from the loek, sat 
down, and lookecl at hnn carelessly from time to time, 
while a long tliin man who had relieved liim thrust his 
hands beneath his coat tails, and planting himself opposite, 
took a good long view of him. A third rather surly-look- 
ing gentleman, who liad apparently been disturbed at his 
tea, for he was disposing of the last remnant of a crust 
and butter wlion he came in, stationed liimself close to 
Mr. Pickwick ; and, ri*sting his hands on liis hips, inspected 
him narrowly, while two others mixed with the group, and 
studied his features with most intent and thoughtful faces. 
Mr. Pickwick winced a good deal under the operation, 
and appeared to sit v(?ry uneasily m his cnair. but he 
made no remark to anybody wliilo it was being per¬ 
formed—not even to Sam, who reclined upon the back of 
the chair, reflecting, partly on the situation of his master, 
and partly on the groat satisfac.tion it would havo^fh rded 
him to make a fierce assault upon all the turnkeys there 
assembled, one after tlic other, if it were lawful and 
peacealilo so to do. 

At length the likeness was completed, and Mr, Pick¬ 
wick was informed, that helnight now proceed into the 
prison. 

“Where am I to sleep to-night?” inquired Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

“ Why I don’t rightly know about to-night,” replied the 
stout turnkey. “You’ll be chummed on somebody to¬ 
morrow, and then you’ll bo all snug and comfortable. 
The first night’s generally rather unsettled, but you’ll bo 
set all squares to-morrow.” ♦ 

After some discussion, it was discovered that on8 of the 
turnkeys had a bed to lot, which Mr. Pickwick could have 
for that night, and gladly agreed to hire it. 
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" If you’ll come with me, I’ll show it you, at once,” 
said the man. “ It ain’t a largo ’un ; but it’s an out-ancl- 
outcr to sleep m. This way, Sir.” 

They passed through the inner gate, and descended a 
short flight of steps. Tlie key was turned after them, 
and Mr Pickwick found himself, for the first time in his 
life, within the walls of a debtors’ prison. 


CHAPTER Xli 

WHAT BKFEL MR. PICKWK’K WHEN HE COT INTO 
THE FLEET; WHAT DEin'ORS HE EAW THERE; 
AND HOW HE RAS«EU, THE NRHIT 

M r. tom ROKER, the gentleman who had accompanied 
Mr. Pickwick into the prison, turned sharp round 
to the right when he got to tlie bottom of the little flight 
of steps, and led the way through an iron gato which 
stood open, and up another short fliglit of steps, into a 
long narrow gallery, dirty' and low, paved with stone, and 
very dimly lighted by a window at each remote end. 

“This,” said the gentleman, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets, and looking carelessly over his slioiildor to 
Mr Pickwick, “This here is the hall flight.” 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Pickwick, looking down a dark and 
filthy .staircase, which appeared to lead to a range of 
damp and gloomy stone vaults beneath the ground, “ and 
tho.se, I suppose, are the little cellars where the prisoners 
keep thoir small quantities of coals. Ali! unpleasant 
places to have to go down to, but very convenient, I dare 
say.” • 

“ Yes, 1 should’nt wonder if blioy was convenient,” 
replied the gentleman, “ seeing that a few people live 
there pretty sung. That’s the Pair, that is.” 

“My friend,” said Mr. Pickwick, “you don’t really 
mean to say that humaw beings live down in those 
wretched dungeons?” 

“ Don’t 1 ? ” replied Mr. Rokor, with indignant astonish¬ 
ment ; “ why shouldn’t I ? ” 

“ Live I—-Live down there 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Live down there 1 Yes, and die down there, too, wery 
often I ” replied Mr. Roker; “and what of that? Who’s 
got to .say anything agin it ? Live down there 1—Yea, and 
a wery good place it is to live in, ain’t it ? ” 

As Roker turned somewhat fiercely upon Mr, Pick¬ 
wick in saying this, and moreover muttered, iu an excited 
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fashion oertain unpleasant invocations concerning his 
own eyes, limbs, and circulating fluids, the latter gentle¬ 
man deemed it advisable to pursue tlie discourse no 
further. Mr. Hokor tlieu proceeded to mount another 
staircase, as dirty as tiiat winch led to the place which 
had just been tlic subject of discussion, m which ascent 
he was closely followed hy Mr. Ihckwick and Sam. 

“ Tlicre,” said Mr. Uoker, pausing for breath when they 
reached another gallery of tlio same dimensions as the 
one below, “ this is tlio cofloe-rooin flight: the one above's 
the third, and the one above tliat’s the top; and the room 
where you’re a-going to sleep to-night is the warden’s room, 
and it’s this way—come on.” Having said all this in a 
breath, Mr. Uoker mounted ij,nother flight of stairs, with 
Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller following at his lieols. 

These staircases received light from sundry windows 
placed at some little distance above the floor, and looking 
into a gravelled area bounded by a high brick wall, with 
iron cJirvau.r-di^-J use iii the tup. Tins area, it appeared 
from Mr. Uokcr's statement, was the racket-ground; and 
it furtlior appeared, on tiie testimony of the same gentle¬ 
man, tliat there was a smaller area in that portion of the 
prison which was neatest Farnngd()u-strGet, denominated 
and called “the Painted Giound,” fioin the fact of ita 
walls having once displaced the semblances of various 
men-of-wat m full sail, and other artistical eflocts, 
achieved in bygone times by some imprisoned drauglita- 
man in lus leisure hours. 

Having cominiinicatod this piece of information, ap¬ 
parently more for the purpose of discharging his bosom 
of an important fact, than with any specific view of en¬ 
lightening Mr. T^ickwick, the guide, having at*length 
reached another gallery, led the way into a small passage 
at the extreme end , opened a door, and disclosed an 
apartment of an appearance hy no means inviting, con¬ 
taining eight or nine iron bedsteads. 

“There,” said Mr. iiokor, holding the door open, and 
looking triumpliautly round at Mr. Pickwick, “ Tiiero’s a 
room I ” 

Mr. Pickwick’s face, however, betokened such a very 
trifling portion of satisfaction at the appearance of his 
lodging, that Mr. Hokor looked for a reciprocity of feeling 
into the countenance of Samuel Weller, who, until now, 
had observed a dignified silence. 

“TTiero’s a room, young man,” observed Mr. Hoker. ^ 

“ I see it,” replied Sam, with a placid nod of the ftead* 

“ You wouldn’t think to find aucli a room as this, in the 
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Farringdon Hotel, would you ? ” said Mr. Kokor, with a 
complacent smile. 

To this Mr. Weller replied with an easy and unstudied 
closing of one eye; whicli might ho considered to mean, 
either that he would have thought it, or that he would 
not have thought it, or that he had never thought any¬ 
thing at all about it, just as tlie observei’s imagination 
suggested. Having executed this feat, and re-opoued hia 
eyo, Mr. Weller pioceeded to inquire which was the in¬ 
dividual bedstead that Mr. liokcr had ■-o llatteringly 
described as an oiit-au-outer to sleep in. 

“That's it,’’ replied Mr. Jtoker, pointing to a very rusty 
one in a corner. “It would make any one go to sleep, 
that bedstead would, whether they wanted to or not.’’ 

“ 1 should tliink,” said Sam, eyeing the piece of furniture 
in question with a look of excessive disgust, “ i should 
think poppies was nothin’ to it.’’ 

“ Nothing at all,’’ said Mr. lloker. 

“And I s’posc," said Sam, with a sidelong glance at his 
master, as if to see whether there were any symptoms of 
his determination being shaken by what passed, “ I s’pose 
the otlier geriTinen as sleeps here, are geu’l’men.’’ 

“Nothing but it,” said lilr. lloker. “ One of ’em takes 
his twelve pints of ale a-day, and never leaves oil smoking, 
even at his meals.” 

“ He mu.st be a first-rater,” said Sam, 

“A 1,” replied Mr. lloker. 

Nothing daunted, even by this intelligence, Mr. ffick- 
wick smilingly announced his determination to test the 
powers of the narcotic bedstead for that night; and Mr. 
Koker, after informing him that ho could retire to lest at 
whatove- liour he thought proper without any further 
notice or formality, walked off, leaving him standing with 
Sam in the gallery. 

It was getting dark; that is to say, a few gas jets were 
kindled in this place, which was never hglit, by way of 
compliment to the evening, \^hich had sot in outside. As 
it was rather warm, some of the tenants of the numerous 
little rooms winch opened into the gallery on either hand, 
had set their doors ajar. Mr. Pickwick peeped into them 
as he pas.scd along, with great curiosity and interest. 
Here, four or five great liulkmg fellows, just visible through 
a cloud of tobacco-smoke, were engaged in noisy and riot¬ 
ous conversation over half-emptied pots of beer, or playing 
at all fouis with a very greasy pack of cards. In the 
adjoining room, some solitary tenant might be seen, poring, 
by tliu light of a feeble tallow candle, over a bundle of 
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Koiled and tattered papers, yellow with dut»t and dropping 
to pieces from age, writing, for the liundredth time, some 
longlliened statement of his grievances, for the perusal of 
some great man whose eyes it would never reach, or whose 
heart it would never touch. In a third, a man, with his 
wife and a wlit)lo crowd of children, might be seen making 
up a scanty bed on the ground, or upon a few chairs, for 
the younger ones to pass the night in. And in a fourth, 
and a hf^li, and a sixth, and a sovontli, the noise, and the 
beer, and the tobacco-smoko, and tlic cards, all came over 
again in gn^ater foicc than before. 

In the galleries tlieinselvcs, and more especially on the 
staircases, there lingered a gioat number of people, who 
came there, some because tlieir rooms were empty and 
lonesome ; others because the^r rooms wore full and hot; 
and tlio greater pait because they wore restless and un¬ 
comfortable, and not possessed of the secret of exactly 
knowing what to do with themselves. There wore many 
classes of people here, from the labouring man in his 
fustian jacket, to the broken down speiidthriH in his sliawl 
dressing-gown, most appropriately out at elbows , but tliere 
was the same air about them all—a kind of listless, jail¬ 
bird, careless swagger; a vagabonduih wlio’s-afiaid sort 
of bearing, which is wdinlly indescribable in words; but 
whicli any man can understand in one moment if ho 
wislies, by just setting foot in the nearest debtor's prison, 
and looking at tlie very first group of people be sees there, 
witli till' same inteiest as Mr. Pickwick did. 

“It strikes mo, Sam," said Mr. Pu;kwick, leaning over 
the iiou-rail at tliu stair-head, “It strikes me, Sam, that 
imprisonment for debt is scarcely any punishment at all." 

“Think not, Sir?" imjuued Mr. VVeller. 

“ Vou sec how these fellows drink, and smoke, and roar," 
replied Mr. Pickwick. “It's quite impossible that they 
can mind it much." 

“Ah, tliat’s just the wery thing, Sir,” rejoined Sam, 
“ don't mind it; it's a rcg'lar holiday to them—all 
porter and akettlcs. It’s the totlier vans as gets done over 
vith this sort o’ thing . tliem down-hearted fellers as can’t 
svig avay at the beer, nor play skettles neither; them as 
vould pay if tliey could, and gets low by being boxed up. 
I’ll tell you wot it is, Sir; them as is alvays a-ullin’ m 
public-houses it don’t damage at all, and them as is 
alvays a-vorkin’ ven they can, it damages too much. ‘ It’s 
unekal,’ as my father used to say ven his grog worn’t 
made half-aud-half—‘ It’s unekal, and tliat’s the fairlt on 
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'* I think you’re right, Sara,” said Mr. Pickwick, after 
a few raoraents’ reflection, “ quite right.” 

“ P'r’aps, now and then, there’s some hono^t people as 
likes it,” observed Mr. Weller, in a ruminative tone, “but 
I never heerd o’ one as I can call to mind, ’copt the little 
dirty-faced man in tlio brown coat, and that was force of 
habit.” 

“ And who was he ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Vy, that’s just the wory point as nobody never know’d,” 
replied Sam. 

“ But what did he do ? ” 

“ Vy ho did wot many men as has been much better 
know’d has done in their tune, Sir,” replied Sam, “ ho 
run a match agin the consta^do, and vuu it.” 

“ In.othor words, I suppo.se,” said Mr. Pickwick, “he 
got into debt.” 

“Just that. Sir,” replied Sam, “and in course o’ time 
he come hero m consekens. It warn’t much—execution 
for nine pounds nothin’, multiplied by five for costs; but 
hows’over hero ho stopped for seventeen year. If lie got 
any wrinkles in his face, tliey was stopped up vith the 
dirt, for both the dirty face and the brown coat wos just 
the same at the end o’ that tune as they wos at the bo- 
ginnin’. He wos a wery peaceful inoffendiu’ little creetur, 
and wo.s alvays a-bustlm’ about for somebody, or playin’ 
rackets and never vinnm’; till at last the turnkeys they 
got quite fond on liiin, and lie wos in the lodge ov’ry night, 
a-chatteriug vith ’em, and tollin’ stones, anil all tliat ’ore. 
Vun night ho wos in there as usual, alone vitli a wory old 
friend of his, as wos on the lock, ven he says all of a sudden, 
‘I ain't seen the market outside, Bill,’ ho says (Fleet 
Market'wos there at that time)—‘I ain’t seen tlio market 
outside, Bill,’ he says, ‘ for seventeen year.' ‘ 1 know you 
ain’t,’ says the turnkey, smoking his pipe. ‘ I should like 
to see it for a minit. Bill,’ he says. ‘ Wory probable,* 
says the turnkey, smoking his pipe wory fierce, and making 
beh'^ve he warn’t up to wot ttio little man wanted. ‘ Bill,’ 
says the little man, more abrupt than afore, ‘ I’ve got the 
fancy in my head. Let me see the public street once 
more afore I die ; and if I ain't struck with apoplexy, I’ll 
be back in five minits by the clock.’ ‘ And wot ’ud become 
o’ me if you wos struck with apoplexy ? ’ said the turnkey. 
‘ Vy,’ says the little creetur, ‘ whoever found me, 'ud bring 
me homo, for J’vo got my card in ray pocket, Bill,’ he says, 
I No. 20, Coffee-room Flight ’: and that wos true, sure 
enough, for von he wanted to make the acquaintance of 
any nowcoraor, he used to pull out a little limp card vith 
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them words on it and nothin’ else; in consideration o’ 
vich, ho wos alvays called Number Tvcnty. The turnkey 
takes a fixed look at him, and at last he says in a solemn 
manner, ‘ Tventy/ he says. ‘1*11 trust you ; you won’t get 
your old friend into trouble.’ ‘No, my boy; I hope I’ve 
somethin’ bettor behind hero,’ says the little man, and as 
ho said it, ho liit his little voskit wory hard, and then a 
tear started out o* each eye, which was wory extraordinary ; 
for it wos supposed as water never touched his face. lie 
shook the turnkey by the hand; out he vent-” 

“ And never came hack again," said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Wrong for vunce, Sir," replied Mr. Weller, “for back 
ho come two ininits afore the time, a-bilin' vith rage, 
Bayin’ how he’d been nearly ren over by a hackney coach ; 
that he warn’t used to it, and he wos blowed if he wouldn’t 
write to the fjord Mayor. They got him pacified at last; 
and for five year arter that, he never oven so much as 
peeped out o’ the lodge-gate.” 

“ At the expiration of that time ho died, I*suppose,” said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“No ho didn’t, Sir," replied Sam. “He got a curiosity 
to go and taste the beer at a new public-house over the 
way, on tlie premises; and it wos such a wery nice 
parlour, that he took it into his head to go there every 
night, which ho did fora long time, alvays cornin’ back 
rog’lar about a quarter of an hour afore the gate shut, 
which won all wery snug and comfortable. At last he 
began to got so precious jolly, that ho used to forget how 
the time vent, or care nothin’ at all about it, and ho vent 
on gettin’ later and later, till vun night his old friend wos 
just a-shuttin* the gate—had tnrnccl the key in fact—ven 
ho come up. ‘ Hold hard, Bill,’ ho says. ‘ Wot, afti’t you 
come home yet, Tventy?’ says the turnkey, ‘I thought 
you was in long ago.’ ‘ No I wasn’t,’ says the little man, 
vith a smile. ‘ Veil then. I’ll tell you wot it is, my friend,’ 
says the turnkey, openin’ the gate wery slow and sulky, 
‘it’s my ’pinion as you’ve gotf into bad company o’ late, 
which I’m wery sorry to see. Now I don’t wish to do 
anything harsh,’ he says, ‘but if you can’t confine your¬ 
self to steady circles, and find your vay back at reg’lar 
hours, as sure as you’re a-standin’ there, I’U shut you out 
altogether!’ The little man was seized vith a wiolent 
fit o’ tremblin’, and never vent outside the prison walls 
artorvards!" 

As Sam concluded, Mr. Pickwick slowly rotraogd 
steps down stairs. After a few thoughtful turns in the 
Painted Ground, which, as it was now dark, was nearly 
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deserted, he intimated to Mr. Weller that he thought it 
high time for him to withdraw for the night; requesting 
him to seek a bed in some adjacent public-house, and 
return early in the morning, to make arrangements for 
the removal of his master’s wardrobe from the George 
and Vulture. This request Mr. Samuel Weller prepared 
to obey, with as good a grace as he could assume, but 
with a very considerable show of reluctance nevertheless. 
He even wont so far as to essay sundry inefTootnal hints 
regarding the expediency of stretching himself on the 
gravel for that night; hut finding Mr. Pickwick obstin¬ 
ately deaf to any such suggestions, finally withdrew. 

There is no disguising the fact that Mr. Pickwick felt 
very low-spirited and uncomfortable—not for lack of 
society, for the prison was very full, and a bottle of wine 
would at once have purchased the utiiK/St good-fellowship 
of a few choice spirits, without any more formal ceremony 
of introduction; but he was alone in the coarse vulgar 
crowd, and folt the dcpre.ssion of spirit and sinking of 
heart, naturally consequent upon the reflection that ho 
was cooped and caged up without a prospect of liberation. 
As to the idea of releasing himself by mini-^tering to the 
sharpness of Dodson & Fogg, it never for an instant 
entered his thoughts. 

In this frame of mind ho turned again into the coffee- 
room gallery, and walked slowly to and fro. The place 
was intolerably dirty, and the smell of tobacco-smoke 
perfectly suffocating. There was a perpetual slamming 
and banging of doors as the people went in and out, and 
the noise of their voices and footsteps echoed and re¬ 
echoed through the passages constantly. A young woman, 
with a' child in her arms, who scorned scarcely able to 
crawl, from emaciation and misery, was walking up and 
down the passage in conversation with her husband, who 
had no other place to see her in. As they passed Mr. 
i*ickwick, he could hear the female sob bitterly ; and 
cnce she burst into such a passion of grief, that she was 
compelled to lean against the wall for support, while the 
man took the child in his arms, and tried to soothe her. 

Mr. Pickwick’s heart was really too full to boar it, and 
he went up stairs to bed. 

Now, although the warden’s room was a very uncom¬ 
fortable one, being, in every point of decoration and 
convenience, several hundred degrees inferior to the 
'domoionest infirmary of a county gaol, it had at present 
the merit of being wholly deserted save by Mr. Pickwick 
himself. So, he sat down at the foot of his little iron 
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bedstead, and began to wonder how much a year the 
warden made out of the dirty room. Having satisfied 
himself, by mathumatical calculation, that the apartment 
was about equal in annual value to the freehold of a small 
street in the suburbs of Ijondon, ho took to wondering 
what possible temptation could have induced a dingy- 
looking fly that was crawling over his pantaloons, to come 
into a dose prison, when he liad the choice of so many 
airy situations—a course of meditation which led him to 
the irrosistihlo conclusion that the insect was insane. 
After settling this point, ho began to bo conscious that ho 
was getting sleepy ; whereupon he took his nightcap out of 
the pocket in which he had Viad the precaution to stow 
it in the morning, and, loisifrcly undressing himsqjf, got 
into bod, and fell asleep. 

“ Bravo ! TIoel over too—cut and shuffle—pay away at 
it. Zephyr! I’m smothered if the Opera House isn’t your 
proper hemisphere. Keep it up. Hooray!” These ex¬ 
pressions, delivered in a most boisterous tone, and 
accompanied with loud peals of laughter, roused Mr. 
Pickwick from one of those sound slumbers which, 
lasting in reality some lialf-hour, seem to the sleeper 
to have been protracted for about three weeks or a 
month. 

The voice had no sooner ceased than the room was 
shaken with such violence that the windov/s rattled in 
their frames, and the bedsteads trembled again. Mr. 
Pickwick started up, and remained for some minutes fixed 
in mute astonishment at the scone before him. 

On the floor of the room, a man in a broad-skirted green 
coat, with corduroy knee smalls and grey cotton sto«kings, 
was performing the most popular stops of a hornpipe, with 
a slang and burlesque caricature of grace and lightness, 
which, combined with the very appropriate character of 
his costume, was inexpressibly absurd. Another man, 
evidently very drunk, who h»d probably been tumbled 
into bed by his companions, was sitting up between the 
sheets, warbling as much as he could recollect of a comic 
song, with the most intensely sentimental feeling and 
expression; while a third, seated on one of the bedsteads, 
was applauding both performers with the air of a profound 
connoisseur, and encouraging them by such ebullitions of 
feeling as had already roused Mr. Pickwick from his 
sleep. 

This last man was an admirable specimen of a clifss of 
gentry which never can be seen in full perfection but in 
such places;—they may be met with, in an imperfeot 
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state, occasionally about stablo-yards and public-houses; 
but they never attain their full bloom except in these 
hot-bods, which would almost seem to bo considerately 
provided bv the Legislature for the sole purpose of 
rearing them, 

lie was a tall follow, with an olive complexion, long 
dark hair, and very thick bushv whiskers meeting under 
his chin. Ho wore no nockerelnof, as ho had been plaving 
rackets all day, and his open shirt collar displavod their 
full luxuriance. On his head he wore one of the common 
eightconpenny French skull-caps, with a gaudy tassel 
dangling therefrom, very happilv in keeping with a 
common fustian coat. His legs, which, being long, 
were afilicted with weakness, graced a pair of Oxford- 
mixture trousers, made to show the full svminetry of 
the limbs. Being somewhat negligently braced, liow- 
ovor, and, moreover, but imperfectly buttoned, they 
fell in a series of not tlie most graceful folds over a 
pair of shoes .juniciently down at heel to display a pair 
of very soiled white stockings. Ttiere was a rakish vaga¬ 
bond smartness, and a kind of boastful rascality, about 
the whole man, tliat was worth a mine of gold. 

This figure was the first to porceivo that Mr. Pickwick 
was looking on ; upon which he winked to the Zephyr, 
and entreated him, with mock gravity, not to wake tho 
gentleman. 

“ Why, bless tho gentleman’s honest heart and soul 1 ” 
said the Zephyr, turning round and affecting tho extremity 
of surprise; “the gentleman awake Hem; Shako- 
spearo. How do you do, Sir? How is Mary and Sarah, 
Sir"^ apd the dear old lady at home, Sir—eh, Sir? Will 
you iiave tho kindness to put my compliments into the 
first little parcel you’re .sending that way. Sir, and say 
that I would have sent ’em before, only I was afraid they 
might be broken in tlie waggon. Sir?’’ 

“ Don’t overwhelm the gentleman with ordinary civili¬ 
ties when yon see he’s anxious to liave something to 
drinjc,” said tho gentleman with tho whiskers, with a 
jocose air. “ Why don’t you ask the gentleman what 
he’ll take? ” 

“ Dear mo—I quite forgot,” replied the other. “What 
will you take, Sir ? Will you take port wine. Sir, or sherry 
wine. Sir? I can recommend tho ale, Sir; or perhaps 
you’d like to taste the porter, Sir? Allow mo to have 
the f''licity of hanging up your nightcap, Sir.” 

With this, tho speaker snatched that article of dress 
from Mr, Pickwick’s head, and fixed it in a twinkling on 
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that of the drunken man, who, firmly impressed with the 
belief that he was delighting a numerous assembly, con¬ 
tinued to hammer away at the comic song in the most 
melancholy strains imaginable. 

Taking a man's nightcap from his brow by violent 
means, and adjusting it on the head of an unknown 
geutJoman of dirty exterior, however ingenious a witticism 
in itself, 13 unquestionably one of those whicli come under 
the denomination of practical jokes. Viewing the matter 
precisely in this liglit, Mr. Pickwick, without tlio slightest 
intimation f>f his purpose, sprang vigorously out of bed ; 
struck the /epJiyr so smart a blow ui the chest, as to 
deprive him of a considerable portion of the commodity 
which sometimes bears his ijanie , and then, recaiiturmg 
Ins nightcap, boldly placed liimself in an attiUide of 
defence. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Pickwick, gasping no less from excite¬ 
ment than from tlic expenditure of so much energy, 
“come on—botifi of you—hotli of you.” ,Aud with this 
liberal insitatiou tlie worthy gentleman communicated 
a revolving motion to his clenched lists, by way of ap¬ 
palling hiK antagonists with a dnplay of science. 

It miglit have been Mr. Pickwick's very unexpected 
gallantry, or it miglit have been the complicated manner 
in which he had got himself out of bed, and fallen all in 
-a mass upon ttic hornpipe man, that touched his adver¬ 
saries. Touclied they were, for, instead of then and 
there making an attempt to commit manslaughter, as Mr. 
Pickwick implicitly believed they would have done^ they 
paused, stared at each other a short time, and finally 
laughed outright 

“ Well; you're a trump, and I like you all th<9 better 
for it,” said the Zephyr. “ Now jump into bed again, or 
you'll catch the rheumatics. No malice, I hope?” said 
the man, extending a hand about tho size of the yellow 
clumii of fingers which sometimes swings over a glover’s 
door. 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Pickwick, with great alacrity; 
for, now that the oxcitomont was over, lie began to feel 
rather cool about the logs. 

“ Allow mo tho /ioiumr, Sir? ” said tho gentleman with 
tho whiskers, presenting his dexter hand, and aspirating 
the h. 

“With much pleasure, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick; and 
having executed a very long and solemn shako, he got intcfc 
bed again, 

“ My name is Smangle, Sir,” said the man with the 
whiskers. 
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“ Oh,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Mine is Mivins,” said the man in the stockings. 

“ 1 am delighted to hear it, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Hem,” coughed Mr. Smangle. 

“Did you .speak, Sir?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ No, I did not, Sir,” said Mr. Smangle. 

“ I tliought you did, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

All this was very genteel and pleasant; and, to make 
matters still moi-c comfortable, Mr. Smangle assured Mr. 
Pickwick a great many times that lie entertained a very 
high respect for the feelings of a gentleman ; which senti¬ 
ment, indeed, did him infinite credit, as lie could bo in 
no wise supposed to understand them. 

“Are you going through the Court, Sir?” inquired Mr. 
Smangle. 

“Through the what'?” said Mr, Pickwick. 

“Through the Court—Portugal-sticet—the Court for 
the Relief of-you know.” 

“ Oh no,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “ No, I am not.” 

“ Going out, Iierhaps ? ” suggested Mivins. 

“I fear not,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “I refuse to pay 
some damages, and am here in consequence.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Smangle, “ paper has been my ruin.” 

“A stationer, I presume, Sir?” said Mr. Pickwick, 
innocently. 

"Stationer I No, no; confound and curse mo I—not 
so low as that. No trade. When I say paper, I moan 
bills.” 

“ Oh, you use the word in that sense. 1 see,” said Mr. 
Pickv^ick. 

“ Damme ? A gentleman must expect reverses,” said 
Smangr’e. “What of tliatl Hero am I in the Fleet 
Prison. Well; good. What then? I’m none the worse 
for that, am I ? ” 

“ Not a bit,” replied Mr, Mivins. And he was quite 
right; for, so far from Mr. Smangle being any the worse 
for it, he was something the bettor, inasmuch as to qualify 
himself for the place, lie had attained gratuitous posses¬ 
sion of certain article.s of jewellery, which, long before 
that, had found their way to the pawnbroker’s. 

“Well; but come,” said Mr. Smangle; “this is dry 
work. Let’s rinse our mouths with a drop of burnt sherry ; 
the last comer shall stand it, Mivins shall fetch it, and 
I’ll help to drink it. That’s a fair and gentlemanlike 
division of labour, any how—curse me I ” 

Un.villiug to hazard another quarrel, Mr. Pickwick 
gladly assented to the proposition, and consigned the 
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money to Mr. Mivins, who, as it was nearly eleven o’clock, 
lost no time in repairing to the coffee-room on his errand. 

“I say,” whispered Smanglo, the moment his friend 
had left the room ; ‘‘ what did you give him ? ” 

“ Half-a-sovereign,” said Mr. Ihekwiek. 

“ He’s a devilish pleasant gentlemanly dog,” said Mr. 
Smanglo ;—“infernal iiloasant. i don’t know anybody 

moio so, but-” Here Mr. Smangle stopped short, 

and shook his head dubiously. 

“ You don’t think there is any jirobability of liis ap¬ 
propriating the money to Ins own use ? ” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

“ Oh, no—mind, T don’t say that; I expressly say that 
he’s a dovihsh gentlemanly fellow,” said Mr. Smangle. 

“ But 1 think, perhaps, if somebody went down, just to 
see that ho didn’t drop Ins beak into the jug by accident, 
or make some confounded mistake in losing the money 
as lie came up staiis, it would bo as well. Here, you Sir, 
just run down staiis, and look after that gentleman, will 
you?” 

This request was addressed to a little timid-looking, 
nervous mau, wlioso appearance bespoke great poverty, 
and wlio had been croucliiug on his bedstead all this 
while, apparently quite stupefied by the novelty of his 
situation. 

” You know where the coffee-room is,” said Smanglo ; 
” just lun down, and tell that gentleman you’ve come to 
help him up with the jug. Or—stop—f’ll tell you what 
— I’ll toll you how we’ll do him,” said Smanglo, with a 
cunning look. 

“ How,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Send down word that he’s to spend the change in 
cigars. Capital thouglit. lluu and tell him that; d’ye 
hear? 'Fhoy sJian’t be wasted,” continued Smangle, turn¬ 
ing to ^Ir. Pickwick. “I’ll smoko ’em.” 

This mauteuvrnig was so oxcoodmgiy ingenious, and, 
withal, performed with such#immoveable composure and 
coolness, that Mr. Pickwick would have had no wish to 
disturb it, even if he had had the power. In a short time 
Mr. Mivius returned, hearing the sherry, which Mr. 
Smanglo dispensed m two little cracked mugs; consider¬ 
ately remarking, with reference to himself, that a gentle¬ 
man must not bo particular under such circumstances, 
and, for bis part, he was not too proud to drink out of the 
jug; in whicli, to show hia sincerity, he forthwith pledge^ 
tho company in a draught which half emptied it. • 

An excellent understanding having been, by these means, 
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promoted, Mr. Smangle proceeded to entertain his hearers 
with a relation of divers romantic adventures m which he 
had been from time to time engaged, involving various 
interesting anecdotes of a thorough-bred horse, and a 
magnificent Jewess, both of surpassing beauty, and mucli 
coveted by the nobility and gentry of these kingdoms. 

Long before these elegant extracts from the biography 
of a gentleman were concluded, Mr. Mivins bad betaken 
himself to bed, and set in snoring for tlio night leaving 
the timid stranger and Mr. Pickwick to the full benefit 
of Mr. Smanglo’s experiences. 

Nor were the two last-named gentlemen asmucli edified 
as they might have been by the moving passages which 
were narrated, Mr. Pickvyick had been in a state of 
slumber for some time, when he had a faint perception of 
the drunken man bursting out afresh with the comic song, 
and receiving from Mr. Smangle a gentle intimation, 
through the medium of the water jug, that bis audience 
were not music^^lly disposed. He tlicn once again dropped 
off to sleep, with a confu-sed consciousno.ss that Mr. 
Smangle was still engaged m relating a long story, the 
chief point of which appeared to be, that, on some occa¬ 
sion particularly stated and set forth, he liad “done” 
a bill and a gentleman at the same tune. 

CHAPTER XLI 

ILLUSTRATIVE, LIKE THE PRECEDING ONE, OF THE 
OLD PROVERB, THAT ADVERHITV BRINGS A MAN 
ACQUAINTED WITH STRANGE BED-FELLOWS. 
LIKEWISE CONTAINING MR. PICKWICK’S EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY AND STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT TO 
MR. SAMUEL WELLER 

TlfHEN Mr. Pickwick opened his eyes next morning, 
VV the first object upon which they rested was Samuel 
Wellor, seated upon a small black portmanteau, intently 
regarding, apparently in a condition of profound abstrac¬ 
tion, the stately figure of the dashing Mr. Smangle, while 
Mr. Smangle himself, who was already partially dressed, 
was seated on his bedstead, occupied m the desper¬ 
ately hopeless attempt of staring Mr. Weller out of 
countenance. We say desperately hopeless, because Sam, 
with a comprehensive gaze, which took m Mr. Smangle’s 
cap, feet, head, face, legs, and whiskers, all at the same 
time, continued to look steadily on with every demon- 
straticfii of lively satisfaction, but with no more regard 
to Mr. Smangle's personal sentiments on the subject. 
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than ho would have displayed had he been inspecting 
a wooden statue, or a straw-cmbowelled Guy Faux. 

“ Well; will you know mo again ?” said Mr. Smangle, 
with a frown. 

“ I’d svoar to you any vcrcs, Sir,” replied Sam, cheerfully. 

“ Don’t be impertinent to a geutloman, Sir,” said Mr. 
Srnanglo, 

“ Not on no account,” replied Sam. “If you'll toll me 
vou bo wakes, I’ll be upon the wery best extra-super be¬ 
haviour!” I’liis observation, having a remote tendency 
to imply that Mr. Smangle was no gentleman, rather 
kindled his ire. 

“ Mivins I ” said Mr. Smangle, with a passionate air. 

“ What’s the olheo?” repjicd that gentleman from his 
couch. 

“ Who the devil is this fellow ?” 

“ Gad,” said Mr. Mivins, looking lazily out from under 
the bed-clothes, “ I ought to ask yuii that. Hasn’t he 
any business liorc ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Smangle. 

“Then knock him downstairs, and toll him not to pre¬ 
sume to get up till I como and kick him,” rejoined Mr. 
Mivms , and with this prornjit advice that excellent goutlo- 
mau again betook himself to slumber. 

Thecouvcrsatioucxhibitiug tlieseunequivocal symptoms 
of rather verging on the personal, Mr. Pickwick doomed 
it a lit point at which to interpose. 

“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Sir,” rejoined that gentleman. 

“ Has anything new occurred since last night?” 

“ Nothin’ partickler, Sir,” replied Sam, glancing at Mr. 
Smanglo’s whiskers ; “ the late prowailanco of a close and 
confined atmosphere has been raythor favourable to the 
growth of vccds of an alarmin’ and saugvinary natur ; but 
vitli that ’ore exception tilings is quiet enough.” 

“I shall get up,” said Mr. Pickwick; “give me some 
clean things.” 

Whatever hostile intentions Mr. Smangle might have 
entertained, his thoughts were speedily diverted by the 
unpacking of the portmanteau ; the contents of which 
appeared to impiess liim at once with a most favourable 
opinion, not only of Mr. Pickwick, but of Sam also, who, 
he took an early opportunity of declaring, in a tone of 
voice loud enough for that occoiitnc personage to overhear, 
was a regular thorough-bred original, and consequent!^ 
the very man after his own heart. As to Mr. Pickwick, 
the affection he conceived for him knew no limits. 
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“ Now is there anything I can do for you, my dear Sir ? ” 
said Smangle. 

“Nothing that I am aware of, I am obliged to you,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“No linen that you want sent to tho washerwoman’s? 
I know a delightful washerwoman outside, that comes for 
my things twice a week, and, by Jove!—how devilish 
lucky!—this is the very day she calls. Shall I jmt any 
of those little things iiji with mine ? Don’t say anything 
about the trouble. Confound and cur.se it! if one gentle¬ 
man under a cloud is not to put himself a little out of tho 
way to as.si.st another gentleman in the same condition, 

what’s human nature ? ” 

§ 

Thus spake Mr. Smangle, edging himself meanwhile as 
near ag possible to the portifiantcau, and beaming forth 
looks of tho most fervent and disinterested fiiendship. 

“There’s nothing you want to give out for the man to 
brush, my dear creature, is there ? ” resumed Smangle. 

“ Nothin' whatever, my fine feller,” rejoined Sam, taking 
the reply into h'ls own mouth. “ P’r’aps if vun of us wos 
to brush, without troubling the man, it ’ud be more agree¬ 
able for all parties, as the schoolmaster said ven tho young 
gentleman objected to being flogged by the butler." 

“ And there’s uotliing tliat 1 can send in my little box 
to the washerwoman’s, is there?” said Smangle, turning 
from Sam to Mr. Pickwick with an air of some discom¬ 
fiture. 

“Nothin’ whatever, Sir,” retorted Sam; “I’m afeord 
the little box must be chock full ’o your own as it is.” 

This speech was accompanied with such a very expres¬ 
sive look at that particular portion of Mr. Smanglo’s 
attire, by the appearance of which the skill of laundre.ssos 
in getting up gcntleraon’s linen is generally tested, that 
he was fain to turn upon his heel, and, for tho present at 
any rate, to give up all design on Mr. Pickwick’s purse 
and wardrobe. He accordingly retired in dudgeon to the 
rackec-ground, where ho njjado a light and wholesome 
breakfast upon a couple of the cigars which had been 
purchased on the previous night. 

Mr. Mivins, who was no smoker, and whoso account 
for small articles of chandlery had also reached down to 
the bottom of the slate, and been “ carried over ” to the 
other side, remained in bed, and, in his own words, “ took 
it out in sleep.” 

a After breakfasting in a small closet attached to the 
coffee^tfoom, which bore the imposing title of the Snuggery, 
the temporary inmate of which, in consideration of a 
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small additional charge, had the unspeakable advantage 
of over-hearing all the conversation in the coffee-room 
aforesaid ; and after despatching Mr. Weller on some 
necessary errands, Mr. Ihckwick repaired to the Lodge, to 
consult Air. Itoker concerning his future accommodation. 

“ Accommodation, eh " said that gentleman, consulting 
a large book ; “ plenty of that, Mr. Pickvick. Your chum¬ 
mage ticket will be on twenty-seven, in tlie third.” 

“Oh,” said I^fr. Pickwick. “ My what, did you say?” 

“ Your chummage ticket,” replied Mr. lloker ; “you’re 
up to tliat ” 

“ Not quite,” replied ]\[r. Pickwick, with a smile. 

“Why,” said Mr. lioker, “it’s as plain as Salisbury. 
You’ll have a chummage ticket upon twenty-seven in the 
third, and them as is in the iroom will be your chuijis.” 

“Are there many of them?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
dubiously. 

“Three,” replied Mr. Uokor. 

Mr. Ihckwick coughed. 

“One of 'em’s a parson,” said Mr. PoTcer, filling up a 
little piece of paper as lie spoke, “another’s a butcher.” 

“ Kh ” oxelaimod Mr. Pickwick. 

“ A butcher,” repeated Mr. Uokor, giving the nib of his 
pen a tap on the desk to cure it of a disinclination to 
mark. “ What a thoiough-paced goer ho used to be 
sure-lyl You remember Tom Martin, Noddy?” said 
lioker, appealing to another man in the lodge, who was 
paring the mud off his shoes with a five-and-twenty 
bladod pocket-knife. 

“I should think so,” replied the party addressed, with 
a strong emphasis on the personal pronoun. 

“ Bless my dear eyes,” said ^Ir. Uokor, shaking Jiis head 
slowly from side to side, and gazing abstractedly out of the 
grated window before him, as if ho were fondly recalling 
some peaceful scone of his early youth ; " it seems but 
yesterday that ho whopped the coal-heaver down Fox- 
undor-tho-TIill by tbo whaiif thoro, I think I can see 
him now, a-coming up the Straud between the two street- 
keepers, a little sobered by the bruising, with a patch o’ 
winegar and brown paper over his right eyelid, and that 
’ere lovely bull-dog, as pinned the little boy artorwards, a- 
following at liis heels. What a rum thing time is, ain’t 
it, Neddy ? ” 

The gentleman to whom these observations were ad¬ 
dressed, who appeared of a taciturn and thoughful cask 
merely echoed the inquiry; and Mr. Roker, shalling on 
the poetical and gloomy train of thought into which he 
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had been betrayed, descended to the common business of 
life, and resumed his pen. 

“ Do you know what the third gentleman is?” inquired 
Mr. Pickwick, not very much gratified by tliis description 
of hi3 future associates. 

“What 13 that Simpson, Neddy?” said Mr. Kokor, 
turning bo his comimuiou. 

“ What Simpson ? ” said Neddy. 

“Why him in twenty-seven in the third, tliat this 
gentleman’s going to be chummed on.” 

“Oh, him 1 ” replied Neddy, “he's nothing exactly. 
He 2 vas a liorse chaunter. he’s a leg now.” 

“Ah, so I thouglit,” rejoined ^Ir. Koker, closing the 
book, and placing the small piece of pajier in Mr. Pick¬ 
wick's hands—“Tliat’s the ticket, Sir.” 

Very much perplexed by this summary disposition of 
his person, ]Mr. Pickwick walked back into the prison, 
revolving in his mind what lie had better do. Couvmcod, 
however, tliat before he took any other steps it would be 
advisable to sec, and bold porsonul converse with, the 
three gentlemen with whom it was proposed to quarter 
him, he made the best of his way to the blind flight. 

After groping about lu the gallery for some tune, at¬ 
tempting in the dim light to deciplier the numbers on the 
different doors, he at length appealed to a potboy, who 
happened to be pursuing his morning occupation of glean¬ 
ing for pewter. 

“Which is twenty-seven, ray good fellow?” said Mr, 
Pickwick. 

“ Five doors farther on,” replied the potboy. “ There’s 
the likeness of a man being hung, and smoking a pipe the 
while, c/ialked outside the door.” 

Guided by this direction, Mr. Pickwick proceeded slowly 
along the gallery until ho encountered the “portrait of a 
gentlepian,” above described, ui^on whoso countenance ho 
tapped, with tlie knuckle of his fore-finger—gently at 
first, and then audibly. After repeating this process 
several times without efiect, ho ventured to open the 
door and peep in. 

There was only one man in the room, and he was 
leaning out of window as far as he could without over¬ 
balancing himself, endeavouring with great perseverance 
to spit upon the crown of the hat of a ijersoual friend on 
the parade below. As neither speaking, coughing, sneezing, 
knock^ig, nor any other ordinary mode of attracting at¬ 
tention, made this person aware of the presence of a 
visitor, Mr, Pickwick, after some delay, stepped up to the 
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winrTow, and pullnd him gently by the coat-tail. The 
individual brought in his head and shoulders with groat 
swiftness, and aurvoying Mr. Pickwick from head to foot, 
demanded in a siirlv tone wliat tlie—something beginning 
with a capital TI—he wanted. 

“I believe/* said Mr. Pickwick, consulting hia ticket, 
I boliovo this is twentv-sevon in tbn third.** 

“ Well repli('d the gentleman. 

“ I have come hern in consequence of receiving this bit 
of paper/* rejoined Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Tfand it over/* said the gentleman. 

"Mr. Pickwick complied. 

“ T think Ilokor might have chummed you Boniowhoro 
else/’ said Mr. Simpsf>n (f r it was the leg), after a very 
discontented sort of pause. ’ 

Mr. Pickwick tliought so also; but, under all the 
circumstances, lie considered it a matter of sound policy 
to be silent. 

Mr. Simpson mused for a few moments after this, and 
then, thrusting liis liead out of tlio window, gave a shrill 
whistle, and pronounced some word aloud several times. 
What the word was, Mr. Pi(*kwick could not distinguish; 
hut lie rather inferred that it must ho some nickname 
which distinguished Mr. ^lartin, from tlie fact of a groat 
number of gentlemen on tlio ground below, immediately 
proceeding to cry ‘‘ Butcher/’ in imitation of the tone in 
which that useful class of society are wont diurnally to 
make their presence known at area railings. 

Subsequent occiirroncos confirmed the accuracy of Mr. 
Pickwick's impression ; for, in a few seconds, a gentleman, 
prematurely broad for liis vears, clothed in a professional 
blue jean frock, and top-boots with circular toesTentored 
the room nearly out of breath, closely followed by another 
gentleman in very shabliy black, and a seal-skin cap. 
The latter gentleman, who fastened his coat all the way 
up to his chin by moans of a and a button alternately, 
had a very coarse rod face, and looked like a drunken 
chaplain, which, indeed, he was. 

These two gontlomon having by turns perused Mr. Pick¬ 
wick’s billot, the one expressed his opinion that it was “a 
rig,” and the other his conviction that it was “a go.” 
Having recorded their feelings in those very intelligible 
terms, they looked at Mr. Pickwick and each other in 
awkward silonco. 

“ It’s an aggravating thing, just as wo got the l^eds sb 
anug,” said the chaplain, looking at throe dirty mattresses, 
each rolled up in a blanket, which occupied one corner of 
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tho room during the day, and formed a kind of slab, on 
which were placed an old cracked basin, ewer, and soap- 
dish, of common yellow earthenware, with a blue flower: 
"Very aggravating.” 

Mr. Martin expressed tho same opinion in rather stronger 
terms ; Mr. Simpson, after having let a variety of expletive 
adjectives loose upon society without any substantive to 
accompany them, tucked up his sleeves, and began to wash 
the greens for dinner. 

While tliis was going on, Mr. Pickwick had boon eyeing 
tho room, which was filthily dirty, and smelt intolerably 
close. There was no vestige of either carpet, curtain, or 
blind. There was not even a closet in it. Umjucstionahly 
there were but few tilings to p.it away, if there had been 
one; biit, however few m number, or small in individual 
amount, still remnants of loaves, and pieces of cheese, and 
damp towels, and scraps of meat, and articles of wearing 
apparel, and mutilated crockery, and bellow.s without 
nozzles, and toasting-forks without prongs, do present 
something of an uncomfortable appcjii'auco when they 
are scattered about the floor of a small apartment, which 
is the common sitting and sleeping room of three idle 
men. 

" I suppose this can bo managed somehow,” said tho 
butcher, after a pretty long silence. “ What will you take 
to go out ? ” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “What 
did you say? I hardly understand you.” 

“ What will you take to bo paid out ? ” said the butcher. 
“ The regular chummage is two-and-sixpenco. Will you 
take thrpo bob ? ” 

“—And a bonder,” suggested tho clerical gentleman. 

“ Well, T don’t mind that; it’s only twopence a-pioco 
more,” said Mr. Martin, 

“ Wh'at do you say now? We’ll pay you out for threo- 
and-sirpence a week. Como, ” 

“And stand a gallon of beer down,” chimed in Mr. 
Simpson. “ There.” 

” And drink it on the spot,” said tho chaplain. ” Now.” 

” I really am so wholly ignorant of tlio rules of this 
place,” returned Mr. Pickwick, ” that I do not yet com¬ 
prehend you. Can I live anywhere else? I thought I 
could not.” 

At this inquiry Mr. Martin looked with a countenance 
of excessive surprise at his two friends, and then each 
gentleman pointed with his right thumb over his left 
shoulder. This action, imperfectly described in words by 

A 
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the very feeble term of “ over the left,” when performed 
by any number of ladies or gentlemen who are accustomed 
to act in unison, has a very graceful and airy effect; its 
expression is one of light and playful sarcasm. 

“ Can you ! ” repeated Mr. Martin, with a smile of pity. 

“ Well, if r know as little of life as that, I’d eat my hat 
and swallow the buckle,” said the clerical gentleman. 

“So would I,” added the sporting one, solemnly. 

After this introductory preface, the three chums in¬ 
formed Mr. Pk-kwick in a breath, that money was, in the 
Fleet, just what money was out of it , that it would in¬ 
stantly procure him almost anything he desired ; and that, 
supposing he had got it, and had no objection to spend it, 
if he only signiHod his wish to have a room to himself, ho 
might take possession of one, furnished and fitted £o boot, 
in half-an-liour’.s time. 

Witli this, the parties separated, very much to tholr 
mutual satisfaction ; Mr. Pickwick once more retracing 
his stops to the lodge, and the throe compaflions adjourning 
to the cofTco-room, tlioro to expend the five shillings which 
the clerical gentlonian bad, with admirable prudence and 
foresight, borrowed of him for the purpose. 

“ I knowed it' ” said Mr. linker, with a chuckle, when 
Mr. Pickwick stated the object with which ho had returned. 
“Didn’t I say so, Neddy?” 

The philosophical owner of the univorsal penknife 
growled an affirmative. 

“ I knowed you’d want a room for yourself, bless you 1 ” 
said Mr. Roker. “ Lot mo see. You’ll want some furnl* 
turo. You’ll hire that of mo, I suppose? That’s the 
rog’lar thing.” 

“ With groat pleasure,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ There’s a capital room up in the coffee-room flight, 
that belongs to a Chancery prisoner,” said Mr. Roker. 
“It’ll stand you in a pound a-woek. I suppose you don’t 
mind that?” ^ 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Just step there with mo,” said Roker, taking up his 
hat with great alacrity; “the matter’s settled in five 
minutes. Lord 1 why didn’t you say at first that you was 
willing to come down handsome ? ” 

The matter was soon arranged, as the turnkey had fore¬ 
told. The Chancery prisoner had boon there long enough 
to have lost friends, fortune, homo, and happiness, am^ 
to have acquired the right of having a room to h'lmaelf. 
As he laboured, however, under the slight inconvenience 
of often wanting a morsel of bread, he eagerly listened to 
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Mr. Pickwick’s proposal to rent the apartment; and 
readily covenanted and agreed to yield him up the sole 
and undisturbed possession thereof, in consideration of 
the weekly payment of twenty shillings ; from whicli fund 
he furthermore contracted to pay out any person or persona 
that might bo chummed upon it. 

As they struck the bargain, Mr Pickwick surveyed him 
with a painful interest. lie was a tall, gaunt, cadaverous 
man, m an old groat-coat and slippers, with sunken cheeks, 
and a restless, eager eye. TTi.s lips were bloodless, and 
his bones sharp and thin. God help him! the iron teeth 
of confinement and privation had been slowly filing them 
down for twenty years. 

"And where will you live meanwhile, 8ir?” said Mr. 
Pickwick, as lie laid the amount of tho first week’s rent in 
advance on the tottering table. 

The man gathered up the money with a trembling hand, 
and replied that ho didn’t know yet; lie must go and hoo 
whore ho could xnovo his bed to. 

" I am afraid, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, laying his hand 
gently and compassionately on his arm; —" T am afraid 
you will have to live in somo noisy crowded place. Now, 
pray, consider this room your own when you want quiet, 
or when any of your friends come to see you.” 

" Friends 1 ” interposed tho man, in a voice which 
rattled in his throat. " If T lay dead at the bottom of 
tho deepest mine in tho world, tight screwed down and 
soldered in my coflin, rotting in tho dark and filthy ditch 
that drags its slirno along beneath tho foundations of this 
prison, I could not be more forgotten or unheeded than I 
am here^ I am a dead man—dead to society, witfiout tho 
pity they bestow on those whose snubs have passed to 
judgment. Friends to see / My God I I have sunk 
from the prime of life into old age in this place,and there 
is not One to raise his hand above my bod, when I lie dead 
upon it, and say, ‘ It is a blessing he is gone ' ’” 

The excitement, which had cast an unwonted light over 
the man’s face while ho spoke, subsided as he concluded ; 
and, pressing his withered hands together in a ha.sty 
and disordered manner, he shuffled from tho room. 

“ Rides rather rusty,” said Mr. Rokor, with a smile. 
" Ah! they’re like the elephants ; they feel it now and 
then, and it makes ’em wild I ” 

Having made this deeply-sympathising remark, Mr. 
Roker„entered upon his arrangements with such expedi¬ 
tion, that in a short time the room was furnished with a 
carpet, six chairs, a table, a sofa bedstead, a tca-kettle. 
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and various small etceteras, on hire, at the very reasonable 
rate of sevon-and-twenty shillings and sixpence per week, 

“ Now, is tliero anything more we can do for you ? ” 
inquired Mr. llokor, looking round with great satisfaction, 
and gaily chinking the lirst week’s hire in his closed fist. 

“ Why, yos,” said Mr. Pickwick, who had been musing 
deeply for some time. “Are there any people here who 
run on errands, an<l so forth ? “ 

“ Outside, do you mean ? “ inquired Mr. Iloker. 

“ Yes; I mean who arc able to go outside. Not 
prisoners.” 

“ Yes, there is,” said Iloker. “There's an unfortunate 
devil, wlio lias got a friend 011 the poor side, that's glad to 
do anything of that sort, Ifo's been running odd jobs, 
and that, for the last two months. Shall I send h^n ? ” 

“ If you please,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick. “Stay;— no. 
The poor side, you say. 1 should like to see it;—I'll go to 
him myself.” 

Tlio poor side of a debtors’ prison is, as i^s name imports, 
that in whicli the most miserable and abject class of debtors 
are conlinod. A prisoner liaving declared upon the poor 
side, pays neither rent nor chuiiimago. Ills fees, upon 
entering and leaving the gaol, are reduced in amount, and 
he boconios entitled to a sliaie of some small quantities of 
food ; to provide winch, a few charitable persons have, 
from time to time, left trifiing legacies in their wills. 
Most of our readers will remember, that, until within 
a very few years past, there was a kind of iron cage in 
the wall of the Pleet Prison, within which was posted 
some man of hungry looks, who, from time to time, 
rattled a money-box, and exclaimed, in a mournful voice, 
“ Pray, remember the poor debtors; pray, reuienAor the 
poor debtors.” The receipts of this box, when there were 
any, wore divided among the poor prisoners, and the men 
on the poor side relieved each other in this degrading office. 

Although this custom has been abolished, and the cage 
is now boarded up, tlio miserable and destitute condition 
of these unhappy persons remains the same. We no longer 
suffer them to appeal at the prison gates to the chanty 
and compassion of tlie passers-by; but wo still leave 
unblottod in the leaves of our statute book, for the 
roverenco and admiration of succeeding ages, the juat 
and wholesome law whicli declares that the sturdy felon 
shall be fed and clothed, and that the penniless debtor 
shall bo left to die of starvation and nakedness. This 1% 
no fiction. Not a week passes over our heads but, iif every 
one of our prisons for debt, some of these men must inevit- 

36 
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ably expire in the slow agonies of want, if they were not 
relieved by their fellow-pnaoners. 

Turning these things in his mind, as he mounted the 
narrow staircase at the foot of whicli Koker had loft him, 
Mr. Pickwick gradually worked himself to the boiling- 
over point; and so excited was ho witli his reflections on 
this subject, that ho had burst into the room to which lie had 
been directed, before he had any distinct recollection either 
of the place in which he was, or of the object of his visit. 

The general aspect of the room recalled him to himself 
at once ; but ho had no sooner cast his eyes on the figure 
of a man who had been brooding over the dusty fire, than, 
letting his hat fall on the floor, ho stood perfectly fixed 
and immoveable with astonishment. 

Yes, in tattered garments, and without a coat; his 
common calico shirt yellow and in rags; his hair hanging 
over his face ; his features changed with .suflenng, and 
pinched with famine,—there sat Mr. Alfred Jingle ; his 
head resting upon his hand, his eyes fixed upon the fire, 
and his whole appearance denoting misery and dejection I 

Near him, leaning listlessly against the wall, stood a 
strong-built countryman, flicking with a worn-out hunting- 
whip the top-boot that adorned his right foot, his left 
being thrust into an old slipper. Horses, dogs, and drink 
had brought him there pell-mell. There was a rusty spur 
on the solitary boot, which ho occasionally jerked into the 
empty air, at the came time giving the boot a smart blow, 
and muttering some of the sounds by which a sportsman 
encourages his horse. Ho was riding, in imagination, 
some desperate steeplechase at that moment. Poor 
wretch 1 He never rode a match on the swiftest animal 
in his costly stud, with half the speed at which ho had 
tom along the course that ended in the Fleet, 

On the opposite side of the room an old man was seated 
O’! a small wooden box, with his eyes rivetted on the floor, 
and bis face settled into an expression of the deepest and 
xiioBt hopeless despair. A jouug girl—his little grand¬ 
daughter—was hanging about him, endeavouring, with a 
thousand childish devices, to engage his attention; but 
the old man neither saw nor heard her. The voice that 
had been music to him, and the eyes that had been light, 
fell coldly on his senses. His limbs were shaking with 
disease, and the palsy had fastened on his mind. 

There were two or three other men in the room, con- 
(^regated in a little knot, and noisily talking among them¬ 
selves. There was a lean and haggard woman, too— a 
prisoner’s wife—who was watering, with great solicitude, 
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the wretched stump of a dried-up, withered i 3 lant, which, 
it was plain to see, could never send forth a green leaf 
again;—too true an emblem, perhaps, of the oflico she 
had come there to discharge. 

Sucli were the objects which presented themselves to 
Mr. Pickwick’s view, as ho looked round him in amaze¬ 
ment. The noise of some one stumbling liastily into the 
room roused him. Turning his eyes towards the door, 
they encountered the new-comer; and in him, through 
all his rags, and dirt, and misery, he recognised the 
familiar features of Mr. Job Trotter. 

“ Mr. Pickwick 1 ” exclaimed Job aloud. 

“Eh? ” said Jingle, staiting from his seat. 

“ Mr.-! 80 it is—queer place-strange thing—serves 

mo right—^'cry.” And witli this Mr. Jingle th?ust his 
hands into the places where his trouser pockets used to be, 
and, dropping his cliin upon his breast, sunk back into his 
chair. 

Mr. Pickwick was affected ; the two msn looked so very 
miserable. Tlio sharp involuntary glance Jingle had 
cast at a small piece of raw lorn of mutton, which Job 
had brought in with him, said more of their reduced state 
than two hours’ explanation could have done. He looked 
mildly at Jingle, and said :— 

“ I should like to speak to you in private. Will you stop 
out for an instant?’’ 

“Certainly,” said Jingle, rising hastily. “Can’t step 
far—no danger of ovcrwalking yourself here—spike park 
—grounds pretty—romantic, but nob extensive—open for 
public inspection—-family always in town—housekeeper 
desjieratoly careful—very.” 

“ You have forgotten your coat,” said Mr. Picktvick, as 
they walked out to the staircase, and closed the door after 
them. 

“Eh?” said Jingle. “Spout—dear relation—uncle 
Tom—couldn’t help it—must eat, you know. Wants of 
nature—and all that.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Gone, my dear Sir—last coat—can’t help it. Lived 
on a pair of boots—whole fortnight. Silk umbrella— 
ivory handle — week —fact — honour—-ask Job — knows 
it.” 

“ Lived for three weeks upon a pair of boots and a silk 
umbrella with an ivory handle 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, who had only heard of such things in shipvj^recks,* 
or read of them in Constable’s Miscellany. 

“ True," said Jingle, nodding his head. “ Pawnbroker’s 
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shop—duplicates hero—small sums—more nothing—all 
rascals.” 

“ Oh,” said Mr, Pickwick, much relieved by this explana¬ 
tion ; ” I understand you. You have pawned your ward¬ 
robe.” 

“ Jil very thing—Job’s too—all shirts gone -never mind 
—saves washing. Nothing soon—lie in bed—starve—die 
—Imiuest—little bone-house—poor prisoner—common 
necessaries—hu.shit up—gontlomen of the jury—warden’s 
tradesmen—keep it snug—natuial deatli—coroner’s order 
—workhouse funeral—servo him right—all over—drop 
the curtain.” 

Jingle delivered this singular summary of his prospects 
in life with his accustomed volubility, and with various 
twitches of tho countenance to counterfeit smiles. Mr. 
Pickwick easily perceived that his recklessness was as¬ 
sumed, and looking him full, but not unkindly, in the 
face, saw that his eyes wore moist with tears. 

“Good fello\\^!’ said Jingle, pressing his hand, and 
turning his head away. “ Ungrateful dog—boyish to cry 
—can’t help it—bad fever—weak—ill—hungry. Deserved 
it all ; bub suhered much—very.” Wholly unable to keep 
up appearances any longer, and perhaps rendered worse 
by tho effort ho had made, tho dejected stroller sat down 
on the stairs, and, covering his face with his hands, sobbed 
like a child. 

“ Come, come,” said Mr. Pickwick, with considerable 
emotion, " we’ll see what can bo done when I know 
all about the matter. Hero, Job; — where is that 
fellow?” 

“Hero, Sir,” replied Job, presenting himself on the 
staircase. Wo have described him, hy-tlio-byo, as having 
deeply-sunken eyes m tlio best of times; in his present 
state of want and distress, he looked as if those features 
had gone out of town altogether. 

” Here, Sir,” said Job. 

" Como here. Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, trying to look 
stern, with four largo tears running down his waistcoat. 
” Take tliat, Sir.” 

Take what ? In tho ordinary acceptation of suoh 
language, it should have been a blow. As the world runs, 
it ought to*have been a sound, hearty cuff ; for Mr. Pick¬ 
wick had boon duped, deceived, and wronged by tho 
destitute outcast who was now wholly in his power. 
Must we tell the truth? It was something from Mr. 
Pickwick’s waistcoat-pocket, which chinked as it was 
given into Job’s hand : and the giving which, somehow or 
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other imparted a sparkle to tho oyo, and a swelling to the 
heart of our excellent old friend, as ho hurried away, 

Sam had returned when Mr. Pickwick reached his own 
room, and was inspecting the arrangements that had been 
made for his comfort, with a kind of grim satisfaction 
which was very pleasant to look upon. Having a decided 
objection to his master’s being there at all, Mr. Weller 
appeared to consider it a high moral duty not to appear 
too much pleased with anything that was done, said, 
suggested, or proposed. 

“ Well, Ram,” said Mr, Pickwick, 

“Well, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

” Pretty comfortable now, eh, Sam ?” 

“ Pretty veil, Sir,” rcspoiidod Sam, looking round him 
in a disparaging manner. 

“Have you seen Mr. Tupman and our other friends?” 

“Yes, 1 hare seen ’em. Sir, and they’re a-comin’ to- 
moirow, and wos wory nuicli surprised to liear they warn’t 
to come to-day,” replied Sam. — 

“ You have brought the things I wanted?” 

Mr. Weller in reply pointed to various packages which 
he had arranged as neatly as lie could, in a corner of the 
room. 

“Ver^^ well, Sam,” said Mr, Pickwick, after a little 
hesitation ; “ listen to what I am going to say, Sam.” 

“Cert’nly, Sir,” rejoined l\Tr. Weller, ” fire avay, Sir.” 

“T luivo felt from tho first, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
with much solemnity, “that this is not tho place to bring 
a young man to.” 

” Nor an old ’un neither, Sir,” observed Mr. Weller. 

“You’re quite right, Sam,” said INIr. Pickwick; “but 
old men may come hero through their own heectlossness 
and unsnspicion, and young men may ho brought here by 
the selfishness of those they serve. It is bettor for those 
young men, in every point of view, that they should not 
remain hero Do you understand me, Sam ?” 

“ Vy no, Sir, I do not,” refilled Mr. Wollor, doggedly. 

“Try, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Veil, Sir,” rejoined Sam, after a short pause, “ I think 
I see your drift; and if I do see your drift, it’s my ’pinion 
that you're a-comin’ it a groat deal too strpng, as the 
maibcoachman said to the snow-storm, veil it overtook 
him.” 

“ I see you comprehend mo, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“ Independently of my wish that you should not idling 
about a place like this for years to come, I feel that for a 
debtor in the Fleet to bo attended by his man-servant is a 
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monstrous absurdity.—Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, " for a 
time you must leave mo.” 

“Oh, for a time, eh?” rejoined Mr. Weller, rather 
sarcastically. 

“Yes, for the time that I remain here,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. “ Your wages I shall continue to pay. Any one of 
my three friends will bo happy to take you, were it only 
out of respect to mo. And if I ever do leave this place, 
Sam,” added Mr. Pickwick, with assumed cheerfulness— 
“if I do, I pledge you my word that you shall return to 
mo instantly.” 

“Now, I’ll toll you wot it is. Sir,” said Mr. Weller, in a 
grave and solemn voice. “This here .sort o’ thing von’t 
do at all, so don't lot’s hear n.o more about it.” 

“ I am serious, and resolved, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“You air, air you, Sir?” inquired Mr. Weller, firmly. 
“ Wery good. Sir; then so am I.” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Weller fixed his hat on his head 
with groat procif’on, and abruptly loft the room. 

“Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, calling after him, “Sam. 
Hero.” 

But the long gallery ceased to re-echo the sound of foot¬ 
steps. Sam Weller was gone. 

CHAPTER XEII 

3H0WINC now MU. SAMUEL WELLEU UOT INTO 

DJEFICULTIES 

I N a lofty room, badly lighted and worse ventilated, 
situate in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, there 
sit noaily the whole year round, one, two, three, or four 
gentlemen in wigs, as the case may bo, witli little writing 
desks before them, constructed after the fashion of those 
used by the judges of the land, barring the French polish ; 
a box of barristers on their right hand ; an iuclosure of 
insohent debtors on their l«ft; and an inclined plane of 
most especially dirty faces in their front. These gentle¬ 
men are the Commissioners of the Insolvent Court, and 
the place in which they sit is the Insolvent Court itself. 

It is, and has been, time out of mind, the remarkable 
fate of this* Court to be somehow or other held and under¬ 
stood by the general consent of all the destitute .shabby- 
genteel people in London, as their common resort, and 
place of daily refuge. It is always full. The steams of 
beer and spirits perpetually ascend to the ceiling, and, 
being condensed by the heat, roll down the walls like 
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rain: there are more old suits of clothes in it at one time, 
than will be offered for sale in all Houndsditch in a 
twelvemonth; and more unwashed skins and grizzly 
beards than all the pumps and shaving-shops between 
Tyburn and Whitechapel could render decent between 
sunrise and sunset. 

It must not be supposed that any of those people have 
the least shadow of business in, or the remotest connexion 
with, the place they so indefatigably attend. If they had, 
it would bo no matter of surprise, and the singularity of 
the thing would coase at once. Rome of them sleep during 
the greater part of the sitting ; others carry small portable 
dinners wrapped in pocket handkerchiefs or sticking out 
of their worn-out pockets, ^and munch and listen with 
equal relish ; but no one among them was over known to 
have the slightest personal interest in any case that was 
over brought forward. Wliatovor they do, there they sit 
from the lirst moment to tho last. When it is heavy rainy 
weather, they all come in wet through ; And at such times 
the vapours of tho Court are like those of a fungus-pit. 

A casual visitor might suppose this place to be a temple 
dedicated to tho Genius of Seodiness. There is not a 
ines.senger or process-server attached to it, who wears a 
coat that was made for him; not a tolerably fresh, or 
wholesome-looking man in the whole establishment, ex¬ 
cept a little white-headed apple-faced tipstaff, and even 
ho, like an ill-eoiulitioned cherry preserved in brandy, 
seems to liavo artifioially dried and withered up into a 
state of preservation, to which he can lay no natural 
claim. Tho very barristers’ wigs are ill-powdered, and 
their curls lack crispness. 

But tho attorneys, who sit at a largo bare table below 
tho Commissioners, are, after all, the greatest curiosities. 
The professional establishment of tho more opulent of 
these gentlemen, consists of a blue bag and a boy: 
generally a youth of tho J6wish persuasion. They have 
no fixed offices, their legal tiusiness being transacted in 
the parlours of public-houses, or tho yards of prisons, 
whither they repair in crowds, and canvass for customers 
after the manner of omnibus cads. They are of a greasy 
and mildewed appearance; and if they can be said to 
have any vices at all, perhaps drinking and cheating are 
the most conspicuous among them. Their residences are 
usually on the outskirts of “ the Rules,” chiefly lying 
within a circle of one mile from the obelisk in St. Georgeis 
Fields. Their looks are not prepossessing, anti their 
manners are peculiar. 
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Mr. Solomon Pell, one of this learned body, was a fat, 
flabby, pale man, in a surtout which looked green one 
minute, and brown the next, with a velvet collar of the 
same chameleon tints. Ilis forehead was narrow, his face 
wide, his head large, and his nose all on one side, as if 
Nature, indignant with the propensities she observed in 
him in his birtii, had given it an angry tweak which it 
had never recovered. Being short-necked and asthmatic, 
however, he respired principally through tliis feature ; so, 
perhaps, what it wanted in ornament it made up in use¬ 
fulness. 

“ I’m sure to bring him through it,” said Mr. Pell. 

“Are you though replied the person to whom the 
assurance was pledged. 

“ Certain sure,” replied Pell ; “ but if he’d gone to any 
irregular practitioner, mind you, T wouldn’t ha%o answered 
for the consequences.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the other, with open mouth. 

“No, that I 'couldn’t,” said Mr. Pell; and ho pursed 
up his lips, frowned, and shook his head mysteriously. 

Now the place where this discourse occurred, was the 
public-house just opposite to the Insolvent Court ; and 
the person with whom it was held was no other than the 
elder Mr. Weller, who had come there to comfort and 
console a friend, whose petition to be discharged under 
the Act was to be that day hoard, and whose attorney ho 
was at that moment consulting. 

“ And vero is George ? ” inquired the old gentleman. 

Mr. Pell jerked his head in the direction of a back 
parlour, whither Mr. Weller at once repaiiing, was im¬ 
mediately greeted in the warmest and most flattering 
mannof’by some half-dozen of his professional brethren, 
in token of their gratification at his arrival. The insolvent 
gentleman, who had contracted a speculative but im¬ 
prudent passion for horsing long stages, which had led to 
bjs present embarrassments, looked extremely well, and 
was soothing the excitemenPof his feelings with shrimps 
and porter. 

The salutation between Mr. Weller and his friends was 
strictly confined to the freemasonry of the craft; consist¬ 
ing of a jerking round of the right wrist, and a tossing of 
the little finger into the air at the same time. We once 
knew two famous coachmen (they are dead now, poor 
fellows) who were twins, and between whom an unaffected 
c,nd devoted attachment existed. They passed each other 
on the‘'Dov 0 r road every day, for twenty-four years, never 
exchanging any other greeting than this ; and yet, when 
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ono died, the other pined away, and soon afterwards 
followed him I 

“ Veil, George,” said Mr. Weller, senior, taking off his 
upper coat, and seating himself with his accustomed 
gravity. ” How is it ? All right behind, and full inside ? ” 

” All right, old feller,” replied the embarrassed gentle¬ 
man. 

” Is the grey mare made over to any body ? ” inquired 
Mr. Weller, anxiously. 

Geoige nodded in the affirmative. 

“ Veil, that’s all right,” said Mr. Weller. “ Coach taken 
care on, also ? ” 

Con-signed in a safe quarter,” replied George, wringing 
the head.s off half-a-dozen shrimps, and swallowing them 
without any more ado. 

“ Wery good, wery good,” said Mr. Weller. “ Always see 
to the drag ven you go down lull. Is the vay-bill all clear 
and straight for'erd? ” 

” The .schedule, Sir,” said Pell, guessiu" at Mr. Weller’s 
meaning, ” the schedule is as plain and satisfactory as 
pen and ink can make it.” 

Mr. Weller nodded in a manner which bespoke his 
inward approval of these arrangements ; and then, turning 
to Mr. Pell, .said, pointing to his friend George,— 

” Ven do you take his cloths off ? ” 

“Why,” replied INIr. Pell, “he stands third on the 
opposed list, and I should think it would bo his turn in 
about half-an-hour. I told my clerk to come over and 
toll US when there was a chance ” 

Mr. Weller surveyed the attorney from head to foot 
with great admiration, and .said emphatically,— 

“And what’ll you take, Sir?” 

“ Why, really,” replied Mr. Poll, “ you’re very-. 

Upon my word and honour, I’m not in the habit of-. 

It’s BO very early in the morning, that, actually, I am 

almost-. Well, you may bring me three penn’orth of 

rum, my dear.” 

The officiating damsel, who had anticipated the order 
before it was given, set the gla.ss of spirits before Pell, and 
retired. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Pell, looking round upon the 
company. “ Sucoess to your friend. I don’t like to boast, 
gentlemen ; it’s not my way ; but I can’t help saying, that, 
if your friend hadn’t boon fortunate enough to fall into the 

hands that-but I won’t say what I was going to sa)* 

Gentlemen, my service to you.” Having emptied the 
glass in a twinkling, Mr. Pell smacked his lips, and looked 
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complacently round on the assembled coachmen, who evi¬ 
dently regarded him as a species of divinity. 

“Let me see,” said the legal authority—“ What was T 
a-saying, gentlemen ? ” 

“I think you was remarkin’ as you wouldn’t have no 
objection to another o’ the same, Sir,’’ said Mr. Weller, 
with grave facetiousnoss. 

“Ha, ha! ’’ laughed Mr. Pell. “ Not bad, not bad. A 
professional man, too} At this time of the morning it 

would be rather too good a-. Well, I don’t know, my 

dear—you nwy do that again, if you please. Hem ! ’’ 

This last sound was a solemn and dignified cough, in 
which Mr. Pell, observing an indecent tendency to mirth 
in some of his auditors, considered it due to hirnsolf to 
indulgp. 

“ The late Lord Chancellor, gontlomon, was very fond 
of mo,” said Mr. Pell. 

“And wory creditable in him, too,” interposed Mr. 
Weller. 

“Hear, hear,” assented Mr. Poll’s client. “Why 
shouldn’t he bo ” 

“Ah—why, indeed}” said a very red-faced man, who 
had said nothing yet, and who looked extremely unlikely 
to say anything more. “ Why shouldn’t ho?” 

A murmur of assent ran through the company. 

“ I remember, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pell, “ dining with 
him on one occasion;—there was only us two, but every 
thing as splendid as if twenty people had been expected ; 
the groat seal on a dumb waiter at his right hand, and a 
man in a bag-wig and suit of armour guarding the mace 
with a drawn sword and silk stockings, which is perpetu¬ 
ally do»ie, gentlemen, night and day ; when ho said, ‘ Poll,’ 
he said; ‘ no false delicacy. Pell. You’re a man of talent; 
you can get any body through the Insolvent Court, Pell; 
and your country should bo proud of you.’ Those were 
his very words.—‘ My Lord,’ I said, ‘ you flatter me.’— 
‘ Pell,’.ho said, ‘if I do, I’m damned.’” 

“Did he say^that?” inquired Mr. Weller. 

“ He did,” replied Pell. 

“ Vel, then,” said Mr. Weller, “ I say Parliament ought 
to ha’ took it up ; and if he’d been a poor man, they would 
ha’ done it.” 

“ But, my dear friend,” argued Mr. Pell, “ it was in 
confidence.” 

“In what?” said Mr. Weller. 

“ In confidence.” 

“Oh! wery good,” replied Mr. Weller, after a little 
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reflection. “ If he damned his-solf in confidence, o’ course 
that was another thing,” 

“ Of course 5b was,” said Mr. Poll. “The distinction’s 
obvious, you will perceive,” 

“ Alters the case entirely,” said Mr. Weller. ” Go on, 
Sir.” 

“ No; I will not go on. Sir,” said Mr. Pell, in a low and 
serious tone. ” You have reminded me, Sir, tliat this con¬ 
versation was private—i>rivato and oonndontial, gentle¬ 
men. Gontloinon, T am a professional man. It may be 
that T am a good deal looked up to, in my profession—it 
may be that I am not. IMost people know. 1 say nothing. 
Observations have already been made, in this room, in¬ 
jurious to the reputation of my noble friend. You will 
excuse me, gontleinen , I wfls imprudent. I foel^that I 
have no right to inontiou this matter without his concur¬ 
rence. Thank you, Sir; tliank Thus delivering 

himself, Mr. Poll thrust liis liands into his pockets, and, 
frowning grimly around, rattled thrtjc-halfpence with 
terrible determination. 

This virtuous resolution had scarcely been formed, when 
the boy and the blue bag, who were mseparable com¬ 
panions, rushed violently into tlie room, and said (at 
least the boy did ; for tlio blue bag took no part in the 
announcement) that the case was coming on directly. 
The intelligence was no sooner received than the whole 
party hurried across the street, and began to fight their 
way into Court—a preparatory ceremony, which has been 
calculated to occupy, m ordinary cases, from twenty-five 
minutes to thirty. 

Mr. Weller being stout, cast himself at once into the 
crowd, with the desperate hope of ultimately turning up 
in some place which would suit him. Tlis success was 
not quite equal to his expectations, for having neglected 
to take his hat off, it was knocked over his eyes by some 
unseen person, upon whoso toes ho hadialighted with con¬ 
siderable force. Ajiparontlyithis individual regretted his 
impetuosity immediately afterwards, for, muttering an 
indistinct exclamation of surprise, ho dragged the old man 
out into the hall, and, after a violent struggle, released 
his head and face. 

Samivol! ” exclaimed Mr. Weller, when ho was thus 
enabled to behold his rescuer. 

Sam nodded. 

“ You’re a dutiful and affectionate little boy, you ar^ 
ain’t you?” said Mr. Weller, “to come a-bonnetiti’your 
father in his old age.” 
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“How should I know who you wos?” rosponded the 
son. “ Do you a’pohe I wos to tell you by the weight o’ 
your foot ? ” 

“ Veil, that’s wory true, Sammy," replied Mr, Weller, 
mollified at once ; “but wot are you a-doin’ on hero? 
Your gov’nor can’t do no good liere, Sammy, They von’t 
pass that wcrdict; tlioy von’t pass ic, Sammy.” And Mr. 
Weller shook hia head with legal soioinmty. 

“Wot a perwersc old file it js *" oxelaimod Sam, 
“alvays a gom’ on about weidiets and allcybis, and that. 
Who said anything about the woidict'?’ 

Mr. Weller made no reply, but once more sliook bis head 
most learnedly. 

“ Leave off rattlin’ that ’ere nob o’ yoiirn, if you 
don’t jwant it to come off the springs altogether," said 
Sara impatiently, “ and boliave reasonable I vent all 
the vay down to the Markis o’ tlranby aitcr you last 
night." 

“ Did you see,the ^larchionnoss o’ Granby, Sammy?” 
inquired Mr. Weller, with a sigh. 

“Yes, I did," replied Sam. 

“ How^ was t)ie dear ereetur lookin’ ? " 

“ Wery queer," said Sam “I think slug’s a-injurin’ 
herself gradivally vith too mueh o’ tliat *eio pine-apple 
rum, and other strong medicines o’ tlie same natur," 

“You don’t mean that, Sammy?" said the senior, 
earnestly. 

“ I do, indeed," replied the junior. 

Mr, Weller seized his son’s hand, clasped it, and let it 
fall. There was an expression on his countenance in 
doing fio —not of dismay or apprehension, but partaking 
more m the sweet and gentle character of hope, A gleam 
of resignation, and even of elioerfuluess, passed over hia 
face too, as lie slowly said—“ 1 ain’t quite certain, Sammy ; 
I wouldn’t like to say I wos altogether positive, iii case of 
any subsekent disappiutmont, but t raythor think, my 
boy—t raythor think that the shepherd’s got the liver 
complaint I ” 

“ Does he look bad ? " inquired Sam. 

“ He’s uncommon pale," replied his father, “’cept 
about the nose, vich is redder than over. His appetite is 
wery so-so, but he imbibes wunderful.” 

Some thoughts of the rum appeared to obtrude them¬ 
selves on Mr. Weller’s mind as ho said this, for he looked 
gloomy and thoughtful; but very shortly recovered, as was 
tostifibd by a perfect alphabet of wmks, in which he was 
only wont to indulge when particularly pleased, 

1 
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“Voll, now,” said Sam, “about my affair. Just open 
them ears o' yourn, and don't say nothin' till I’ve 
done.’* Witli his brief pr<jfa(‘ 0 , Sam related, as suc¬ 
cinctly as ho could, the last monioiablG conversation he 
liad had with Mr, Pickwick, 

“Stop there by himself, poor crooturl” exclaimed the 
elder Mr. Weller, “without nobody to take Ins parti It 
can't bo done, Sainivel, it can't be done.'' 

“O' ctniiso it can’t,” assoited Sain; “1 know’d that 
afore I came.'' 

“ Vy, they'll cat him up alive, Sammy,” exclaimed Mr, 
Weller. 

Sam nodded his concurrcnco in the opinion. 

“Jle goes m rayther raw, Sammy,” said Mr Weller 
metaphorically, “and lie'll c^bme out done so ox-f^edin' 
brown, that liis most formihar friends won't know him. 
Roast pigeon's nothin' to it, Sammy.” 

Again Sarn Weller nodded. 

“ It oiiglitn’t to be, Samivol,” said Mr Weller, gravely. 

“ It mustn’t be,” said Sam. 

“ Cort'nly not,” said Mr Weller. 

“ Veil novv,” said Sam, “you’vo boon a-prophesym' avay 
wory tine, like a rod-faced Nixon, as the sixpenny books 
gives picters on.” 

“ Wlio wos he, Sammy‘S” inquired Mr, Weller. 

“Never mind who he was,” retorted Sam; “he warn’t 
a coachman, that’s enough for you.” 

“ 1 knovv'd a ostler o' that name,” said Mr. Weller, 
musing. 

“ it warn'fc him,” said Sam. “ This hero gon’l’m’n was 
a prophet.” 

“ Wot\s a prophet ?inquired Mr Weller, looking^aternly 
on Ins son. 

“ Vy, a man as tolls what's a-goin’ to happen,” replied 
Sam. 

“I wish I'd know’d him, Sammy,” said Mr Weller. 
“P'r’aps he might lia' tlirow’d a small light on that 'ore 
liver complaint as wo wos a-speakin’ on just now. Howso¬ 
ever if he's dead, and ain’t loft the bisness to nobody, 
there's an end on it. Go on, Sammy,” said Mr Weller, 
with a sigh. 

“ Veil,” said Sam, “ you’vo been a-prophesyin' avay about 
wot'll liappon to the gov’iior if he's left alone. Don't you 
see any vay o’ takin’ care on liim ? ” 

“ No, I don’t, Sammy,” said Mr Weller, with a reflective 
visage. 

“ No vay at all ? ” inquired Sam. 
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“No vay,” said Mr. Weller, “unless”—and a gleam of 
intelligence lighted up his countenance as he sunk his 
voice to a whisper, and applied his mouth to the ear of his 
offspring—“ unless it is getting him out in a turn-up bed¬ 
stead, unbeknown to the turnkeys, Sammy, or dressin* 
him up like an old ’ooman vith a green wail.” 

Sam Weller received both of these suggestions with un¬ 
expected contempt, and again propounded his question. 

“ No,” said tlio old gentleman ; “ if he von’t let you stop 
there, I see no vay at all. It’s no thoroughfare, Sammy 
—no thoroughfare.” 

“ Well then, I’ll toll you wot it is,” said Sam, “ I’ll 
trouble you for the loan of fivo-aud-twenty pound.” 

“ Wot good’ll that do ” innuired Mr. Weller. 

“ Never mind,” replied Sam. “ P’r’aps you may ask for 
it five minits artervards; p’r’aps I may say 1 von’t pay, 
and cut up rough. You von’t think o’ arrestin’ your own 
son for the money, and sondm’ him off to the Fleet, will 
you, you unnafr^l wagabono ? ” 

At this reply of Sara's, the father and son exchanged 
a complete code of sly telegraphic nods and gestures, after 
which, the elder Mr. Weller sat himself down on a stone 
step, and laughed till he was purple. 

“ Wot a old image it i.s I ” exclaimed Sam, indignant at 
this loss of time. “ What are you a-sottin’ down there 
for, conwertin’ your face into a street-door knocker, veu 
there’s so much to bo done. Vere’a the money? ” 

“In the boot, Sammy, in the boot,” replied Mr. Weller, 
composing Ins features. “ Hold my hat, Sammy.” 

Having divested himself of this incumbrance, Mr. Weller 
gave his body a sudden wrench to ono side, and, by a dex¬ 
terous Lwist, contrived to get his right hand into a most 
capacious pocket, from whence, after a great deal of pant¬ 
ing and exertion, ho extricated a pocket-book of the largo 
octavo size, fastened by a huge leather strap. From 
thence ,he drew forth a couple of whip-lashes, three or 
four buckles, a little sample-bag of corn, and finally a 
small roll of very dirty bank-notes, from which he selected 
the required amount, which ho handed over to Sam. 

“And now, Sammy,” said the old gentleman, when the 
whip-lashes, and the buckles, and the sample, had been 
all put back, and the book once more deposited at the 
bottom of the same pocket, “ Now, Sammy, I know a 
gen’l’ra’n hero, as’ll do the rest o’ the bisness for us, in 
e*o time—a limb o' the law, Sammy, as has got brains 
like thb frogs, dispersed all over his body, and reachin' to 
the wery tips of his fingers ; a friend of the Lord Chancel- 
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lorship’s, Sammy, who’d only have to tell him what he 
wanted, and he’d lock you up for life, if that woa all.” 

“ I say,” said Sam, ” none o’ that.” 

“None o’ wot?” inquired Mr. Weller. 

“ Vy, none o’ them unconstitootional ways o’ doin’ it,” 
retorted Sam. “The havo-his-carcase, next to the per¬ 
petual motion, is vun o’ tlio blessedest things as wos over 
made. I’ve read that ’ere m the newspapers wory often.” 

“Well, wot’s that got to do vith it?” inquired Mr. 
Weller.” 

“Just this here,” said Sam, “that I’ll patronise the 
inweiition, and go in, that vay. No visperin’s to the 
Chancellorship—I don’t like the notion. It mayn’t be 
altogether safe, vith reference to the gettin’ out agm.” 

Deferring to his son’s feeling upon this point, Mr. 
Weller at once sought the erudite Solomon Poll, and ac¬ 
quainted him with his desire to issue a writ instantly for 
the sum of twenty-five pounds, and costs of process, to be 
executed without delay upon tlie body of one Samuel 
Weller-, the charges thereby incurred to bo paid in ad¬ 
vance to Solomon Pell. 

The attorney was in high glee, for the embarrassed 
coach-horser was ordered to be discharged forthwith. He 
highly approved of Sam’s attachment to his master; de¬ 
clared that it strongly reminded him of his own feelings 
of devotion to liis friend, the Chancellor; and at once led 
the elder Mr. Weller down to the Temple, to swear the 
affidavit of debt, which the boy, with the assistance of 
the blue bag, had drawn up on the spot. 

Meanwhile Sam, having been formally introduced to the 
white-washed gentleman and his friends, as the offspring 
of Mr. Weller, of the Belle Sauvage, was treated with 
marked distinction, and invited to regale himself with 
them in honour of the occasion—an invitation which he 
was by no moaus backward in accepting. 

The mirth of gentlemen of this class is of a grave and 
quiet character usually ; but Wio present instance was one 
of peculiar festivity, and they relaxed in proportion. After 
some rather tumultuous toasting of the Chief Commis- 
sionor and Mr. Solomon Pell, who had that day displayed 
such trandscendont abilities, a mottled-faced gentleman 
in a blue shawl proposed that somebody should sing a 
song. The obvious suggestion was, that the mottled-faced 
gentleman, being anxious for a song, should sing it him¬ 
self ; but this the mottlod-facod gentleman sturdily, and* 
somewhat offensively, declined to do; upon which, as is 
not unusual in such cases, a rather angry colloquy ensued. 
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“ Gentlemen,” said the coach-horser, “ rather than dis¬ 
turb the hannony of this delightful occasion, perhaps 
Mr. Samuel Weller will oblige the company.” 

“ lialy, gentlemen,” said Sam, “I’m not wory much in 
the habit o’ singin’ vitliout the instrument, but anythin’ 
for a quiet life, as the man said von he took tho sitivation 
at the hght-houso.” 

With this prelude, Mr. Samuel Weller burst at once into 
the following wild and beautiful legend, which, under tho 
impression that it is not generally known, we take the 
liberty of quoting. We would beg to call particular atten¬ 
tion to the monosyllable at tho end of the second and 
fourth lines, which not only enables tho singer to take 
breath at those points, but greatly assists the metro. 


TRomance 


Bold Tiu^dii vunce, on Hounslow Heath, 

Ilis bold inaru Bess bestrode—er ; 

Veil there lie sec’d tho Bislifjp's coach 
A-comin' along the road—or. 

Bo he gallops close to tho 'orso^s legs, 

And ho claps his head vithin ; 

And the Bishop says, “Sure as eggs is eggs, 
This here’s the bold Turpin ! ” 

(Chorus.) And ihe> Bislmp says, Sure as eggs is eggs^ 

This Jierds the bold Turgnii /*' 


Bays Turpin, “ You shall eat your words, 

^ With a sarsc of leaden b»-l—let’*, 

Bo he puts a pistol to Ins mouth, 

And he tires it down his gul—let, 

. The coachman, he not likiu* tlie job, 

Bet otf at a full gal-lop, 

But Dick put a coupH of balls in his nob, 

And perwadod on him to stop. 

(Chorus, sarcastically.) But Dick put a couple of balls iuhis nob^ 

A nd perwaxled on him to stop. 

“ I maintain that that *oro song’s personal to the cloth,” 
said the mottled-faced gentleman, interrupting it at this 
point. “ I demand the name o’ that coachman.” 

“Nobody know’d,” replied Sam. “He hadn’t got his 
card in his pocket.^’ 

“ I object to the introduction o’ politics,” said tho mottled- 
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facod gentleman. “ I submit that, in the present company, 
that ’ere song’s political; and, wot’s much the same, that 
it ain’t true. I say that that coachman did not run avay; 
but that he died game—game as pheasants ; and I won’t 
hear notliin’ said to the contrairey.” 

As the mottled-faced gentleman spoke with great energy 
and determinution, and as tlie opinions of the company 
seemed divided on the subject, it threatened to give rise to 
fresh altercation, when Mr. Weller and Mr. Pell most 
opportunely arrived. 

** All right, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. 

‘*Tho officer will bo here at four o’cock,” said Mr. Poll. 
“ I suppose you won’t run away meanwhile—eh ? Ha ! ha I ” 

“ P’r’aps my cruel pa ’nil relent afore that,” replied Sam* 
with a broad grin. 

“ Not I,” said the older Mr. Weller. 

Do,” said Sam 

“Not on no account,” replied the inexorable creditor. 

“ I’ll give bills for the amount at sixpepco a month,” said 
Sam. 

“ I won’t take ’em,” said Mr. Weller. 

“Ha. ha. ha! very good, very good,” said Mr. Solomon 
Pell, who was making out his little bill of costs ; “ a very 
amusing incident indeed. Benjamin, copy that,” and Mr. 
Poll smiled again, as he called Mr. Weller’s attention to 
the amount. 

“Thank you. thank you,” said the professional gentle¬ 
man, taking up another of the greasy notes as Mr. Weller 
took it from the pocket-book. “Three ton and one ten is 
five. Mu(*h obliged to you, Mr. Weller. Your son is a 
most deserving young man, very much so indeed, Sir. 
It’s a very pleasant trait in a young man’s characttr—very 
much so,” added Mr. Pell, smiling smoothly round, as he 
buttoned up the money. 

“ Wot a game it is! ” said the elder Mr. Weller, with a 
chuckle. “ A rog’lar prodigy son ! ” 

Prodigal—prodigal son, Sir,” suggested Mr.iPell, mildly. 

“ Never mind, Sir,” said Mr. Weller, with dignity. “ I 
know wot’s o’clock, Sir. Ven I don’t, I’ll ask you, Sir.” 

By the time the officer arrived, Sam had made himself 
so extremely popular, that the congregated gentlemen 
determined to see him to prison in a body. So off they 
sot; the plaintiff and defendant walking arm-in-arm, the 
officer in front, and eight stout coachmen bringing up the 
rear. At Serjeants* Inn Coffee-house the whole pari^ 
halted to refresh; and, the legal arrangements beiiSg com¬ 
pleted, the procession moved on again* 

37 
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Some little commotion was occasioned in Fleet Street 
by the pleasantry of the eight gentlemen in the flank, 
who persevered in walking four abreast, and it was also 
found necessary to leave the mottletl-facod gentleman 
behind, to fight a ticket-porter, it being arranged that his 
friends should call for him as they came back. Nothing 
but these little incidents occurred on the way. When 
they reached the gate of the Fleet, the cavalcade, taking 
the time from the plaintiff, gave three tremendous cheers 
for the defendant, and, after having shaken hands all 
round, left him. 

Sam having been formally delivered into the warden’s 
custody, to the intense astonishment of itokcr, and to the 
evident emotion of oven the phlegmatic Noddy, passed at 
once into the prison, walked .soraight to lus master’s room 
and knocked at the door, 

‘‘ Como in,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

Sam appeared, pulled off his hat, and smiled 

“ Ah, Sam, my good lad,” said Mr. Pickwick, evidently 
delighted to see his humble friend again , “ 1 had no in¬ 
tention of hurting your feelings yc-,terday, my faitliful 
fellow, by what I said. Put down your hat, Sam, and let 
me explain ray meaning a little more at length.” 

“ Won’t presently do, Sir”?” inquired Sara. 

” Certainly,” said Mr. Pickwick; “ but why not now ?” 

” I’d rayther not now. Sir,” rejoined Sam. 

“ Why ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“’Cause,” said Sara, hesitating. 

“Because of what?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, alarmed 
at his follower’s manner. “ Speak out, Sam.” 

“ ’Cause,” rejoined Sam; “ ’cause I’ve got a little bis- 
ness as I want to do.” 

“What business?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, surprised at 
Sam’s confused manner. 

“Nothin’ partickler, Sir,” replied Sam. 

“Oh, if it’s nothing particular,” said Mr. Pickwick, with 
a sm'le, “ you can speak with mo fir.st.” 

“ I think I’d better see arter it at once,” said Sam, still 
hesitating. 

Mr. Pickwick looked amazed, but said nothing. 

“The fact is-” said Sam, stopping short. 

“ Well I ” said Mr. Pickwick. “ Speak out, Sam.” 

“ Why, the fact is,” said Sam, with a desperate effort, 
“ p’r’aps I’d better see arter my bed afore I do anythin’ 
else.” 

“ Your bed I ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, in astonish¬ 
ment. 
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“ Yos, my bed, Siv,” replied Sara. “I’m a prisoner. 
I was arrested this hero wory afternoon for debt.” 

“ You arrested for debt I ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, 
sinking into a chair. 

“Yos, for debt, Sir,’’ replied Sam; “and the man as 
put me in ’nil never lot me out, till you go yourself.” 

“ Bless my lioart and soul ! ” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick. 
“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Wot 1 say, Sir,” rcjoinod Sam. “ Tf it’s forty year to 
come, 1 shall bo a pris’nor, and I’m very glad on it; and 
if it had been Newgate, it vould lia’ been just the same. 
Now tlie murder’s out, and, damme, there’s an end on 
it.” 

With these words, wliich he repeated with great empha¬ 
sis and violence, Sam Wei For dashed Ins hat ujfcn the 
ground, in a most unusual state of excitement; and then, 
folding his arms, looked (irmly and fixedly in his master’s 
face. 


CHAPTER XLTIl 


TREATS OF PI VFdW LITTLE MATTERS WHICII OCCURRED 
J N 'rH E F Lt: EP, A N I) O F M R WIN K F.E'S M VSTE ItlO US 
I'.EilAVIOTIR , AND SHOWS HOW THE POOR CIIAN- 
CERV PRISONER OBTAINED HIS RELEASE AT LAST 


'll R. PICKWICK felt a great deal too much touched 
IVl by the warmth of Sam’s attachment, to be able to 
exhibit any manifestation of anger or displonsure at the 
precipitate course ho bad adopted, in voluntarily consign¬ 
ing himself to a dobtois’ prison for an indefinite period. 
The only point on wlii'-li ho pcrsoveiod in demanding 
any explanation, was, the name of Sam’.s detaining 
creditor, but this Mr. Weller as persoveriiigly withhold. 

“ It ain’t o’ no use. Sir,” said Sam, again and again. 
“ He’s a rna-licious, bad-disposed, vorldly-mindod, spiteful, 
windictivo creetur, with a hard heart as there ain’t no 
soft’nin’, as the wiituous cloPgyman remarked of the old 
gon’l’m’n with the drop.sy, ven ho .said, that upon the 
whole he thought he’d rayther leave his property to his 
vifo than build a chapel vith it.” 

“ But consider, Sam,” l^Ir. Pickwick remonstrated, “ the 
sum is so small that it can very easily bo paid, and having 
made up my mind that you shall stop with me, you should 
recollect how mucli more useful you would bo, if you could 
go outside the walls.” • 

“ Wory much obliged to you. Sir,” replied Mr. Weller, 
gravely; “ but I’d rayther not.” 
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“ Rather not do what, Sam ? ” 

“ Vy, Sir, I’d rayther not let myself down to ask a favour 
o’ this here unromorseful enemy.” 

“But it is no favour asking liim to take tlio money, 
Sam,” reasoned ^Fr. Pickwiek. 

“ your pardon, S)r,” rejoined Ram ; “but it ’ud be 
a wery great favour to pay it, and lie don’t deserve none; 
that’s voro it is, Sir.” 

Here Mr. Pickwiek, rubbing liis nose with an air of 
some vexation, Mr. Weller thought it prudent to ehango 
the theme of the discourse. 

“I takes my determination on principle, Sir,” re¬ 
marked Sam, “and you takes yours on the same ground ; 
vich puts me in mind o’ the man as killed Ins-self on 
principle, vich o’ course yoh’vo heord on, Sir ” Mr. 
Weller paused when lie arrived at tins point, and east a 
comical look at his master out of the eoruers of his 
eyes. 

“There is no qS course in the case, Ram,” said Mr, 
Pickwick, gradually breaking into a smile, in spite of the 
uneasiness which Ram’s obstinacy Imd given him. “The 
fame of the gentleman in question never reached my ears.” 

“No, Sir^ ” exclaimed Mr. Weller. “'N’’ou astonish me, 
Sir; he wos a clerk in a gov’rnent office, Rir.” 

“ Was he*?” said Mr. Pickwiek. 

“Yes, he wos, Sir,” rejoined ^Tr. Weller; “and a wery 
pleasant genT’m’n too—one o’ the percisc and tidy sort, 
as puts their feet in little India-rubber lire-buckets von 
its vet veather, and niwor has no other bosom friends bub 
hare-skins ; ho saved up his money on principle, vore a 
clean sliirt ev’ry day on principle, never spoke to nono of 
his relafiions on principle, ’fear they sliou’d want to borrow 
money of him ; and wos altogether, in fact, an uncommon 
agreeable character. Ho had his hair cut on principle 
vunce a fortniglit, and contracted for his clothes on the 
economic principle—three suits a year, and send hack the 
old \uns. Being a wery re^lar gon’l’m’n he din’d ev’ry 
day at the same place, vere it wos one and nineponco to 
cut off the joint; and a wery good one and ninepence 
worth he used to cut, as the landlord often said, vitli the 
tears a-tricklin’ down his face, let alone the vay ho used 
to poke the fire in the vinter time, vich wos a dead loss o’ 
fourpence-lia’penny a day, to say nothin’ at all o’ the 
aggrawation o’ socin’ him do it. So uncommon grand 
rMth it too 1 ‘ Post arter the next gon’l’m’n’, ho sings out 

ev’ry "day ven he comes in. ‘ See arter the Times, 
Thomas; let mo look at the Mornin’ Herald, ven it’s 
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out o’ hand ; don’t forget to bespeak the Chronicle; and 
just bring the ’Ti/cr vill you ’ : and then he’d set vith his 
eyes fixed on the clo(‘k, and i ash out just a quarter of a minit 
afore the time to vaylay the boy as wos a-connn’ in vith the 
evenin’ paper, vudi he’d road vith sich intense interest and 
persewoi anee, as voiked the other customers up to the 
wery coniines o’ desperation and insanity, ’specially one 
i-rascihlo old gcn'rm'n as the vaiter wos alvays obliged 
to keep a sliarp eye on at sich times, ’fear lie should be 
tempted to commit some rasli act vith the carving-knife. 
Veil, Sir, here he’d stop, occupym’ the best place for throe 
lioiirs, and never talviu’ nothin' arter his dinner but sleep, 
and then lie’d go avay to a colTec-houso a few streets otf, 
and liave a small pot o' coffee and four crumpets, arter 
vich he’d vnlk home to Kensington and go to bod. One 
night be wos took veiy ill, sends foi the doctor; doctor 
comes III a gretui liy, vitli a kind o' Jlohinson Crusoe set 
o’ step‘s as he could let down \'vu lie got out, and pull up 
arter him ven he got in, to perweiit ti'.e necessity o’ the 
coachman’s gidtin’ down, and tliereby undeceivin’ the 
public by lottm’ ’em see tliat it wos only a livery coat 
he’d got on, and not the tiou.'-ers to match. ‘ Wot’s the 
matter''*’ says the dot tor. * Weiy ill,’ says the patient. 
‘ Wot have you beiMi a-oatm’ of ’ says the doctor. 
‘ Jluast weal,’ says the patient. ‘ Wot’s the last thing 
you dowourod?’ says the doctor. ‘Crumpets,’ says the 
patient. ‘ d’haCs it,’ says the doctor. ‘I’ll send you a 
box of pills directly, and don’t you never take no more o’ 
them,’ he says. ‘No more o’ wot?’ says the patient— 
‘Pills!’ ‘No, crumpets,’says tlic doctor. ‘Wy?’ says 
the patient, starting up in bed, ‘ I’ve eat four crumpets 
ev'ry night for lifteeu year on principle.’ ‘VoFl, then, 
you’d better leave ’em ulf on principle,’ says tlio doctor. 
‘Crumpets is wholesonio, Sir,’ says tlio patient. ‘Crum¬ 
pets 13 7iot wholesome, Sir,’ Hays the doctor, wery fiercely. 
‘But they’re so cheap,’ says the patient, eomin’ down a 
little, ‘ and so wery Jillin’ at Plie price.’ ‘ Tliey’d be dear 
to you at any price ; dear if you wos paid to eat ’em,’ 
says the doctor. ‘ Four crumpets a night,’ he says, ‘vill 
do your business in six months! ’ Tlio patient looks him 
full in the face, and turns it over in liis mind for a long 
time, and at last he says, ‘ Are you sure o’ that ’ore, Sir ?' 
* I’ll stake my professional reputation on it,’ says the 
doctor. ‘ How many crumpets at a sittiu’ do you think 
’ud kill me o/T at once ? ’ says the patient ‘ 1 don’t know, 
says the doctor. ‘ Do you tliiuk half-a-crown’s vurth ’ud 
do it ?' says the patient. ‘ 1 think it might/ says the 
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doctor. ‘Three shillin*s vurth ’ud be suro to do it, I 
s'pose?' says the patient. ‘Certainly/ says the doctor. 

‘ Wery good/ says the j)atient; ‘ good-niglit.’ Next 
mornm’ ho gets up, has a fire lit, orders in three shill¬ 
ings vurth o* crumpets, toasts ’em all, eats ’em all, and 
blows his brains out.” 

“What did ho do that for?” inquired Mr. Pickwick 
abruptly ; for he was considerably startled by this tragical 
termination of the narrative. 

“Wot did ho do it for, Sir ” reiterated Sam, ” Wy, in 
support of his great pniiciple that crumpets wos whole¬ 
some, and to sliow that he vouldn't bo put out of his vay 
for nobody ^ ” 

With such like shiftings and cliangings of the distiourse, 
did Mr* Woller meet his nuilter’s questioning upon the 
night of his taking up liis residence in the Pleet- finding 
all gentle remonstrance useless, Mr. IMckwick at length 
yielded a reluctant consent to his taking lodgings by the 
week, of a bald-h,f»aded cobbler, wlio lentcda small slip 
room in one of tlio upper galleries. To this humble apart¬ 
ment Mr. Wfdlcr moved a mattress and bedding, winch 
he hired of Mr. Jiokcr ; and by the time he lay down upon 
it at night was as much at homo as if he liad ho.cn bred 
in the prison, and Jns whole family had vegetated therein 
for three generations. 

“Do you alvays smoke alter you goes to bed, old cock?” 
inquired Mr. Weller of his landlord, when they had botli 
retired fur the night. 

“ Yus, I docs, young bantam,” replied the cobbler. 

“Vill you allow me to en-quire vy you make up your 
bed under tliat ’ere deal table?” said Sam. 

“ 'Caifse I was alvays used to a four-poster afoio T came 
here, and I find the legs of the table answer just as well,” 
replied the cobbler. 

“You’re a character, Sir,” said Sam. 

“I haven’t got anything of the kind belonging to me,” 
rejoined tlie cobbler, shaking Ins head; “and if you want 
to meet with a good one, T’m afraid you’ll find some 
difficulty in suiting yourself at this register office.” 

The above sliort dialogue took place as Mr. Woller lay 
extended on bis mattress at one end of the room, and the 
cobbler on his at the otlior; the apartment being il¬ 
lumined by tlie hght of a rush candle and the cobblePs 
pipe, which was glowing below tlie table like a red-hot 
foal. Tlie conversation, brief as it was, predisposed Mr. 
Wellef strongly in his landlord’s favour, and raising him¬ 
self on his elbow he took a more lengthened survey of his 
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appearance than he had yet had either time or inclination 
to make. 

Ho was a sallow man—all cobblers are; and had a 
strong bristly beard—all cobblers have ; his face was a 
queer, good-tempered, crooked-featured piece of workman¬ 
ship, ornamented with a couple of eyes that must have 
worn a very joyous expression at one time, for they 
sparkled yet. Tlio man was sixty by years, and Heaven 
knows [low old by imprisoninont, so that his having any 
look approaclung tt) mirth or contentment was singular 
enough. He was a httlo man, and being half doubled up as 
he lay in bed, looked about as long as he ought to have 
been witliout his legs. Ho had gob a great red pipe in his 
mouth, and was smoking and staring at the rush-Iiglit in 
a state of ouv:ahle placidity. 

“Ha^e you been hero long"'*” iiujuircd Sain, breaking 
the silence winch had lasted for some time 

“ Twelve voars,’* lephod the cobbler, biting the end of his 
pipe as he s].)oke. 

‘‘Contempt ” nK|Uirod Sam. 

The cobbler nodded. 

“ Veil, then,” said Sam, with some sternness, “wot do 
you porsovero in bcin* obsbirnb for, vastin’ your precious 
life avay in bins hoio magnified pound? Vy don’t you 
give in, and toil tlic ChanceJloislnp that you’re wery sorry 
fur iiiakin’ Ins couit contemptible, and you won’t do so no 
more ? ” 

The cobbler put his pipe in ttio corner of his mouth 
while ho smiled, and then brought it back to its old place 
again, but said nothing. 

“ Vy don’t you I ” said Sam, urging his question strenu¬ 
ously, 

“All,” said the cobbler, “yon don’t quite understand 
these matters. Wliat do you suppose ruined mo, now?” 

“ Vy,” said Sam, trimming the rushlight, “ I s’pose the 
beginnm’ wos, that you got into debt, eh ?” 

“Never owed a farden,” siftd the cobbler; “try again.” 

“ Veil, perhaps,” said Sam, “you bought houses, vich is 
delicate Knglish for goin’ mad; or took to buildiu’, vich 
is a medical term for hem’ incurable.” 

The cobbler shook his head, and said—“ Try again.” 

“ You didn’t go to law, I hope? ” said Sam, suspiciously. 

“Never in my life,” replied the cobbler. “The fact is, 
I was ruined by having money left mo.” 

“Come, come,” said Sam, “that von’t do. I vish somie 
rich enemy *ud try to vork my destruction in that *8re vay. 
I*d lot him.” 
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“ Oh, I daresay you don’t believe it,” said the cobbler, 
quietly smoking his pipe. “ I Vfouldn’t if I was you ; but 
it’s true for all that.” 

“How wos it?” inquired Sam, half-induced to believe 
the fact already by the look the cobbler gave him. 

“Just this,” replied the cobbler; “an old gentleman 
that I worked for, down in the country, and a humble 
relation of whose I married—she’s dead, God bless her, 
and thank Him for it—was seized with a lit and went oil,” 

“Where?” inquired Sam, who was growing sleepy 
after the numerous events of the day, 

“ How should 1 know where he went ? ” said the cobbler, 
speaking through his nose in an intense enjoyment of his 
pipe. “ He wont off dead.” 

“ Oh, that indeed,” said Sahi. “ Veil ? ” 

“ Well,” said the cobbler, “ he left five tliousaiid pounds 
behind him.” 

“ And wery gen-tool in him so to do,” said Sam. 

“One of which,’i,continued the cobbler, “ he left to me, 
’cause I’d mariied his relation, you see.” 

“ Wery good,” murmured Sam. 

“And being surrounded by a great number of nieces 
and nevys, as was always quarrelling and fighting among 
themselves for tlio property, he makes me his executor, 
and leaves the rest to mo in trust, to divide it among ’em 
as the will prowided.” 

“Wot do you mean by leavin’ it on trust?” inquired 
Sam, waking up a little. “ If it ain’t ready money, vere’a 
the use on it ? ” 

“It’s a law term, that’s all,” said the cobbler. 

“I don’t think that,” said Sam, shaking his head. 
“ There’ll wery little trust at that shop. Hows’over, go 
on.” 

“ Well,” said the cobbler, “ when I was going to take 
out a probate of the will, the nieces and nevys, who was 
desperately disappointed at not getting all the money, 
enters a caveat against it.” • 

“ What’s that ? ” inquired Sam. 

“ A legal instrument, which is as much as to say, it’s 
no go,” replied the cobbler. 

“ I see,” said Sam, “ a sort of brother-in-law 0 ’ the have- 
his-carcase. Veil.” 

“But,” continued the cobbler, “finding that they 
couldn’t agree among themselves, and consequently 
couldn’t get up a case against the will, they withdrew 
the caveat, and 1 paid all the legacies. I’d hardly done 
it, when one nevy brings an action to set the will aside. 
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The case comes on some months afterwards, before a deaf 
old gentleman, in a back room suinowbero down by PauTa 
Churcliyaid ; and after four counsels liad taken a day a- 
piecc to bother him regularly, lie takes a veek or two to 
consider and road the evidence in six vollums, and tlien 
gives Ills judgment that how the testator was not quite 
right ill his head, and i must pay all the money back 
again, and all tlie costs. 1 appealed, the case come on 
before throe or four very sleepy gentlemen, who liad heard 
it all before in tlie other court, wliere they're lawyers 
without work ; the only difference being, that there they’re 
called doctors, and in the other place delegates, if you 
understand that; and they very dutifully confirmed the 
decision of the old gentleman below. After that we went 
into Chauceiy, wlieic we Wo still, and where shall 
always be. ]\iy lawyers have had all my thousand pound 
long ago; and what between the estate, as they call it, 
and the (*osts, J’m hero for ten thousand, and shall stop 
hole till I die, mending shoes. Suiuo gentlemen have 
talked of hriiigiug it befoie Parliament, and 1 daresay 
would luive done it, only tliey hadn’t time to come to me, 
and 1 liadu’t power to go to them ; and they got tired 
of iny lung letters, and dropped the business. And this is 
God’s truth, witliout one word of suppression or exaggera¬ 
tion, as fifty people, both in this place and out of it, very 
well know." 

Tlio cobbliir paused to ascertain what effect his story 
had produ{‘od upon Sam ; but lindmgthat ho had dropped 
asleep, knocked tlie aslies out of Ins pipe, sighed, put it 
down, drew the bedclotlics over liis head, and went to 
sleep too, 

Mr. Pickwick was sitting at breakfast alo^ie next 
morning, Sam being busily engaged in tho cobbler’s room, 
polislung lus master’s shoes and brushing tho black 
gaiters, when there came a knock at the door, which, 
before ^Ir. Pickwick could cry “Como in,” was followed 
by the appearance of a heatt of hair and a cotton-velvet 
cap both of winch articles of dress he had no dilhculty in 
recognising as tho personal property of Mr. Sinangle. 

“ Jfow are you ?” said tliat worthy, accompanying the 
inquiry with a score or two of nods ; “ 1 say, do you expect 
anybody tins morning ? Throe men—devilish goutJemanly 
fellows—-have been asking after you dowii'^bairs, and 
knocking at every door on tho Hall flight; for which 
tlioy’vo been most infernally blown up by the collegiace 
that had the trouble of opening ’em.” * 

“ Dear me 1 How very foolish of them,” said Mr, 
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Pickwick, rising. “ Yea, I have no doubt they are some 
friends whom I rather expected to see yesterday.” 

“ Friends of yours,” exclaimed Smangle, seizing Mr. 
Pickwick by tlio hand. ” Say no more. Curse me, they’re 
friends of mine from this minute, and friends of Mivins’s 
too. Infernal pleasant gentlemanly dog, Mivins, isn’t he ? ” 
said Smangle, with great feeling. 

1 know so little of the gentleman,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
hesitating, “tiiat I- 

“ I know you do,” mterpo.scd Smangle, clasping Mr. 
Pickwick by the shoulder. ‘‘ You shall know him better. 

V 

You'll be doliglitfvl with liirn. 'Pliat itian, Sir,” said 
Smangle, witli a soJeunn countenance, lias comic powera 
that would do honour to Drurv Lane Theatre.” 

“lias he indeed said Mr. Pickwick, 

“ Ah, by Jove lio has!” replied Smangle. “Hoar him 
come tlio four cats in the wlu olharrow ■ -four distinct eats, 
Sir, 1 pledge you iiiy lionour. Now you know that’s m- 
forual clever, daimne, you can't lielp liking a man, when 
you see ttieso sort of traits about him He's only one 
fault—that little failing 1 mentioned to you, you know,'^ 
As Mr Smangle shook his lioad in a (‘onfidential and 
sympathising manner at this junctuie, Mr. Pickwick felt 
that he was exjiec-ted to sa\ something, so ho said “ Ah ! ” 
and looked restlessly at the door. 

“Ah!” ecliocd Mr. Smangle, with a long-drawn sigh. 
“ lie's delightful company, that man is. Sir—-1 don't know 
better company anywhere; bathe has that one drawback. 
If the ghost of Ins grandfather. Sir, was to rise before him 
this minute, he'd ask him for the loan of his acceptance 
on an eighteeuponny stamp.” 

“ Deal me I ” oxciainied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes,” added Mr. Smangle; “and if he'd the power of 
raising him again, he would, in two months and three 
days from this time, to renew the bill! ” 

“ Tneso are very remarkable traits,” said Mr. Pickwick ; 
“ but Ihn afraid that while wb are talking here, my friends 
may be in a state of great perplexity at not finding me.” 

“ I’ll show ’em the way,” said Smangle. making for the 
door, “ Good-day, I won’t disturb you while they’re bore, 

you know. Jly-the-byo-” 

As Smangle pronounced the last three words, he stopped 
suddenly, reclosed the door which he had opened, and, 
walking softly back to Mr. Pickwick, stepped close up to 
kim on tiptoe, and said in a very soft whisper— 

“Yoh couldn’t make it convenient to lend me half-a- 
crown till the latter end of next week, could you ? ” 
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Mr. Pickwick could acarcoly forbear smiling, but manag¬ 
ing to preserve his gravity, he drew forth the coin, and 
placed it in Mr. Smangle's palm ; upon which that gentle¬ 
man, with many nods and winks, implying profound 
mystery, disappeared m quest of the three strangers, with 
whom ho piest'utly returned ; and luivmg oouglied thrico, 
and nodded as many times, as an assurance to Mr, Pick¬ 
wick that ho should not forget to pay, ho shook hands all 
round in au engaging manner, and at length took himself 
off. 

My dear friends/’ said Mr. Pickwick, shaking hands 
alternately with Mr. 'rupiiian, Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snod¬ 
grass, wlio wr're the three visitors m question, “ 1 am 
delighted to sce \ou ” 

The triiinnuat<* were nluch nJTected. Mr. T^upman 
shook his head dcploi'ingly, "Mr Snodgrass drew forth 
his handkoieliiof with undisguised emotion , and Mr. 
Winkle rtitirod to the window, and sniffed aloud. 

“ Moimn’, gen’rm n/’said Sam, ente/mg at the momeut 
with tli(i slioes and gaiters; “avay vith melmcholly, as 
tlio little l)oy said ven his school-missis died. Velcome 
to the eollegn, gcn'l’m’n.’* 

“This fooh'^li follow,” said Mr Piekwick, tapping Sam 
on the liead as ho knelt down to button up liis master's 
gaiters—Tins foolisli fellow has got liimself arrested, in 
order to be near me.” 

“ Wliatl ” exclaimed the tliroo friends. 

“ Yes, geiiTiuTi,” said Sam, “ ITn a—stand steady, Sir, 
if you please—I’m a prisoner, gonTTuTi; con-fined, as the 
lady said.” 

“A prisoner I ” exclaimed Mr. Winkle, with unaccount¬ 
able vehemence 

“Hallo, Sir!” responded Sam, looking up. “ Wot's 
the matter, Sir 

“ J had hoped, Sam, that——nothing, nothing,” said 
Mr. Winkle, precipitately. 

There was something so A^ery abrupt and unsettled in 
Mr, Winkle’s nuinner, tliat Mr. ITckwick involuntaiily 
looked at his two friends for au explanation. 

“ We don’t know,” said Mr. Tupman, answering this 
mute appeal aloud. “ He lias boon much excited for two 
days past, and his whole demeanour very unlike what it 
usually is. Wo feared there must be something the matter, 
but he resolutely demos it.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Winkle, colouring beneath M^. 
Pickwick’s gaze; “ there is really nothing. I assure you 
there is nothing, my dear Sir. It will be necessary for 
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me to leave town for a short time on private business, 
and I had hoped to have prevailed upon you to allow Sam 
to accompany mo.*' 

Mr. Pickwick looked more astonished than before. 

“I think,” faltered IMr. Winkle, “that Sam would have 
had no objection to do so ; but of course liis being a 
prisoner liere, renders it impossible. So i must go alone.” 

As Mr. Winkle said tiieso words, Mr. Pickwick felt, with 
some astonishment, tliat Sam’s lingers were trembling 
at the gaiters, as if he were rather surprised or startled. 
He looked up at ilr. Winkle, too, when lie had finished 
speaking, and though the glance they exchanged was 
instantaneous, they seemed to understand each other. 

“ Do you know anything of this, Sam ? ” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, skarjily. ' 

“ No, I don't, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller, beginning to 
button with extraordmai;y assiduity, 

“Are you sure, Sara *'’” said Mr. i^ickwick. 

“ Vy, Sir,” resjiruded Mr. Weller; “I'm sure so far, 
that I’ve never lieord anythin’ on the subject afore this 
moment. If I makes any guess about it,” added Sam, 
looking at Mr. Winkle, “i haven’t got any riglit to say 
wot it 13 , ’feat it should be a wrong ’uii.” 

“ I have no right to make any further inquiry into the 
private aflairs of a friend, however intimate a one,” said 
Mr. Pickwick, after a short silence; “at present let mo 
merely say, that 1 do not understand this at all. There 
—we nave had quite enough of the subject.” 

Tims expressing himself, Mr. Pickwick led tho conversa¬ 
tion to different topics, and Mr. Winkle gradually appeared 
more at ease, though still very far from being completely 
so. Thdy had all so much to conveiso about, that the 
morning very quickly passed away; and when at three 
o’clock Mr. Weller produced upon the little dming-table, 
a roost leg of mutton and an enormous meat pie, with 
sundry dishes of vegetables, and pots of porter, which 
stood upon the chairs or the !sofa-bcdstoad, or whore they 
could, everybody felt disposed to do justice to the meal, 
notwithstanding that the meat had been purchased and 
dressed, and the pie made and baked at the prison cookery 
hard by. 

To these succeeded a bottle or two of very good wine, 
for which a messenger was dispatched by Mr. Pickwick 
to the Horn Coffee-house, in Doctors’ Commons. The 
hrDttle or two, indeed, might be more properly described 
as a bdttle or six, for by the time it was drunk and tea 
over, the bell began to ring for strangers to withdraw. 
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But if Mr. Winkle’s behaviour had been unaccountable 
in the morning, it became perfectly unearthly and solemn 
when, under the inHiionce of lua feelings and his share of 
the bottle of SIX, ho prepared to take leave of his friend. 
Ho lingered behind, until Mr, Tiipman and Mr. Snodgrass 
bad disappeared, and then fervently clenched Mr. Pick¬ 
wick’s hand with an expression of face, in which deep and 
mighty resolve was fearfully blended witli tlio very con¬ 
centrated essoneo of gloom. 

** (lood-night, my dear Sir,” said Mr, Winkle between 
bis set teeth. 

“ Bless you, my dear follow,” replied the warm-hearted 
Mr. Pickwick, as ho returned the pressure of his young 
friend’s hand. 

“ Now then,” cried Mr. Thprnan from the gallorj. 

“Yes, yes, directly,” replied Mr. Winkle. “Good¬ 
night.” 

“Good-night,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

There was another good-inght, and ajiother, and half-a- 
dozen more after that, and still Mr. Winkle had fast hold 
of his friend’s liand, and was looking into his face with 
the same strange expression. 

“ Is anytlung the matter*’ ” said Mr. Pickwick at last, 
when his arm was quite sore with shaking. 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Winkle. 

“Well then, good-niglit,” said Mr. Pickwick, attempt¬ 
ing to disengage his hand. 

“My friend, mv benefactor, my honoured companion," 
murmured IMr. Winkle, catching at his wrist. “ Do not 
judge mo harshly , do not, when you hear that driven to 
oxtreinity by hopeless obstacles, I-” 

“Now thou,” said Mr. Tupman, reappearing* at the 
door. “ Are you coming, or are we to bo locked in ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I am ready,” replied Mr. Winkle. And with 
a violent effort he tore himself away. 

As Mr. Pickwick was gazing down the passage after 
thorn in silent astonishment^Sam Weller appeared at the 
stair-head, and whispered for one moment in Mr. Winkle’s 
ear. 

“Oh certainly, depend upon mo,” said that gentleman 
aloud. 

“Thankee, Sir. You von’t forget, Sir?” said Sam. 

“Of course not,” replied Mr. Winkle. 

“ Vish you luck, Sir,” said Sam, touching his hat. "I 
should very much liked to ha’ joined you, Sir ; but th^ 
gov’nor o’ course is pairamount.” 

“ It is very much to your credit that you remain here,” 
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said Mr. Winkle. With these words they disappeared 
down the stairs. 

“ Very extraordinary,” said Mr. Pickwick, going back 
into his room, and seating himself at the table in a 
musing attitude. “ What can that young man be going 
to do 1 ” 

Ho had sat ruminating about tlio matter for some time, 
when the voice of lloker, the tiaukey, demanded whether 
he might <*ome 111 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Ihi'kwick. 

“I’ve brought you a softer pillow, Sir,” said Hokor, 
“instead of the temporazy one you had last night,” 

“ Tliank you,” said Jlr. Pickwick. “Will you take a 
glass of wine ? ” 

“ Yoji’re wery good. Sir,” »^^plied Mr Jlokcr, accepting 
the proffeied glass. “ Yours, Sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Mi. Pickwick. 

“ I’m sorry to say that your landlord’s wery bad to¬ 
night, Sir,” said Poker, setting down the glass, and in¬ 
specting the lining of Ins liat preparatory to putting it on 
again. 

“ Wliat! The Chancery prisoner^ ” exclaimed Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

“lie won’t bo a Chancery piisonor wery long, Sir,” 
replied Kokcr, turning his hat round so as to got the 
maker’s name right side upwards as lie looked into it. 

“ You make my lilood run cold,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“ What do you mean ? ” 

“He’s been consumptive for a long time past,” said 
Mr. lioker, “ and lie’s taken wery bad in the hreatli to 
niglit. The doctor said six months ago that nothing but 
change’of air could save him.” 

“Great Heaven!” exclaimed Mr. l^ickwic.k; “has 
this man been slowly murdered by tlio law for six 
mont|is I ” 

“ I don’t know about that, Sir,” replied lioker, weigh¬ 
ing tno hat by the brims in both hands. “ 1 suppose he'd 
have been took the same wherever ho was. Ho wont into 
the infirmary this morning, tJie doctor says liis strength 
is to be kept up as much as possible, and the warden’s 
sent him wine and broth and that, from his own house. 
It’s not tlie warden’s fault you know, Sir.” 

“Of course not,” replied Mr. Pickwick, hastily. 

“I’m afraid, however,” said lioker, shaking his head, 
iithat it’s all up with him; I olTcrod Noddy two aix- 
penn’dirths to one upon it just now, but lie wouldn’t take 
it, and quite right. Thankee, Sir. Good-night, Sir.” 
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“Stay,” said Mr. Pickwick, earnoatly. “Where is this 
infirmary ? “ 

“ Just over whoro you slept, Sir,” replied Hoker. “ I’ll 
show you if you like to como.” Mr. Pickwick snatched 
up his liat without speaking, and followed at once. 

The tuinkoy led tlio way in silence, and gently raising 
the latch of tlio room-door, motioned INfr, Pickwick to 
enter. It was a large, bare, desolate loom, with a number 
of stump bedsteads made of iron, on one of which lay 
streLclicd the shadow of a man wan, pale, and ghastly. 
Ifis breathing was hard and thick, and lie moaned pain¬ 
fully as It came and went. At the bedside sat a short old 
man lu a c.obblor’s apron, who, by the aid of a pair of liorn 
spectacles, was reading Irom the Bible aloud. It was tho 
fortunate le^,atcc. * 

The sick man laid Ins hand upon his attendant’s arm, 
and motioned him to stop. ITo closinl the book, and laid 
it on the bed. 

“Open tlie window.” said tlio sick I'gan. 

Ho did so. 'J^lic noise of carnages and carts, tiio rattle 
of wheels, tlie cries of men and boys, all tho busy sounds 
of a inigiity multitude instinct witli life and occupation, 
blended into one deep murmur, iloated into the room. 
Above the hoaiso loud hum arose from time to time a 
boisterous laugli , or a scrap of some jingling song, shouted 
foitli by Olio of the giddy crowd, would strike upon the 
ear for an instant, and then ho lost amidst the roar of 
vou’-os and the tramp of footsteps—the breaking of the 
billows of tho restless sea of life that rolled heavily on, 
without. These are melancholy sounds to a quiet listener 
at any time; but how melancholy to the watcher by the 
bed of death ! 

“There is no air hero,” said tho sick man faintly, 
“Tho place pollutes it , it was fn'sh round about, when I 
walked there, yiiars ago; but it grows hot and heavy in 
passing those walls. 1 cannot breathe it.” 

“ Wo liave breathed it tof 4 etlior, a long time,” said the 
old man. “ Come, come,” 

There was a short silence, during which tho two spec¬ 
tators approached tlio bed. Tho sick man drew a liaud of 
his old fellow-prisoner towards him, and pressing it 
affectionately between both his own, retained it in his 
grasp. 

“ r hope,” he gasped after a while—so faintly that they 
bent their ears close over tlm bed to catch the half-formq^ 
sounds his cold blue lips gave vent to—“ I hope my merci¬ 
ful Judge will boar in mind my heavy punishment on 
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aarth. Twenty yejurs, my friend, twenty years in this 
hideous grave. My heart broke when my child died, and 
I could not oven kiss him in his little coffin. My loneli¬ 
ness since then, in all this noise and riot, has been very 
dreadful. May God forgive me I He has seen my solitary, 
lingering death.” 

He folded his hands, and murmuring something more 
they could not hoar, fell into a sleep—only a sleep at first, 
for they saw him smile. 

They whispered together for a little time, and the turn¬ 
key stooping over the pillow, drew hastily back. “ Ho 
has got his discharge, by G— I ” said the man. 

He had. But ho had grown .so like death in life, that 
they knew not when ho died. 

CHAPTER XLIV 

DESCRIPTIVE OF AN AFFECTING INTERVIEW BE¬ 
TWEEN MR. SAMUEL WELLER AND A FAMILY 
PARTY. MR.“ PICKWICK MAKES A TOUR OF 
THE DIMINUTIVE WORLD HE INHABITS. AND 
RESOLVES TO MIX WITH IT IN FUTURE AS 
LITTLE AS POSSIBLE 

A FEW mornings after his incarceration, Mr. Samuel 
Weller, having arranged his master’s room with all 
possible care, and seen him comfortably seated over his 
books and papers, withdrew to employ himself for an hour 
or two to come, as ho host could. It was a fine morning, 
and it occurred to Sam that a pint of porter in the open 
air would lighten his next quarter of an hour or so, as 
well as any little amusement in which he could indulge. 
Having arrived at this conclusion, he betook himself to 
the tap, and having purchased the beer, and obtained 
moreover, the day-but-ono-before-yosterday’s paper, he 
repaired to the skittle ground, and seating himself on a 
beiiph, proceeded to enjoy himself in a very sedate and 
methodical manner. 

First of all, he took a refreshing draught of the beer, and 
then he looked up at a window, and bestowed a Platonic 
wink on d young lady who was peeling potatoes thereat. 
Then he opened the paper, and folded it so as to get the 
police reports outwards; and this being a vexatious and 
difficult thing to do when there is any wind stirring, he 
took another draught of the beer when he had accom¬ 
plished it. Then he read two lines of the paper, and 
stopped^short to look at a couple of men who were finishing 
a game at rackets, which, being oonoluded, he cried out 
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" wery good” iu an approving manner, and looked round 
upon the speotators, to ascertain whether their sentiments 
coincided with his own. This involved the necessity of 
looking up at the windows also; and as the young lady 
was still there, it was an act of common politene.ss to 
wink again, and to drink to her good health in dumb show, 
in another draught of the beer, which Sam did; and having 
frowned hideously upon a small boy who had noted this 
latter proceeding with open eyes, he threw one leg over 
the other, and, holding the newspaper in both hands, began 
to read in real earnest. 

He had hardly composed himself into the needful state 
of abstraction, when ho thought ho heard his own name 
proclaimed in some distant passage. Nor was he mistaken, 
for it quickly passed from mouth to mouth, and in a few 
seconds the air teemed with shouts of “ Weller.” 

” Hero I ” roared Sam, m a stentorian voice. “ Wot’s 
the matter? Who wants him? Has an express come to 
say that his coiuitry-houso is a-liro ? ” 

“ Somebody wants you in the hall,” said a man who wa* 
standing by. 

‘‘Just mind that ’ere paper and the pot, old feller, will 
you?” said Sam. “ I’m a-comin’. Blessed, if they wos 
a-callin’ me to the bar, they couldn’t make more noise 
about it.” 

Accompanying those words with a gentle rap on the head 
of the young gentleman before noticed, who, unconscious 
of his close vicinity to the iiorson in request, was screaming 
“Weller” with all his might, Sam hastened across the 
ground, and ran up the steps into the hall. Here, the first 
object that mot his eyes was his beloved father sitting on a 
bottom stair, with hia hat in his hand, shouting out 
“Weller” in his very loudest tone, at half-minute inter¬ 
vals. 

“Wot are you a-roarin’ at?” said Sam, impetuously, 
when the old gentleman had discharged himself of another 
shout; “ makin’ yourself so precious hot that you looks 
like a aggrawatod glass-blower. Wot’s the matter? ” 

“ Aha 1 ” replied the old gentleman, “ I begun to be 
afeerd that you’d gone for a walk round the Regency Park, 
Sammy.” 

“Come,” said Sam, “none o’ them taunts agin the 
wictim o’ avarice, and come off that ’ere step. Wot are 
you a-settin’ down there for? I don’t live there.” 

“ I've got sitch a game for you, Sammy,” said the aide*: 
Mr, Weller, rising. 

“Stop a miuit,” said Sam, "you’re all vite behind.” 

38 
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“ That’s right, Sammy, rub it off,” said Mr. Weller, as 
his son dusted him, " It might look personal here, if vun 
valked about vith any vitevash on vuu’s clothes, eh, 
Sammy ? ” 

As Mr. Weller exhibited in this place unequivocal symp¬ 
toms of an approaching fit of chuckling, Sam interposed 
to stop it. 

“Keep quiet, do,” said Sam, “there never vos such a 
old picter-card born. Vot are yon bustin’ vith, now ? ” 

"Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, wiping his forehead, “I’m 
afeerd that vun o’ these days I shall laugh myself into a 
appleplexy, my boy.” 

“Veil, then, wot do you do it for?” said Sam, “ Now, 
then, wot have you got to say ?” 

“Who do you think’s come hero vith me, Samivel?” 
said Mr. Weller, drawing back a pace or two, pursing up 
his mouth, and extending his eyebrows. 

“ Pell ? ” said Sam. 

Mr. Weller shook his head, and his red cheeks expanded 
with the laughter that was endeavouring to find a vent. 

“Mottled-faced man, p’r’aps? ” suggested Sam. 

Again Mr. Weller shook his head. 

“ Who then ? ” asked Sam. 

“ Your mother-in-law,” said Mr, Weller; and it was 
lucky he did say it, or his cheeks must inevitably have 
cracked from their most unnatural distension. 

“ Your mother-in-law, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, “ and 
the rod-nosed man, my boy; and the rod-nosed man. 
Ho I ho I ho ! ” 

With this, Mr. Weller launched into convulsions of 
laughter, while Sam regarded him with a broad grin gradu¬ 
ally overspreading his whole countenance. 

“They’ve come to have a little serious talk vith you, 
Samivel,” said Mr. Weller, wiping his eyes. “ Don’t let 
oat nothin’ about the unnat’ral creditor, Sammy.” 

“ Wot, don’t they know who it is ? ” inquired Sam. 

“ Not a bit on it,” replied his father. 

“ Vere are they?” said Sam, reciprocating all the old 
gentleman’s grins. 

“In the snuggery,” rejoined Mr. Weller. “Catch the 
red-nosod man a-goin’ any vere but vere the liquors is; 
not he, Samivel—not ho. Ve’d a wery pleasant ride along 
the road from the Markis this mornin’, Sammy,” said Mr. 
Weller, when ho felt himself equal to the task of speak¬ 
ing in an articulate manner. “ I drove the old piebald 
in that ’ere little shay-cart as belonged to your mother-in- 
law’s first wenter, into vich a harm-cheer vos lifted for 
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the Sheplicrd ; and l*in blest,” said Mr. Weller, with a 
look of deep scorn—I’m blest if they didn't bring a port¬ 
able fliglit o’ ste])s out into the road a’ front o’ our door, 
for him to got up by.” 

“ You don’t nnMii said Sam. 

“ r do mean tliat, Sammy,” replied I 113 father, “and I 
vish you could lia’ seen liow tight he ludd on by the sides 
ven h(i did get up, as if lie wos ateerd o’ being pre- 
cipitayted down full six foot, and dashed into a million 
hatoins. He tuuihled in at last, however, and avay ve 
vent, and I ra^llier think—I say I raythor think, 
Samivel-- that he louncl his-self a little jolted ven ve 
turned the a triiers.” 

” Wot, i s’pose >011 happened to drive up agin a post or 
two ? ” said Sam. 

“ I’m afoerd,” replied Mr, Weller, in a rapture of 
winks—“ I’rn afeerd I took vun or two on ’em, Sammy ; he 
wos a-llyin’ out o’ the liarui-cheer all the vay.” 

LIcio tlio old gonlleinan shook his fioad from side to 
Bide, and was seized with a hoarse internal rumbling, 
accom]aLnied with a \iolent swel’ing of the countenance, 
and a siubbui incn’oa'^e in the bicadtfi of all his features— 
symptoms which alarmed Ins stui not a little. 

“ Don’t be InghteiieJ, Sammy—don't bo frightened,” 
said the old gfuitleman, when, by dint of mucdi struggling, 
and various convulsive stamps upon the ground, ho had 
recovered his voice. “ It’s only a kind o’ quiet laugh a3 
I’m a-bryin’ to come, Sammy,” 

“ Veil, if that's wot it is,” said Sam, “you’d hotter not 
try to come it agiii. You’ll find it raythor a dangerous 
invention.” 

“ Don’t you like it, Sammy?” inquired the old gentle¬ 
man. 

“ Not at all,” replied Sain. 

“Veil,” said Mr. Weller, with the tears still running 
down Ins cheeks, “it ’ud ha’ been a wery groat accom¬ 
modation to mo if I could hi' done it, and ’ud ha’ savod 
a good many vords atweeu your motlier-m-law and mo, 
somotimea, but I’m afeerd you’re right, Sammy: it’s 
too much in tlie apploplexy line—u deal too much, 
Samivel.” 

This convorsatioii brought thorn to the door of tho 
snuggoiy, into which Sam—pausing for an instant to look 
over liis shoulder, and cast a sly leer at his respected pro¬ 
genitor, who waH still giggling behind—at once Ijd 
way. 

“ Mother-in-law,” sai^ Sam, politely saluting the lady, 
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“ wery much obliged to you for this here wisifc. Shepherd, 
how air you '? 

“ Oh, Samuel! said Mrs. Weller. ‘‘ This is dreadful.'’ 

“Not a bit on it, mum,” replied Sam. “ Is it, Shep¬ 
herd?” 

Mr, Stiggins raised lus hands, and turned up his eyes, 
till the whites—or rather the yellows—were alone visible, 
but made no reply in words. 

“Is this here gon'l'm’n troubled vitli any painful com¬ 
plaint?” said Sam, looking to his mother m-law for 
explanation. 

“ The good man is grieved to see you hero, Samuel,” 
replied Weller. 

“Oh, that’s it, IS it‘'^ ” said Sam. “ I wos afeord, from 
his mrnner, that ho might '7ia’ forgotten to take poppor 
vith that ’ero last cowcumber ho oat. Sot down, Sir; ve 
make no extra charge for tlio settin’ down, as tlie king 
rcmaiked ven ho blow’d up his ministers.” 

“Young man,” said Mr. Stiggins. ostentatiously, “I 
fear you are not softened by imi-insonment.” 

“ Beg .your pardon, Sir,” rejihcd Sam, “wot wos you 
graciously ploasud to hohserve? ” 

“ I approhond, j'ouiig man, tliat your nature is no softer 
for this chastening,” said Mr. Stiggins, in a loud voice. 

“Sir,” replied Sam, “you’re wery kind to say so, I 
hope my natur is not a soft vun, Sir. Wery much obliged 
to you lor your good opinion, Sir.” 

At tins i)oint of the conversation, a sound, indecorously 
approacliing to a laugh, was iieard to proceed from the 
chair in winch the older Mr. Weller was seated, upon 
which Mrs. Weller, on a hasty consideration of all the 
circums^tances of the case, considered it her bounden duty 
to become gradually hysterical. 

“ Weller,” said Mrs. W. (tlie old gentLoman was seated 
in a corner) ; “ Weller I come forth.” 

“Wery much obleegod to you, my dear,” replied Mr. 
Weller; “ but I’m quite comfortable vere 1 am." 

Upon this, Mrs. Weller burst into tears. 

“ Wot’s gone wrong, mum ? ” said Sam. 

“Oh, Samuel I ” replied Mrs. Weller; “your father 
makes me wretched. Will nothing do him good?” 

“ Do you hear this here ? ” said Sam. “ Lady vants to 
know vether nothin’ ’ull do you good.” 

“ Wery much indebted to Mrs. Weller for her po-lito 
•nquiries, Sammy,’' replied the old gentleman. “ 1 think 
a pipe vould benefit me a good deal. Could 1 bo acoom- 
mo^ted, Sammy ? " 
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Here Mrs. Woller let fall some more tears, and Mr. 
Stig^ins groaned. 

“ Hallo ^ Hero's this unfort’nato gon’l’ra’n took ill 
agin,” said Sam, looking round. “ Voro do you feel it 
now, Sir‘>” 

fn the same place, young man,” rejoined Mr. Stiggina : 
in the same place.” 

"Vero may tliat ho, Sir‘^” inquired Sain, with groat 
outward simpheiLy. 

“In the hn/zim, young man,” replied Mr. Stiggina, 
placing Ins umbrella on Ins waistcoat 

At tliis allectmg reply, Mrs. Weller being wliolly unable 
to suppu^ss her foeliUL^s, sohhiMl aloud, and slated her cou- 
viction that the red-nosed man was a saint; whereupon 
Mr. Weller, senior, vontnrod*to suggest, in an undertone, 
that he must ho the ropresontative of t)io united parishes 
of Saint Simon Witlioub and Saint Walker within. 

“ T’ni afeerd, mum,” said Sam, “that this hero 
genTnrn, vith tlu^ tvist in Ins count(^itan<*e, feels raythor 
thirsty, vitli the molanclioly spectacle afore him. Is it 
the case, mum ” 

The worthy lady looked at TMr. Stiggins for a reply, and 
that gcntlcnnin, with many rollings of tlie eye, clenohed 
his throat with his right hand, and mimudcod the act of 
swallowing, to intimate tliat he was athirst. 

“ I am afraid, Samuel, that )ns feelings have mado him 
BO, indeed,” said Mrs. Weller, mournfully. 

“ Wet’s your usual taji, Sirreplied Sam. 

“ Oh, my dear young friend ! ” replied Mr. Stiggins, “ all 
taps is vanities.” 

“ Too true , too true, indeed,” said "Mrs. Weller, murmur¬ 
ing a groan and sliakmg her head assonbingly, 

“V('ll,” said Sam, “I des-say they may bo, Sir; but 
vich is your partickler wamty. Vudi wauity do you liko 
the flavour on host, Sir'' ” 

“Oil, my dear young friend,” replied Mr. Stiggins, *T 
despise thorn all. If,” said Mr. Stiggins, ” if tliero is any 
one of them less odious than another, it is the liquor 
called runi^—warm, my dear young friend, with three 
lumps of sugar to tho tumbler.” 

“ Wery sorry to say, Sir,” said Sam, **that they don’t 
allow that partickler wanity to be sold in this hero 
establishment.” 

“Oh, tho hardness of heart of those inveterate men 1 " 
ejaculated Mr. Stiggins. “Oh, tho accursed cruelty 
those inhuman persecutors! ” 

With these words, Mj. Stiggins again cast up his eyes, 
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and rapped hia breast with his umbrella; and it is but 
justice to the reverend gentleman to sav, that Ins indigna¬ 
tion appeared very real and unfeigned indeed. 

After Jlrs. Weller and the red-nosed gentloman had 
commented on this inhuman usage in a very forciblo 
manner, and vented a variety of pious and iiolv oxoora- 
tions against its authors, the latter re(‘ominended a bottle 
of port wmo, warmed with a little water, spiee, and sugar, 
as being grateful to the stoinaeii, and savouring less of 
vanity than manv otlier compounds. Jt was a<*eordinglv 
ordered to he prepared, and pending its preparation the 
red-nosed man and Mrs. Weller looked at the older W. 
and groaned. 

‘‘Veil, Sammy,” said that gentleman, “Ihopo vou’ll 
find >our spirits rose by this hero lively wisit Wery 
cheerful and iinprovin* eonwcrsation, ain’t it, Sammy 

“ You’re a reprobate,” replied Sam ; “ and I dosiro you 
von’t address no more o’ thorn ungracoful remarks to 
me. 

So far from being edified by this very pro}ier reply, tlio 
elder Mr Weller at once relapsed into a broail gnu and 
this inexorable conduct eausnig tlio lady and "Mr. Stiggins 
to close their eyes and rock themselves to and fro on their 
chairs, in a troubled manner, bo furthermor<‘ indnlged in 
RGveral acts of pantomime indicative of a desire to pummel 
and wring the nose of the aforesaid fttiggins, tlio perform¬ 
ance of which appeared to afford him great mental relief. 
The old gentleman very narrowly escaped dottiction in one 
instance; for Mr. Stiggins happening to give a start on the 
arrival of the negus, brought lus head in smart contact 
with the clenched fist with which Mr, Weller had boon 
describing imaginary fireworks in the air, within two 
inches of his ear for Bomo minutes previous, 

“ Wot arc you a-reachin’ out your hand for the tumbler 
in that ’ere sawiige vay said Sam, with great 

proPiptitude, “ Don’t you see you’ve liit the gen’rm’n ? " 

“T didn’t go to do it,SaTrfhiy,” said Mr. Weller, insomo 
degree abashed by the very unexpected occurrence of the 
incident. 

“Try an invard application, Sir,” said Sam, as the red- 
nosod gentleman rubbed his head with a rueful visage. 
“Wot do you think o’ that for a go o’ wanity varm, 
Sir?” 

Mr. Stiggins inade no verbal answer, but his manner 
'-was expressive. Ho tasted the contents of tlio glass 
whicli Sam had placed in his hand, put his umbrella on 
the floor, and tasted it again, parsing his hand placidly 
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across his stomach twice or thrice ; ho then drank the 
whole at a breath, and smacking his lips, held out the 
tumbler for more. 

Nor was Mrs, Weller bohind-hand in doing justice to 
the composition. The good lady began by protesting that 
she couldn’t touch a drop—then took a small drop—then 
a large drop—and tlien a great many drops; and her 
feelings being of the nature of those substances which 
aio powerfully affected by the application of strong 
waters, she dropped a tear with every drop of negus, 
and so got on melting the feelings down, until at length 
she had arrived at a very pathetic and decent pitch of 
misery. 

The elder Mr. Weller observed those signs and tokens 
with many manifestations bi disgust, and when, After a 
second jug of tlio same, Mr. ^Stiggins began to sigh in a 
dismal manner, lie plainly evinced his disapprobation of 
the whole proceedings by sundry incoherent rambhngs of 
speech, among which frequent angry, repetitions of the 
word “ gammon *’ wore alone distinguishable to tlio ear. 

“ 1*11 tell you wot it is, Samivol, my boy,*’ whispered the 
old gentleman into his son’s ear, after a long and stead¬ 
fast contemplation of his lady and Mr, Stiggins ; “ I think 
there must bo somethin* wrong m your mother-in-law’s 
inside, as veil as in that o’ the red-nosed man,** 

“ Wot do you mean ? *’ said Sam. 

“I mean this here, Sammy,” replied the old gentleman, 
“ that wot they drink dou*t seem no nourishment to *em ; 
it all turns to varni vater at vuuoe, and comes a-pounn’ out 
o* their eyes, *]*oud upon it, Sammy, it*saconstitootional 
infirmity.” 

Mr. Wollor delivered this scientific opinion with many 
confirmatory frowns and nods, which Mrs. Weller remark¬ 
ing, and concluding that they boro some disparaging 
reference either to herself or to Mr. Stiggins, or to both, 
was on the point of becoming infinitely worse, when Mr. 
Stiggins, getting on his legs as well as he could, proceeded 
to deliver an edifying discourse for the benefit of the 
company, but more especially of Mr. Samuel, whom he 
adjured, in moving terms, to bo upon his guard in that 
sink of iniquity into which he was cast; to abstain from 
all liypocrisy and pride of heart; and to take in all things 
exact pattern and copy by him (Stiggins), in which case 
lie might calculate on arriving sooner or later at the 
comfortable conclusion, that, like him, he was a moit 
estimable and blameless cliaracter, and that ‘all hia 
acquaintance and friends were hopelessly abandoned 
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and profligate wretches; which consideration, ho said, 
could not but aSord him the liveliest satisiaotion. 

He furthermore conjured him to avoid, eJ^ove all things, 
the vice of intoxication, which he likened unto the filthy 
habits of Bwino, and to those poisonous and baleful drugs 
which being chewed in the mouth are said to filch away 
the memory. At this point of his discourse the reverend 
and red-nosed gentleman became singularly incoherent, 
and staggering to and fro in the eKcitement of his elo¬ 
quence, was fain to catch at the back of a chair to preserve 
his perpendicular. 

Mr. Stiggins did not desire his hearers to bo upon their 
guard against those false prophets and wretched mockers 
of religion, who, without sense to expound its first doctrines, 
or hearts to feel its first principles, are more dangerous 
members of society than the common criminal; imposing 
as they necessarily do upon the weakest and worst informed 
natures, casting scorn and contempt on what should be 
held most sacred, and bringing into partial disrepute large 
bodies of virtuous and well-conducted persons of many 
excellent sects and persuasions ; but as he leant over the 
back of the chair for a considerable time, and closing one 
eye, winked a good deal with the other, it is presumed that 
he thought it all, but kept it to himself. 

During the delivery of this oration, Mrs. Weller sobbed 
and wept at the end of the paragraphs, while Sam, sitting 
cross-legged on a chair and resting his arms on the top- 
rail, regarded the speaker with great suavity and bland¬ 
ness of demeanour, occasionally bestowing a look of 
recognition on the old gentleman, who was delighted 
at the beginning, and went to sleep about half-way. 

*• Brajrvo I wery pretty! ” said Sam, when the red-nosed 
man having finished, pulled his worn gloves on, thereby 
thrusting his fingers through the broken tops till the 
Imuokles were disclosed to view—“ Weiy pretty.” 

" I dope it may do you good, Samuel,” said Mrs. Weller, 
solemnly. 

“ I think it vill, mum,” replied Sam. 

“I wish I could hope that it would do your father good,” 
•aid Mrs. Weller. 

“ Thankee, my dear,” said Mr. Weller, senior. ” How 
do you find yourself arter it, my love ? ” 

” Scoffer! " exclaimed Mrs. Weller. 

” Benighted moo I ” said the reverend Mr. Stiggins. 

«• ” If I don\^ no better ligtit than that 'ere moonshine 
o’ yonr'n, my Vorthy oreetur,”.said the elder Mr. Weller, 
"it’s^wery lilcely aa I shall oofitmey to be a night coach 
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till I’lp took off the road altogether, Now, Mrs. We, if 
the piebald stands at lively, much longer, he’ll stand at 
nothin’ m we go back, ana p’r’aps that 'ore harm-cheer 
’ull be tipped over into some hedge or another, vith the 
shepherd in it.” 

At this supposition the reverend Mr. Stiggins, in evident 
consternation, gathered up his hat and unlbrella, and 
proposed an immediate departure, to which Mrs. Weller 
assented. Sam walked with them to the lodge-gate, and 
took a dutiful leave. 

“ A-do, Samivel,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Wot's a-do ? ” inquired Sam. 

“ Veil, good-bye, then,” said the old gentleman. 

” Oh, that’s wot you’re a-aimm’ at, is it ? ” said Sam. 
‘‘Good-bye, old double-vickbt.” 

‘‘ Sammy,” whispered Mr. Weller, looking cautiously 
round; “ my duty to your gov’nor, and tell him if he 
thinks better o’ this here bisness, to com-moonicate vith 
me. Me and a cab’uot-maker has dewised a plan for 
gettin’ him out. A piannor, Samivel—a planner!” said 
Mr. Weller, striking his son on the chest with the back of 
his hand, and falling back a step or two. 

“ Wot do you mean ? ” said Sam. , 

“A piannor-forty, Samivel,” rejoined Mr. Weller, in a 
still mor^ mysterious manner, ” as he can have on hire; 
,>(un as von’t play, Sammy.” 

‘‘And wot ’ud be the good o’ that? ” said Sam. 

. ili3m.,send ,to my friend, the cab’net-raaker, to' 

fetiQh,jit„hadk; Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller. ‘‘Are you 
avak^ now?” 

“ No,” rejoined Sam. 

‘‘ There ain’t no vurks in it,” whispered hi« father. 
‘‘It ’ull hold him easy, vith his hat and shoos on; and 
breathe through the legs, vich his holler. Have a passage 
ready taken for ’Mernker. The ’Merrikin gov’ment vill 
never give him up, ven vunce they finds as he’s got money 
to spend, Sammy. Let tlit. gov’nor stop there till Mrs. 
Bardell’s dead, or Mr. Dodson and Fogg’s hung, vich last 
ewent t think is the most likely to happen first, Sammy; 
and then let him come back and write a book about the 
’Merrikins as’ll pay all hi4 expenses and more, if he blows 
’em up enough.” 

Mr. Weller delivered this hurried abstract of his plot 
with groat vehemence of whisper, and then, aS'if fearful 
of weakening the effect of the tremendous commmQicaticp 
by any further dialogue, gave the coachman’s sklUta/and 
vlnished. 
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Sam had scarcely recovered his usual composure of 
countenance, which had been greatly disturbed by the 
secret communication of his respected relative, when Mr. 
Pickwick accosted him. 

“ Sam.” said that gentleman. 

“ Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“ T am going for a walk round the prison, and T wish 
you to attend me. I see a prisoner we know coming this 
way, Sam,"' said IMr. Pickwu-k, smiling. 

‘‘Vich, Sir"?” inquired Mr. Weller, “the gen’l’ni’n 
vith the lioad o’ hair, or the interestin’ captive in the 
stockin’s ^ ” 

“Neither,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick. “He is an older 
fnend of yours, Sam.” 

“O’ mine, Sir'?’’ exclaimed Mr. Weller. 

“ You recollect the gentleman very well, I dare say, 
Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “or else you are more un¬ 
mindful of your old acquaiutanoes than T think you are. 
Hush ! not a word,.Sam—not a syllable. Het e he is.” 

As Mr. Pickwick spoke, Jingle walked up. Ho looked 
loss misofable than before, being clad in a half-worn suit 
of clothes, which, with Mr. Pickwick’s assistance, had 
been released from the pawnbroker’s. He wore clean 
h'nen too, and had had his hair cut. Ho wa.s very palo 
and thin, however , and as he crept slowly up, leaning on 
a stick, it was easy to see that lie had suffered severely 
from illness and want, and was still very weak. Ho took 
off his hat as Mr. Pickwick saluted him, and seemed much 
humbled and abashed at sight of Sam Weller. 

Following close at his heels, came Mr. Job Trotter, in 
the catalogue of wlioso vices, want of faith and attachment 
to his citmpanion could, at all events, find no place. He 
was still ragged and sijualid, but his face was not quite so 
hollow as on his first meeting with Mr. Pickwick a few 
days before. As iio took off his hat to our benevolent old 
friend, do murmured some broken expressions of gratitude, 
and mutterod something ab».int having been saved from 
starving. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Pickwick, impatiently interrupt¬ 
ing him, “ you can follow with Sam. I want to speak to 
you, Mr. Jingle. Can you walk without his arm?” 

“ Certainly, Sir—all ready—not too fast—legs sliaky— 
head queer—round and round—oarthquaky sort of fooling 
—very.” 

< “ Here, give me your arm,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Ncf, no,” replied Jingle; “ won’t indeed — rather 
not.” 
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“ Nonaenao,” said Mr. Pickwick; “ lean upon mo,I desire 
Sir/’ 

Scein^^ that ho was conTusod and agitated, and uncertain 
wliat to do, Mr. Pickwick cut the matter short by drawing 
tho invalided stroller's arm tlirongh his, and loading Inni 
away witliont saying another word about it. 

During the whole of this tune, tho countenance of Mr. 
Samuel Weller had oxliihitcd an expression of tho most 
ovcrvvlielming and absorbing astonishment that tho 
imagination can jiourtray. After looking from Job to 
Jingle, and from Jingle to Job in profound silence, he 
softly ejaculated the words, “ Voll, I <nn damn’d ! ” which 
he repeated at least a score of times, after which exertion 
ho appeared wholly bereft of speech, and again cast his 
eyes, hrst upon tlic one anditheu upon tho olhSr, jn mute 
porploxity and bewilderment. 

“ Now, Sam/' said I\Ir. Ih(*kwick, looking back, 

“ I'm a-comin\ Sir," replied Mr. Weller, mechanically 
following his master; and still hehftt^d not his eyes from 
Mr. Job Trotter, who walked at his side in silence. 

Job kept his eyes fixed on the ground for some time, 
and Sam with liis glued to Job’s countenance, ran fap against 
the people who wore walking about, and fell over httlo 
children, and stumbled against steps and railings, without 
appearing at all sensible of it, until Job Jooking stoalthify 
up, said— 

“ITow do you do, Mr.Weller?” 

“ It isi him I " exclaimed Sam ; and liaving established 
Job's identity beyond all doubt, lio smote his leg, and 
vented liis feelings in a long slirill wlnstle. 

‘‘Things lias altered witli me, Sir,” said Job. 

“I should think they had,” exclaimed Mr. Weller, sur¬ 
veying his companion's rags with undisguised wonder. 
“This is raythor a change for tho vorso, Mr. Trottor, as 
the gen’l’in'ii said von he got two doubtful shillin's and 
sixpenn’orth o’ pocket-pieces for a good half-crown ” 

“ Tt is indeed/’ ropliod shaking his head. “ There 
is no deception now, Mr. Weller, Tears,” said Job, with 
a look of momentary slynesstears are not the only 
proofs of distress, nor the best ones." 

“ No, they ain't,” replied Sam, expressively. 

“ They may be put on, Mr, Weller,” said Job. 

“ T know they may,” said Sam ; “ Somo people, indeed, 
has ’em always ready laid on, and can pull out tho plug 
vonever they likes.” ^ 

“ Yes,” replied Job ; “but ihesc sort of things a»o not so 
easily counterfeited, Mr, Weller, and it is a more painful 
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process to got them up.” As he spoke, ho pointed to his 
sallow sunken cheeks, and, drawing up his coat sleovo, 
disclosed an arm which lookcd'^ as if tito bone could bo 
broken at a touch, so sharp aT)d brittle did it appear be¬ 
neath its thin covering of llesh. 

“Wot have you been a-doin’ to yourself?” said Sam, 
recoiling. 

“ Nothing,” replied Job. 

“ Nothiir ^ ” echoed Sain. 

“ I have been doin’ nothing for many weeks past,” said 
Job ; “and eating and drinking almost as httlo.” 

Sam took one comprehensive glance at Mr. Trotter’s 
thin face and wretched apparel, and tlien seizing him by 
the arm commenced dragging him away with great 
violoncfi. 

“Where are you going, Mr. Weller'?” said Job, vainly 
struggling in the powerful grasp of his old cueniy. 

“Come on,” said Sam, “come on” Ho deigned no 
further explanation till they reached the ta)), and then 
called for a pot of porter, wlncli was sfieedilv jirodneed. 

“ Now,” said Sam, “ drink tliat up ev’ry drop on it; and 
then turn the pot upside down, to let mo see as you’ve took 
the med’eine.” 

But ray dear Mr. Weller,” remonstrated Job. 

“ Down vith it,” said Sam, peremptorily. 

Thus admonislied, Mr. Trotter raised tlie pot to his lips, 
and, by gentle and almost imperceptible degrees, tilted it 
into the air. He paused once, and only once, to draw a 
long breath, but without raising his face from the vessel, 
which,'iin a few moments thereafter he held out at arm’s 
length, bottom n])wards. Nothing fell upon the ground 
but a few particles of froth, which slowly detached thom- 
selves from the rim, and trickled lazily down, 

“ Veil done,” said Sam. “ }Iow do you find yourself 
arter it ? ” 

“ Bc-^or, Sir. I tliink T am hotter,” responded Job. 

“ O’ course you air,” said Stm), argumentatively. “It’s 
like puttin’ gas in a balloon; T can see vith tho naked eye 
that you gets stouter under tho operation. Wot do you 
say to another o’ tho same di-mensiona ? ” 

“ I would rather not, T am much obliged to you, Sir,” 
replied Job—“ much rather not.” 

** Veil, then, wot do you say to some wittles? ” inquired 
Sam. 

Thanks to your worthy governor, Sir,” said Mr. 
Trotter, ** wo have half a log of mutton, baked, at a 
quarter before three, with the potatoes under it, to save 
boiling.” 
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“ Wot I Has lie boon a-purwidin' for you ? ” askod Sam^ 
emphatically. 

‘^Ho lias, Sir,’' ropliea Job. “More than that, Mr. 
Wollcr ; my master being very ili, he got us a room—we 
were in a keunel betore—and paid for it, Sir; and come 
to look at us at night when nobody stiould know. Mr. 
Weller," said Job, with real tears in Ins eyes for ouco, “I 
could serve tliat gentleman till L foil down dead at hia 
feet.” 

“1 say/' said Sam, “I’ll trouble you, my friend—none 
o’ that.” 

Job Trotter looked amazed. 

“None o’ ttiat, 1 say, young feller,” repeated Sam, firmly. 
“No van serves him but me. v\nd now ve’ro upon it, 
I’ll lot you into another soefot besides tliat,” said Sam, aa 
ho paid for tJie beer. ‘‘ I never heerd, mind you, nor road 
of m story-books, nor see m pictors, any angel in tights 
and gaiters—not even m spectacles, as 1 reniornbcr, though 
that may ha’ boon done for anytlunM know to tho cou- 
trairey; but mark my vords, Job Trotter, he’s a reg’lar 
thorough-bred angel for all that; and lob me see tho man 
as wenturs to Loll mo ho knows a better vun.” With this 
doliauco, Mr, Wollor buttoned up Ins eliauge in a side 
pocket, and, witli many conhrniatory nods and gestures 
by tlic way, proceeded in search of the subject of dis¬ 
course. 

They found Mr. Pickwick m company with Jingle, talk¬ 
ing very earnestly, and nut bestowing a look on the groups 
who were congregated on the racket-ground; they were 
very motley groups too, and well worth the looking at, if 
it wore only m idle curiosity. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Pickwick, as Sam and his cohipanion 
drew mgh, “ you will see how your health becomes, and 
think about it meanwhile. Mako tho statement out for 
me wlion you feel yourself equal to tho task, and I will 
discuss the subject with you when I have considered it. 
Now go to your room, are tired, and not strong 

enough to bo out long.” 

Mr. Alfred Jmgle, witliout one spark of his old anima¬ 
tion—with nothing oven of tho dismal gaiety which ho 
had assumed when Mr. Pickwick first stumbled on him 
in his misery, bowed low without speaking, and motion¬ 
ing to Job not to follow lum just yet, crept slowly away. 

“Curious scene, this, is it not, Sam?” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, looking good-humouredly round. 9 

“ Wery much so, Sir,” replied Sam. “ Vondera vfll never 
cease,” added Sam, speaking to himself. “ I’m wery muoh 
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mistaken if that ere Jingle worn't a-doin’ somethin’ in the 
vater^cart vay! 

The area formed by the wall in tliat part of the Fleet in 
which Mr. Pickwick stood, was just wide enough to make 
a good racket court, ouo side being formed, of course, by 
the wall itself, and the other by that portion of the prison 
wliich looked (or ratlier would have looked, but for the 
wall) towards St. Paul's Cathedral. Sauntering or sitting 
about, in every possible attitude of listless idleness, were 
a great number of debtors, tlie major part of whom were 
waiting in prison until their day of “going up " before the 
Insolvent Court sliould arrive, while others had been re¬ 
manded for various terms, which they were idling away 
as they best could. Some were shabby, some were smart, 
many d.rty, a few clean ; but there they all lounged, and 
loitered, and slunk about, witli as little spirit or purpose 
as the beasts in a menagerie. 

Lolling from the windows wliich commanded a view of 
this promenade, werj a number of persons ; some in noisy 
conversation with their acijuaintance below, others play¬ 
ing at bah with some adventurous throwers outside; and 
others looking on at the racket-players, or watching the 
boys as tliey cried the game. Dirty slipshod women passed 
and re-passed on their way to the cooking-house in one 
corner of tlie yard; children screamed, and fought, and 
played togetlier, in anotlier; the tumbling of the skittles, 
and the shouts of the players, mingled perpetually witli 
these and a hundred other sounds ; and all was noise and 
tumult—save in a little imserable shed a few yards off, 
where ■‘there lay, all quiet and ghastly, tlie body of the 
Chancery prisoner who had died the night before, await¬ 
ing the mockery of an inquest. The body! It is the 
lawyer’s term for the restless whirling mass of cares and 
anxieties, affections, hopes, and griefs, that make up the 
living man. The law }iad his body, and there it lay, 
clothed in grave-clothes, an awful witness to its tender 
mercy. '' 

“ Would you like to see a whistling-shop, Sir ? " inquired 
Job Trotter. 

“ What do you mean ? ” was Mr. Pickwick’s counter 
inquiry. 

“A vistlin’-shop, Sir,” interposed Mr. Weller. 

“What is that, Sam?—a bird-fancier’s?" inquired Mr, 
Pickwick. 

“Bless your heart, no, Sir," replied Job; “a whistling* 
shop, Sir, is where they sell spirits." Mr. Job Trotter 
briefly explained here, that all portions, being prohibited 
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under heavy penalties from convoying spirits into debtors’ 
prisons, and such commodities being highly pn/.od by the 
ladies and gontlernon comincd tlierem, it had occurred to 
some speculative turnkey to connive, for certain lucrative 
considerations, at two or tliree prisoners retailing the 
favourite article of gin, for their own profit and advantage, 

“Tins plan you see, Sir, has been gradually introduced 
into all fclie piisons for debt,” said Mr. Trotter. 

“And it has tins wery great advantage,” said Sam, 
“that the turnkeys takes wery good care to seize hold o’ 
everybody but them as i^ays ’em, that attempts the wil- 
lamny, and von it gets in the pa^iers they're applauded 
for thoir wigilancc ; so it cuts two vays—frightens other 
people from the trade, and elewates their own characters.” 

“Exactly so, Mr. Weller,'^observed Job. 

“Well, but are theso rooms never searched to ascertain 
whetlier any spirits are concealed in them?” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ Cert'nly tlioy are, Sir,” replied Sam; “hut tlie turn¬ 
keys knows before-haud, and gives the vord to the vistlers, 
and you }ncnj vistle lor it ven you go to look.” 

liy this timt‘, Job liad tapped at a door, winch was 
opened by a gentleman with an uncombed liead, who 
bolted Id after tliem wlieu tlioy had walked in, and 
grinned ; upon which Job grinned, and Sain also, where¬ 
upon Mr. I’lckwick, thinking it might be oxpccted of him, 
kept on .smiling till the end of the interview. 

Tlio gentleman with the uncombed head appeared 
quite satisfied with tliis mute announeemont of thoir 
business; and itrodueing a Hat stone bottle, winch might 
hold about a couple of quarts from beneath Ins bedstead, 
he filled out three glasses of gni, which Job Tro8ter and 
Sam disposed of m a most workmanlike manner. 

“ Any more ? ” said the whistling gentleman. 

“No more,” replied Job Trotter. 

Mr. Pickwick paid; the door was unbolted, and out 
they came ; the uncombed goputloman bestowing a friendly 
nod upon Mr. Kokor, who happened to bo passing at the 
moment. 

From this spot Mr. Pickwick wandered along all the 
galleries, up and down all the staircases, and once again 
round the whole area of the yard. The groat body of the 
prison population appeared to be Mivins and Smangle, 
and the parson, and the butcher, and the leg, over and 
over, and over again. There was the same squalor, the 
same turmoil and noise, the same general charactferiaticB 
in every corner; in the best and the worst alike. The 
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whole place seemed rostlosg and troubled ; and the people 
were crowding and flitting to and fro, like the shadows in 
an uneasy dream. 

“I have seen enough,” said Mr. Pickwick, as he throw 
himself into a chair in his little apartment. ” My head 
aches with those scones, and my heart too. Henceforth 
I will be a prisoner in my own room.” 

And Mr. Pickwick steadfastly adhered to this determina¬ 
tion. For three long nionths he roinainod shut up all 
day, only stealing out at night to breathe the air when 
the greater part of his feilow-prisoncrs were in bed or 
carousing m their rooms. His health was evidently 
beginning to sullcr from the closeness of the confmemout, 
but neither the often-repeated entreaties of herker and 
his friends, nor the still niori frequently repeated warn¬ 
ings and admonitions of ]\Ir. Samuel Weller, could induce 
him to alter one jot of lus iiifloxiblo resolution. 


CHAPTER XLV 

RECOHns A TOUCHING AC'r OF DEhICATE FEELING, 
NOT ON MIXED WITH PLEASANTRY, ACHIEVED 
AND PERFORMED liY MESSRS. DODSON AND 
, FOGG. 

FT was within a week of the close of the month of July, 
L that a liackney cabriolet, number unrecorded, was 
seen to proceed at a rapid pace up Goswell-street; three 
people were squeezed into it besides the driver, who sat, 
of course, in his own particular little dickey at the side; 
over the apron were hung two shawls, belonging to all 
appoara/'ice to two small vi.xeuish-looking ladies under the 
apron, between whom, compressed into a very small com¬ 
pass, tliere was stowed away a gentleman of heavy and 
subdued demeanour, who, whenever ho ventured to make 
an observation, was snapped up short, by ono of the vixenish 
ladies before-mentioned. I^astly, the two vixenish ladies 
and txio heavy gentleman were giving the driver contradic¬ 
tory directions, all tending to the one point, that he should 
stop at Mrs. Bardell’s door, which the heavy gentleman in 
direct opposition to, and defiance of, the vixenish ladies, 
contended was a green door and not a yellow one. 

” Stop at the house with the green door, driver,” said 
the heavy gentleman. 

” Oh 1 You porwerso creotur 1 ” exclaimed ono of the 
vixenn h ladies. ” Drive to the 'ouae with the yellow door, 
cabmin.” 
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Upon this the cabman, who in a sudden effort to pull 
up at the house with the^reen door, had pulled the horse 
up so high thab he nearly pulled him backwards into the 
cabnolot, lot tlio animal’s fore legs down to the ground 
again, and paused. 

“Now vore am I to pull up?” inquired the driver. 
“ Settle lb among yourselves. All I ask is, vere.” 

Here the oontost was renewed with increased violence, 
and the horse being troubled with a fly on his nose, the 
cabman humanely employed his leisure in lashing him 
about the head, on the counter-irritation principle. 

“ Most wotes carries the day,” said one of the vixenish 
ladies at length. “The ’uuse with the yellow door, cab- 
min.” 

But after the cabriolet had*dashed up in splendid style 
to the house witli the yellow door, “ making,” as one of 
the vixenish ladies triumphantly said, “ actcrrally more 
noise than if one had come in one’s own carnage ”—and 
after the driver had dismounted to assist the ladies in 
getting out, the small round head of Master Thomas 
Bardell was tlirust out of the one pair window of^a house 
with a red door a few numbers off. 

“ Aggravvatin’ thing,” said the vixenish lady last 
mentioned, darting a withering glance at the heav^ 
gcntlcniau. 

“ My dear, it’s not my fault,” said the gentleman. 

“ Don’t talk to me, you croetur, don’t,” retorted the 
lady. “The house with the red door, cabmin. Oh I If 
over a woman was troubled with a ruflinly creetur, that 
takes a pride and pleasure in disgracing his wife on^very 
possible occasion afore strangers, I am that woman! ” 

“You ought to ho ashamed of yourself, Raddlfl,” said 
the other little woman, who was no other than Mrs. 
Cluppins. 

“ What have I boon a-doing of?” asked Mr. Raddle. 

“Don’t talk to mo, don’t, you brute, for fear I should 
bo perwokod to forgit rny sacA and strike you,” said Mrs. 
Raddle. 

While this dialogue was going on, the driver was most 
ignominiously loading the horse by the bridle up to the 
house with the red door, which Master Bardell had already 
opened. Hero was a mean and low way of arriving at a 
friend’s house!—no dashing up with all the fire and fury 
of the animal, no jumping down of the driver and loud 
knocking at the door, no opening the apron with a craslw 
at the very last moment for fear of the ladies sittiAg in a 
draught, and then the jnau handing the shawls out (ifte^* 
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wards as if he were a private coachman. Tho whole edge 
of tho thing had been taken off—it was flatter than walk¬ 
ing. ' 

“Well, Tommy,” said Mrs. Cluppins, “how’s your poor, 
dear mother ? ” 

“ Oh, she’s wery well,” replied Master Bardell. “ She’s 
in the front parlour,—all ready. I’m ready too, J am.” 
Hero Master HardoU put Ins hands m his pockets, and 
jumped off and on the bottom step of tiie door. 

“Is anybody else a-goin’, Tommy ? ” said Mrs (duppins, 
arranging lierpelenue. 

“ Mrs. Sanders is going, she is,” repUf3d Tommy. “ I’m 
a-goin’ too, J am.” 

“ l>rat tho boy,” said little Mrs. Cluppins. “ He thinks 
of nobody but liimself. Heit, Tommy, dear.” 

“ Well,” said Master Bardell. 

“ Who else is a-goin’, lovey ? ” said Mrs. Cluppins in an 
insinuating manner. 

“ Oh I Mrs. Rogers is a-goin’,” replied lifastcr Bardell, 
opening his eyes very wide as ho delivered tho intelli¬ 
gence. 

“What! Tlio lady as has taken the lodgings ! ” ejacu¬ 
lated Mr:,. Cluppins. 

Master Bardell put his hand.s further down into his 
pockets, and nodded exactly thirty-five times, to imply 
that it was the lady lodger, and no order. 

“ Bless us! ” said Mrs. Cluppins. “ It’s nuito a party.” 

"Ah, if you knew what was m the cupboard, you’d say 
80 ,” replied Master Bardell. 

“ W'hat is there, Tommysaid Mrs. Cluppins, 
coaxingly. “You’ll tell inf. Tommy, I know.” 

“No,’' I won’t,” replied Master Bardell, shaking his 
head, and applying himself to tho bottom stop again. 

“ Drat the child I ” muttered INIis. Cluppins. “What 
a prowokin’ little wretch it is! Como, Tommy, toll your 
dear Cluppy.” 

“ Mother said I wasn’t hi,” re|oinod Master Bardell, 
“I’m a-goin’ to have some, I am.” Cheered by this pro¬ 
spect, the precocious boy applied himself to his infantile 
tread-mill with increased vigour. 

The above examination of a child of tender years, took 
place while Mr. and Mrs. Raddle and the cab-driver were 
having an altercation concerning the fare, which ter¬ 
minating at this point in favour of tho cabman, Mrs. 
Haddle came up tottering. 

" Lsuk, Mary Ann I what’s the matter ?" said Mrs. 
Cluppins. 
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“ It’s put me all over in such a tremble, Bctay,” replied 
Mrs. KatUlle. Iladdleam’t like a man ; he leaves every- 
thuik to me,” 

This was scarcely (air upon the unfortunate Mr. Haddlo, 
who liad been thrust aside by his <;ood lady in the eom- 
meneeinent of tlic dispute, and jicremptonlv (-ommandod 
to liold tns toinj^uc Fie luid no upportunity of defending 
Fumself, Imwover, tor ]\Irs. Kaddle .Ljave unequivocal signs 
of faintine; winch being perceived from the parlour 
window, Mrs. Hardell, INIrs Sanders, the lodger, and the 
lodg<*r’s servant, darted prceipilateh out, and convoyed 
lier into the house, all talking at the same time, and giving 
utterance to various expressions of pity and eondolenco, 
as if she woio one of tin* most snfTering niorLals on cartVi. 
Being eoii\eved into the frontsparl(3ur, she was the»e de¬ 
posited on a sofa and Iho iadv from tin' llrst floor running 
up fo the Hrst floor, returned wirli a liottle of sal volatile, 
winch, holding Mrs, Haddlc tiglit round the lu'ck, she 
applied m all woinanlv kindness and pity to iier nose, until 
that lady witli many plunges and struggles was fain to 
declare licrsolf deeidedlv b(‘tter. 

“ All, jinor tiling ’ ” said Afrs. ]h>gGrs, I know what her 
feolnTs is, too well.” 

“ Ah, poor thing ! so do I,” said Mrs. Sandeis , and then 
all the ladies moaned in unison, and said thru know what 
it was, and they pined lier from tlioir lioarts, they did; 
even the lodger’s little servant, who was thirteen years 
old, and threo feet high, murniurod her sympathy. 

“ I^ut wliat’s hecn the matter '*” said Mrs, Bardelh 
All, what has deeomposod you, ma’am ? ” nupnred^Irs. 
Rogers. 

I have been a good deal flurried,” replied Mrs. Ivaddle, 
in a roproa(‘lilul manner, ^riu'reupon the ladies cast in¬ 
dignant looks at Mr. Baddlo. 

” Why, ttie faet is,” said that unhappy gontleman, 
stopping forward, when we alighted at tins door, a dispute 

arose with the driver of the ^aferioily-*’ A loud scream 

from fiis wife at the mention of tins word, rondered all 
further explanation mandible. 

“ You’d hotter leave us to bring her round, Raddle,” said 
Mrs. Cluppins. “ She’ll never get better as long as you’re 
hero.” 

All the ladies concurred m this opinion ; so Mr. Raddle 
was pushed out of the room, and requested to give Fiimself 
an airing in the back-yard, wliioh Fio did for about a quarter 
of an hour, when Mrs, Bardell announced to Inm, with a 
solemn face, that he mig^t come in now, but that Fie must 
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bo very careful how he behaved towards his wife, Sho 
know he didn't mean to be unkind; but Mary Aun was 
very far from strong, and, if he didn’t take care, he miglit 
lose her when ho least oxpc'tGd il., which would bo a very 
dreadful reflection forliim afterwards, and so on. All this 
Mr. Haddlo heard with groat snhjnissinn, and presently 
returned to the parlour in a most lambdiko manner, 

“ Why, Mrs Rogers, ma'am," said Mrs. Thirdoll, “ vou’vo 
never been introduced, I doelaro. ATr. Raddle, ma'am; 
Mrs. Cluppmfl, ma'am ; Mrs Raddle, ma’am ’’ 

— “Which IS Mrs. Cluppins’s sister," suggested Mrs, 
Sanders. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Rogers, graciously; for she 
was the lodger, and her servant was in waiting, so she was 
more gracious than int!m^Ro in ngiit of her position. 
“ Oh, indeed ^ " 

Mrs. Raddle smiled sweetly, Air. Raddle bowed, and 
Mrs. Cluppins said “she was sure she was very iiappy to 
have a opportunity of being known to a lady winch sho 
had hcerd so miudi in favionr of, as Mrs. Rogers " —a com¬ 
pliment whicli tlie last-named lady acknowledged with 
graceful condescension. 

“Well, I^Ir. liaddlo," said Mrs. Hardoll: “ T’m *= 11 ^ /on 
ought to feel very much honoured at you and Tommy being 
the only gentlemen to escort so many ladies all tlie way 
to the Spaniard, at Hampstead, Don't you think he ought, 
Mrs. Rogers, ma’am‘s" 

“Oh, certainly, ma’am," replied Mrs. Rogers; after 
whom all the other ladies responded “Oh, certainly.” 

“Of course T feel it ma’am," said Air. Raddle, rubbing 
his hands, and evincing a slight tondmicy to brigtiten up 
a little. “ Indeed, to toll you tfie trntli, 1 said, as we wore 
coming along in the cabrioilv-" 

At the rer^apitulation of the word which awakened so 
many painful rcc-ollcctions, Mrs. Raddle applied her hand¬ 
kerchief to lier eyes again, and uttered a half-suppressed 
scream; so tliat Airs Rardeh frowned upon Mr. Raddle, 
to intimate that he had better not say anything more; 
and desired Mrs. Itngers’s servant, with an air, to “put tlio 
wine on." 

This was the signal for displaying the hidden treasures 
of the closet, which were sundry plates of oranges and 
biscuits, and a bottle of old crusted port-*tliat at one and 
nine—with another of the eclehrated East India sherry at 
fourteen-pence, which were all produced in honour of the 
lodger, and afforded unlimited satisfaction to everybody. 
After great consternation had been excited in the mind of 
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Mrs. Cluppins, by an attempt on the part of Tommy to 
recount how he had been^cross-examined regarding tlie 
cupboard then in action (which was fortunately nipped m 
the bud by Ins imbibing half a glass of the old crusted 
‘Hho wrong ■\^ay/’ and thereby endangering his life for 
some seeoii(ls), tlio paity walk(;d forth in (juost of a Hamp¬ 
stead stage. Tins \vas ..oou found, and in a eouiilc of 
hours thc^ all arrived safely in the Spaniard Tea-gardens, 
where the luckless IMr. itaddlo’s very lirst act nearly 
occasioned Ins got>d lady a relapse, it i)enig neither more 
nor less than to (jjcler tea for .seven ; whereas (as the ladies 
one and all remarked), what could luL\e been easier than 
for Toiniii} to have drank out of anybody's cup, or every¬ 
body’s, if that was all, when the waiter wasn’t looking, 
whudi would have sa\ed one Iftad of tea, and tlie tc» jUst 
as good ! 

llowover, tlierc was no lielp for it, and tlio tea-tray 
came with se\t‘ii cujis and sjllu ers, aial bread and butter 
on the same scale Mrs. Hardell was Hnammously voted 
into the ehair, and Mis Rogers being stationed on lior 
right hand and Mrs Raddle on her left, the meal proceeded 
with great meirnncnt and success. 

“How sweet the country is, to bo sure I ” sighed Mrs. 
Rogers, “ i almost wish 1 lived 111 it always.” 

“Oil, you wouldn’t like that, ma’am,” re})hGd Mrs. Bar- 
dell, rather hastily, for it was not at all advisable, with 
referenc e to the lodgings, to.ciu-ouragc such notions ; ” you 
wouldn’t like it, ma’am.” 

“Oh I 1 should think you was a deal too lively and 
sought after, to be content with the country, ma’am,’ »aid 
little Mrs. Clupjiius. 

“Perhaps I am, ma’am. Perhaps I am,” siglied the 
first-floor lodger. 

“ For lone people as liave got nobody to care for them, 
or take care of them, or as have been liurt in their mmd, 
or that kind of tiling,” observed Mr. Raddle, plucking up 
a little clioerfuluoss, and lo^’-ktng round, “the country is 
all very well. The country for a wounded spirit they 
Bay.” 

Now, of all things 111 the world that the uufortimato 
man could have said, any wmuld have been preferable to 
this. Of course idrs. Bardell burst into tears, and re¬ 
quested to bo led from the table instantly, upon which the 
allectiouate child began to cry too, most dismally. 

“ Would anybody behove, ma’am,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Raddle, turning fiercely to the lirst-iloor lodger, “ that a 
woman could bo married|to such a unmanly creetur, which 
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can tamper with a woman’s feelings as he does, every hour 
in the day, ma’am?” 

“ My dear,” remonstrated Mr. Raddle, ” I didn’t moan 
anytliing, my dear.” 

“You didn’t mean, Sir!” repeated Mrs, Raddle, with 
great acorn and contempt. “ Go away. I can’t bear the 
sight on you, you brute.” 

“ You must not Hurry yourself, Mary Ann,” interposed 
Mrs. Cluppms. “ You really must consider yourself, my 
dear, whicli you never do. Now go away. Raddle, there’s a 
good soul, or you’ll only aggravate her ” 

“ You had better take your tea by yourself, Sir, in¬ 
deed,” said Mrs. Rogers, again applying the smelling- 
bottle. 

Mrs Sanders, who, accoruing to custom, was very busy 
at the bread and butter, o-xpressod the same opinion, and 
Mr. Raddle quietly retired. 

After this there was a great hoisting up of Master 
Bardell, who was »'.itbcr a large si/o fur hugging, into his 
mother’s arms, in wliieli operation he got his hoots in the 
tea-board, and occasioned some coulusiou among the enpa 
and saucers. Rut tiiat description of fainting fits, which 
is contagious among ladies, seldom lasts long, so when he 
ihad been well kissed and a little cried over. Mis. Bardell 
recovered, set him down again, wondered how siie could 
have been so foolish, and poured out some more tea. 

It wa.s at this rnoinont that the sound of approaciiing 
wheels was heard, and tliat tlie ladies, looking up, saw a 
hackney-coacii stop at the garden-gate. 

“ More company,” said Rlrs. Sanders. 

“ It’s a gentleman,” said Mrs. Raddle. 

” Well, if it ain’t Mr .lackson, the young man from 
Dodson and Bogg’s! ” cried Mrs Bardell. “ Why, gracious I 
Surely Mr. Pickwu k can’t have paid the damages.” 

“Or hollered mamage! ” said Mrs. Cluppius. 

“ Dear me, how slow the gentleman is,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Rogers ; ” why doesn’t he make fiaste ! ” 

As the lady spoke tlie.se word.s, Mr. Jackson turned 
from the coach where lie had been addressing some obser¬ 
vations to a shabby man in black leggings, who had just 
emerged from the vehicle with a thick ash stick in his 
hand, and made his way to the place where the ladies 
were seated ; winding his hair round the brim of his hat 
as ho came along. 

“Is anything the matter? Has anything taken place, 
Mr. Jackson ? ” said Mrs, Bardell, eagerly. 

“Nothing whatever, ma’am,” replied Mr. Jackson, 
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“ How de do, ladies ? I have to ask pardon, ladies, for 
intruding—but the law, ladies—the law.” With this 
apology Mr. Jackson smfled, made a comprehen.sive bow, 
and gave his liair another wind. Mrs. llogers whispered 
Mrs. Raddle that he was really an elegant young man. 

“I called in Goswell-strcet,” resumed Jackson, “and 
hearing that you were here, from the slavey, took a coach 
and came on. Our people want you down in the city 
directly, Mrs. Bardell.” 

“ Lor’ ! ” ejaculated that lady, starting at the sudden 
nature of the communication. 

“Yes,” said Jackson, biting his lip. “It’s very im¬ 
portant and pressing business, which can’t be postponed 
on any account. Indeed, Dodson expressly said so to me, 
and so did Dogg. I’ve kept# the coach on purpost^for you 
to go back in.” 

“ How very strange! ” exclaimed Mrs. Bardell. 

The ladies ajirced that it it:as very strange, but were 
unanimously of opinion that it mufi,t bo very important, 
or Dodson and I'^ogg would never have sent; and further, 
that the business being urgent, she ought to repair to 
Dodson and Fogg’s without any delay. 

There was a certain degree of pride and importance 
about being wanted by one’s lawyers in such a monstrojja 
hurry, that was by no means displeasing to Mrs. Bardell, 
especially as it might be reasonably supposed to enhance 
her consequence in the eyes of the first-floor lodger. She 
simpered a little, allected extreme vexation and hesita¬ 
tion, and at last arrived at the conclusion that she 
supposed she must go. 

“ But won’t you refresh yourself after your walk," Mr. 
Jackson ? ” said Mrs. Bardell, persuasively. 

“ Why, really there ain’t much tune to lose,” replied 
Jackson; “and I’vo got a friend here,” he continued, 
looking towards the man with the ash stick. 

“Oh, ask your friend to come heie, Sir,” said Mrs. 
Bardell. “ Pray ask your friend hero. Sir.” 

“Why, thankee. I’d rather not,” said Mr. Jackson, 
with some embarrassment of manner. “ He’s not much 
used to ladies’ society, and it makes him bashful. If 
you’ll order the waiter to deliver him anything short, he 
won’t drink it off at once, won’t he ?—only try him.” Mr, 
Jackson’s lingers wandered playfully round his nose at 
this portion of his discourse, to warn his hearers that ha 
was speaking ironically. 

The waiter was at once despatched to the bashful 
gentleman, and the j;)a3hful gentleman took something; 
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Mr. Jackson also took something, and the ladies took 
something for hospitality’s sake. Mr. Jackson then said 
that he was afraid it was time oo go; upon which Mrs. 
Sanders, Mrs. Cluppins, and Tommy (who it was arranged 
should accompany Mrs. Bardell: leaving the others to 
Mr. Kaddle’s protection) got into the coach. 

“Isaac,” said Jackson, as Mrs. Bardell prepared to got 
in: looking up at the man with the ash stick, who was 
seated on the box, smoking a cigar. 

“ Well.” 

" This is ]\Irs. Bardell.” 

“Oh, I know’d that, long ago,” said the man. 

Mrs. Bardell got in, Mr. Jackson got m after her, and 
away they drove. Mrs. Bardell could not help ruminating 
on whawMr. Jackson’s friend had said. Shrewd creatures, 
those lawyers : Lord bless us, how they find people out I 

“ Sad thing about these costs of our people’s, ain’t it? ” 
said Jackson, when Mrs. Cluppins and Mrs. Sanders had 
fallen asleep; “youi:.bill of costs I mean.” 

“ I’m very sorry they can’t get them,” replied Mrs. 
Bardell. “ But if you law gentlemen do these things on 
speculation, why you must get a loss now and then, you 
know.” 

»“ You gave them a cognovit for the amount of your costs 
after the trial, I’m told,” said Jackson. 

“Yes. Just as a matter of form,” replied Mrs. Bar¬ 
dell. 

“ Certainly,” replied Jackson, drily. “ Quito a matter 
of form. Quite.” 

On they drove, and Mrs. Bardell fell asleep. Sho was 
awakened after some time by the stopping of the coach. 

“Bless usl” said the lady, “are we at Freeman’s 
Court ? ” 

“ We’re not going quite so far,” replied Jackson. “ Have 
the goodness to stop out.” 

Mrs. Bardell, not yet thoroughly awake, complied. It 
was a curious place;—a larg; wall with a gate in the 
middle, and a gaslight burning inside. 

“ Now, ladies,” cried the man with the ash stick, look¬ 
ing into the coach, and shaking Mrs. Sanders to wake 
her, “ Come.” Housing her friend, Mrs. Sanders alighted. 
Mrs. Bardell, leaning on Jackson’s arm, and leading 
Tommy by the hand, had already entered the porch. 
They followed. 

'^iie room they turned into, was even more odd-looking 
than the porch. Such a number of men standing about 1 
And they stared so I 
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“What place is this?” inquired Mrs. Bardell, pausing. 

“Only ono of our Dublic offices,” replied Jackson, 
hurrying her through a"door, arid looking round to see 
that tlie otlior women were following. Look sharp, 
Isaac.” 

“Safe and sound,” replied the man with the ash stick. 
The door swung heavily after them, and they descended 
a small flight of steps. 

“ Here wc are, at last. All right and tight, Mrs. Bar- 
doll ! ” said Jackson, looking exultingly round. 

“What do you mean?” said Mrs. Bardell, with a 
palpitating heart. 

“Just this,” replied Jackson, drawing her a little on 
ono side, “don’t be friglitencd, Mrs. Bardell. There 
never was a more doheato uiau than Dodson, m-/am, or 
a more humane one than Fogg. It was their duty in the 
way of burtiuoss to take jou in execution for them costs; 
but tliey were anxious to spare your feelings as much as 
they could. What a comfort it mu-t bo to you to thmk 
liow it's heiui doin'! This is the Fleet, ma'am. Wish 
you good-niglit, Mrs. Bardell. Good-night, T^mmy.” 

As Jackson liurriod away in company with the man 
with the asli stick, another man, with a key in his hand, 
who liad been looking on, led the bewildered female tt) 
a second short flight of steps, leading to a dooorway. 
Mrs. Bardell screamed violently; Tommy roared; Mrs. 
Cluppins shrunk within herself; and IMrs. Sanders made 
off, without more ado. For there stood the injured Mr. 
Ihckwick, taking Ins nightly allowance of air; and beside 
him leant Samuel Weller, wlio, seeing Mrs. Bardc7l,^ook 
his hat off with mock rcverouce, while his master turned 
indignantly on his heel, 

” i)onT bother tlio woman,” said the turnkey to Weller; 
“alie’s just come in.” 

“A prisoner I” said Sam, quickly replacing liis hat. 
“Who’s the plaintivos? What for? Speak up, old 
feller,” a 

“ Dodson and Fogg,” replied the man ; “ execution on 
cognovit for costs.” 

“ Here, Job, Job,” shouted Sam, dasliing into the passage, 
“run to Mr. Perker’s, Job; I want liim directly. I see 
some good in this, itere’s a game. Hooray 1 Yero’a the 
gov’uor ? ” 

But there was no reply to these inquiries, for Job had 
started furiously off, the instant ho received his con2- 
mission, and Mrs. Bardell had fainted in real downright 
earnest. 
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IS CHIEFLY DEVOTED TO MAl' I'ERS OFEUSINKSS, AND 
THE TIOMPORAL ADVAXTAOE OF DODSON AND 
FOGO. -MR. WINKI.E RE-APiMlAES DNDER EXTRA- 
OPDINARV (;iP>i;CMS'l’ANCES ; AND MR. PICK¬ 
WICK'S HENEVOLENC'E I'ROVES STRONGER THAN 
HIS OBSTINACY 


JOB TROTT-yU, abating nothing of his speed, ran up 
fj Holborn, sometimes in tlio middle of the road, some¬ 
times on tlie pavement, and sometimes in tlie gutter, as 
the changes of getting along varied witli the press of men, 
women,• children, and coach^, in eacti division of the 
thoroughfare, and regardless of all obstacles, stopped not for 
an instant until he readied the gate of Gray’s [nn. Notwith¬ 
standing all the expedition he iiad used, liowever, tlio gate 
had been closed a go^^d lialf-bour when he readied it, and 
by the time ho liad discovered Mr. iVirker’s laundress, 
who hvetl, with a married daughter, wlio had bestowed 
her hand upon a non-rosident waiter, and occupied the 
one-pair of some number, in some street, closely adjoining 
t» some brewery, somewhere behind Gray's Jnn Jjano, it 
was withm fifteen minutes of the time of dosing the prison 
for the night. Mr. Gowteu had still to be ferreted out 
from the back parlour of the Magpie and Stump ; and Job 
had scarcely accomplislied this object, and communicated 
Sam Weller’s message, than the clock struck ten. 

“Th^re,” said Lowteii, “it’s too late now. You can’t 
get m tonight; you’ve got the key of the street, my 
friend.” 

“ Never mind me,” replied Job, “ I can sleep anywhere. 
But won’t it be bettor to see ^Ir. Perker to-night, so that 
wo may be there, tlie fiist thing in the morning?” 

“ Why,” responded Gowten, after a little consideration, 
“if it was in anybody dsc’s cas;;, i^erker wouldn’t be best 
pleased at niy going up to his house, but as it’s Mr, 
Pickwick’s, I think I may venture to take a cab and 
charge it to the ollice.” Deciding upon this lino of con¬ 
duct, Mr. Dowton took up his hat, and bogging the 
assembled company to appoint a deputy chairman dur¬ 
ing his temporary absence, led the way to the nearest 
coach stand, and summoning the cab of most promising 
appearance, directed the driver to repair to Montague 
Place, YtuRsell Square, 

Mr. Perker had had a diuner-piirty that day, as was 
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testified by the appearauco of lights in the drawing-room 
windows, the sound of improved grand piano, and an 
improveahle rahinet voire issuing therefrom ; and a rather 
overpowering smell of meat whicli pervaded the steps and 
entry. In fat-t, a coujilo of very good country agencies 
liappemng to ('omc up to town at the same time, an 
agreeable little party had hocm got together to meet them, 
comprising Mr. Snuik^, tiie Tiife Ottice Secretary, Mr, 
LVosoe, the eminent counsel, three solicitors, one com¬ 
missioner of bankrupts, a special pleader from the Temple, 
a small-eyed, |)oremptory young gentloman, liis pupil, who 
liad written a lively book about the law of demises, with 
a vast (inantity of marginal notes and references, and 
several other oiuineut and distinguished personages. From 
tins society little Mr Lk'rkhr delaclied hiiuself on hisclerk 
lieing anneuncod in a whisper ; and repairing to tlie dining¬ 
room, Lliero found Mr. Ijowten and Job Trotter, looking 
very dim and sliadowy hv tlio light of a kitchen candle, 
whicli the gentlenian who conde .ccudcd to appear in 
plush sliorts and (‘ottous for a quarterly stipend, liad, 
witli a becoming contempt for the clerk and all things 
appertaining to the oHice,'’ placed upon the table. 

“Now, Jjovvten,” said little Mr J^orker, shutting the 
door, “vvliat’stho matter'-^ No important letter comv. in 
a parcel, is there 

“ No. Sir,” replied Lowten. “ Tins is a messenger from 
Mr. Ihckwick, Sir.” 

“ Prom Ihckwic-k, oil ” said the little man, turning 
quickly to Job. “ Well, wliat is it 

“ Dodson and l^^ogg have taken Mrs. liardoll lii execu¬ 
tion for lier costs, Sir,” said Job. ^ 

"No!” exclaimed Perkcr, putting his hands in his 
pockets, and reclining against tlio sideboard, 

“ said riob. " lb sceius they got a cognovit out of 

her for the amount of Tun, directly after the trial.” 

“ Hy Jove ( ” said I’erkcr, taking both hands out of his 
pockets and striking the k'nucklos of Ins right against the 
palm of Ins left, oinphatically, “those are tlio cleverest 
scamps I ever liad anything to do with ! ” 

“The sliarpest practitioners 1 ever knew, Sir,” observed 
Lowten. 

" Sharp ! ” ci lioed Perkon “ There’s no knowing where 
to have them.” 

“ Very true, Sir, there is not,” replied Lowten ; and 
then botli master and man pondered for a few secohda 
witli animated countenances, as if they were Reflecting 
upon one of the mo-'b beautiful and ingenious discoveries 
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that the intellect of man had ever made. When they 
had in some measure recovered-from their trance of 
admiration, Job Trotter discliarged himself of the rest 
of his commission, l^erkcr nodded his head Lhoughtfully, 
and pulled out his watch. 

“ At ten precisely I will be there,” said the little man. 
“Sam is quite right. Tell him so. Will you take a glass 
of wine, Lowton ? ” 

“ No, thank you, Sir.” 

“ You mean yes, T tlnnk,” said the little man, turning 
to the sideboard for a decanter and glasses. 

As Lowten did mean yea, he said no more upon the sub¬ 
ject, but inquired of Job, in an an audible wiiispcr, whether 
the portrait of Perker, which hung opposite tiie fireplace, 
wasn’t a wonderful likeness, lo winch Job, of course, 
replied that it was. The wine being by tins time poured 
out, Lowten drank to Mrs. Perker and the children, and 
Job to Perker. The gentleman lu the i>lush sliorts and 
cottons considering it no part ot Ins duty to show tlie 
people from the olhco out, cousistoutly declined to answer 
tlie bell, air^ they showed themselves out. The attorney 
betook himself to Ins drawing-room, the clerk to tlie Mag¬ 
pie and Stump, and Job to Coveut tlarden Market to 
spend the night in a vegetable basket. 

Punctually at the appointed hour next morning tiie 
good-humoured little attorney tapped at Mr. Pickwick’s 
door, which was opened with great alacrity by Sam Weller. 

"Mr. Perker, Sir,” said Sam, announcing the visitor to 
Mr. Pickwick, wlio w^as sitting at the window in a thought¬ 
ful attitii'de. “Weryglad yoi\\'c looked in accidentally, 
Sir. I raythcr think tlio govhior vants to liavc a vord and 
a half vith you, Sir.*’ 

Perker bestowed a look of intelligence upon Sam, in¬ 
timating that he understood lie was not to say he had 
been sent for. and beckoning him to approach, whispered 
briefly in his ear. 

“ Vy, you don’t mean that ’erC", Sir? ” said Sam, starting 
back in ijxcessive surprise. 

Perker nodded and smiled. 

Mr. Samuel Weller looked at tlie little lawyer, then at 
Mr. Pickwick, then at the ceiling, then at Perker again ; 
grinned, laughed outright, and finally, catcliing up his hat 
from the carpet, without further explanation disappeared. 

“What docs this mean?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
looLfing at Porker witli astonishment. “What has put 
Sam into^this most extraordinary state? ” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” replied P'.jrker. “Come, my 
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doar Sir, draw up your chair to tho table. T have a good 
deal to say to you ” 

“ WhaL papers arc inquired Mr. Pickwick, as 

tho littlo iTian depc^sited on tho table a small bundle ot 
documents tied with rod tape 

“Tlio papers in Hanlcll and Pickwick,’* repliod Porker, 
utidoing the knot with his tooth. 

Mr l.hckwic.k grated tho legs of liis chair against the 
ground an<l throwing himself into it, folded his hands 
and looked .sternly—if Mr Pickwick over could look sternly 
—at Ills legal friend 

“You don’t like to liear tlio name of tho case?*' said 
tho little man, still busying himself with the knot. 

“No, T do not indeod,” replied Fhckwick. 

“Sorry for tliat,” rosii^iod Porker, “ bocau'G it will 
form tlio subject of our conversation.” 

“ I would rather tliat tlio suhiecd was novor montionod 
between us, Perkcr,” intorix)sed ^fr. Pickwick, hastily. 

“ Pooh, pooh, my doar Sir,” said-the little man, untying 
tho bundle, and glancing eagerly at "Mr. Pickwick out of 
tho corners of bis oyes. “ It niust bo montinru3d. T have 
cenno hero on purpose Now, are you ready to hear what 
I have to say, my doar Rir‘^ No hurry; it you are nob, I 
can wait T have got tins morning’s paper hero. Your 
time sliall he mine Tliero ” Iforoupou tlio littlo man 
threw one log over tlio othor, and made a sliow of begin¬ 
ning to read, with groat composure and application. 

“ Well, woll,” said Mr. Pickwick witli a sigli, but soften¬ 
ing into a sinilo at tho same time “Say what you have 
to say : it’s tho old story I supposo*^” 

“With a difforenco, my doar Sir, with a difference/' 
rejoined Porkor, dolilioratoly folding up tho paper and 
putting it into liis pocket again. “Mrs. Bardell, the 
plaintiff in tho action, is witliin tlioso walls, Sir.” 

“ r know it,” was Mr, Ibckwic-k’s reply. 

“Very good,” rotnrtod Porkor “And you know how 
she comos hero, T suppoi^Q'*, I moan on what grounds, and 
at whose suit"^” 

“Yos; at least 1 havo heard Sam’s account of the 
matter,” said Mr. Pickwick, witli affoefed carolessnoss. 

“Sam’s account of the matter,” repliod Porker, “is, I 
will vonturo to say, a perfectly correct one. Well, now, 
my dear Sir, tlie first question 1 have to ask, is, whether 
this woman is to remain hero?” 

“To remain here ! ” echoed Mr. E^ickwick. 

“ To remain hero, my dear Sir,” rejoined Perket, leaning 
back in his chair and looking steadily at his client. 
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“How can you ask me^” said that gentleman, “It 
rests with Dodson and Fogg, you know that very well.’, 
“I know nothing of the kind,”Retorted Terker, firmly. 
“ It does rest with Docisoii and Fogg; you know the 
men, my dear Sir, as well as I do. It rests solely, wholly, 
and entirely witli you.” 

“ With me ' ” ejaeulatod Mr. Piekwiek, rising nervously 
from his c-hair, and reseating Inmsolf directly afterwards. 

The little man gave a double knock on the lid of liis 
snulT-box, opened it, took a great pineh, shut it up again, 
and repeated the words-- W'llh you.” 

“I say, my dear Sir,” pursued the little man, who 
seemed to gailicr eonfidenee from tlie snn(f, “ I say that 
her speedy liberation or perpetual imprisonment rests 
with you, and with you alone;' Hear mo out, my dear 
Sir, if yon plcvase, and do not be so very energetic, for it 
will only put you into a perspiration and do no good 
whatever 1 say,” eontinued Porker, elieeking oti each 
position on a dilTerent finger, as In; laid it down ; “ I say 
that nobody but you eau rescue her from this den of 
wretchednof'S , and that you can only do that, by paying 
the costs ot tins suit—both of plaintifT and defendant — 
into the hands of these Freeman Court sharks. Now, 
prffy be quiet, my dear Sir ” 

Mr. Pickwick, wliose face liad heem undergoing most 
surprising changes during tins spoceli, and who was 
evidently on the verge of a strong hurst of indignation, 
calrnod Ins wrath as well as lie could ; and P^^rker, 
strengthening liis argumentative powers witfi another 
pinch oP snufT, proceeded. 

“ 1 have seen the woman this morning. By paying tho 
costs, you can olitain a full release and discharge from tho 
damages; and further—tins 1 know is a far greater object 
of consideration with you, my dear Sir a voluntary state¬ 
ment under her hand, in the form of a letter t<> mo, that 
this business was, from tlie very first, fomented and 
encouraged and brought about, by those men, Dodson and 
Fogg ; that she deeply regrets ever having lioen tho instru¬ 
ment of annoyauco or injury to you ; and that she entreats 
me to intercede with you, and implore your pardon.” 

“ if I pay her costs for her,” said Mr. Pickwick, indig¬ 
nantly ; “ a valuable document, indeed ! ” 

“No‘i/’in the case, my dear Sir,” said Porker, triumph¬ 
antly. “There is the very letter I .speak of, l^rought to 
myiioffico by another woman at nine o’clock this morning, 
before I had set foot in this place, or held any communica¬ 
tion with Mrs. Bardoll, upon my honviur.” And selecting 
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the letter from the bundle, the little lawyer laid it at Mr. 
Pickwifk's elbow, and took snufE for two oonsocutive 
minutes without winking. 

“Is this all you have to say to inquired Mr. 

Pickwick, mildly, 

“ Not (|uite,” replied iV^rkor. “ I canuofc undertake to 
say at tins moment, whether the wording of the cognovit, 
the nature of the ostensible considi*ration. and the proof 
wo can together ahoiiL the winkle conduct of the suit, 
will he sullicient to pistify an indictnumt of conspiracy. 1 
fear not, my dear Sir , tlit'y are too idevcr for that, I doubt. 
I do mean to say, however, tliat the wliolo facts, taken 
together, will be sufhcieut to justify \ou in tlie minds of 
all reasonable men. And now. my dear Sir, T put it to 
you. This one hundred ai*! lifty pounds, or whiitoverit 
be—take it in round numbers—is nothing to you. 
A jury has decided against you ; well, their verdict is 
wrong, but still they decided as they thought right, and 
it IS against you. You have now an opportunity, on easy 
terms, of placing ytuirself in a much higlicr position tlian 
you ever could by remaining luTe ; whicdi would only be 
imputed l)ypooi>le who didn’t know you to sheer, dogged, 
wrong-headed, brutal obstinacy notliing else, my dear 
Sir, believe mo. Can you liesitato to avail yourself of i|, 
when it restores you to your friends, your old pursuits, 
your health and amusoinents, when it liberates your 
faithful and attached servant, whom you otherwise doom 
to impris(‘nmont for the whole of your life and above all, 
when it enables you to take the very magnanimous revenge 
—which T know, my dear Sir, is one after your ow^i heart 
—of reli asing this woman from a scene of miser^and 
debauchery, to which no man should ever ho coflsigned if 
I had my will, hub tlio inlliction of which, on any female, 
is frightful and barbarous. Now I ask you, my dear Sir, 
not only as your legal adviser, but as your very true friend, 
will you let slip the occasion of attaining all these objects 
and doing all this good, fo^ the paltry consideration of a 
few pounds finding their way into the pockets of a couplo 
of rascals, to whom it makes no manner of differoiico, ex¬ 
cept that the more tliey gam the more they’ll seek, and so 
the sooner bo led into some piece of knavery that must 
end in a crash? I have put these considerations to you, 
my dear Sir, very feebly and imperfectly, but 1 ask you to 
think of them—turn them over in your mind as long as 
you please I wait lioro most patiently for your answer” 

Before Mr. Pickwick could reply, before Mr. Pecker had 
taken one-twentieth )jarb of the suufl which so unusually 
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long an address imperatively required to be followed up, 
there was a low murmuring of voices outside, and then a 
hesitating knock at the door. 

“ Dear, dear,” exclaimed Mr. T’iokwick, who had been 
evidently roused by his friend’s appeal; “what an annoy¬ 
ance that door is ! Who is that ? ’’ 

“ Me, Sir,” replied Sam Weller, putting in his head. 

“ I can’t speak to you just now, Sam,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. “ T am engaged at tliis moment. Sam.” 

“ Peg your pardon, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Weller. “ Rut 
here’s a lady hero, Sir, as says she’s somethin’ wery par- 
tickler to disclose.” 

“I can’t see any lady,” replied Mr. Pickwick, whose 
mind was filled with visions of Mrs. Bardoll. 

“ T vouldn’t make too sui'e o’ that, Sir,” urged Mr. 
Weller, shaking his head. “ If you know’d who was near, 
Sir, I ravthcr think you'd change your note; as the hawk 
remarked to himself vith a cheerful laugh, ven he heord 
the robin red-breast .‘'.-singin' round the corner.” 

“Who 13 it?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Vill y"U see her, Sir"^” asked Mr. Weller, holding the 
door in his hand, as if ho had got some curious live animal 
on the other side. 

‘“I suppose I must,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking at 
Perker, 

“ Veil then, all in to begin,” cried Sam. “ Sound the 
gong, draw up the curtain, and enter the two con spirators.” 

As Sam Weller spoke, ho threw the door open, and 
there rushed tumultuously into the room, Mr. Nathaniel 
Winkle, leading after him by the hand the identical young 
lady who. at Dinglcy Doll, had worn the boots with the 
fur round the tops; and who, now a very pleasing com¬ 
pound of blushes and confusion, and lilac silk, and a smart 
hat, and a rich lace veil, looked prettier than ever. 

“ Miss Arabella Allen ! ” o-xclaimod Mr. Pickwick, rising 
from his chair. 

“.No,” replied Mr. Winklfi, dropping on his knees. 
“ Mrs. Winkle. Pardon, my dear friend, pardon.” 

Mr. Pickwick could .scarcely believe the evidence of his 
own senses, and perhaps would not have done so, but for 
the corroborative testimony afforded by the smiling 
countenance of Perker, and the bodily presence, in the 
background, of Sam and the pretty housemaid, who ap¬ 
peared to contemplate the proceedings with the liveliest 
sticisfaction, 

“Oh.'Mr. Pickwick,” said Arabella in a low voice, as if 
alarmed at the silence, “ can you forgwe my imprudence ? ” 
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Mr. Pickwick returned no verbal response to this appeal, 
but he took off his spectacles in groat haste, and seizing 
both the young lady’s hands in his, kissed her a great 
number of times—perhaps a greater number than was 
absolutely necessary—and then, still retaining one of her 
hands, told Mr. Winkle ho was an audacious young dog, 
and bade him got up, which Mr. Winkle, who had been 
for some seconds scratching his nose with the brim of his 
hat in a penitent manner, did; whereupon Mr. Pickwick 
slapped him on the back several times, and then shook 
hands heartily with Perker, who, not to be behindhand 
in the compliments of the occasion, saluted both the bride 
and the pretty housemaid with right good will, and having 
wrung Mr. Winkle’s hand most cordially, wounct up his 
demonstrations of joy by taking snuff enough to set any 
half-dozen men with ordinarily constructed noses, a- 
snoe/.ing for life. 

“ Why, my dear girl,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ how has all 
this come aboutComo, sit down, and let me hear it all. 
How well she looks, doesn’t she, Perker?” added Mr. 
Pickwick, surveyiug Arabella’s face with a look o? as much 
pride and exultation, as if she had been his own daughter. 

“Delightful, my dear Sir,” replied the little man. “y 
I were not a married mau myself, I should be disposed to 
envy you, you dog, I should.” Thus expressing himself, 
the little lawyer gave Mr. Winkle a poke in the chest, 
which that gentleman reciprocated ; after which they both 
laughed very loudly, but not so loudly as Mr. Samuel 
Weller, who had just relieved his feelings by kissitag the 
pretty housemaid under cover of the cupboard door. 

“ I can never bo grateful enough to you, Saili, I am 
sure,” said Arabella, with the sweetest .smile imaginable. 
“ I shall not forgot your exertions in the garden at Clifton.” 

“ Don't say nothin’ wotever about it, ma’am,” replied 
Sam. “ 1 only assisted natur, ma’am ; as the doctor said 
to the boy’s mother, arter hg’d bled him to death." 

“Mary, my dear, sit do\^n,” said Mr. Pickwick, cutting 
short these compliments. “ Now then—how long have 
you been married, eh?” 

Arabella looked bashfully at her lord and master, who 
replied, “ Only three days.” 

" Only throe days, eh ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. “ Why, 
what have you been doing these three months ? ” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” interposed Perker; " oome, accou^li 
for this idleness. You see, Pickwick’s only astoniahment 
is, that it wasn’t all over months ago.” 

“ Why^ the fact is,” replied Mr. Winkle, Jkjoking at his 
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blushing young wife, “ that I could not persuade Bella to 
run away for a long time ; and when I had persuaded her, 
it was a long time more before we could find an oppor¬ 
tunity. Mary had to give a mouth’s warning, too, before 
she could leave her place next door, and wo couldn’t 
possibly have done it without her assistance.” 

” Upon ray word,” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, who by this 
time had resumed his spectacles, and was looking from 
Arabella to Winkle, and from Winkle to Arabella, with as 
much delight depicted in his countenance as warm¬ 
heartedness and kindly feeling can communicate to the 
human face—“ upon ray word ! you seem to have been very 
systematic in your proccoding.s. And is your brother 
acquainted with all this, my dear?” 

” Oh, no, no,” replied Arabeha, changing colour. ” Dear 
Mr. Pickwick, ho must only know it from you—from your 
lips alone. He is .so violent, so prejudiced, and has been 
so—so anxious in behalf of his friend, Mr. Sawyer,” added 
Arabella, looking down, “ that I fear the consequences 
dreadfully.” 

“Ah, to bo sure,” said Perkcr, gravely. “You must 
take this matter in hand for them, my dear Sir. Those 
young men will respect you when they would hston to 
nobody else. You must prevent mischief, my dear Sir. 
Hot blood—hot blood.” And the little man took a warn¬ 
ing pinch, and shook his head doubtfully. 

“You forget, my love,” said Mr. Pickwick, gently, 
“you forget that I am a prisoner.” 

“ No, indeed I do not, my dear Sir,” replied Arabella. 
“I r''ver have forgotten it; never ceased to think how 
great your sufferings must have been in this shocking 
place, but I hoped that what no consideration for your¬ 
self would induce you to do, a regard to our happiness 
might. If ray brother hears of this first from you, 1 feel 
certain we shall be reconciled. Ho is my only relation in 
the world, Mr, Pickwick, and unless you plead for me, I 
fea^ I have lost even him. I have done wrong—very, 
very wrong, I know.” Here poor Arabella hid her face 
in her handkerchief, and wept bitterly. 

Mr. Pickwick’s nature was a good deal worked upon by 
these same tears, but when Mrs. Winkle, drying her eyes, 
took to coaxing and entreating in the sweetest tones of 
a very sweet voice, he became particularly restless, and 
evidently undecided how to act, as was evinced by sundry 
nervous rubbings of his spectacle-glasses, nose, tights, 
head, and gaiters. 

Taking advautagQ of these symptims of indecision, Mr. 
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Perkor (to whom it appeared the young couple had driven 
straight that morning) urged with legal point and shrewd- 
ness that Mr. Winkle, sTsnior, was still unacquainted with 
the important rise in life’s Hight of steps which his son 
had taken ; tliat the future expec^tatious of tljo Saul son 
depended cmtiroly upon tlie said Winkle, senior, continu¬ 
ing to regard him with 11 nd uni ms lied feelings of affection 
and attaeliinent, winch it was very unlikely he would do 
if tins great event were long kept a seeret from liim ; that 
Mr. hickwick repairing to Bristol to seek Mr. Allen, might 
with equal reason nqmir to Birmiiigliam to seek Mr, 
Winkle, senior, lastly, tliat Mr. Winkle, senior, had good 
right and title to considtT Mr. Pickwick as m some degree 
the guardian and adviser of Ins son, and that it conse¬ 
quently behoved that gentfeman, and was mdoefi due to 
his personal character, to ac<[uaint the aforesaid Winkle, 
senior, personally, and hy word of mouth, with the whole 
circumstances of the case, and w*ith the share he had 
taken in tlie Irausaction, 

Mr. Tupinan and Mr. Snodgrass arrived most oppor¬ 
tunely in this stage of the pleadings, and as it was 
necessary to explain to them all that had occurred, to¬ 
gether witli the various reasons pro and con, the whole of 
the arguments were gone over again, after which every¬ 
body urged every argument in bis own way and at his 
own leuglh. And at last Mr. Pickwick, fairly argued and 
remonstrated out of all liis resolutions, and being in im¬ 
minent danger of being argued and remonstrated out of 
liis wits, caught Arabella in his arms, and declaring that 
she was a very amiable creature, and tliat ho didtftJ;now 
liow it was, but ho had always been very fond of^lier from 
the lirst, said he could never find it in his heart to stand 
in the way of young people’s happiness, and they might do 
witli him as they pleased, 

Mr. Weller’s first act, on hearing this concession, was 
to dispatcdi Job Trotter to the illustrious Mr Poll, with an 
authority to deliver to t^ie^bearer the formal discharge 
which his prudout parent liad liad tlie foresight to leave 
in tlio hands of that learned gentleman, in case it should 
be at any tune required on an emergency; liis next pro¬ 
ceeding was to invest his wliole stock of ready money in 
the purchase of five-and-twenty gallons of mild porter, 
whicdi lie himself dispensed on tlio racket ground to every 
body who would partake of it; this done, he hurra’d in 
divers parts of the building until he had lost his voice, aJid 
then quietly relapsed into his usual collected an& philo¬ 
sophical condition. 
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At three o'clock that afternoon, Mr. Pickwick took a 
last look at liis little room, and made his way as well as he 
could, through the throng of debtors who pressed eagerly 
forward to shako him by the hand, until he reached the 
lodge steps. Ho turned hero to look about him, and his 
eye liglitencd as he did so. In all the crowd of wan, 
emaciated faces, lie saw not one which was not tho happier 
for his sympathy and cliarity. 

“ Perker,” said Mr. Pickwick, beckoning one young man 
towards him, “this is Mr. Jingle, whom I spoke to you 
about/* 

Very good, my dear Sir,*' replied Perkor, looking hard 
at Jingle. “ You will see me again, young man, to-morrow. 
I hope you may live to remember deeply what I shall have 
to commVinicate, Sir.*’ 

Jingle bowed rebpectfully, trembled very much as ho 
took Mr. Pickwick*s proffered hand, and withdrew. 

“Job you know, I think?’* said Mr. Pickwick, present¬ 
ing that gentleman, 

“1 know the rascal,** replied Perkor, good-humouredly. 

See after your friend, and bo in tlio way to-morrow at 
one. Do you hear ? Now, is there anything more ? ’* 

"Nothing/* rejoined Mr. Pickwick. “You have de- 
li’C'ored the little parcel I gave you for your old landlord, 
Sam?** 

“ I have, Sir,** replied Sam. “ Ho bust out a-cryin*, 
Sir, and said you wos wery gon’rous and thoughtful, and 
he only wished you could liavo him iunockilated for a 
gallopin’ consumption, for his old friend as had lived 
here long wos dead, and ho*d novoros to look for 
another.** 

“ Poor fellow, poor fellow 1 *’ said Mr. Pickwick. God 
bless you, my friends I ’* 

As Mr. Pickwick uttered tliis adieu, tho crowd raised a 
loud shout, and many among thorn wore jirossing forward 
to shake him by the hand again, when he drew his arm 
through Perker’s, and hurried'* from the prison, far more 
sad and melancholy, for the moment, than when he had 
first entered it. Alas ! how many sad and unhappy beings 
had he left behind t and how many of them lie caged 
there, still t 

A happy evening was that for at least one party in the 
George and Vulture, and light and cheerful wore two of 
the hearts that emerged from its hospitable door next 
mcfroinc: tho owners thereof were Mr. Pickwick and Sam 
Weller, the former of whom was speedily deposited inside 
a comfortable post coach, with a lifftlo dickey behind, in 
which the latter mounted with great agility. 
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** Sir,” called out Mr. Weller, to his master. 

“ Well, Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, thrusting his head 
out of tlie window. 

“ I vish tliem horses had been three months and better 
in the Fleet, Sir.” 

“Why, Sam*?” inquired Mr Pickwick. 

“ Vy, Sir,” exclaimed Mr. Wellor, rubbing his hands, 
“ liow they vould go if they had boon ! ” 


CHAPTER XLVII 


RKLATESIIOWMH. PICKWICK, WITH Tl IK ASSISTANCE 
OF SAMUFL WFLI.KR, ESSAYKD TO SOFTEN THE 
IIEAliT OF MR HKN.^AMIN ALLEN, AND^LO MOL¬ 
LIFY IHE WRATH OF MR RORERT SAWYER 


M r. hen ATjLEN and Mr. Hr^» Sawyer sat together 
in the little surgery behind the sliop, discussing 
ininco veal and future prospects, when the discourse, not 
unnaturally, turned up(ni the practice ac(iuirod by Bob 
tlie aforesaid, and Ins i:)resonb cliaiu'os of deriving a com¬ 
petent independemee from the honourable profession to 
which ho had do\oted liiinself. 

““-Which, 1 think,” observed ^Ir. Bob Sawyer, pursu¬ 
ing the thread of the subject, “ whicli I tliink, Ben, are 
rather dubious ” 

“ What’s ratlior dubious'^” inquired Mr. Ben Allen, at 
the saino time sharpening hia intellects with a draught of 
boor. “ Whab's dubious ? “ 

‘ Why, the chances,” responded l\Ir. Bob Sawyer. 

‘1 forgot,” said Mr Ben Allen. “The beflr has re¬ 
minded me tliat I forgot, Jiob—yes; they arc dubious,” 

‘ It*s wonderful how tlio poor people patronise me,” 
said Mr. Bob Sawyer, retlecbively. “They knock me up 
at all hours of the night, take medicine to an extent 
which I should have egneoived impossible, put on 
blisters and leeches with a perseverance worthy of a better 
cause, and make additions to tlieir families in a manner 
which IS quite awful. Six of those last-named little 
promissory notes, all due on the same day, Ben, and al] 
entrusted to mo.” 

“It’s very gratifying, isn’t it?” said Mr, Ben Allen, 
holding his plate for some more minced veal. , 

“Oh, very,” replied Bob; “only not quite so mtk^h 
so as the confidence of patients, with a shilling cfc two to 
spare, would b©. Tl^S business was capitally described 
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in tlio advertisement, Ben. It is a practice, a very ex¬ 
tensive practice—and that's all." 

‘"Bob," said Mr. Ben Allen, laying down bis knife and 
fork, and fixing bis eyes on tbc visage of bis friend - 
“ Bob, T’ll tell you what it is.” 

“ What is it^^” inquired Afr Bob Rawyer. 

“ You must make yourself, with as little delay as possible, 
master of Arabella’s one tliousand pounds.” 

” Three per cent, consolidated Hank annuities, now 
standing in her name in the book orbooksof tberrovernor 
and Company of the Bank of England,” added Bob Sawyer, 
in legal phraseology. 

“ Exactly so,” said Ben. “ She lias it when she comes 
of age, or marries. She wants a year of coming of age, 
and if you plucked up a spirit**she needn’t want a month 
of being married.” 

” She’s a very charming and delightful creature,” quoth 
Mr. llobert Sawyer, fn reply; “and has only one fault 
that I know of, Ben. Tt liappens unfortunately, that that 
single blemish is a want of tast<\ She don’t like me.” 

“ It’s nqy opinion that she don’t know what she docs 
like,” said Mr. Ben Alloa, contemptuously, 

” Perhaps not,” remarked Mr. Hob Sawyer. " But it’s 
rtity opinion tliat she docs know what she doesn’t like, and 
that’s of even more importance.” 

“ I wish,” said Mr. Bon Allen, setting his teeth together, 
and speaking more like a savage warrior wlio fed upon raw 
wolf’s flesh wliich ho carved with his (Ingers, than a peace¬ 
able young gentleman who oat minced veal witli a knife 
and ” T wish T know whether any rascal really has 

been tanipering witli her, and attempting to engage her 
affections. I think I should assassinate him, Bol>.” 

” I’d put a bullet in him if T found him out,” said Mr. 
Sawyer, stopping in the course of a long draught of beer, 
and looking malignantly out of the porter pot. “ If that 
didr/t do tiis business, I’d extract it afterwards, and kd" 
him that way.” ‘ r 

Mr, Benjamin Allen gaxed abstractedly on his friend for 
some minutes in silence, and tlicn said— 

You have never proposed to her point-blank, Bob ? ” 
No. Because I saw it would be of no use,” replied Mr. 
Robert Sawyer. 

“ You shall do it before you are twenty-four hours older,” 
r(^orted Bon, with desperate cahnnoss, “She shall have 
you, or I’ll know the reason why—I’ll exert my authority,” 
Well,” said Mr. Bob Sawyer, “ we shall soo,” 

“ We shall see, myn friend,” reiplied Mr. Boa Allen, 
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fiorcoly. He paused for a few seconds, and added in a 
voice broken by emotion, “ You have loved her from a 
child, my friend—youalovod her when we wore boys at 
school togctlier, and oven then sho was wayward, and 
slighted your young feelings. Do you recollect, with all 
the eagerness of a child’s love, one day pressing upon her 
acceptance two small carraway-seed biscuits and one sweet 
apple, neatly folded into a circular parcel with the loaf of 
a copy-book ” 

“ I do,” replied Bob Sawyor. 

“ Sho slighted that, T think?” said Bon Allen. 

“Sho did,” rejoined Bob. “She said I had kept the 
parcel so long in the pockets of my corduroys, that the 
apple was unpleasantly warm.” 

“ I remember,” said Mr^Allen, gloomily. “ Upon which 
we ate it ourselves, in alternate bites.” 

Bob Sawyor intimated his rocolloction of the circum¬ 
stance last alluded to, by a melajicholy frown ; and the 
two friends remained for some time absorbed, each in his 
own meditations. 

While these observations were being exchanged between 
Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Bonjamin Allen, atM whilo the 
boy in the grey livery, marvelling at the unwonted pro¬ 
longation of the dinner, cast an anxious look from tim^to 
time towards tho glass door, distracted by inward mis¬ 
givings regarding tho amount of minced veal which would 
bo ultimately reserved for his individual cravings, there 
rolled soberly on through tho streets of Bristol, a private 
fly, painted of a sad green colour, drawn by a chubby sort 
of brown horse, and driven by a surly-looking man with 
his legs drossod like the legs of a groom, and MB body 
attired in tho coat of a coachman. Such appearances are 
common to many vehicles belonging to, and maintained 
by, old ladies of economical habits; and in this vehicle 
there sat an old lady who was its mistress and proprietor. 

“ Martin ! ” said tho old lady, calling to the surly man 
out of the front window. 

“ Well ? ” said tho siflrly man, touching his hat to the 
old lady. 

“ Mr. Sawyer’s,” said the old lady. 

“ I was going there,” said the surly man. 

The old lady nodded the satisfabtion which this proof of 
the surly man’s foresight imparted to her feelings; and 
the surly man giving a smart lash to tho chubby horse, 
they all repaired to Mr. Bob Sawyer’s together. 

“ Martin I ” said tho old lady, when the fly atoppea At 
the door of Mr. Bol^^rt Sawyor, lp,te Nockemorf. 
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“ Well ? ” said Martin. 

“ Ask the lad to step out and mind the horse.” 

“ I’m going to mind the horse myself,” laying his whip 
on the roof of the fly. 

” I can’t permit it on any account,” said the old lady ; 
" your testimony will bo very important, and I must take 
you into the house with me. You must not stir from my 
side during the whole interview. Do you hear?” 

“I hear,” replied Martin. 

“ Well; what are you stopping for ? ” 

“Nothing,” replied Martin. So .saying, the surly man 
leisurely de.scended from the wheel upon which he had 
been poising himself on the tops of the toes of his right 
foot, and having summoned the boy in the grey livery, 
opened the coach-door, flung down the step^;, and thrusting 
in a hand enveloped in a dark* wash-leather glove, pulled 
out the old lady with as much unconcern in his manner 
as if she were a bandbox. 

“ Dear me,” exclainted the old lady, “T am so flurried 
now I have got here, Martin, that I’m all in a tremble.” 

Mr. Martin coughed behind the dark wash-leather glove, 
but expresfjed no further sympathy: so the old lady, com¬ 
posing herself, trotted up Mr. Bob Sawyer’s steps, and Mr. 
Martin followed. Immediately upon the old lady's entering 
the shop, Mr. Benjamin Allen and Mr. Bob Sawyer, who 
had been putting the spirits and water out of sight, and 
upsetting nauseous drugs to take off the smell of the 
tobacco-smoke, i.ssued hastily forth in a transport of 
pleasure and affection, 

“ My dear aunt,” exclaimed Mr, Ben Allen, “ how kind 
of yoi,\ tb look in upon us. Mr. Sawyer, aunt; my friend 
Mr, Bob S.awyer that I have spoken to you about, regard¬ 
ing—you know, aunt.” And here Mr. Ben Alien, who 
was not at the moment extraordinarily sober, added the 
word “ Arabella,” in what was meant to bo a whisper, but 
which was in fact an especially audible and distinct tone 
of speech, which nobody could avoid hearing, if anybody 
were so disposed. ‘ . 

“ My dear Benjamin,” said the old lady, struggling with 
a great shortness of breath, and trembling from head to 
foot—“ don’t bo alarmed, my dear, but I think I had 
bettor speak to Mr. Sawyer alone for a moment—only for 
one moment.” 

“Bob,” said Mr. Ben Allen, “will you take my aunt 
into the surgery ? " 

‘^Certainly,” responded Bob, in a most professional voice. 
“Step tlfts way, my d^ar ma’am. Don’t be frightened, 
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ma’am. Wo shall be able to set you to rights in a very 
short time, I have no doubt, ma’am. Hero, my dear 
ma’am. Now then.” With this Mr, Bob Sawyer having 
handed the old lady to a chair, shut the door, drew 
another chair close to her, and waited to hear detailed 
the symptoms of some disorder from which ho saw in 
perspective a long train of profits and advantages. 

The first thing the old lady did, was to shake her head 
a great many times, and begin to cry. 

“ Nervous,” said Hob Sawyer, complacently. “ Camphor- 
julep and water throe times a day, and composing draught 
at night.” 

‘‘T don’t know how to begin, Mr Sawyer,” said the old 
lady. “ It is so very painful and distressing.” 

” You need not begin, ma’am,” roiomod Mr. Bob 
Sawyer. “T can anticipate ^11 you would cay. Tflo head 
is in fault.” 

” T should be very sorry to think it was the heart,” said 
the old lady, with a slight groan. 

” Not the slightest danger of that, ma’am,” replied Bob 
Sawyer. “The stomach is the primary cause.” 

“ Mr Sawyer I ” exclaimed the old lady, startijig. 

“ Not the least doubt of it, ma’am," rejoined Bob, look¬ 
ing wondrous wi.so. “ Medicine, in time, my dear ma'am, 
would have prevented it all.” 

“ Mr. Sawyer,” said the old lady, more flurried than 
before, “ this conduct is either great impertinence to one 
in my situation. Sir, or it arises from your not understand¬ 
ing tlio object of my visit If it had hoen in the power of 
medicine or any foresight I could have used to prevent 
what has occurred, I should certainly have done s^. I 
had better .see my nopliew at once,” said the gld lady, 
twirling her reticule indignantly, and rising as she spoke. 

“ Stop a moment, ma’am,” said Boh Sawyer; “ I am 
afraid I have not understood you. What i.s the matter, 
ma’am ? ” 

“My niece, Mr. Sawyer,” said the old lady—“your 
friend’s sister.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Bob, all impatience; for the old 
lady, although much agitated, spoke with the most tanta¬ 
lising deliberation, as old ladies often do. “ Yos, ma’am.” 

“ Left my homo, Mr. Sawyer, three days ago, on a pre¬ 
tended visit to my sister, another aunt of hers, who keeps 
the large hoarding-school just beyond the third milestone, 
where there is a very large lalmrnum tree and an o^ 
gate,” said the old lady, stopping in this place to (|ry her 
eyes. 
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“Oh, devil take the laburnum tree! ma’am,” said Bob, 
quite forgetting his professional dignity in his anxiety, 
" Get on a little faster ; put a lit'^le more steam on, ma’am, 
pray.” 

“This morning,” said the old lady, slowly, “ this morn¬ 
ing, she-” 

“She came back, ma’am, I suppose,” said Bob, with 
great animation. “ Did she come back ” 

" No, she did not—she wrote,” replied the old lady. 

“ What did she say’” inquired Bob, eagerly. 

“ She said, Mr. Sawyer,” replied the old lady—“ and it 
is this I want you to prepare Benjamin’s mind for, gently 
and by degrees; she said that she was—I have got the 
letter in my pocket, Mr. Sawyer, but my glasses are m the 
carriage, and I should only v’aste the time if I attempted 
to point out the passage to you, without them; she said, 
in short, Mr. .Sawyer, that she was married.” 

“ What I ” said, or rather slioutod, Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ Married,” repeated the old lady. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer stopped to hear no more; but darting 
from the surgery into the outer shop, cried in a stentorian 
voice, “ Ben, my boy, she’s bolted! ” 

Mr. Ben Allen, who had been slumbering behind the 
counter with his head half-a-foot or so below his knees, 
no sooner heard this appalling communication, than he 
made a precipitate rush at Mr. Martin, and twisting 
his hand in the neck-cloth of that taciturn servifor, ex¬ 
pressed an obliging intention of choking him where he 
stood, which intention, with a promptitude often the 
effect of desperation, he at once commenced carrying into 
execution with much vigour and surgical skill. 

Mr. Martin, who was a man of few words and possessed 
but little power of eloquence or persuasion, submitted to 
this operation with a very calm and agreeable expression 
of countenance, for some seconds ; finding, however, that 
it threatened speedily to lead to a result which would 
place it beyond his power to claim any wages, board or 
otherwise, in all tiino.s to come, he muttered an inarticulate 
remonstrance, and felled Mr. Benjamin Allen to the 
ground. As that gentleman had got his hands entangled 
in his cravat, he had no alternative but to follow him to 
the floor. There they both lay struggling, when the shop- 
door opened, and the party was increased by the arrival 
of two most unexpected visitors, to wit, Mr. Pickwick and 
^Mr. Samuel Weller. 

Thr impression at once produced upon Mr. Weller’s 
mind by what he saw, was, that Mr. Martin was hired by 
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tho establishment of Sawyer, late Nookemorf, to take 
strong moflicine, or to go into fits and be experimentalised 
upon, or to swallow poisooi now and then with the view of 
testing the efficacy of some now antidotes, or to do some¬ 
thing or other to promote the great science of medicine, 
and gratify tho ardent spirit of inquiry burning in tho 
bosoms of its two young professors. So, without presum¬ 
ing to interfere, Sam stood perfectly still, and looked on 
as if ho were mightily interested in the result of the then 
pending experiment. Not so, Mr. Pickwick. He at once 
threw himself upon tho astonished combatants with his 
accustomed energy, and loudly called upon tho bystanders 
to interpose. 

This roused Mr. Bob Sawyer, who*had been hitherto 
quite paralvsed by the fren/y of his companion ; apd with 
that gentleman’s assistance, Mr. Pickwick raised Ben Allan 
to his foot. Mr. Martin finding himself alone on tho floor, 
got up and looked about him. 

“ Mr. Allen,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘what is the matter, 
Sir?” 

“ Never mind, Sir,” replied Mr. Allen, with haughty 
defiance. 

‘‘What is it ^ ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, looking at Bob 
Sawyer. ‘‘ I.s he unwell ? ” 

Before Bob could reply, Mr. Bon Allen soiled Mr. Pick¬ 
wick by tho hand, and murmured, in sorrowful accents, 
“ My sister, my dear Sir ; my sister.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said Mr. L’ickwick. “Wo shall 
easily arrange that matter, I hope. Your sister is safe and 
well, and I am hero, my dear Sir, to-” 

“Sorry to do anythin’ as may cause an interruption to 
such wery pleasant proceodin’s, as the king said ven he 
dis.solved the parliament,” interposed Mr. Weller, who had 
been pooping through tho glass door , “ but there’s another 
experiment here. Sir. Here’s a wencrable old lady a-lyin’ 
on tho carpet vaitin’ for dissection, or galwinism, or some 
other rewivin’ and scientific inwontion.” 

“ I forgot,” exclaimed Mr. Ben Allen. “ It is my aunt.” 

“ Dear mo,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ Poor lady I gently 
Sam, gently.” 

“ Strange sitivation for one o’ the family,” observed Sam 
Weller, hoisting the aunt into a chair. “Now, depitty 
Sawbones, bring out tho wollatilly.” 

The latter observation was addressed to the boy in grey, 
who, having handed over the fly to the care of the st’^et- 
keeper, had come back to see what all tho noise wjiS about. 
Between the boy injgrey, and Mr> Bob Sawyer, and Mr. 
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Benjamin Allen Iwho having frightened his aunt into a 
fainting fit, was affectionately solicitous for her recovery) 
the old lady was at Jongtli resto- id to consciousness ; and 
then Mr Ben Allen, turning with a pu/zlod coiintonanco 
to Mr, Pickwick, asked him what ho was about to say 
when he had been so alarmingly interrupted. 

" Wo are all friends here, I presume'^’' said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, clearing his voice, and looking towards the man of 
few words with the surly countenance, who drove the fly 
with the chubby horse. 

This reminded Mr. Bob Sawyer that the boy in grey 
was looking on, with ^oyes wide open and greedy oars. 
The incipient chemist liaving been lifted up by his coat 
collar and dropped outside the door, J5ob Sawyer as.surod 
Mr. Pickwick that ho might "-neak without reserve. 

“Your sister, my dear .Sir," said Mr. I’lckvvick, turning 
to Benjamin Allen, “ is in London , well and happy.” 

“Her liappiness is no object to me, Sir,” said Mr. 
Benjamin Allen, witTi a flourish of the hand. 

“ Her husband js an object to ?ni\ Sir,” said J3oh Sawyer. 
“ He shall bo an object to mo, Sir, at twelve paces, and a 
very pretly object I’ll make of him, Sir—a mean-spirited 
scoundrel I ” Thus, as it stood, was a very pretty denuncia¬ 
tion, and magnanimous witlial, but Mr Bob Sawyer 
Vathor weakened its elTect, by winding up with some 
general observations concerning the puncliing of )ioad.s 
and knocking out of eyes, which were commonplace by 
comparison. 

“ Stay, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick; “ before you apply those 
epithets to the gentleman in question, consider dispassion- 
ately4he extent of his fault, and above all remember that 
ho is a fr’ond of mine.” 

“ What! ” said Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ His name,” cried Ben Allen. “ His name.” 

“ Mr. Nathaniel Winkle,” said Mr. i hckwick, firmly. 

Mr. !.?enjamin Allen deliberately crushed his spectacles 
beneath the heel of his boot, and having picked up the 
pieces and put them into three'separate pockets, folded his 
arms, bit his lips, and looked in a threatening manner at 
the bland features of Mr. T’iokwick. 

“Then it’s you, is it. Sir, who have encouraged and 
brought about this match ? ” inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
at length. 

“ And it’s this gentleman’s servant, I suppose,” inter¬ 
rupted the old lady, “who has been skulking about my 
hohse, and endeavouring to entrap my servants to conspire 
against t'heir mistreaa.. Martin I ” 
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“ Well ? ” said the surly man, coming forward. 

“ Is that tlie young man you saw m the lane, whom you 
told me about this moruiL';^? ” 

Mr. Martin, who, as it has already appeared, was a man 
of few words, looked at Sam Weller, nodded his head, and 
growled forth, “That’s the man.*' Mr. Weller, who was 
never proud, gave a smile of friendly recognition as his 
eyes nneountored those of the surly groom, and admitted, 
III courteous terms, that he had “ knowod him afore." 

“ And this IS the faitliful creature,” exclaimed Mr. Ben 
Allen, “that I had nearly suffocated I ilr. Pickwick, how 
dare you allow your fellow to be employed m the abduction 
of my sister I demand tliat you uxjilaui this matter, Sir.” 

“Explain it, Sir! ” cried Uoi> Sawyer, fiercely. 

“ It’s a conspiracy,’* saul l\in Allen. „ 

“ A regular plant,’* added Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ A disgraceful imposition,” obser\ed the old lady. 

“ Nothing but a do,” remarked Ma"tui. 

“ l^ray hear rno,” urged Mr. Pickwick, as Mr. Bon Allen 
fell into a idiair that patients were bled in, and gave way 
to bis pocket-handkerchief. “ I liavo rendered no assist¬ 
ance in this matter, hoyond that of being present at one 
interview between tlie young people, which I could not 
prevent, and from which L conceived my presence would 
remove aiis sliglit colouring of impropriety that it might 
otherwise have had. this is the whole share 1 have taken 
in the transaction, and 1 had no suspicion that an im¬ 
mediate marriage was even contemplated. Though, mmd,” 
added Mr. Pickwick, liastily checking himself, “mind, 
1 do not say I should have prevoutod it, if I had known 
that it was intondod.** 

“You hoar tliat, all uf you; you hear that?*’ said Mr. 
Benjamin Allen. 

“ I hope they do,** mildly observed Mr. Pickwick, looking 
round ; “ and,** added that gentleman, his colour mounting 
as he spoke, “ 1 fiope they hear this, Sir, also,—that from 
what has been stated to me, Sir, I assert that you were by 
no means justified in attempting to force your sister’s 
inclinations as you did, and that you should rather have 
endeavoured by your kindness and forbearance to have 
supplied the place of other nearer relations whom she had 
never known from a child. As regards my young friend, 
I must bog to add, that in every point of worldly advantage, 
he IS at least on an equal footing with yourself, if not on 
a much bettor one, and that unless 1 hear this quostid'g 
discussed with becoming temper and moderation, I decline 
hearing any more saidlupou the su^ijfcct.'’ 
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" I viah to make a wary few remarks in addition to wot 
has been put forard by the honorable gen’l’ni’n as has jist 
given over,” said Mr. Weller, st ppiiig forth, “ vich is this 
here . a iiidiwidual in company has called mo a feller,” 

” That has nothing whatever to do with the matter, 
Sam,” interposed Mr. Pickwick. “ Pray hold your tongue.” 

“ I ain’t a-gom’ to say nothin’ on that 'ere pint. Sir,” 
replied Sam, “ but merely this here. P’r’ajis that geiiTm’n 
may think as there vos a priory ’tachmeut, but there 
vorn't nothin’ o’ the .sort, for the young lady said in the 
wery begmmn’ o’ the kcepin’ company that she couldn’t 
abide Inm. Nobody’s^cut him out, and it ’ud ha’ been 
just the wery same for him if the young lady had never 
seen Mr. Vmkle. That’s wot 1 vished to say. Sir, and I 
hope I’ve now made tliat ’ere.gen’l’m’n’s mind oa.sy.” 

A short pause followed those consolatory remarks of 
Mr. Weller, and then Mr. Ben Allen, rising from his chair, 
protested that he would never see Arabella’s face again, 
while Mr. Bob Sawyer, despite Sam’s flattering assurance, 
vowed dreadful vongoance on the happy bridegroom. 

But, just when matters wore at their height and threat¬ 
ening to “Remain so, Mr. Pickwick found a powerful as¬ 
sistant in the old lady, who, evidentl} much struck by 
Jhe mode in winch he had advocated her niece’s cause, 
ventured to approach Afr. Benjamin Allen with a few 
comforting reflections, of which the chief were, that after 
all, perhaps, it was well it was no worse; the least .said 
the soonest mended, and upon her word she did not know 
that it wa.s so very bad after all; that what was over 
couldn’.t be begun, and what couldn’t be cured must be 
endured, with various other assurances of the like novel 
and strengthening description. To all of which, Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin Allen replied tliat ho meant no disrespect to his 
aunt or anybody there, but if it were all the same to 
them, ^nd they would allow him to liave his own way, he 
would rather have the pleasure of hating his sister till 
death and after it. 

At length when this dotorminfition liad been announced 
half-a-huudred times, the old lady suddenly bridling up 
and looking very majestic, wished to know what she had 
done that no respect was to be paid to her years or 
station, and that she should be obliged to beg and pray 
in that way of her own nephew, whom she remembered 
about five-and-twenty years before he was born, and whom 
ahr had known personally when he hadn’t a tooth in his 
head ; tp say nothing of her presence on the first occasion 
of bis having liia hair cut, and ast istance at numerous 
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other timoa and coremonies during his babyhood, of suffi¬ 
cient importance to found a claim upon his affection, 
obedience, and sympatln#a, for over. 

Wliilo tho good lady was bestowing this objurgation on 
Mr. Bon Allen, Bob Sawyer and Mr. Pickwick had retired 
in close conversation to tho inner room, whore tho former 
gentleman was observed to apply himself several times to 
tho mouth of a black bottle, under tho inllucnce of which, 
his features gradually assumed a cheerful and even jovial 
expression. And at last he emerged from the room, bottle 
in hand, and remarking that he was very sorry to say he 
had been making a fool of himself^ bogged to propose tho 
health and happiness of Mr. and Mrs. Winkle, whoso 
felicity, so far from envying, he would be the first to con¬ 
gratulate tliem upon. Heating this, Mr. Ben Align sud¬ 
denly arose from his chair, and seizing the black bottle 
drank tho toast so heartily, that, the liquor being strong, 
he became nearly as black in tho as tho bottle itself. 
Finally the black bottle went round till it was empty, and 
there was so much sliakiiig of bauds and interchanging of 
compliments, that even the metal-visagod Mr. Martin con¬ 
descended to smile. 

And now,” said Bob Sawyer, rubbing his hands, “ we'll 
have a jolly night.” 

“ 1 am sorry,” said Mr. Pickwick, “that I must return 
to iny inn. T have not been accustomed to fatigue lately, 
and my journey has tired me exceedingly.” 

“ Yoifll take some tea, Mr. Pickwick?” said tho old 
lady, with irresistible sweetness. 

“Thank you, T would rather not,” replied that gentle¬ 
man. The truth is, that tiie old lady’s evidently iiiTTreas- 
ing admiration was Mr. IMckwick’s principal inducement 
for going. Ho tliought of Mrs. Bardell; and every glance 
of the old lady’s eyes throw him into a cold perspira¬ 
tion. 

As Mr. Pickwick could by no means bo prevailed upon 
to stay, it was arranged ^t ^mco, on his own proposition, 
that Mr. Benjamin Allen should accompany him on his 
journey to tho older Mr. Winkle’s, and that tho coach 
should be at tho door at nine o’clock next morning. He 
thou took his leave, and, followed by Samuel WoUor, repaired 
to the Bush, It is worthy of remark, that Mr. Martin's 
face was horribly convulsed as ho shook hands with Sam 
at parting, and that ho gave vent to a smile and an oath 
slmultanoously, from which tokens it lias boon infertgd 
by those who wore best acquainted with that gontieman’e 
peculiarities that he etpressed hixiK^lf much pleased with 
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Mr. Weller's society, and requested the honour of his 
further acquaintance. 

“Shall I order a private roofti, Sir?” inquired Sam, 
when tiicy reached the Bush. 

“ Why, no, Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick ; “ as I dined in 
the cofTe'e-room, and shall go to bed soon, it is hardly worth 
while. See who there is in the tra\ oilers’ room, Sam." 

Mr. Weller departed on his eiraud, and presently re¬ 
turned bo say that there was only a gentleman with one 
eye, and the landlord, who were drinking a bowl of bishop 
together. 

“ I will join them,” sS;id Mr. Pickwick. 

“ He’s a queer customer, the vun-eyed vuu, Sir,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Weller, as he led the way. “ He’s a-gammonin’ 
that ’erte landlord, ho i.s, Sir,*bill he don’t rightly know 
vother he's a-standiug on the soles of his boots or the 
crown of Ins hat.” 

The individual to ^^■lom this observation referred, was 
sitting at the upper end of the room when Mr. Pickwick 
entered, and was smoking a largo Dutch pipe, with his 
eye intontjy fixed upon the round face of the landlord, 
a jolly-lookiug old peisonage, to whom he had recently 
been relating some tale of wonder, as was testified by 
8«ndry disjointed exclamations of, “ Well, I wouldn't have 
behoved it! 'riio strangest thing I over heard ! Couldn’t 
have supposed it possildel” and other expressions of as¬ 
tonishment which burst spontaneously from his lips as ho 
returned the fixed gaze of the one-eyed man. 

“ Servant, Sir,” said the one-eyed man to Mr Pickwick, 
‘ Fin^flight, Sir.” 

“Very mucli so indeed,” replied Mr. Pickwick, as the 
waiter placed a .small decanter of brandy, and some hot 
water before iiim. 

While Mr. Pickwick was mixing his brandy and water, 
the one eyed inau looked round at him oaruesbly, from 
time to time, and at length said— 

“ 1 think I’ve seen you bofoi^.# 

“ i don’t recollect you," rejoined Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I daresay not," .said the one-eyed man. “ You didn’t 
know me, but I know two friends of yours that were 
stopping at the Peacock at Eatauswill, at the time of the 
Election." 

" Oh, indeed! " exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes," rejoined the one-eyed man. “ I mentioned a 
lltl^fo circumstance to them about a friend of mine of the 
name o^Tom Smart. Perhaps you’yo heard them speak 
of it." 
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“ Often/’ rejoined Mr. Pickwick, smiling. “ Ho was your 
undo, T think ? ” 

“ No, no—only a friend of my uncle’s,” replied the one- 
oyed man. 

” Ifc was a wonderful man, that vincle of yours, though,” 
remarked tlie landlord, shaking his head. • 

“Well, 1 tliink ho was; I think I may say ho was,” 
answered the onc-cyed man. “ T could tell you a story 
about that same uncle, gentlemen, that would rather sur¬ 
prise yon.” 

“ Could you ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. “ Let us hear it by 
all moans.” 

The ono-nyed bagman ladled out a glass of negus from 
the bowl, and drank it, smoked a long whiff out of the 
Dutch pipe, and tlien calling to Ram Weller, vjho was 
lingering near the door, tliat he needn't go away unless 
he wanted to, because the story was no secret, fixed his 
eye upon the landlord’s, and proc^todod in the words of 
the next ehapter. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

CONTAlNINd THK STORY OF THE BAGMAN'S UNCLE 

“ ^TY uncle, gentlemen,” said the bagman, “was one o\ 

]?! the morriost, pleasantest, cleverest fellows that 
ever lived. I wish >ou had known him, gentlemen. On 
second thoughts, gentlemen, T do)i't wish you had known 
him, for if you had, you would have been all by this time 
in the ordinary course of nature, if not dead, at al^ events 
so near it, as to have taken to stopping at honw* and 
giving up coinpanv, which would have deprived me of the 
inestimable pleasure of addressing you at this moment. 
Gentlemen, I wish your fathers and mothers had known 
my uncle. They would have boon amazingly fond of him, 
Gspocially your respectable mothers, I know they would. 
If any two of his numerous virtues predominated over 
the many that adorned flis character. I should say they 
were his mixed punch and Ids after-supper song. Excuse 
my dwelling upon those melancholy recollections of de¬ 
parted worth ; you won’t see a man like my uncle every 
day in tho week. 

“ I have always considered it a groat point in my uncle's 
cliaractor, gentlemen, that he was tho intimate friend 
and companion of Tom Smart, of tho great house of Bil- 
8on and Slum, Cateaton Street, City. My uncle (^llected 
for Tiggiu and Welp^ but for a Icyig time he ^ent pretty 
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Mr. Weller’s society, and requested the honour of his 
further acquaintauce. 

“Shall 1 order a private roofn, Sir?’’ inquired Sam, 
when they reached the Thish. 

“ Why, no, Stun,’’ replied ]\Ir. Pickwick; “ as I dined in 
the colfoe-ruoni, and shall go to bed soon, it is hardly worth 
while. Sec who there is in the travellers’ room, Sam.” 

Mr. Weller depaited on his errand, and presently re¬ 
turned to say that there was only a gentleman with one 
eye, and ttie landlord, who were drinking a bowl of bishop 
together. 

“ I will join them,” s8,id 'Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Ho'.s a queer customer, the vun-eyed van, Sir,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Weller, as ho led the way. “ He’s a-gammonin’ 
that ’erti landlord, ho is. Sir, till he don’t rightly know 
vether he’s a-standiug on the soles of his boots or the 
crown of his hat.” 

The individual to v^ioin this observation referred, was 
sitting at the upper end of the room wlien Mr. Pickwick 
entered, and was smoking a largo Dutch pipe, with his 
eye intcnljy fixed upon the round face of the laudh.rd, 
a jolIy-looking old personage, to whom lie had recently 
been relating some tale of wonder, as was testified by 
sundry disjointed exclamations of, “ Well, 1 wouldn't have 
believed it! The strangest thing I ever heard ! Couldn't 
have supposed it po-ssible 1 ” and other expressions of as¬ 
tonishment wiiicli burst spontaneously from his lips as ho 
returned the fixed gaze of the oiie-oyed man. 

“Servant, Sir,” said the one-eyed man to Mr Pickwick. 
' Fini^flight, Sir.” 

“ Very mucli so indeed,” replied Mr. Pickwick, as the 
waiter placed a small decanter of brandy, and some hot 
water before him. 

While Mr. Pickwick was mixing his brandy and water, 
the one-eyed man looked round at him carnoatly, from 
tin : to time, and at length said—■ 

“ I think I’ve seen you boforti.” 

“ I don’t recollect you,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I daresay not,” said the one-eyed man. “ You didn’t 
> know me, hut I knew two friends of yours that were 
stopping at the Peacock at Eatanswill, at the time of the 
Election.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! " exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“Yes,” rejoined the one-eyed man. “I mentioned a 
iitlffe cifcumstauce to them about a friend of mine of the 
name of*'Tom Smart. Perhaps you’yo heard them speak 
of it.” 
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“Ofton/’ rojoinod Mr. Pickwick, smiling. “He was your 
iniclo, I think ? “ 

“ No, no—only a friend of my undo’s,” replied the one- 
eyed man. 

“ He a wonderful man, tliat undo of yours, though,” 
remarked tlie landlord, shaking Ins head. 

“Well, T tliink ho was; T think I may say lie was,” 
answered the one-eyed man. “I could toll you a story 
about that same unde, gentlemen, that would rather sur¬ 
prise you.” 

“ Could you ? ” said ^fr. Pickwick. “ Let us hear it by 
all means.” 

Tlie one-eved bagman ladled out a glass of negua from 
the bowl, and drank it, smoked a long whiff out of the 
Dutch pipe, and then calling to Sam Weller, vjho was 
lingering near the door, that he needn’t go away unless 
he wanted to, because the story was no secret, fixed his 
eye upon the landh>rd’s, and proc^^ded in the words of 
the next diapter. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

CONTAlNINCr THR STORY OF THE BAGMAN’S UNCLE 

“ \| Y uncle, gentlemen,” said the bagman, “was one ot 
iTl tlie merriest, pleasantest, deveiest fellow's that 
ever lived. I wish you had known him, gontlemon. On 
seeond thoughts, gentlemen, I do?^/ wish you had known 
him, for if you had, you would have been all by this time 
in the ordinary course of nature, if not dead, at al^ events 
so near it, as to liave taken to stopping at honw and 
giving up company, whicli would liave deprived me of tlie 
inestimable pleasure of addressing you at this moment. 
Oentlomcn, I wish your fathers and mothers had known 
my uncle. They would have been amazingly fond of him, 
especially your respectable mothers, I know they would. 
If any two of his numerous virtues predominated over 
the many that adorned dis character, I should say they 
were his mixed punch and his after-supper song. Excuse 
my dwelling upon these melancholy recollections of de¬ 
parted worth ; you won’t seo a man like my uncle every 
day in the week. 

“ I have always considered it a great point in my uncle’s 
character, gentlomcn, that ho was the intimate friend 
and companion of Tom Smart, of the groat house of 
son and Slum, Cateaton Street, City. My uncle <^llected 
for Tiggin and Welp% but for a Icyig time he went pretty 
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near the same journey as Tom; and the very first night 
they met, ray uncle took a fancy for Tom, and Tom took 
a fancy for^ my uncle. They nj^ado a bet of a new hat 
before they had known each other half an hour, who 
should brew the best quart of punch and drink it tlio 
quickest- My uncle was judged to have won the making, 
but Tom Smart beat him in the drinking by alxnit lialf a 
salt*spoou-fulb They took anotlier quart a-pioce to drink 
each other’s liealth in, and wore staunch friends ever after¬ 
wards. There’s a destiny in these things, gentlemen; wo 
can’t help it. 

“In personal appearqjnco, my uncle was a trifle shorter 
than the middle size . he was a thought stouter too, than 
the ordinary run of people, and perhaps In', face might be 
a shade redder. He had the jolliest face you over saw, 
gentlemen, something like Punch, witli a handsomer 
nose and dim, hi.^ eyes were always twinkling and 
sparkling with good Jfiumour,. and a smilo—not one of 
your unmearmig wooden grins, but a real, merry, hearty, 
good-tempered smile, was perpoLually on his conntcnanco. 
He was pitched out of his gig once, and knocked head 
first against a milestone. There he lay, stunned, and so 
cut about the face with some gravel whicli had boon 
heaped up alongside it, that, to use my unde’s own 
strong expression, if his mother could have revisited the 
earth, she wouldn’t have known him. Indeed, when I 
come to think of the matter, gentlemen, I fed piotty 
sure she wouldn’t, for she died when my undo was two 
years and seven months old, and I think it’s very likely 
that even without the gravel, his top-boots would have 
puzzled the good lady not a little, to say nothing of his 
jolly red face. However, there ho lay, and I have heard 
my unde say many a time that the man said who picked 
him up that he was smiling as merrily a.s if he had 
tumbled out for a treat, and tliat after they had bled 
hi n, the first faint glimmerings of returning animation 
were, his jumping up in bo^, bursting out into a loud 
laugh, kissing the young woman who hold the basin, and 
demanding a mutton chop and a pickled walnut instantly- 
He was very fond of pickled walnuts, gentlemen. Ho 
said he always found that, taken without vinegar, they 
relished the beer. 

“ My uncle’s great journey was in the fall of the leaf, at 
which time he collected debts and took orders in the 
r^^th: going from London to Edinburgh, from Edin¬ 
burgh ho Glasgow, from Glasgow back to Edinburgh, and 
thence to Loudon by^be amack. are to understand 
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that this second visit to Edinburgh was for his own 
pleasure. He used to go back for a week, just to look up 
his old friends, and whaJiwith breakfasting witli this one, 
and lunching with that, and dining with a third, and 
supping with another, a pretty tight week he used to 
make of it. I don't know wlielhor any of you* gentle¬ 
men, over partook of a real substantial hospitable Scotch 
breakfast, and then went out to a sliglit lunch of a bushel 
of oysters, a do/eii or so of hottlcJ ale, and a noggin or 
two of whiskey to close up with, if you ever did, you 
will agree witli mo tli.it it recjinrcs a pretty strong head 
to go out to dinner and supper aftyrwuids. 

“ But, bless your hearts and e}'chrr)ws, all tliis sort of 
thing was nothing to my uncle, lie was so w'ell seasoned 
tliat it was iiieic eliild's pla;p I liavo heaid lum say that 
ho could see the Dundee people out any day, and walk 
home afterwards without staggeiing, and yet the Dundee 
people liave as stn^ng lunuU and as#;trong puucdi, gontlc- 
mou, as you aie likdy to moot with, hetwoen the poles. 
T have heard uf a Glasgow man and a Dundee man drink¬ 
ing against each other for tifti^en hours at a sittii^. They 
wore both sulTocated as nearly as could he asceruxiucd at 
the same moment, but with this trifling exception, gentle¬ 
men, they weie not a hit the worse for it. 

“One night, within four-and-twonty hours of the time 
when he liad settled to take shipping for Tjondon, my 
uncle supped at the lioiiso of a very old friend of his, a 
Baillie Mao soinetliing, and four syllaulcs after it, who 
lived in the old town of I'Minhurgh. There were the 
baillieks wife, and the liaillie's three daughters, aitd the 
baillie's grown-up son, and Llueoor four stout, husliy eye¬ 
browed, canty old Scotch follows tliat the haillie had gob 
together to do honour to my uncle, and liolp to make 
merry. It was a gloiious sap[)or, Idu^e was kippered 
salmon, and Eiuiian haddocks, and a lamb’s head, and a 
haggis; a celebrated Scotch dish, gcntlemeu, which my 
uncle used to say always loi^ccd to !iuu, when it came to 
table, very mucli like a ouptd’s .stomach ; and a great many 
other things besides, that 1 forget the names of, bub very 
good things notwithstanding. The lassies were pretty 
and agreeable; the baillio’s wife one of the best creatures 
that ever lived; and my uncle in tlioroughly good cue ; 
the consequence of which was, that tlio young ladies 
tittered and giggled, and the old latfy laughed out loud, 
and the baillio and the other old fellows roared till th<^ 
wore red in the face, the whole mortal time. !• don’t 
quite recollect how many tumblers |7f whiskey toddy each 
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man drank after supper, but this I know, that about one 
o’clock in the moining. thcbaillic’s grown-up son became 
insensible while attempting tUb first verso of ‘ Willie 
brewed a peek o’ maut’; and bo having been, for half- 
an-hour boforo, tlio only ot-lior man visible aliovo the 
mahogahv, it occurred to iny uncle that it was almost 
time to think about going, especialIv as drinking had set 
in at seven o’clock in oider that he might get homo at a 
docent hour But thinking it might, ivit be quite polito 
to go lust then, luy uncle voted himself into tlio chair, 
mixed anotlier glass, rose to propose Ins own liealth, ad¬ 
dressed himself in a iic%.t and complimentary speech and 
drank the toast witli great entluisia^m Still nobody 
woke; so my uncle took a little dtnp more—neat this 
time, i ) prevent tbo toddy tlisagreeing witli him, and 
lading vKilcnt hands 011 Ins hat Stillied forth into the 
street. 

“It was a wild guMiy nighf when my uncle closed the 
baillie’s door; and settling his hat firmly on his head to 
prevent liie wind from taking it, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and looking upwards, took a short survey of the 
state of the weatlier. The edoiuK were drifting over the 
moon at their giddio->t speed, at one time wholly obscuring 
^icr, at anotlier, suflering lier to hurst forth in full spleudour 
and slied her light on all the objects around, anon, driv¬ 
ing over her again with increased volocity, and shrouding 
everything in darkness. ‘ lieally, this won’t do,’ said rny 
uncle, addres'-ing himself to the weather, as if he felt him¬ 
self personally olTended. ‘Tfiis is not at all tlu' kind of 
thinj^^or my voyage. It will not do at any price,’ said 
ray undo, very impressively. And having repeated this, 
several times, ho recovered his balanc’e with some diOiculty 
—for he was rather giddy with looking up into t)io sky so 
long—and walked morriiy on. 

“The bailhe’s house was in the Canongato, and my 
uncle was going to the other end of Leith Walk, rather 
better than a mile’s journoy.# ^)n either side of him, there 
shot up against the dark sky, tall, gaunt, straggling 
houses, with time-staincd fronts, and windows that scorned 
to have shared the lot of eyes in mortals, and to have 
grown dim and sunken with ago. Six, seven, eight stories 
high were the houses ; story piled above story, as children 
build with cards - throwing tlieir dark shadows over the 
roughly-paved road, and making the night darker, A few 
ftll-lamps were scattered, at long distances, but they only 
aerve^to mark the dirty entrance to some narrow cJoso, 
or to show where a colimon stair d^ommuaicated, by steep 
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and intricate windings with the various flats above. Glanc¬ 
ing at all these things with the air of a man who had seen 
thorn too often before, to <lnuk them worthy of much notice 
now, my uncle walked up the middle of the street with a 
thumb in each waihLcoat pocket, indulging from time to 
time in various ^iiatchies of song, chaunted forth vAth such 
good-will and spirit, tliat tlic (]aiet, lion(*st folk^started from 
tlioir first sleep and lay trembling in bed till the sound died 
away in tlic di^tain'e , when, satisfying ttieiusehes that it 
was only soiuo drunken ne'er do-weel finding liis way home, 
they coxered theruseUes up warm and fell asleep again. 

“ i am particular m dcscnhiug IVow iny uncle w^alkod up 
tho middle of the street with his thumbs in his waistcoat 
pockets, gentlemen, bet'ause, as lie often used to say (and 
with great reason too) thcro^s nothing at all extraccdinary 
in tins story, unless you distinctly understand at the 
beginning, that he was not by any means of a marvellcuB 
or roiiiantie turn. 

“ Geiiileiuen, my unele walked on with lus thumbs in 
his waistcoat pockets, taking the niuldle of the street to 
himself, and singing now a \erso of a love song^and then 
a verso of a drinking one, and when he was tired of both, 
whistling melodiously, until he reached tlie North Bridge, 
which at this point ct)nnects tlic old and new towns o4 
Edinburgh. Hero lie stopiied for a minute to look at tho 
strange urcgular clusters of lights piled one above the 
other, and twinkling afar oiT so higli lu the air that they 
looked like stars gleaming from tlie castle walls on the 
one side and the Caltou Hill on the otlier, as if they il¬ 
luminated veritable castles in tlic air, while t*io old 
picturesque town sie[)t licavily on in gloom and dark¬ 
ness below ; its palace and chapel ol Holy rood, guarded 
day and mgliL, as a friend of my uncle’s usetl to say, by 
old Arthur's Seal, towc'ring, surly and dark like some gruff 
genius, over tho ancient city ho has watclied so long, I 
say, gentlemen, my unede stopped here for a minute to 
look about him , and then, 4 )aying a compliment to the 
weatlier which had a littlo cleared up, thougli tho moon 
was sinking, walked on again as royally as before, keeping 
tho middle of the road witli great dignity, and looking as 
if ho should very much like to moot with somebody who 
would dispute possession of it with him. 'rhere was no¬ 
body at all disposed to contest the point, as it happened; 
and so on ho went, with his thumbs in his waistcoat 
pockets, as peaceable as a lamb. 

When my uncle reached the end of Leith WMk, he 
had to cross a pretty large piece (ff waste ground which 
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separated him from a short street which he had to turn 
down to go direct to liia lodging. Now in this piece of waste 
ground there was at that time enclosure belonging to 
some wheehvriglit, who contracted with the Post-office 
for the purchase of old worn-out mail-coaches; and my 
uncle b^ing very fond of coaches, old, young, or middle- 
aged, all at ?ince took it into his head to stop out of his 
road for no otlior purpose tlian to peep hotwocn the palings 
at tliese mails, about a do/.en of which he remomhored to 
have seen, crowded together in a very forlorn and dis¬ 
mantled state, inside. l\[y uncle was a very enthusiastic, 
emphatic sort of persoti, gentlemen , so, finding that be 
could not obtain a good peep between tho palings, ho got 
over them, and sotting himself (piietly down on an old 
axle-trffe, began to contemplate the mail coaclies with a 
groat deal of gravity. 

There might be a do/on of Ihcm, or tliere iniglit be 
more—my uncle was^iovcr qinte certain upon tins point, 
and being a man of very scrupulous veracity about 
numbers, didn’t like to say—but there they stood, all 
huddled t|>gether in the must desolate condition imagin¬ 
able. The doors had been torn from tlioir Innges nnd 
removed, the linings luid been stripped od, only a shred 
laaugmg here and tliere by a rusty nail , the lamps were 
gone, the poles liad long since vanished, tho iron-work 
was rusty, the jiamt worn away; tho wind whistled 
through the chinks m the hare wood-work, and the ram, 
wliich had collected on tlic roofs, fell drop by drop into 
the insidos with a liollow and melanclioly sound. They 
were decaying skeletons of departed mails, and in 

that loniily place, at that time of night, they looked chill 
and dismal, 

“ My uncle rested his licad upon his hands, and thought 
of the bu^y, bustling people who had rattled about, years 
before, in the old (•<jac})es, and were now as silent and 
changed ; he thought of tho numbers of people to whom 
one of those crazy, mouldcnitg vehicles had borne, night 
after night for many years and through all weathers, tho 
anxiously expected intelbgcncc, tho eagerly looked-for 
remittance, the promised assurance of health and safety, 
tho sudden announcement of sickness and death. Tho 
merchant, tho lover, tlie wife, tlio widow, tlie mother, tho 
schoolboy, the very child who tottered to the door at the 
postman’s kno('k —how had they all looked forward to the 
affivji! of the old coach. And where were they all now I 

“ Ge^itleinon, my uncle used to say that ho thought all 
this at the time, but ^ rather suspict he learnt it out of 
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some book afterwards, fpr he distinctly stated that he fell 
into a kind of doze as he sat on the old axle-tree looking 
at tlie decayed mail cJtches, and that he was suddenly 
awakened by some deep church bell striking two. Now, 
rny nnolo was never a fast thinker, and if ho had thought 
all these tilings, 1 am quite certain it would have t&ken him 
till full fuilf-past two o’clock at the very least. I am, 
therefore, decidedly of opinion, gentlemen, that my uncle 
fell into the kind of doze without liaviug tliought about 
anything at all. 

“ Be this as it may, a cliurch bell struck two. My 
uncle woke, rubbed his eyes, and*jumped up in astonish- 
inont. 

In one instant, after the clock struck two, the whole 
of tins deserted and (juiet fpot had become a sce«e of the 
most extraordinary life and animation. Tiio mail coach 
doors were on their hinges, the lining was replaced, the 
iron-woik was as good as i^evs, was restored, the 

lamps were alight, cushions and great coats were on every 
coach box, porters wore tlinisting paicels into every boot, 
guards wore stowing awav letter-bags, hos^tlors were 
dashing pails of water against the renovated wheels; 
numbers of men were rushing about, fixing poles into 
every ctiach, passengers arrived, portmanteaus we»e 
handed up, liorses wore put to, ard, in short, it was 
perfectly clear that every mail there was to be off directly. 
CJentlcnen, iny undo opened his eyes so wide at all this, 
that, to tlie very last moment of his life, he used to wonder 
how it fell out that ho had over been able to shut ’em 
again. 

“ * Now then,’ said a voice, as my undo felt a hand on 
his shoulder, ‘ you’re booked for one inside. You’d better 
get ill.’ 

“ ‘ J booked ! ’ said my uncle, turning round. 

“ ‘ Yes, certainly.’ 

** My uu('lo, gentlemen, could say nothing, lie was so 
very much asttmishod. 'Wm queoiest thing of all, was, 
that althougli there was such a crowd of persons, and 
although fresli faces wore pouring in, every moment, there 
was no telling where they came from; they seemed to 
start up in some strange manner from the ground or the 
air, and to disappear m the same way. When a porter 
hod put his luggage in the coach and received his fare, he 
turned round and was gone; and before iny uncle had 
well begun to wonder what had become of him, hiftl-a* 
dozen fresh ones started up, and staggered aloAg under 
the weight of paroelS which seeiti5d big enough to crush 
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them. The passengers were all ,dressed so oddly too— 
large, broad-skirted laced coats with great cuffs and no 
collars; and wigs, gentlemen,—gi^at formal wigs with a 
tie behind. My uncle could make nothing of it. 

“ ‘ Now, are you going to get in ?’ said the person who 
had addressed my uncle before. Tie was dres.sed as a 
mail guard, with a wig on his head and most enormous 
cuffs to his coat, and had got a laiitirn in one liand and 
a huge blunderbuss in the otlier, wliicli he was going to 
stow awayiu his little arm-chest, ‘Are you going to get 
in, Jack Martin?’ said the guard, holding the lantern to 
my uncle’s face. 

“‘Hallo!’ said my uncle, falling back a step or two. 
* That’s familiar ? ’ 

“ ‘ It’t,'.so on the way-bill,’ replied the guard. 

“ ‘ Isn’t there a “ Mister ’’ before it ' said my uncle— 
for he felt, gentlemen, that for a guard ho didn’t know 
to call him Jack Mariin, was a liberty which the Post- 
office wouldn’t have sanctioned if they had known it. 

“ ‘ No , there is not,’ rejoined the guard, coolly. 

“ ‘ Is the fare paid ? ’ incjuired my uncle. 

“ ‘ Of course it is,’ rejoined the guard. 

“ ‘ It is, is it ? ’ said my uncle. ‘ Then hero goes—which 
coach?’ 

“ ‘ This,’ said the guard, pointing to an old-fashioned 
Edinburgh and London Mail, which had got the steps 
down, and the door open. ‘ Stoji—hero are the other 
passengers. Let them get in first.’ 

“ As the guard spoke, there all at once appeared, right 
in front of my uncle, a young gentleman in a powdered 
wig and a sky-blue coat trimmed with silver, made very 
full and broad in the skirts, which were lined with 
buckram. Tiggin and Welps were in the printed calico 
and waistcoat piece line, gentlemen, so my uncle knew 
all the materials at once. Ho wore knee-breeches and a 
kind of legging.s rolled up over his silk stockings, and 
shoes with buckles; he had ruffles at his wrists, a three- 
coraerod hat on his head, and a long taper sword by his 
side. The flaps of his waistcoat came half-way down his 
thighs, and the ends of his cravat reached to his waist. 
He stalked gravely to the coach-door, pulled off his hat, 
and held it out above his head at arm’s length, cocking 
his little finger in the air at the same time, as some 
affected people do when they take a cup of tea: then 
draw his feet together, and made a low, grave bow, and 
then pul/ out his left hand. My uncle was just goi^ to 
st«p forward, and shaki it heartily, when he perceived 
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that theso attentions were directed not towards hinii 
but to a young lady, wlio just then appeared at the foot 
of the steps, attired in t i old-fashioned green velvet dress, 
with a long waist and stomacher. She had no bonnet on 
her head, gentlemen, which was inufTled in a black silk 
hood, hut slie looked round for an instant as she prepared 
to get into the coach, and sucli a beautifui face as she 
discovered my uncle liad never seen—not e\en in a picture, 
She got into the coach, holding up her dress with one 
hand, and as my undo always said with a round oath, 
when he told tlie story, he wouldn’t ha\e believed it 
possible that logs and feet couW have been brought to 
such a state of perfection unless he had seen them with 
Ills own eyes. 

“ But in this one glimpse of the beautiful face, i«y uncle 
saw tliat the young lady had cast an imploring look upon 
him, and that she appeared terrific'd and distressed. lie 
noticed too, that the youdg fellow in the powdered wig, 
notwithstanding his show of gallantry, which was all very 
fine and grand, clasped her tight by the wrist when she 
got in, and followed himself immediately afterwards. An 
uncommonly ill-looking fellow in a close brown wig, and 
a plum-coloured suit, wearing a very largo sword and 
bouts up to Ills hips, belonged to the party; and when he 
sat himself down next to tlie young lady, who slirunk into 
a corner at hi-* approach, my undo was confirmed in his 
original impression that something dark and mysterious 
was going forward, or, as lie always said himself, that 
• there was a screw loose somewhere.’ It’s quite surprising 
how quickly bo made up Ins mind to help the lady at any 
peril, if she needed help. ^ 

“ ‘ Death and lightning I ’ exclaimed the young gentle¬ 
man, laying his hand upon his sword, as my uncle entered 
the coach. 

“‘Blood and tliundor!’ roared the other gentleman. 
With this ho whipped his sword out, and made a lunge at 
my uncle without furtherxicromony. My uncle had no 
weapon about him, but with great dexterity lie snatched 
the ill-looking gentleman’s three-cornered hat from his 
head, and receiving the point of his sword right through 
the crown, squeezed the sides together, and held it 
tight. 

“ ‘ Pink him behind,’ cried tlie ill-looking gentleman to 
his companion, as ho struggled to regain his sword. 

“‘Ho hod bettor not,’ cried my uncle, displaying liie 
heel of one of his shoes in a threatening mannet', ' I’ll 
kick hia brains out if^he has any^r fracture his skull If 
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he hasn’t.’ Exerting all his strength at this moment, 
my uncle wrenched the ill-looking man’s sword from his 
grasp, and flung it clean out of ftie coach-window, upon 
which the younger gentleman vociferated ‘ Death and 
lightning ! ’ again, and laid his hand upon the hilt of his 
sword in a very fierce manner, but didn’t draw it. 
Perhaps, gentloinen. as luy uncle used to say. with a 
smile, perhaps ho was afraid of alarming the lady. 

“‘Now, gentlemen,’ said my uncle, taking his seat 
deliberately, ‘ I don't want to liave any death with or 
without lightning in a lady’s presence, and we have had 
quite blood and thundeVing enough for 0110 journey ; so 
if you please, we’ll sit in our places like quiet insides— 
here, guard, pick up that gentleman’s carving-knife.’ 

As quickly as my uncle s£id the words, the guard 
appeared at the coach window with the gentleman’s 
sword in his hand. He held up his lantern, and looked 
earnestly m my unclc'% face as*’he handed it in, when by 
its light my uncle saw, to his great surprise, that an 
immense crowd of mail-cnacli guards swarmed round the 
window, e^ery one of whom had his eyes earne.stly fixed 
upon him too He had never seen such a sea of white 
faces and red bodies, and earnest eyes, in all his born 
days. 

“ ‘ This is the strangest sort of thing I ever had anything 
to do with,’ thought my uncle—‘allow mo to return you 
your hat, Sir.’ 

“ The ill-looking gentleman received his three-cornered 
hat in silence—looked at the hole in the middle with an 
inquiry^ air, and finally stuck it on tlie top of his wig, 
with a solemnity the elfect of which was a trifle impaired 
by his sneezing violently at the moment, and jerking it 
off again. 

“‘All right!’ cried the guard with the lantern, mount¬ 
ing into iiis little seat behind. Away they went. My 
uncle peeped out of the coach-window as they emerged 
from the yard, and observed ‘tl^at the other mails, with 
coachmen, guards, horses, and passengers complete, wore 
driving round and round in circles, at a slow trot of about 
five miles an hour. My uncle burnt with indignation, 
gentlemen. As a commercial man, he felt that the mail 
bags wore not to be trifled with, and ho resolved to 
memorialiso the Post-office upon the subject, the very 
instant he reached London. 

*^At present, however, his thoughts were occupied with 
the youfcg lady who sat in the furthest corner of the coach, 
with her face muffled closely in her nood : the gentleman 
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with the sky blue coat sitting opposite to her, and the other 
man m the plum-coloured suit, by her side, and both 
watching her intently.' If she so much as rustled the 
folds of her hood, he could hoar the ilhlookmg man clap 
his hand upon his sword, and tell by the otlier’s breathing 
(it was so dark lie couldn't see his face) that he was 
looking as big as if ho were going to devour her at a 
monthful. This routed my uncle more and more, and he 
resolved, come what come might, to see tlio end of it. 
He had a great admiration for bright eyes, and sweet 
faces, and pretty legs and feet; in short, ho was fond of 
the whole sox. It runs in our fafnily, gentlemen—so am I. 

** Many were the devices wliich my undo practised to 
attract the Jady’s attention, or at all events, to engage 
the mysterious gentlcine/i in conversation. ^Fnoy were 
all in vain; the gentlemen wouldn't talk, and tlie lady 
didn't dare. lie thrust his head out of the coach-window 
at intervals, and bawled **out to k’^now wliy they didn’t go 
faster. Hut lie called till he was lioarse—nobody paid 
the least attention to liim. He leant back in tlie coach, 
and thought of the boaiUifnl face, and the fqpt and legs. 
This answered better; it wiled away the time, and kept 
him from wondering where be was going to, and how it 
was he found hnnsolf in such an odd situation. Not thut 
this would have worried him much any way—ho was a 
mighty, free and easy, roving, devil-may-care sort of 
person, was my uncle, gentlemen, 

“ All of a sudden tlie coach stopped. ‘ Hallo I * said my 
uncle. ‘ What*s in the wind now ? ’ 

‘ ‘ Aliglit here,’ said the guard, letting down tU^ steps. 

‘ * Here 1 ’ cried my uncle 
“Hero,’ rejoined the guard. 

' ‘ ril do notliing of tlio sort/ said my uncle. 

‘' Very well—then stop where you are,* said the guard. 

* * I will,’ said my uncle. 

‘ * Do,* said the guard. 

‘The other passengers had regarded tliis colloquy with 
groat attention ; and finding that my undo was determined 
not to alight, the younger man squeezed past him, to hand 
the lady out. At this moment the ill-looking man wfl» 
inspecting the hole in tlie crown of his three-comerod hat. 
As the young lady bruslied past, she dropped one of her 
gloves into my uncle’s liaud, and softly whispered with 
her lips, so close to his face that ho felt her warm breath 
on his nose, the single word ‘HelpI’ Gentlomeif,*my 
uncle leaped out of the coach at once with sucl! violence 
that it rocked on tb*e springs again. 
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“ ' Oh I you’ve thought hotter 0 / it, have you?’ said 
the guard, wlicu he saw my uncle standing on the 
ground, ' 

“ My uncle looked at the guard for a few seconds, in 
some doubt whether it wouldn’t bo better to wrench liis 
blunderbuss from him, hre it in tlie face of the man with 
the big sword', knock the rest of the company over the 
head witli the stock, snatch up the young lady, aiid go off 
in the smoke. On second thoughts, however, he abandoned 
this plan as being a sliade too mclo-dramatic in the execu¬ 
tion, and followed the two mysterious men, who, keeping 
the lady between them, Were now entering an old house 
in front of which the coach had stopped. They turned 
into the passage, and my uncle followed. 

“Of all the ruinous and desrtate places niy undo had 
ever beheld, tins was tlie most so. It looked as if it had 
once been a large house of entertainment, but the roof 
had fallen m, in many places, alid the stairs were stoop, 
rugged, and broken. There was a huge fireplace in tho 
room into which they walktal, and tho chimney was 
blackened witli smoke, hut no warm bla/e lighted it up 
now. Tho white feathery dust of burnt wood wa.s still 
strewed over tlio lieartli, but tlie stove was cold, and all 
was dark and gloomy. 

“‘Well/ said my uncle, as he looked about him, ‘ A 
mail travelling at the rate of six miles and a half an hour, 
and stopping for an indeliuiLo time at such a hole as this, 
is ratlier an irregular sort of proceeding I fancy. This 
shall be made known ; I’ll write to the papers.’ 

“My uliclo said this in a pretty loud voice, and in an 
open, unreserved sort of manner, with the view of en¬ 
gaging the two strangers m conversation if lie could. 
But neither of tliom took any more n<;tice of liim than 
whispering to eacli other, and scowling at him as they 
did so. Tho lady was at the further end of tlie room, 
aud once she ventured to wave her hand, as if beseeching 
my uncle’s assistance, »» 

“ At length tho two strangers advanced a little, and the 
conversation began in earnest, 

* “‘You don’t know this is a private room, I suppose, 
fellow,’ said the gentleman in sky-blue, 

“‘No, 1 do not, follow,’ rejoined my uncle. ‘ Only if 
this is a private room specially ordered for the occasion, 
I should think the public room must bo a very comfort¬ 
able‘one ’ ; with this, ray uncle sat himself down in a 
high-backed chair and took such an accurate measure of 
the gentlemen with his Syea, that Tiggin and Welps could 
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have supplied him with printed calico for a suit, and not 
an incli too much or too little, from that estimate alone. 

Quit this room/s'vd both the men togeblicr, grasping 
their swords. 

“‘Eh*?’ said my uncle, not at all appearing to com¬ 
prehend their meaning. 

“ ' Quit the room, or you are a dead mar^’ said the ill- 
looking' fellow with tlio largo sword, drawing it at the 
same tune and fiounshing it in the air 

“‘Down with hiin^’ said tlio gentleman in sky-blue, 
drawing his sword also, and falling back two or three 
yards. ‘ Down with him ^ ’ Th# lady gave a loud scream. 

“Now, my uncle was always remarkable for groat 
boldness and great presence of mind. All the time that 
lie had appeared so indi^eront to what was goipg on. he 
had been looking slvly about for some missile or weapon 
of defenee, and at the very instant wlien tlie swords were 
drawn, lie espied standing in t)ia chimney corner, an old 
basket-hiltcd rapior in a rusty scabbard. At one bound, 
my undo cauglit it in his hand, drew it, flourished it 
gallantly above his liead, called aloud to tlie lady to keep 
out of tlio way, hurled the chair at the man^in skv-blue, 
and tlie scabbard at the man in plum-colour, and taking 
advantage of the confusion, fell upon tliom both, poll-m^jll. 

“ (icntlemen, there is an old story—none the worse for 
being true—regarding a fine young lri'*li gentleman, who 
being asked if lio could play the fiddle, replied he had no 
doubt ho could, hut he couldn't exactly say for certain, 
because he had never tried. This is not inapplicable to 
my uncle and liis fencing. He liad never had a*sword in 
his hand before, except once when lie playi^d Ricihard the 
Third at a private theatre, upon which occasion it was 
arranged with Hichmond that ho was to ho run through 
from beliind without showing fight at all; but hero he 
was, cutting and slashing with two oxponenced swords¬ 
men, thrusting, and guarding, and poking, and slicing, 
and acquitting himself in^tlie most manful and dexterous 
manner possible, althodgli up to that time he had never 
been aware that ho had tlie lea^t notion of the science. 
It only shows how true the old saying is, that a ma^ 
never knows what ho can do, till he tries, geutlomon. 

“ The noise of.tho combat was terrific, each of the three 
combatants swearing like troopers, and their swords clash¬ 
ing with as much noise as if all the knives and steels in 
Newport market were rattling together at the same 
Whoa it was at its very height, the lady, to encourage 
my uncle most prolJ^ibly, withdr^fv her hood entirely from 
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her \ace, and disclosed a countenance of such dazzling 
beauty, that he would have fought against fifty men to win 
one smile from it and die. He ha^ done wonders before, 
but now he began to powder away like a raving mad 
giant. 

‘‘ At thig very moment, the gentleman in aky-bhio turning 
round, and soeyng the young lady with her face uncovered, 
vented an exclamation of lage and jealousy ; and iturning 
his weapon agauist her beautiful bosom, pointed a tlirusfc 
at her heart whicli caused my unde to utter a cry of ap¬ 
prehension that made the building ring. The lady stopped 
lightly aside, and snatchiyg the young man's sword from 
his hand before he had recovered Ins balance, drove him 
to the wall, and running it through him and the panelling 
up to the very hilt, pinned him there hard and fast. It 
was a splendid example. My uncle, with a loud shout of 
triumph and a strength that was irresistible, made his 
adversary retreat in tlic same direction, and plunging the 
old rapier into tlie very centre of a largo rod flower in the 
pattern of his waistcoat, nailed him beside his friend; 
there they both stood, gentlemen, jerking their arms and 
logs about in agony, like the toy-shop figures that arc moved 
by a piece of packtliread. My uncle always said after¬ 
wards, that tins was one of the surest means ho knew of, 
tot disposing of an enemy ; but it was liable to one objec¬ 
tion on the ground of expense, inasmuch as it involved 
the loss of a sword for every man disabled. 

“‘The mail, the mail I ’ cried the lady, running up to 
my uncle and throwing her beautiful arms round his neck ; 
‘ we may yet escape.’ 

“ ‘ I ’ cried my uncle ; ‘ why, my dear, there’s no¬ 
body else to kill, is there?’ My uncle was rather dis¬ 
appointed, gentlemen, for ho thought a little quiet bib of 
love-making would bo agreeable after tlie slaughtering, if 
it were only bo change the subject. 

“ ‘‘We have notan instant to lose here,’ said the young 
lady. ‘ He ’ (pointing to the young gentleman in sky-blue) 
‘ is the only son of the powerful Mkirquess of Filletoville/ 

“ ‘ Well, then, my dear, I’m afraid he’ll never come to 
the title,’ said my uncle, lookingcooly at the young gentle¬ 
man as he stood fixed up against the wall, in the cockchafer 
fashion I have described. ‘You have cut off the entail, 
my love/ 

“‘I have been tom from my homo and friends by these 
villavis,’ said the young lady, her features glowing with 
indignation. ‘ That wretch would have married me by 
violeuoe in another houy.\ 
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“ * Confound his impudence I' said ray uncle, bestowing 
a very contemptuous lo«k on the dying heir of Filletoville. 

“ ‘ As you may guess from what you have scon/ said the 
lady, ‘the party are prepared to murder mo if you appeal 
to any one for assistance. If tlioir accomplices find us 
here, 'we are lost. Two minutes hence may be too late. 
The mail! ’—and with these words, overpowered by her 
feelingSajind the exertion of sticking the young ^larquesa 
of Fillotovilie, she sunk into my uncle’s arms. My uncle 
cauglit her up, and boro lier to the house-door. There 
stood the mail with four long-tailed (lowmg-maned black 
hor-.es, ready harn^S'.ed , but no^ coachman, no guard, no 
ostler even, at tlie horses’ heads 

“ Gontloineii, I hope I do no injustice to my uncle’s 
memory, wlion I expro-^s my opinion, that although ho was 
a bachelor, he hud liold some ladio-. m his arms befrire 
this time, I boliovo indeed, that lie liad rather a habit of 
kissing barmaid^, and I know, tliat in one or two instances, 
he had been seen bv credible witnesses, to hug a landlady 
in a very i)erc-eptible manner. [ mention the circumstance, 
to show what a very uncommon sort of person this beauti¬ 
ful young ladv must have boon to have alTootcYi ray uncle 
in tUG way she did , ho U'^ed to say, that a^v her long dark 
hair trailed over his arm, and her beautiful dark eyes fixed 
themselves upon his face when slio recovered, he felt .^o 
strange and nervous, that his logs trembled beneath him. 
But who can look in a sweet soft pair of dark eyes, with¬ 
out fcelu:ig (pieer ? I can’t, gentlemen. I am afraid to 
look at some eyes I know, and that’s the truth of it. 

“‘You will never leave me/ murmured the young 

lady. 

“ ‘ Never,’ said my undo. And he inoaut it too. 

“ ‘ My dear presor\or ! ’ exclaimed the young lady. ‘ My 
dear, kind, bravo preserver! ’ 

Don’t,’ said my uncle, interrupting her. 

“ ‘ Why ? ’ inquired tlio young lady. 

“ ‘ Because your mouth looks so beautiful when you 
speak,’ rejoined my uue'e, ‘ that I’m afraid I shall be rude 
enough to kiss it.’ 

“ The young lady put up her hand as if to caution my 
uncle not to do so, and said—no, she didn’t say anything 
—she smiled. When yon are looking at a pair of the most 
delicious lips in the world, and see them gently break into 
a roguish smile—if you are very near them, and nobody 
else by—you cannot bettor testify your admiration of their 
beautiful form and colour than by kissing them at once. 
My uncle did so, an^ I honour for it. 
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Hark ! ’ cried the young lady, starting. ‘ The noise 
of wheels and horses.’ 

“ ‘So \L is,’ said iiiy uncle, listening. Ho had a good 
ear for wheels, and the trampling of hoofs, hut there ap¬ 
peared to ho so many horses and carriages rattling towards 
them at q distance, that it was impossible to form a guess 
at their numVt^r, The sound was like that of fifty brakes, 
with SIX blood cattle in each. 

“ ‘We are pursued* ’ cried the young lady, clasping Iier 
hands. ‘ Wo aro pursued. I liave no hope ))ut in you.’ 

“There was such an expression of terror m her beauti¬ 
ful face, that my undo made up )iis mind at once. Ho 
lifted her into the coacli, told her not to bo frightened, 
pressed his lips to hers once more, and then advising her 
to draw up the window to keep^the cold air out, mounted 
to the box. 

“ ‘ Stay. love.’ cried the young lady. 

“ ‘What’s the matter^’ said my uncle, from the coacli- 
box. 

“ ‘ T want to speak to you/ .said the young lady; ‘ only a 
word—only one word, dearest." 

“‘Must J get down‘d’ infpiirod my undo. The lady 
made no answer, but she smiled again. Sudi a smile, 
gentlemen *—it boat the other one all to nothing. My 
undo descended from his porch in a twinkling. 

“‘What IS it, my dear?* said my unde, looking in at 
the coach window. The lady liapponed to bend forward 
at the same time, and my undo thought she looked more 
beautiful than she had done yet. Ho was very close to 
her jusfc^thon, gentlemen, so tie really ought to know. 

“ ‘ Wfcat is it, my dear? ’ said my uncle. 

“‘Will you never love anyone but mo—never marry 
any one beside ’ said the young lady. 

“ My u nclo swore a great oath that ho never woiild marry 
any body else, and the young lady drew in her head, and 
pulled up tlie window. Tie jiimped upon the box, squared 
his elbows, adjusted the ribands, seized the whip which 
lay on the roof, gave one flick fo ilio off leader, and away 
went the four long-tailed, flowing-manod black horses, at 
fifteen good English rnilo.s an hour, with the old mail 
coach behind them—whew ! how they tore along ! 

“ But the noise behind grew louder. ^ The faster wont 
the old mail, the faster came the pursuers—men, horses, 
dogs, were leagued in the pursuit. The noi.so was fright- 
ful^.but above all rose the voice of the young lady, urging 
my uncl^ on, and shrieking ‘faster! faster! ’ 

" They whirled past U«e dark treestas feathers would bo 
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swept before a hurricane. Houses, gates, churches, fiay- 
atacks, objects of every Kind they shot by, with a velocity 
and noise like roaring v\«it6rs suddenly let loose. But still 
-the noise of pursuit grew louder, and still my uncle could 
hear the young lady wildly screaming, ‘ faster 1 faster I ’ 

My uncle plied whip and rein, and the horse* flew on¬ 
ward ttll they were white with foam; and ^et the noise 
behind fncreased, and yet the young lady cried ‘faster! 
faster 1.’ My uncle gave a loud stamp upon the boot in 
the energy of the moment, and—found tliat it was grey 
morning, and ho was sitting in the wheel-wnght's yard on 
the box of an old Edinburgh mafl, slavering with the cold 
and web, and stamping his feet to warm them 1 He got 
down, and looked eagerly inside for the beautiful young 
lady—alas I there was nei Ml cr door nor seat to tke coach 
—It was a mere shell. * 

“ Of course, my uncle know very well that there was 
some mystery in the inAttor, aUli that everything had 
passed exactly as he used to relate it. Ho remained 
staunch to the great oath he had sworn to the beautiful 
young lady refusing several eligible landladies-on her 
account, and died a bachelor at last. He Shvays said 
what a curious thing it was that he should have found out, 
by such a mere accident as his clambering over the paling*, 
that the ghosts of mail-coaches and hordes, guards, coach¬ 
men, and passengers, were in the habit of making journeys 
regularly every night; he used to add that he behoved he 
was the only living person who had ever been taken as a 
passenger on one of these excursions; and I think he was 
right, gentlemen—at least, I never heard of any either.” 

” I wonder what those ghosts of mail-coaches carry in 
their bags,” said the landlord, who had listened to the 
whole story with profound attention. 

“The dead letters, of course,” said the bagman. 

“ Oh, ah—to bo sure,” rejoined the landlord. “ I never 
thought of that.” 


CHAPTER XLIX 

HOW MR. PICKWICK SPED UPON HIS MISSION, AND 
HOW HE WAS REINFORCED IN THE OUTSET BY A 
MOST UNEXPECTED AUXILIARY 

rilHE horses were put to, punctually at a quarter be- 
1 fore nine next morning, and Mr. Pickwick and *Sam 
Weller having each taken his seat, the one inside and the 
other out, the postilfbn was duly*direoted to repair in the 

42 
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first instance to Mr. Bob Sawyer’s^house, for the purpose 
of taking up'Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

It was with feelings of no smell astonishment, when 
the carriage drew up before the door with the red lamp, 
and the very legible inscription of “ Sawyer, late Nook- 
emorf,” that Mr, Pickwick saw, on popping his head out 
of the coach^window, the boy in the grey livery very 
busily employed in putting up the shutters: tlrti which 
being an unusual and rather unbusuiess-like proceeding 
at that hour of the morning, at once suggested to his 
mind two inferences—the one, that some good friend and 
patient of ^Ir, Bob Sawder’s was dead ; the other, that 
Mr. Bob Sawyer himself was bankrupt. 

“ What is the matter? ” said Mr. Pickwick to the boy. 

" Nothmg’s the matter, Sir,”teplied the buy, expanding 
his mouth to the whole breadth of his countenance. 

“ All right, all right,” cried Bob Sawyer, suddenly ap¬ 
pearing at the door, wit’.i a small leathern knapsack, limp 
and dirty, in one hand, and a rough coat and sliawl thrown 
over the other arm. “ I’m going, old fellow.” 

“ You I ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes,” replied Bob Sawyer, ” and a regular expedition 
we’ll make of it. Here, Sam—look out.” Thus briefly 
bespeaking Mr. Weller’s attention, Mr. Bob Sawyer jerked 
the leathern knapsack into the dickey, where it was im¬ 
mediately stowed away under the seat, by Sam, who 
regarded the proceeding with great admiration. This 
done, Mr. Bob Sawyer, with the assistance of the boy, 
forcibly worked himself into the rough coat, which was 
a few B13J3 too small lor him, and then advancing to the 
coach window, thrust in his head, and laughed boister¬ 
ously. 

” What a start it is—isn’t it ? ” said Bob, wiping the 
teftrs out of his eyes, with one of the cuffs of the rough 
C(^t. 

My dear Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, with some em¬ 
barrassment, ” I had no idea oi your accompanying us.” 

“No, that’s just the very thiii^,” replied Bob, seizing 
Mr. Pickwick by the lapel of his coat. “ That’s the joke.” 

“ Oh, that’s the joke, is it ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Of course,” replied Bob. “It’s the whole point of 
the thing, you know —that, and leaving the business to 
take care 01 itself, as it seems to have made up its mind 
not to take care of me.” With this explanation of the 
phenomenon of the shutters, Mr. Bob Sawyer pointed to 
the shop, and relapsed into an ecstasy of mirth. 

“ Bless me, you are sif Aly not mad enough to think of 
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leaving your patients without anybody to attend theiL 1 ** 
remonstrated Mr. Pickwick in a very serious tone, 

“Why not?** asked Job, in reply, “1 sliall save by 
it, you know. None of them ever pay. Besides,” said 
Bob, lowering his voice to a confidential whisper, “they 
will bo all the bettor for it, for being nearly out«of drugs 
and not able to increase my account ]ust i?ow, 1 should 
have heA\ obliged to give them calomel all round, and it 
would have been certain to have disagreed with some of 
them—so it's all for the best.” 

There was a philosophy and a strength of reasoning 
about this reply, wliicli Mr. Pi(4vwiek was not prepared 
for. He paused a few moiiienta, and added, less firmly 
than before— 

“ But this eliaise, my friend—tins chjyse will 

only hold two; and I am pledged to Mr. Allen,” 

“ Don’t think of me for a minute,” replied Bob. “I’ve 
. arranged it all; Sam and*f will sliare the dickey between 
us. Ijook here. This little bill is to be watered on the 
shop-door: ‘Sawyer, late Nockemorf. Enquire of Mrs. 
Cripps over the way,*—Mrs. Cripps is rny boy’s mother.— 
‘ Mr, Sawyer’s very sorry,* says Mrs. Cnppsf ‘ couldn’t 
help it—fetched away early this morning to a consulta¬ 
tion of the very first surgeons in the country—couldn’t 
do Without him—would have him at any price—tre¬ 
mendous operation.’ The fact is,” said Bob, in conclu¬ 
sion—“it’ll do mo more good than otherwise, I expect. 
If it gets into one of the local papers, it will bo the making 
of me. Here’s Ben—now then, jump in.” 

With tliGso hurried words, Mr. Bob Sawyer pu^ed the 
postboy on one side, jerked his fneiid into the Vehicle, 
slammed tlio door, put up the steps, wafored the bill on 
the street-door, locked it, put the key in his pocket, 
jumped into the dickey, gave the word for startingand 
did the whole with such extraordinary precipitation, that 
before Mr. Pickwick had well begun to consider whether 
Mr. Bob Sawyer ought to g(i or not, they were rolling away 
with Mr. Bob Sawyer, tlAroughly established as part and 
parcel of the equipage. 

So long as their progress was confined to the streets o£ 
Bristol, the facetious Bob kept his professional green 
spectaoles on, and conducted himself with becoming 
steadiness and gravity of demeanour, merely giving utter¬ 
ance to divers verbal witticisms for the exclusive behoof 
and entertainment of Mr. Samuel Weller, but when 
emerged upon the open road, he threw olT his green sx>oo- 
taoiea and his gravity together, performed a great 
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variety of practical jokes, which were rather calculated 
perhaps to attract the attention ot the pasaers-by, and to 
render the carriage and those it cqutained, objecta of more 
than ordinary curiosity ; the least conspicuous among 
these feats being a most vociferous imitation of a key- 
bugle, aad the ostentatious display of a crimson silk 
pocket-handl^erchief attached to a walking-stick, which 
was occasionally waved in the air with various -gestures 
indicative of supremacy and defiance. 

“ I wonder,” said Mr. Pickwick, stopping in the midst 
of a most sedate conversation with Ben Allen, bearing 
reference to the numeroas good qualities of Mr. Winkle 
and his sister—" 1 wonder what all the people we pass, 
can see in us to make them stare so.” 

“It’s neat turn-out,” repleed Ben Allen, with some¬ 
thing of pride in his tone. “They’re not used to see this 
sort of thing every day, 1 dare say.” 

“Possibly,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “It may be so. . 
Perhaps it is.” 

Mr. Pickwick might very probably have reasoned him¬ 
self into the belief that it really was, liad he not, just then 
happening’to look out of the coach window, observed that 
the looks of the passengers betokened anything but res- 
spoctful astonishment, and that various telegraphic com¬ 
munications appeared to be pa.s3mg between them and 
some persons outside the vehicle, whereupon it all at 
once occurred to him that these demonstrations might 
be, in some remote degree, referable to the humorous 
deportment of Mr. Kobort Sawyer. 

“I hope,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ that our volatile friend 
is comhiitting no absurdities in that dickey behind.” 

“ Oh dear, no,” replied Ben Allen. “ Except when he’s 
elevated, Bob’s the quietest creature breathing,” 

Here a prolonged imitation of a key-bugle broke upon 
the ear, succeeded by cheers and screams, all of which 
evidently proceeMed from the throat and lungs of the 
quietest creature breathing, o]« in plainer designation, of 
Mr, Bob Sawyer himself. ‘ 

Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Bon Allen looked expressively 
each other, and the former gentleman taking off his 
hat, and leaning out of the coach window till nearly the 
whole of his waistcoat was outside it, was at length en¬ 
abled to catch a glimpse of his facetious friend. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer was seated, not in the dickey, but on 
th^oof of the chaise, with his logs as far asunder as they 
would (n^nyeniently go, wearing Mr. Samuel Weller’s hat 
on one side of his head,Snd bearing; in one hand a most 
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enormous sandwich, -vjhile in the other he supported a 
goodly-sized case-bottle, to both of which he applied him¬ 
self with intense rolisii, varying the monotony of the 
occupation by an occasional howl, or the interchange of 
some lively oadtnnrje with any passing stranger. The 
crimson flag wa.s carefully tied in an erect positTon to the 
rail of the dickoy, and Mr. Samuel Weller, oecorated with 
Bob Sawyer’s hat, was seated in the centre thereof, dis¬ 
cussing a twin sandwich with an animated countenance, 
the expression of which betokened his entire and perfect 
approval of the whole arrangement. 

This was enough to irritate a gentleman with Mr. Pick¬ 
wick’s sense of propriety, but it was not the whole extent 
of the aggravation, for a stage-coach full, inside and out, 
was meeting them at the tnoment, and the astoifishment 
of the passengers was very palpably evinced. The con¬ 
gratulations of an Irish family, too, who were keeping up 
with the chaise, and bogging at the time, wore of rather 
a boisterous description ; especially those of its male head, 
who appeared to consider the display as part and parcel 
of some political, or other procession of triumph. 

“Mr. Sawyer,” cried Mr. Pickwick, in a state of great 
excitement. “ Mr. Sawyer, Sir!” 

“Hallo !” responded that gentleman, looking over th^ 
side of the chaise with all the coolness in life. 

“Are you mad, Sir?” demanded Mr. Pickwick. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Bob, “ only cheerful." 

“Cheerful, Sir! ” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick. “Takedown 
that scandalous rod handkerchief. I beg—I insist. Sir. 
Sam, take it down.” 

Before Sam could interpose, Mr. Bob Sawyer gracefully 
struck his colours, and having put them in his pocket, 
nodded in a courteous manner to Mr. Pickwick, wiped the 
mouth of the caso-bottlo, and applied it to his own ; there¬ 
by informing him, without any unnecessary waste of words, 
that he devoted that draught to wishing him all manner 
of happiness and prospej^ity. Having done this, Bob re¬ 
placed the cork with great care, and looking benignantly 
down on Mr. Pickwick, took a largo bite out of the sand¬ 
wich, and smiled. 

“ Come,” said Mr. Pickwick, whose momentary anger 
was not quite preof against Bob’s immovable self-pos¬ 
session, “ pray let us have no more of this absurdity, 
Sir.” ^ 

“ No, no,” replied Bob, once more exchanging hats with 
Mr. Weljter; “ I didnit mean to jdo it, only I got so en¬ 
livened with the ride that I couldn^t help it.” 
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“Think ot tho look of tho thing," expostulated Mr. 
Pickwick; “ have some regard to appearances." 

“ Oh, certainly," said Bob, “ il's not the sort of thing 
at all. All over, governor." 

Satisfied with this assurance, Mr. Pickwick once more 
drew his* head into the chaise and pulled up the glass; 
but ho had scarqcly resumed the conversation wliiodi Mr. 
Bob Sawyer had interrupted, when ho was somewhat 
startled by the apparition of a small dark body, of an 
oblong form, on the outside of the window, which gave 
sundry taps against it, as if impatient of admission. 

“ What’s this ! " exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ It looks like a case-bottle," remarked Bon Allen, eye¬ 
ing the object iii question through his spectacles with 
some interest; ‘‘ T rather thinft it belongs to Bob." 

The impression was perfectly accurate, for Mr. Bob 
Sawyer having attached the ca'^o-bottle to the end of the 
walking-stick, was battl*nng the window with it, in token 
of his wish that his friends inside would partake of its 
contents, in all good fellowship and harmony. 

“ What’a to be done?” said Mr. Pickwick, looking at 
the bottle. “ This proceeding is more absurd than the 
other." 

• “ I think it would be best to take it in," replied Mr. 
Ben Allen; “ it would serve him right to take it in and 
keep it, wouldn’t it?" 

“ It would," said Mr. Pickwick : “ shall I ? " 

“ I think it the most proper course wo could possibly 
adopt,” replied Ben. 

This^itdvice quite coinciding with his own opinion, Mr. 
Pickwick gently let down the window and disengaged the 
bottle from tho strt-k; upon which the latter was drawn 
up, and Mr. Bob Sawyer was hoard to laugh heartily. 

“What a merry dog it is,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking 
round at his companion with the bottle in his hand. 

“He is," said Mr. Allen. 

“You cannot possibly be atigry with him," remarked 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“Quite out of tho question,” observed Benjamin Allen. 

During this short interchange of sentiments, Mr. Pick¬ 
wick had, in an abstracted mood, uncorked the bottle. 

“ What is it ?” inquired Bon Allen, carelessly. 

“ I don’t know," replied Mr. Pickwick, with equal 
carelessness, “ It smells, I think, like milk-punch." 

‘ Oh, indeed! " said Ben. 

" I tnink so,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick, very properly 
guarding hiinaelf against the possibility of stating an an- 
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truth : “ mind, I could not undertake to say for o^ain, 
without tasting it.” 

‘‘ You had bettor so,” said Bon; “wo may as well 
know what it is.” 

“ Do you think so?” replied Mr. Pickwick. “ Well, if 
you are curious to know, of course, I have no •bjection.” 

Kvor willing to sacrifice his own feolingu to the wishes 
of his*friend, Mr. Pickwick at once took a pretty long 
taste. 

“What is it?” inquired Ben Allen, interrupting him 
with some impatience. 

“Curious,” said Mr. Pickwick, smacking his lips, “I 
hardly know, now. Oh yes,” said Mr. Pickwick, after a 
second taste, “ it is punch.” 

Mr. Ben Allen looked*at Mr. Pickwick; Mr Pickwick 
looked at Mr. Bon Allen. Mr. Ben Allen smiled ; Mr. 
PicVwick did not. 

“ft would serve him fight,” said the last-named gentle¬ 
man with some seventy, “ it would serve him right to 
drirk it every drop." 

“The very thing that occurred to me,” said Bon Allen. 

“Is it indeed"?” rejoined Mr. Pickwick. Then here's 
his health.” With these words, that excellent person took 
a nost energetic pull at the bottle, and handed it to Qeir 
Alim, who was not slow to imitate his example. The 
smles became mutual, and the milk-puiich was gradually 
ant cheerfully disposed of. 

‘ After all,” said Mr. Pickwick, as he drained the last 
drep, “his pranks are really very amusing—very enter- 
tahing indeed.” 

' You may say that,” rejoined Mr. Ben Allem And In 
poof of Bob Sawyer’s being one of, the funniest fellows 
alve, he proceeded to entertain ^Tr. Pickwick with a long 
aid circumstantial account how that gentleman once 
drank himself into a fever and got his head shav^; the 
lelation of which pleasant and agreeable history was only 
(topped by the stoppage of the chaise at the Bell at 
Berkeley Heath, to chftnge horses. 

“ I say, we’re going to dine hero, aren't we ? ” said Bob, 
looking in at the window. 

“ Dine I ” said Mr. Pickwick. “ Why, we have Only 
come nineteen jniles, and have got eighty-seven and a 
half to go.” 

“Just the reason why we should take something to 
enable us to bear up against the fatigue,” remou0k\;^ted 
Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“Oh, it’s quite ftnpossible tft*dine at half-past eleven 
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o’clook in the day,” replied Mr. Pickwick, looking at his 
watch. 

‘‘So it is,” rejoined Bob, “lunch is the very thing. 
Hallo, you. Sir 1 Lunch for three directly ; and keep the 
horses back for a quarter of an hour. Tell them to put 
every thing they have got cold, on the table, and some 
bottled ale,—and let us taste your very best Madeira.” 
Issuing these orders with monstrous importaaje and 
bustle, Mr. Bob Sawyer at once hurried into the house to 
superintend the arrangements ; m less than five minutes 
he returned and declared them to be excellent. 

The quality of the lum-h fully justified the eulogiura 
which Bob had pronounced, and very great justice was 
done to it, not only by that gentleman, but Mr. Ben Allen 
and Mr. Pickwick also. Undei^tho auspices of the throe, 
the bottled ale and the Madeira were promptly disposed 
of; and when (the horses being once more put to) they 
resumed their seats ; with the case-bottle full of the best 
substitute for milk-punch that could be procured cn so 
short a notice, the key-bugle sounded and the rod flag 
waved without the slightest opposition on Mr. Pickwick’s 
part. t 

At the Hop Pole at Tewkesbury they stopped to dne; 
upon which occasion there was more bottled ale, vith 
some more Madeira, and some Port besides ; and here the 
case-bottle was replenished for the fourth time. Uider 
the influence of those combined stimulants, Mr. Pickvick 
and Ben Allen fell fast asleep for thirty miles, while 3ob 
and Mr. Weller sang duets on the dickey. 

It wa% quite dark when Mr. Pickwick roused himielf 
sufficiently to look out of the window. The stragglng 
cottages by the roadside, the dingy hue of every objrct 
visible, the murky atmosphere, the paths of cinders aid 
briqk dust, the deep red glow of furnace fires m tie 
diatarfee, the volumes of dense smoke issuing heaviv 
for^ from high toppling chimneys, blackening and ol- 
scuring every thing around; tl^e glare of distant lights, 
the ponderous waggons which boiUd along the road, laden 
with clashing rods of iron, or piled with heavy goods—all 
betokened their rapid approach to the great working town 
of Birmingham. 

As they rattled through the narrow thoroughfares lead¬ 
ing to the heart of the turmoil, the sights and sounds of 
earnest occupation struck more forcibly on the senses. 
The Jtreets were thronged witii working-people. The 
hum of labour resounded from every house; lights gleamed 
from the long ^^asement svfindows in the attic storeys, and 
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the whirl of wheels and noise of machinery ahooki^ the 
trembling walls. The fires, whose lurid, sullen light had 
been visible for miles, blazed fiercely up in the great works 
and factories of the town. The din of hammers, the 
rushing of steam, and the dead, heavy clanking of the 
engines, was the harsh music which arose fr^xn every 
quarter. 

The ptstboy was driving briskly through the open streets 
and past the haridsonio and well-lighted shops which in¬ 
tervene between the outskirts of the town and the old 
Royal Hotel, before Mr. Pickwick had begun to consider 
the very difficult and delicate nftturo of the commission 
which had carried him thither. 

The delicate nature of this commission, and the diffi¬ 
culty of executing it in satisfactory manner, were by 
no means lessened by the voluntary companionship of 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, truth to tell, Mr Pickwick felt that 
his presence on the occasion, h^^wover considerate and 
gratifying, was by no means an honour he would willingly 
have sought; in fact he would cheerfully have given a 
reasonable sum of money to have had Mr. P^ob Sawyer 
removed to any place of not less tlian fifty miUs* distance 
without delay. 

Mr. Pickwick had never held any personal comraunice^- 
tion witli Mr. Winkle, senior, althongli he had once or 
twice corresponded with him by letter, and returned 
satisfactory answers to his inquiries concerning the moral 
character and behaviour of his son ; ho folt nervously 
sensible that to wait upon him for the first time attended 
by Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen, both slightly fudeyed, was 
not the most ingenious and likely means that eoi*ld have 
been hit upon to prepossess him in his favour, 

“However,” said Mr. Pickwick, endeavouring to re¬ 
assure himself, “ I must do the best I can ; 1 must see 
him to-night, for I faithfully promised to do so; alid if 
they persist in accompanying me, I must make the inter¬ 
view as brief as possible, and bo content to hope that, 
for their own sakes, thej#will not expose themselves.” 

As he comforted himself with these reflections, the 
chaise stopped at the door of the Old Royal. Bon Allen 
having been partiallv awakened from a stupendous sleep, 
and dragged out Ijy the collar by Mr. Samuel Weller, Mr. 
Pickwick was enabled to alight. They were shown to a 
comfortable apartment, and Mr. Pickwick at once pro¬ 
pounded a question to the waiter concerning the where* 
abouts of Mr. Winkle's residence. 

Close by, Sir,” %aid the \t£ttter, **not above five 
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hukdred yards, Sir. Mr. Winkle is a wharfinger, Sir, at 
the canal, Sil. Private residencfe is not—oh dear no, Sir, 
not five hundred yards, Sir.” Here the waiter blew a 
candle out and made a feint of lighting it again, in order 
to afford Mr. Pickwick an opportunity of asking any 
further questions, if he felt so disposed. 

“Take anything now, Sir?” said the waiter, lighting 
the candle in desperation at Mr. Pickwick’H silence. 
“ Tea or coffee. Sir? dinner, Sir? ” 

Nothing now.” 

” Very good, Sir. Like to order supper, Sir? ” 

” Not just now " 

“ Very ‘good. Sir.” Here he walked softly to the door, 
and then stopping short, turned round, and said with 
great suavity—- 

“ Shall I send the chambermaid, gentlemen ? ” 

You may if you please,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

” If you please, Sir.’i 

‘‘And bring some soda water," said Bob Sawyer. 

“Soda water, Sir"^ Yes, Sir.” And with his mind ap¬ 
parently relieved from an overwhelming weight, by having 
at last got* an order for something, the waiter impercep¬ 
tibly melted away. Waiters never walk or run. They have 
^ peculiar and mysterious power of skimming out of 
rooms, which other mortals possess not. 

Some slight symptoms of vitality having been awakened 
in Mr. Ben Allen by the soda water, ho suffered himself 
to be prevailed upon to wash his face and hands, and to 
submit to be brushed by Sam. Mr. Pickwick and Bob 
Sawyer,having also repaired the disorder which the journey 
had mode in their apparel, the three started forth, arm in 
arm, to Mr. Wir^kle’s; Bob Sawyer impregnating the 
atmosphere with tobacco smoke as he walked along. 

(About a quarter of a mile off, in a quiet, substantial- 
looking street, stood an old red-brick house with three 
steps before the door, and a brass plate upon it, bearing, 
in fat Roman capitals the yjords, “ Mr. Winkle.” The 
steps wore very white, and the bricks were very red, and 
the house was very clean ; and here stood Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr. Benjamin Allen, and Mr. Bob Sawyer, as the clock 
struck ten. 

A smart servant girl answered the l(nook, and started 
on beholding the three strangers. 

“Is Mr. Winkle at home, ray dear?” inquired Mr. 
Pipljwick. 

“ He >8 just going to supper. Sir,” replied the girl. 

“ Give him that card If you pleas£,” rejoined Mi. Pick- 
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wick. “ Say I am sorry to trouble him at so late an Hour; 
but I am anxious to see him to-night, and have only just 
arrived.” 

The girl looked timidly at Mr. Bob Sawyer, who was 
expressing his admiration of her personal charms by a 
variety of wonderful grimaces, and casting an ^ye at the 
hats and great-coats which hung in the passage, called 
anothef girl to mind the door while she went up stairs. 
Tlie sentinel was speedily relieved, for the girl returned 
immediately, and begging pardon of the gentlemen for 
leaving them in the street, ushered them into a floor- 
clothed back parlour, half office and half dressing-room, 
in which the principal useful and ornamcnta> articles of 
furniture were a desk, a wash-hand stand and shaving 
glass, a boot-rack and bo«t-jack, a high stool, fc^ur chairs, 
a table, and an old eight-day clock. Over the mantel¬ 
piece wore the sunken doors of an iron safe, while a 
couple of hanging sholi^s for liooks, an almanack, and 
several files of dusty papers, decorated the walls. 

“Very sorry to leave you standing at the door. Sir,” 
said the girl, lighting a lamp, and addressing Mr. Pick¬ 
wick with a winning smile, but you was quite strangers 
to me; and we have such a many trampers that only 
come to see what they can lay their hands on, ti^at> 
really-” 

“ There is not the least occasion for any apology, my 
dear,” said Mr. Pickwick, good humouredly. 

" Not the slightest, my love,” said Bob Sawyer, playfully 
stretching forth his arms, and skipping from side to side, 
as if to prevent the young lady’s leaving the roqjn. 

The young lady was not at all softened by thaso allure¬ 
ments, for she at once expressed horppinion that Mr. Bob 
Sawyer was an "odous creetur”; and, on his becoming 
rather more pressing in his attentions, imprinted her fair 
fingers upon his face, and bounced out of the roofii with 


many expressions of aversion and contempt. 

Deprived of the younj lady’s society, Mr. Bob Sawyer 

f iroceeded to divert hintself by peeping into the desk, look- 
ng into all the table-drawers, feigning to pick the look of 
the iron safe, turning the almanack with its face to ^e 
wall, trying Mr. Winkle, senior’s, boots on, over hia own, 
and making several other humormis experiments upon the 
furniture, all of which afforded Mr. Pickwick unspeakable 
horror and agony, and yielded Mr. Bob Sawyer pro¬ 
portionate delight. 

At length the door opened, and a little, old gentleman 
in a snuff-coloured%uit, with a* head and faoe the precise 
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oout-terpart of those belonging to Mr. Winkle, junior, ex¬ 
cepting that he was rather bald, trotted into the room 
with Mr. Pickwick’s card in one hand, and a silver candle¬ 
stick in the other. 

“ Mr. Pickwick, Sir, how do you do ? ” said Winkle the 
elder, putting down the candlestick and proffering his 
hand. " Hope I see you well, Sir. Glad to see you. Be 
seated, Mr. Pickwick, 1 beg, Sir. This gentleman is-" 

“ My friend, Mr. Sawyer,” interposed Mr. Pickwick, 
“your son’s friend.” 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Winkle the older, looking rather grimly 
at Bob. “I hope you are^well, Sir.” 

“ Right as a trivet,” said Bob Sawyer. 

“This other gentleman,” cried Mr. Pickwick, “is, as 
you will see when you have read the letter with which I 
am entrusted, a very near relative, or I should rather say 
a very particular friend of your .son’s. His name is Allen.” 

“ That gentleman ” inquired Mr. Winkle, pointing with 
the card towards Ben Allen, who had fallen asleep in an 
attitude which left nothing of him visible but his spine 
and his coat collar. 

Mr. Pickv/ick was on the point of replying to the ques¬ 
tion, and reciting Mr. Benjamin Allen’s name and honour¬ 
able distinctions at full length, when the sprightly Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, with the view of rousing his friend to a .sense 
of his situation, inflicted a staitling pinch upon the fleshy 
part of his arm, which caused him to jump up with a loud 
shriek. Suddenly aware that he was in the presence of 
a stranger, Mr. Ben Allen advanced and, shaking Mr. 
Winkle most affectionately by both hands for about five 
minute8,»murmured in some half-intelligible fragments of 
sentences the groat,delight he felt in seeing him, and a 
hospitable inquiry, whether ho felt disposed to take any¬ 
thing ^fter his walk, or would prefer waiting "till dinner- 
time”; which done, he sat down and gazed about him 
y^th a petrified stare as if he had nob the remotest idea 
where he was, which indeed he^ad not. 

All this was most embarrassing to Mr. Pickwick, the 
more especially as Mr. Winkle, senior, evinced palpable 
ai^onishment at the ecoentric—not to say extraordinary 
-behaviour of his two companions. To bring the matter 
to an issue at once, he drew a letter from, his pocket, and 
presenting it to Mr. Winkle, senior, said— 

“This letter, Sir, is from your son. You will see its 
cont^ts that on your favourable and fatherly considera¬ 
tion of it,,.depend his futura happiness and welfare. Will 
yon oblige me by giving it the calmest End coolest perosal, 
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and by discussing the subject afterwards, with me, ir^ the 
tone and spirit in which alone it ought to be discussed ? 
You may judge of the importance your decision is, to your 
son, and his intense aninety upon the subject, by my wait¬ 
ing upon you without any previous warning at so late 
an hour; and/’ added Mr. Pickwick, glancing slightly 
at his two companions, “ and under such •unfavourable 
circumstUnces.** 

With this prelude, Mr. Pickwick placed four closely- 
written sides of extra superfine wire-wove penitence in 
the hands of the astounded Mr, Winkle, senior ; and reseat¬ 
ing himself in his chair, watchai iiis looks and manner, 
anxiously it is true, but with the open front ofc a gentle¬ 
man who feels he has taken no part which he need excuse 
or palliate. 

The old wharfinger turned the letter over; looked at 
the front, back and sides ; made a microscopic examina¬ 
tion of tliG fat little boy*on the ^eal; raised his eyes to 
Mr. Pickwick’s face; and then, seating liimself on the 
high stool and drawing the lamp closer to him, broke the 
wax, unfolded the epistle, and lifting it to the light, pre¬ 
pared to read. 

Just at this moment, Mr. Bob Sawyer, whose wit had 
lain dormant for some minutes, placed his hands upoji • 
his knees and made a face after the portraits of the late 
Mr. Grimaldi, as clown. It so happened that Mr. Winkle, 
senior, instead of being deeply engaged in reading the 
letter, as Mr. Bob Sawyer thought, chanced to be looking 
over the top of it at no less a person than Mr. Bob Sawyer 
himself; and rightly conjecturing that the face ^foresaid 
was made in ridicule and derision of his own pi^raon, he 
fixed his eyes on Bob witli such expressive sternness, that 
the late Mr, Grimaldi’s lineaments gradually resolved 
themselves into a very fine expression of humility and 
confusion. 

“Did you speak, Sir?” inquired Mr. Winkle, senior^ 
after an awful silence. 

“No, Sir,” replied BcA), with no remains of the clown 
about him, save and except the extreme redness of his 
cheeks* 

“You are sure you did not, Sir?” said Mr. Winkle, 
senior. 

“ (Jh, dear! yes, Sir, quite,” replied Bob. 

“I thought you did, Sir,” rejoined the old gentleman, 
with indignant emphasis. “ Perhaps you looked mb me, 
Sir?” , * 

“Oh, no! Sir, n(9b at all,” replied Bob, with extreme 
civility. 
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“ ■ am very glad to hear it, Sir,” said Mr. Winkle, 
senior. Having frowned upon tne abashed Bob with 
great magnificence, the old gentleman again brought the 
letter to the light, and began to read it seriously. 

Mr. Pickwick eyed him intently as he turned from the 
bottom lire of the first page to the top lino of the second, 
and from the bottom of the second to the top of the third, 
and from the bottom of the third to the top of the fourth; 
but not the slightest alteration of countenance afforded 
a clue to the feelings with which he received the announce¬ 
ment of his son’s marriage, which Mr. Pickwick knew 
was in the very first half-dozen lines. 

He read the letter to the last word, folded it again with 
all the carefulness and precision of a man of business; 
and, just, when Mr. Pickwick expected some groat out¬ 
break of feeling, dipped a pen in the inkstand, and said 
as quietly as if he were speaking on the most ordinary 
counting-house topic— , 

“What is Nathaniel’s address, Mr, Pickwick?” 

“The George and Vulture, at present,” replied that 
gentleman. 

“ George und Vulture ? Where is that ? ” 

“ George Yard, Lombard Street.” 

,“In the City?” 

“Yes.” 

The old gentleman methodically indorsed the address 
on the back of the letter; and then placing it in the desk, 
which he locked, said as ho got off the stool and put the 
bunch of keys in his pocket— 

“ I suppose there is nothing else which need detain ua, 
Mr. Piclwick? ” 

“Nothing else, ipy dear Sir!” observed that warm¬ 
hearted person in indignant amazement. “ Nothing else I 
Have' you no opinion to express on this momentous event 
in out young friend’s life; no assurance to convey to him, 
through me, of the continuance of your affection and pro¬ 
tection ; nothing to say which w 411 cheer and sustain him, 
and the anxious girl who looks to him for comfort and 
support? My dear Sir, consider.” 

“ I will consider,” replied the old gentleman. “ I have 
nothing to say just now. I am a man of business, Mr. 
Pickwick; I never commit myself hastijy in any affair, 
and from what 1 see of this, I by no means likd the 
appearance of it. A thousand pounds is not much, Mr. 
Pickv.ick.” 

“You’re very right, S^r,” interposed Ben Allen, just 
awake enough to ^ow that he had spent hia thousand 
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pounds without the smallest difficulty. “You’re# an 
intelligent man ; Bob, life’s a very knowing follow this." 

“ 1 am very happy to ^d that yo^i do me the justice to 
make the admission, Sir,^ said Mr. Winkle, senior, looking 
contemptuously at Ben Allen, who was shaking his head 
profoundly. “ The fact is, Mr, Pickwick, that wli^n I gave 
my son a roving licence for a year or so to see something 
of men ftnd manners (which he has done under your 
auspices), so that he might not enter into life a mere 
boarding-school milk-sop to be gulled by every body, I 
never bargained for this. Ho knows that very well, .so if 
I withdrew my countenance fron» him on this account, he 
has no call to bo surprised. He shall hear from me, Mr. 
Pickwick. Good-night, Sir. Margaret, open the door,’’ 

All this time Bob Sawyer had been nudging Mr. Ben 
Allen to say something on the right side; and Ben ac¬ 
cordingly now burst out, without the slightest preliminary 
notice, into a brief but impassioned piece of eloquence. 

“ Sir," said Mr. Ben Allen, staring at the old gentleman, 
through a pair of very dim and languid eyes, and working 
his right arm vehemently up and down, “ you—you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“ As the lady’s brother, of course, you are an excellent 
judge of the question,” retorted Mr. Winkle, senior 
“Th^r(> riiat’s enough. Pray, say no more, Mr. Pickwick. 
Good-night, gentlemen.” 

With these words the old gentleman took up the candle¬ 
stick, and opening the room door, politely motioned 
towards the passage. 

“You will regret this, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick setting 
his teeth close together to keep down his cholera for he 
felt how important the effort might grove to his young 
friend. 

“ I am at present of a different opinion,” calmly replied 
Mr. Winkle, senior. “ Once again, gentlemen, I wisn you 
a good-night.” 

Mr. Pickwick walked wil^ angry strides into the street. 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, complettely quelled by the decision of the 
old gentleman’s manner, took the same course ; Mr. Ben 
Allen’s hat rolled down the steps immediately afterward^ 
and Mr. Ben Allen’s body followed it directly. The whole 
party went silent.and supperless to bed; and Mr. Piok- 
wick thought, just before he fell asleep, that if he had 
known Mr. Winkle, senior, had been quite so much of a 
man of business, it was extremely probable he nfight 
never have waited upon him, on such an errand. 
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CHAPTER L 

IN WHICH MR. PICKWICK ENCOUNTERS AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE, TO WHICH FORTUNATE CIR¬ 
CUMSTANCE THE READER IS MAINLY INDEBTED 
FOR-MATTER OF THRILLINH INTEREST HEREIN 
SET DOWN, CONCERNING TWO GREAT PUBLIC 
MEN OF MIGHT AND POWER 

rrHE moruing whicli broke upon Mr. Pickwick’s sight at 
X eight o’clock was not at all calculated to elevate his 
spirits, or to lesson the depression which the uulooked-for 
result of this embassy inspired. The sky was dark and 
gloomy, the air damp and raw, the streets wet and sloppy. 
The smoke hung sluggishly al?-3ve the chimney-tops as if 
it lacked the courage to rise, and the ram came slowly 
and doggedly down as if it had not even the spirit to pour. 
A game-cock in the sf^ble yari, deprived of every spark 
of his accustomed animation, balanced himself dismally 
on one leg in a corner: and a donkey, moping with 
drooping head under the narrow roof of an outhouse, 
appeared f'-om his meditative and miserable countenance 
to be contemplating suicide. In the street, umbrellas 
were the only things to be seen, and the clicking of 
pattens and splashing of rain-drops, the only sounds to 
be heard. 

The breakfast was interrupted by very little conversation ; 
even Mr. Hob Sawyer felt the influence of the weather, and 
the previous day’s excitement. In his own most expressive 
language, he was “ floored,” So was Mr. Ben Allen. So 
was Mro Pickwick. 

In protracted expectation of the weather clearing up, 
the last evening paper from Hondon was read and re-read 
with an intensity ot interest only known in cases of extreme 
destAution ; every inch of the carpet was walked over 
^ith similar perseverance, the windows were looked out 
often enough to justify the imposition of an additional 
duty upon thorn, all kinds of topics of conversation wore 
started, and failed ; and at length Mr. Pickwick when 
noon had arrived without a change for the better, rang 
me bell resolutely and ordered out the chaise. 

Although the roads wore miry, and the drizzling rain 
came down harder than it had done yet, and although the 
mud and wet splashed in at the open windows of the 
cancage to such an extent that the discomfort was almost 
aa^great to the pair of insides as to the pair of outsides, 
still there was something in the ^kry motion, and the 
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sense of being up and doing, which was so infinitely 
superior to Ijcing pent in a dull room, looking at the duU 
rain dripping into a du^ street, that they all agreed, on 
starting, that the change was a great improvement, and 
wondered how they could possibly have delayed making 
it as long as they had done. 

When they stopped to change at Coventry, the steam 
ascended from the horses in ifuch clouds as wholly to 
obscure the hostler, whoso voice was however heard to 
declare from the mist, that he expected the first Gold 
Medal from the Humane Society on their next distribu¬ 
tion of rewards, for taking the •postboy’s hat off; the 
water descending from the brim of which, the*invisible 
gentleman declaicd must inevitably have drowned him 
(the postboy), but for his greUt presence of mind in^^earing 
it promptly from his head, and drying the gasping man’s 
countenance with a wisp of straw. 

“ This is pleasant,” said Bob S^iwycr, turning up his 
coat collar, and jmlling the shawl over his mouth to 
concentrate iho fumes of a glass of brandy just swallowed. 

“ Wery,” replied Sam, composedly. 

‘You don’t seem to mind it,” observed Bob. 

‘ Vy, I don’t exactly see no good my mindin’ on it 'ud 
do, Sir,” replied Sam. 

‘ That’s an unanswerable reason, anyhow,” said Bob. 

‘Yes, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Weller. ” Wotover is, is right, 
as the young nobleman svoctly remarked ven they put him 
down in the pension list ’cos his mother’s uncle’s vife's 
grandfather vunco lit the king’s pipe vith a portable tinder 
box.” 

‘‘Not a bad notion that, Sam,” said Mr. Bob Shwyer, 
approvingly. 

‘‘Just wot the young nobleman said ev’ry quarter-day 
arterwards for the rest of his life,” replied Mr. Weller 

‘‘Wos you ever called in,” inquired Sam, glancing at 
the driver, after a short silence, and lowering his voice to 
a mysterious whisper, ‘‘wos*you ever called in, ven you 
wos ’prentice to a sawbonfs, to wisit a postboy? " 

” I don’t remember that I over was,” replied Bob 
Sawyer. 

‘‘ You never see a po.stboy in that ’ere hospital as you 
'loalked (as they sajis o’ the ghosts), did you?” demanded 
Sam. 

‘‘ No,” replied Bob Sawyer. ” I don’t think I ever did.” 

“ Never know’d a churchyard vere there wos a postbd^’li 
tomlistone, or see a dead postboy, did you ? ” inquired Sam, 
pursuing his catechism. 

43 
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•'No,” rejoined Bob, “ I never did,” 

“No,” rejoined Sam, triuinphtt,ntly. “Nor never vill; 
and there’s another thing that do man never see, and that’s 
a dead donkey—no man never seo a dead donkey, *cept 
the gen’rm'n m the black silk smalls as know’d the yonng 
’oonian ^as kept a goat; and that wos a French donkey, 
so wery hkerfy he warn’t vun o’ the reg’lar brood." 

“Well, what has that got to do with the pf'stboys?” 
asked Bob Sawyer. 

“This hero," replied Sam. “ Vithout goin’ so far as to 
as-sert, as .some wery sensible people do, that postboys 
and donkeys is both immortal, wot T say is this; that 
venevor'ohey feels theirsclves gettin’ stiff and past their 
work, they just rides off together, vun postboy to a pair, 
in the usual vay; wot boeonic.s on ’em nobody knows, but 
it’s wery probable as they starts avay to take their pleasure 
in some other vorld, for there ain’t a man alive as ever 
see either a donkey or, a postboy a-takin' his pleasure in 
this I ’’ 

Expatiating upon this learned and remaikable theory, 
and citing many curious statistical and other facts in its 
support, b'ara Weller beguiled the time until they reached 
Dunchurch, where a dry postboy and fresh horses were 
procured; the next stage was Daventry, and the next 
Towcester; and at the end of each stage it rained liarder 
than it had done at tlie beginning. 

“I say,” remonstrated Bob Sawyer, looking in at the 
coach window, as they pulled up before the door of the 
Saracen’s Head, Tow'ester, “this won’t do, you know.” 

“ B1p.s3 me ' " said Mr. Pickwick, just awaking from a 
nap, ‘bl’m afraid you are wet.” 

“ Oh you are, are you ? ” returned Bob. “ Yes, I am, a 
little that way. Ijnconifortably damp, perhaps.” 

Bob did look dampish, inasmuch as the ram wag stream¬ 
ing*'from his neck, elbows, cuffs, skirt.s, and knees; and 
his whole apparel shone so with the wet, that it might 
have been mistaken for a full suit of prepared oilskin. 

“I ain rather wet,” said Bob, giving himself a shake, 
and casting a little hydraulic shower around in so doing, 

, like a Newfoundland dog just emerged from the water. 

“ I think it’s quite impossible to go on to-night,” inter¬ 
posed Ben. 

“ Out of the question, Sir,” remarked Sam Weller, 
coming to assist in the conference; “it’s cruelty to 
animals, Sir, to ask ’em to do it. There’s beds here, Sir,” 
said Sam, addressing his master, “ everything clean and 
comfortable. Wery gj8d little dih'ner, Sir, they can get> 
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roady in half-an-hour—pyr of fowls, Sir, and a woal cutlet; 
French beans, ’tatnrs, tart., and tidiness. You’d better 
stop vore you are. Sir, ^f I might recommend. Take 
adwico, Sir, as the doctor said.” 

The host of the Saracen’s Hoad opportunely appeared 
at tins moment, to confirm Mr Weller’s statement^clative 
to t.ho accommodations of tbe establishment,^nd to back 
his entreiftics with a variety of dismal conjectures regard¬ 
ing the state of the reads, the doubt of fresh horses being 
to bo had at the next stage, the dead certainty of its rain¬ 
ing all night, the cimany mortal certainty of its clearing 
up in the morning, and other topics of inducement 
familiar to innkeepers. 

“ Well,” said Mr. T'lckwick, “but T must send a letter 
to Tjondon by some conve>%nce, so that it may de¬ 
livered the very first thing in the morning, or I must go 
forward at all hazards.” 

The landlord smiled his delighl. Nothing could be 
easier than for the gentleman to enclose a letter in a 
sheet of lirown paper and send it on either by the mail or 
the night coach from Birmingham. If the gentleman 
was particularly anxious to have it left as soon as possible, 
he might write out side, ‘‘To bo delivered immediately,” 
which was sure to be attended to; or ‘‘pay the bearor 
half-a-erown extra for instant delivery,” which was surer 
still. 

•' Very well,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ then wo will stop 
hero.” 

“ Lights in the Sun, John ; make up the fire—the gentle¬ 
men are wot,” eried the landlord. ‘‘This way, ^ntle- 
men ; don’t trouble yourselves about the postboy now, 
Sir. I’ll send him to you when you ring for him, Sir. 
Now, John, the candles,” 

The candles were brought, the fire was stirred up, a<id 
a fresh log of wood thrown on. In ten minutes’ time a 
waiter was laying the cloth for dinner, the curtains wore 
drawn, the nro was blazing brightly, and everything 
looked (as everything alw/lys docs in all decent English 
inns) as if the travellers had been expected and their 
comforts prepared, for days beforehand. 

Mr. Pickwick sat down at a side table and hastily 
indited a note to M». Winkle, merely informing him that 
he was detained by stress of weather, but would certainly 
be in London next day : until when ho deferred any further 
account of his proceedings. This note was hastily maaei 
up ii^o a parcel and ^owatched to t^e bar per Mr. Sdmuel 
Weller. 
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ijam left it with tho landlady,.and was returninpf to pull 
his master’s boots off, after drving himself by tho kitchen 
fire, when, glancing casually thfuigh a half-opened door, 
he was arrested by the sight of a gentleman with a sandy 
head wjio had a largo bundle of newspapers lying on tho 
table befor^him, and was perusing the leading article of 
one with a settled sneer which curled up his nose and all 
his other features into a majestic expression of haughty 
contempt. 

“ Hallo ! ” said Sam, “ T ought to know that ’ore head 
and them features; t];ic eye-glass, too, and tho broad- 
brimmed tile ! Eatansvill to vit, or T’m a Roman.” 

Sam was taken with a troublesome cough at once, for 
the purpose of attracting the gentleman’s attention ; and 
the gfmtleman starting at the sound, raised his head 
and his eve-glass, and disclo.scd to view tho profound 
and thoughtful features of Mr. Pott, of tho Eatanswill 
Gazette. ' 

‘‘Bcggin’ your pardon. Sir,” said Sam, advancing with 
a bow, ‘‘my master’s here, Mr. Pott.” 

‘‘ Huslj. hush ! ” cried Pott, drawing Sam into tho room, 
and closing the door, with a countenance of mysterious 
dread and apprehension. 

” Wot’s the matter. Sir?” inquired Sam, looking 
vacantly about him. 

‘‘ Not a whisper of my name,” replied Pott—‘‘ this is a 
buff neighbourhood. If the excited and irritable populace 
knew I was hero, T should be torn to pieces.” 

“No; vould you. Sir’” inquired Sam. 

“I^should bo the victim of their fury,” replied Pott. 
“Now, young man, what of your master‘d” 

“ He’s a-stopp^n’ hero to-night on his vay to town, vith 
a couple of friends,” replied Sam. 

.“‘Is Mr Winkle one of them?” inquired Pott, with a 
Blight frown. 

“No, Sir; Mr. Vinklo stops at homo now,” rejoined 
Sam. “ He’s married.” s 

“ Married * ” exclaimed Pott, with frightful vehemence. 
He stopped, smiled darkly, and added, in a low, vindictive 
tone, “ It serves him right 1 ” 

Having given vent to this cruel ebullition of deadly 
malice and cold blooded triumph avet a fallen enemy, Mr. 
Pott inquired whether Mr. Pickwick’s friends were “ blue " ; 
receiving a most satisfactory answer in the affirmative 
‘from Sam, who knew as much about the matter as Pott 
himself, he consente^lto aocompa«iy him to Mr. Pickwick’s 
room, where a hearty welcome awaited him, and an agree' 
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ment to club their dinners together was at once made And 
ratified. 

“And how are matto^ going on in Eatanswill?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Pickwick, when Pott had taken a scat near 
the lire, and the whole party had got their wet boots 
off, and dry slippers on. “ Is the Independent still in 
being?” 

“The Itidopondent, Sir,” replied Pott, “is still dragging 
on a wretciicd and hugering career, abhorred and despised 
by even the few who ate cognisant of its miserable and 
disgraceful existence , stifled by the very filth it so pro¬ 
fusely scatters ; lendered deaf and*bUud by the exlialations 
of its own slime, the obscene journal, happily unconscious 
of its degraded state, is rapidly sinking beneath that 
treacherous mud wlncli, wlule it seems to give it#a firm 
standing with the low and debased classes of society, 13, 
nevertheless, rising above its detested head, and will 
speedily engulf it for ever. 

Having delivered this manifesto (which formed a portion 
of his last week’s leader) with vchtMiiout articulation, the 
editor paused to take breath, and looked majestically at 
Bob Sawyer. 

“ You are a young man, Sir,” said Pott. 

Mr. iiob Sawyer nodded. 

“ So are you, Sir,” said Pott, addressing Mr. Ben Allen. 

Ben admitted the soft impeachment. 

“ And are both deeply imbued with timse bine priucipioa, 
which so long as 1 live, i have pledged myself bo the 
people of these kingdoms to support and to maintain ? ” 
suggested Pott. 

“ Why, 1 don’t exactly know about that,” replied Bob 
Sawyer. “ I am-” 

“Not buff, Mr. Pickwick,” interrupted Pott, drawing 
back his chair, “ your friend is not buff, Sir? ” 

“ No, no,” rejoined Bob, ‘ ‘ I’m a kind of plaid at present; 
a compound of all sorts of colours.” 

“ A waverer,” said Pott, solemnly, “ a waverer. I should 
like to show you a senes ftf eight articles. Sir, that have 
appeared in the Eatanswill Ga/ettc. 1 think I may 
venture to say that you would not bo long in establishing 
your opinions on a firm and solid basis, Sir.” 

“ I dare say 1 sli^vuld turn very blue, long before I got 
to the end of them,” responded Bob. 

Mr. Pott looked dubiously at Bob Sawyer for some 
seconds, and, turning to Mr. Pickwick, said— 

“^ou have seen the literary articles which ha¥e ap¬ 
peared at intervals in tue EatauswiIl*Xjlaiiiotte in the course 
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of‘the last three months, and )vhich have excited such 
general—I may say such universal attention and admira¬ 
tion?” 

” Why,” replied Rlr. Pickwick, slightly embarrassed by 
the question, the fact is, I have been so much engaged 
in otho^ wavs, that I really have not had an opportunity 
of porusing'them.” 

” You should do so. Sir,” said Pott, with' a severe 
countenance. 

“I will,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

”They appeared in the form of a copious review of a 
work on,Chinese metaphysics. Sir,” said Pott. 

“Oh,’’ observed Mr. Pickwick—“from your pen, I 
hope ?’ ’ 

“ From the pen of my critic. Sir,” rejoined Pott with 
dignity. 

“ An abstruse subject, 1 should conceive,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. ' 

“ Very, Sir,” responded Pott, looking intensely sago. 
“ Ho cramtiud for it, to use a technical but e\'pre.s.sivo 
term; h(^ read up for the subject, at my desire, in the 
KyicyclupLcdia li> itaiimca.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Mr. Pickwick ; ” I was not aware that 
■ that valuable work contained any information respecting 
Chinese metaphysics.” 

“He read. Sir,” rejoined Pott, laying his hand on Mr. 
Pickwick’s knee, and looking round with a smile of in¬ 
tellectual superiority, “ he road for mutaphysics under 
the letter M, and for China under the letter C; and com¬ 
bined'ms information. Sir! ” 

Mr. Volt's features assumed so much additional grandeur 
at the recollection of the power and research displayed in 
the learned effusions in ipiestion, that some minutes 
el»psed before Mr. Pickwick felt emboldened to renew the 
conversation ; at length, as the Fditor’s countenance grad¬ 
ually relapsed into its customary expression of moral 
supremacy, he ventured ta presume the discourse by 
asking— 

“ Is it fair to inquire what groat object has brought you 
* BO far from home ? ” 

“That object which actuates and animates me in all 
my gigantic labours. Sir,” replied Pott, with a calm smile 
—“ my country’s good.” 

“ I supposed it was some public mission,” observed Mr. 
lE^iclc Wick 

“ Ybs, Sir,” rosuipcd Pott, “ is." Here, beuxiing 
towards Mr. Pickwick, he whispered, in a deep, hollow 
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voice, “A buff ball, Si);, will take place in Birmingham 
to-morrow evening.” 

“ God bless me I ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“Yes, Sir, and supper,” added Pott. 

“ You don’t say so 1 ” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick. 

Putt nodded portentously. 

Now, alLhougli Mr, Pickwick feigned to st&nd aghast at 
this disflosure, ho was so little versed in local politics 
that he was unable to form an adequate comprehension o£ 
the importance of the dire conspiracy it referred to ; ob¬ 
serving which, Mr, Pott, drawing forth the last number 
of the Eatanswill Gazette, and referring to the same, 
delivered himself of the following paragraph ;— 

“ Holk-and-€ounku Buffeuy 

“ A reptile contemporary has recently sweltered forth 
his black venom m the vam and hopeless attempt of sully¬ 
ing the fair name of our (fisLingui.'flied and excellent repre¬ 
sentative, the Honourable Mr. Slumkey that Slumkey 
whom we, long before ho gained his present noble and 
exalted position, predicted would one day be, as he now is, 
at once his country’s brightest honour, and her proudest 
boast: alike her bold defender and her honest pride—our 
reptile contemporary, we say, has made himself merry at tli€ 
expense of a superbly embossed plated coal-scuttle, which 
has been presented to that glorious man by his enraptured 
constituents, and towards the purchase of which,the name¬ 
less wretch insinuates, the Honourable Mr. Slumkey him¬ 
self contributed, through acontideutial friend of his butler’s, 
more than threo-fourths of the whole sum subscribed. 
Why, does not the crawling creature see that evdh if this 
bo the fact, tlie Honourable Mr. Sluirjcey only appears in 
a still more amiable and radiant light than before, if that 
bo possible? Does not even his obtuseness perceive that 
this amiable and touching desire to carry out the wishes 
of the constituent body must for ever endear him to the 
hearts and souls of such o4 his fellow-townsmen as are not 
worse than swmo ; or, in other words, who are not as 
debased as our contemporary himself ? But such is the 
wretched trickery of liole-and-corner Buffery I These are 
not its only artifices. Treason is abroad. We boldly state, 
now that wo aro*goaded to the disclosure, and we throw 
ourselves on the country and its constables for protection: 
—we boldly state that secret preparations are at this 
moment in progress for a Bull ball, which is to be hfld in 
acBuff town, m the ^ry heart angl centre of a BuS popula¬ 
tion; which ia to be conducted By a Buff master of the 
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cereoaonies; which is to be attended by four ultra Buff 
members of parliament, and the admission to which is to 
be by Buff tickets I Does our fiendjsh contemporary wince ? 
Let him writhe in impotent malice as we pen the words, 
Wk will be there.” 

“There., Sir,” said Pott, folding up the paper quite ex¬ 
hausted, “ thut is the state of the case.” 

The landlord and waiter entering at the inom'cnt with 
dinner, caused Mr. Pott to lay his finger on his hps in 
token that he considered his hie in Mr. Pickwick’s hands, 
and depended on his secrecy. Messrs. Bob Saw}<cr and 
Benjamin Allen, who had irreverently fallen asleep during 
the readiilg of the quotation from the blatanswill (ia/.ette 
and the discussion which followed it. were roused by the 
mere whispering of the tahsVnanic woid “Dinner” in 
their ears; and to dinner they went with good digestion 
waiting on appetite, and health on both, and a waiter 
upon all throe. > 

In the course of the dinner and the sitting wliicli suc¬ 
ceeded it, Mr. Pott descending for a few momenta to 
domestic topics, informed Mr. Pickwick that the air of 
Eatanswill' not agreeing with his lady, she was then en¬ 
gaged in making a tour of different fashionable watoring- 
'places with a view to the recovery of her wonted health 
and spirits; this was a delicate veiling of the fact that 
Mrs. Pott, acting upon her often repeated threat of se¬ 
paration, had, in virtue of an arrangement negotiated by 
her brother, the Lieutenant, and concluded by Mr. Pott, 
permanently retired with the faithful body-guard upon 
one moiety or half-part of the annual income and profits 
arising irom the editorship and sale of the Eatanswill 
Gazette. ^ 

While the great Mr. Pott was dwelling upon this and 
sothef matters, enlivening the conversation from time to 
time with various extracts from his own lucubrations, a 
stern stranger, calling from the window of a stage-coach, 
outward bound, which halted p,t tlio inn to deliver pack¬ 
ages, requested to know whether^^if he stopped short on his 
journey and remained there for the night he could be 
fiirnished with the necessary accommodation of a bed 
and bedstead. 

“ Certainly, Sir,” replied the landlord* 

“ I can, can I ? ” inquired the stranger, who seemed 
habitually suspicious in look and manner. 

V Wo doubt of it. Sir,” replied the landlord. 

“ Good,” said the stre^ger. “ Co^hman, I get do^n 
here. Guard, my carp(t-bag.” 
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Bidding the other passengers good-night in a gather 
snappish manner, fclfe stranger alighted. He was a 
shortish gentleman, with very stiff black hair, cut in 
the porcupine or blaclfing-brusli style, and standing stiff 
and straight all over his head; his asj^cct was pompous 
and threatening ; his manner was peremptory', his eyes 
sharp and restless; and his whole bearing bespoke a 
feoling«of great confidence in himself, and a conscious¬ 
ness of immeasurable suporiorUy over all other people. 

This gentleman was shown into the room originally 
assigned to the patriotic Mr. Pott; and the waiter re¬ 
marked, in dumb astonishmtnt at the singular coin¬ 
cidence, that he had no sooner lighted the candles than 
the gertleman, diving into his liat, drew forth a news¬ 
paper, and began to r#ad it with the very ^amo ex¬ 
pression of indignant scorn which upon the majostio 
features of J^ott had paralysed his energies an hour bo- 
furo. The man ubserfed too, ^that whereas Mr. Pott’s 
scorn had been roused by a newspaper headed theEatans- 
will ludepeudont, this gentleman’s withering contempt 
was awakened by a newspaper entitled The Eatauawill 
Gazette. 

“ Send the landlord,” said the stranger. 

“Yes. Sir,” rejoined the waiter. 

The landlord was sent, and came. 

“ Arc you the landlord ? ” inquired the gentleman. 

“ I am, Sir,” replied the landlord. 

“ Do you know ino?” demanded the gentleman. 

“ I have not that pleasure, Sir,” rejoined the landlord, 

“ My name is Slurk,” said the gcutloinan. 

The landlord slightly mclinod his head. 

“Slurk, Sir,” repeated the gentleman, haughtily. “Do 
you know me now, man ?” 

The landlord scratched his head, looked at the ceiling, 
and at the stranger, and smiled feebly. 

“ Do you know me, man ? ” inquired the stranger, 
angrily. 

The landlord made »Btrong effort, and at length replied, 
“ Well, Sir, 1 do ywt know you.” 

Good God ! ” said the stranger, dashing his clencjjed 
fist upon the table. “ And this is popularity ! ” 

The landlord^took a step or two towards the door, and 
the stranger fixing his eyes upon him, resumed. 

“This,” said the stranger, “this is gratitude for years 
of labour and study in behalf of the masses. I aligiit wet 
and weary; no enthusiastic crowds press forward to ^eet 
fheir champion, th^church-beli^<tre silent; the very name 
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elicits no responsive feeling in their torpid bosoms. It is 
enough,” said the agitated Mr. Slurk, pacing to and fro, 

“ to curdle the ink in one's pen, aud^iuduce one to abandon 
their cause for ever.” 

” Did you say brandy and water, Sir?” said the land¬ 
lord, venturing a hint. 

“Hum,” said Mr. Slnrk, turning fiercely upon him. 
“Ha\o you got a lire anywhere?” • 

‘‘ We can light one directly, Sir,” said the landlord. 

” Which will throw out no heat till it is bedtime,” 
interrupted Mr. Sluik. ‘‘Is there anybody in the kitchen?” 

Not a soul. There was if beaiititul fire. Everybody had 
gone, and tfnc door was closed for the night. 

‘‘I will drink my rum and water,” .said Mr. Slurk, “by 
the kitcl^en tire.” So, gathering up his hat and news¬ 
paper, he stalked solemnly behind the landlord to that 
humble apartment, and throwing himself on a settle by 
the fireside, resumed his |•■ouulenttUce of scorn, and began 
to read and drink in .'.ilent dignity. 

Now some demon of discord. Hying over the Saracen’s 
Head at that moment, on casting down his eyes in mere 
idle curiosit), happened to behold Slurk cstablislicd com¬ 
fortably by the kitchen fire, and Pott slightly elevated with 
*|y»^ne in another room, upon which the malicious demon 
darting down into the last-montioned apartment with in¬ 
conceivable rapidity, passed at once into the liead of Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, and proinjited him for his (the demon’s) own 
evil purposes to speak as follows. 

” 1 say, we’ve let the fire out. It’s uncommonly cold 
after the rain, isn’t it?” 

“It really is,” replied Mr. Pickwick, shivering. 

“ It wouldn’t be ^ bad notion to have a cigar by the 
kitchen fire, would it'^” said Bob Sawyer, still prompted 
by th^ demon aforesaid, 

“It would be particularly comfortable, 7 think,” replied 
Mr. Pickwick. “ Mr. Pott, what do you say ?” 

Mr. Pott yielded a ready assev.t; and all four travellers, 
each with hia glass in his hand, af once betook themselves 
to the kitchen, with Sam Weller heading the procession 
tch-ahow them the way. 

The stranger was still reading; he looked up and 
started. Mr. Pott started. . 

“ What's the matter?” whispered Mr. Pickwick, 

“That reptile I ” replied Pott. 

“,What reptile ? ” said Mr. Pickwick, looking about 
him for ^ear he should ^ead on so^e overgrown bla(;k 
beetle, or dropsical spidAr. 
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“That reptile.” wlysperod Pott, catching Mr. Puikwick 
by the arm, and pointing towards the stranger, “That 
reptile—Shirk, of thr^Independent I ” 

“ Perhaps we had better retire,” whispered Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

“ Never, Sir,” rejoined Pott,—pot-valiant a double 
sense—“ never ” With these words, Mr. Pott took up 
his position on an opposite settle, and selecting one from 
a little bundle of newspapers, began to read against his 


enemy. 

Mr. Pott, of course, read the Independent, and Mr. 
Shirk, of course, read the Cla/etto , and each gentleman 
audibly expre-^sed liis contempt of the other’s compositions 
by hitucr laughs and sarcastic sniffs, whence they pro¬ 
ceeded to moie open expressions of opinioji, such as 
“absurd,” —- “ wretched,”— “atrocity,”— “humbug,”— 


“ knavery,”—“dirt,”—“ filth,”—“ slime,”—“ ditch water,' 


and other critical rom^irks of tiie like natuio. 


I^otli Mr. \ioh Sawyer and Mr, Bon Allen had beheld 
theso symptoms of nvaliy and hatred with a degree of 
delight which impaitod great additional relish to tho 
cigars at which they wore puffing most vigorously. The 
moment they began to dag the mischievous Mr. Bob 
Sawyer, addressing Slurk with great politeness, said—. 

“ Will you allow me to look at year paper, Sir, when 
you have quite done with it ? ” 

“ Vou will find very little to repay you for your trouble 
in this contompiihie thing. Sir,” replied Slurk, bestowing 
a Satanic frown on I’ott. 


“ You shall have tins presently,” said Pott«looking up, 
pale with rage, aud quivering in his speech frefm tho same 
cause. “ Ha ! ha 1 you will bo aii^uscd with this fellow’s 
audacity.” 

Ternho emphasis was laid upon “ thing ” and “fellow ” ; 
and the faces of both editors began to glow with de¬ 
fiance. 


“ The ribaldry of fjiis miserable man is despicably 
disgusting,” said Poll, protending to address Bob Sawyer, 
and scowling upon Slurk. 

Here Mr. Shirk laughed very heartily, and folding the 
paper so as to got at a fresh column conveniently, said, 
that tho blockhead really amused him. 

“ What an impudent blunderer this fellow is,” said Pott, 
turning from pink to crimson. 

“Did you ever read any of this mau’s foolef^ Sir?” 
. inquired Slurk, (d Bob Sawyer. 

“ Never,” replied Bob; ” is ft very bad ? ” 
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“ 01:^^ shocking I shocking I ” rejoined Slurk. 

“ Really, dear mo, this is too atrocious I " exclaimed 
Pott, at this juncture ; still feigning^to bo absorbed in his 
reading. 

“ If you can wade through a few sentences of malice, 
meanness, falsehood, perjury, treachery, and cant,” said 
Slurk, handing the paper to Bob, “you will, perhaps, be 
somewhat repaid by a laugh at the style of this ungram¬ 
matical twaddler.” 

“ What's that you said, Sir? ” inquired Pott, looking up, 
trembling all over with passion. 

” What’s that to you, Sir ? ” replied Slurk. 

“ Ungrammatical twaddler, was it, Sir ? ” said Pott. 

“ Yes, Sir, it was,” replied Slurk; “ and blue bore. Sir, 
if you like that better ; ha I ha I ” 

Mr. Pott retorted not a word to this jocose insult, but 
deliberately folding up his copy of the Independent, 
flattened it carefully down, crushej it beneath his boot, 
spat upon it with great ceremony, and flung it into the 
fire. 

“ There, Sir,” said Pott, retreating from the stove, " and 
that’s the way I would serve the viper who produces it, 
if I were not, fortunately for him, restrained by the laws 
O'f.’jiy country.” 

“ Serve him so. Sir ! ” cried Slurk, starting up: “ those 
laws shall never be appealed to by him. Sir, in such a case. 
Servo him so, Sir I ” 

“Hear! hear'” said Bob Sawyer. 

“ Nothing can be fairer,” observed Mr. Ben Allen. 

” Serve ^im so, Sir 1 ” reiterated Slurk, in a loud voice. 

Mr. Pott,dartcd a look of contempt, which might have 
withered an anchor. 

“ Serve him so. Sir reiterated Slurk, in a louder voice 
th^an before. 

“ I will not. Sir,” rejoined Pott. 

“Oh, you won’t 1 won’t you. Sir?” said Mr. Slurk, in 
a taunting manner, “you hear this, gentlemen I Ho 
won’t; not that he’s afraid ; oh no*l ho Hal ha I ” 

“I consider you. Sir,” said Mr. Pott, moved by this 
^arci^sm, “ I consider you a viper. I look upon you, 
Sir, as a man who has placed himself beyond the pale of 
society, by hi3 most audacious, disgraceful, apd abominable 
public conduct. I view you. Sir, personally, or politically, 
in no other light but as a most unparalleled and unmiti¬ 
gated viper.” 

The'indignant Indejpeudent did not wait to hear the end 
of this peiBonaJ denunciation; for, catching up hie caipei 
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bag which was well stuffed with movables, he s^ung it 
in the air as Pott tuAed away, and letting it fall with a 
circular sweep on his head fust at that particular angle of 
tbo bag where a good thick hair-brush happened to bo 
packed, caused a sharp craslj to be heard throughout the 
kitchen, and brought him at once to the grou^id. 

“ Gentlemen,” cried Mr. Pickwick, as*Pott started up 
and Seized the fire-shovel, “gentlemen, consider for 
Heaven’s sake—help—Sam—here—pray, gentlemen—in¬ 
terfere, somebody.” 

Uttering these incoherent exclamations, Mr. Pickwick 
rushed between* the infuriated combatants just in time to 
receive the carpet-bag on one side of his bodj* and the fire- 
shovel on the other; whether the representatives of the 
public feeling of Eatai^will were blinded by animosity, 
or, being both acute rcasoners, saw the advantage of 
having a third party between them to bear all the blows, 
certain it is that the'^paid ni^t the slightest attention to 
Mr. Pickwick, but defying each other with great spirit, 
plied the carpet-bag and the fire-shovel most fearlessly. 
Mr. Pickwick would iinquestionablv have suffered severely 
from his humane interference, if Mr. Wellor, attracted by 
his master’s cries, had not rushed in at the moment and, 
snatching up a meal-sack, effectually stopped the coij^ict 
by drawing it over the head and shoulders of the m.ghty 
Pott, and clasping him tight round the elbows. 

“ Take avav that ’ere bag from t’other madman,” said 
Sam to Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer, who had done nothing 
but dodge round the group, each with a tortoise-shell 
lancet in his hand, ready to bleed the first nmn stunned. 
“Give it up, you wretched little creetur, or i’ll smother 
you in it.” ^ 

Awed by these threats, and quite out of breath, the 
Independent suffered himself to be disarmed; and Mr. 
Weller, removing the extinguisher from Pott, set'him free 
with a caution. 

“ You take yourselvqfi off to bed quietly,” said Sam, “ or 
I’ll put you both in»it, and let you fight it out vith the 
mouth tied, as I vould a dozen sich, if they played these 
games. And you have the goodness to come thij^ here 
vay. Sir, if you please.” 

Thus addrossing liis master, Sam took him by the arm 
and led him off, while the rival editors wore severally 
removed to their beds by the landlord, under the inspection 
of Mr. Bob Sawyer an^ Mr. Benjamin Allen; Iv^athing, 
as they went aw^y, many sanguinary throaty and making 
vague appointments for mortal combat next day. When 
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they came to think it over, however, it occurred to them 
that they could do it much better in»print, so they recom¬ 
menced deadly hostilities without delay ; and all Eatans- 
will rung with tlioir boldness—on pi/pcr. 

They had taken themselves o(T in separate coaches, 
early next morning, beforO the other travellers were 
stirring; aifd the weather having now cleared up, the 
chaise companions once more turned their fa(»i9 to 
London. 


CHAPTER LI 

4 

INVOLVlN(i»A SKRIOUS CHANCK IN THE WELLER 
FAMILY, AND THE UNTIMELY DOWNFAl.L OF 
THE RED-NO.SED MR. .STlCOINS 

f 

/ lONSIDBRING it a matter of delicacy to abstain from 
Ij introducing cither Bob SawyQp or Ben Allen to the 
young couple, until they 'were fullv prepared to expect 
them ; and wishing to spare Arabella’s feelings as much 
as possible. Mr. Pickwick jiroposcd that ho and Sam 
should alight in the neighbfuuhood of the George and 
Vulture, and *that the two young men .should for the 
present take up their quarters elsewhere; to this they 
v^' readily agreed, and the proposition was accordingly 
acted upon. Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. T^ob Sawyer betaking 
themselves to a sequestered pot-shop on the remotest 
confines of the Borough, behind the bar-door of which 
their names had in other days very often appeared, at 
the head of long and complex calculations worked in 
white chalk?' 

“ Dear me, Mr. Weller,” said the pretty housemaid, 
meeting Sam at the door. 

Dear me I vish it wos, my dear,” replied Sam, dropping 
behind, /o let his master get out of hearing. “ Wot a 
sweet lookin’ creetur you are, Mary ! ” 

“Lor’, Mr. Weller, what nonsense you do talk .'"said 
Mary. “Oh! don't, Mr. Weller.” ' , 

“ Don’t what, my dear’ ” said Sam. 

,“Why, that,” replied the pretty housemaid. “Lor*, 
'lo get along with you.” Thus admonishing him, the 
pretty housemaid smilingly pushed Sam against the wall, 
declaring that ho had tumbled her cap, and put her hair 
quite out of curl. 

“ And prevented what I was going to say, besides,” 
added TIary, “ There’s a letter been waiting hero for you 
four days; you hadn’t been; 5 fcne away balf-an-hour v^nen 
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it camo: and moro than that, it*3 got, immediate, on the 
outside.” 

“ Vero is it, iny lovn'^ ” inquired Sam. 

“ I took care of it %)r you, or T dare say it would have 
been lost long before this,” replied Mary. “There, take 
it; it*s more than you deseive.” 

With those wolds, after many pretty little^coquettish 
doubts and feais, and wislu^s that she iTiight not have 
lost it, Mai> produced the letter from bohiiul the nicest 
little muslin tucker possible, and handed it to Sam, who 
thonnipon kissed it with much gallantry and devotion. 

“ My goodnes'^mo ! ” said ly^ary, adjusting the tucker, 
and feigning unconsciousness, “you seem to have grown 
very fond of it all at once.” 

To this Mr. Weller only replied by a wink, the intense 
meaning of which no dcs?i iption could convoy tl»o faintest 
idea : and. Slotting himself down besuh* Mary on a window- 
seat, opened the letter and glanced at the contents. 

“ Hallo ' ” ('xc'launea Saiii, “•vvot’s all this ? ” 

“Nothing the matter, I hope?” said Mary, peeping 
over his shoulder. 

“ Hless them eyes o’ yourn,” said Sam, looking up. 

“ Never mind my eves; you had much better read your 
letter,” said the pretty housemaid, and as she said this, 
she made tlie eyes twinkle with such slyness and beewijy 
that they were perfectly irresistible. 

Sam refreshed hunsolf with a kiss, and read as follows ;— 

“ ^fark^s (rran 

By doikcn 

“ My dear Sammlo, 

“ I am wory sorry to have the plessfiro of bein 
a Boar of ill nows your ^lothor in Itycv cort cold consekons 
of imprudently scttin too long on the damp grass in the 
rain a hearin of a shepherd who warnt able to J^ave off 
till late at night owen to his havm vound his-self up vith 
brandy and vatcr and not being able to stop his-self till he 
got a little sober which k)ok a many hours to do the doctor 
says that if she’d svallo’d varm brandy and vater arter- 
vards insted of aforo she mightn’t have been no viis her 
veels wos immedetly greased and evorythink done to set i 
her a goin as could bo inwonted your farther had hopes 
as she vould h^ve vorked round as usual but just as she 
was a turneii the corner my boy she took the wrong road 
and vent down hill vith a wolocity you never see and 
notvithstandin that the drag was put on drectlf" by the 
•medikel man it \wrat of no at all for she pai^the last 
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pike at tventy minutes afore six o’clock yesterday evenin 
havin done the jouney wory much Tinder the reglar time 
vich praps was partly owcn to her haven taken in wory 
little luggage by the vay your father says tliat if you viil 
come and see me .Sammy hevill take it as a wery great 
favor for T am wery lonely Samivel. N. B. ho vill have 
it spelt that vay vich I say ant right and as there is sich 
a many things to settle ho is sure your guvnor won’i*objGct 
of course he vill not Sammy for I knows him better so he 
sends his dooty m vhich I join and am Samivol mfornally 
yours 


“Tony VEnnKR.” 

“ Wot a ’.ncomprchensiblc letter,’’ said .Sam; “ who’s 
to know wot it means, vith all this he-ing and I-ing I It 
ain’t my father's writin’ ’cept this here signater in print 
letters; tnat’s his.” 

“ Perhaps he got somebody to write it for him, and 
signed it himself afterwards,” said the pretty housemaid. 

“Stop a minit,” replied Sam, running over the letter 
again, and pausing hero and there to reflect as he did so. 
“You’ve hit it. The gen’l’m’n as wrote it, wos a-tollin’ 
all about the. misfortun’ in a proper vay, and then my 
father comes a-lookin’ over him, and complicates the 
w.hole concern by puttin’ his oar in. That’s just the wery 
sort o’ thing he’d do. You’re right, Mary, my dear.” 

Having satisfied himself on this point, Sam read the 
letter all over, once more, and, appearing to form a clear 
notion of its contents for the first time, ejaculated 
thoughtfully, as ho folded it up:— 

“ And so the poor creature’s dead I I’m sorry for it. 
She warn’t a bad-disposed ’oomau if them shepherds had 
let her alone. I’m wery sorry for it.” 

Mr. Weller uttered'chese words in so serious a manner, 


thaij the pretty housemaid cast down her eyes and looked 


very grave. 

““Hows’ever,” said Sam, putting the letter in his pocket, 
with a gentle sigh, “ it wos to be—and wos, as the old lady 
said after she’d married the footmar, can’t bo helped now, 
can it, Mary ? ” 

*' Mary shook her head, and sighed too. 

“ 1 must apply to the hemperor for leave of absence," 
said Sam. 

Mary sighed again,—the letter was so very affecting. 

“ Good-bye! ’’ said Sam. 

“ Goc(i-bye,’’ rejoined the pretty housemaid, turning 
her h^aij away. 

• “Well, shake hands, wou^tyou ?’’ safd Sam. 
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The pretty housemaid put out a hand which, although 
it was a housemaid’s, wfis a very small one, and rose to go. 

“ I shan’t be wery loi^ avay,” said Sam. 

“ Yoii’ie always awa^’ said Mary, giving her head the 
slightest possible toss in the air. “ You no sooner come, 
Mr.Weller, than you go again.^ 

Mr. Weller drew the household beauty qjoser to him, 
and entered upon a whispering conversation, which had 
not proceeded far when she turned her face round and 
condescended to look at him again. When they parted 
it was somehow or other indispensably necessary for her 
to go to her room and arrange the cap and curls before 
she could think of presenting lieisolf to her* mistress; 
which preparatory ceremony she went off to perform, 
bestowing many nods a»d smiles on Sam over the 
hamsters as she tripped up stairs. 

“ 1 shan’t bo avay more than a day—or two. Sir, at 
farthest,” said Sam, whan ho ha^^ communicated to Mr. 
Pickwick the intelligence of his father’s loss. 

“ As long as may be necessary, Sam,” replied Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. “You have my full permission to remain." 

Sam bowed. 

“ You will tell your father, Sam, that if I can be of any 
assistance to him in his present situation, I shall be mog^ 
willing and ready to lend him any aid in my power,” said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

"Thankee, Sir,” rejoined Sam. " I’ll mention it, Sir." 

And with some expressions of mutual good-will and 
interest, master and man separated. 

It was just seven o’clock when Samuel Weller,flighting 
from the box of a stage coach which passed through Dork¬ 
ing, stood within a few hundred yards of the Marquis of 
Granby. It was a cold, dull evening ; the little street 
looked dreary and dismal, and the mahogany countenance 
of the noble and gallant Marquis seemed to wear a^nore 
sad and melancholy expression than it was wont to do, as 
it swung to and fro, creaking mournfully in the wind. 
The blinds were pulled* aowii, and the shutters partly 
closed ; of the knot of loungers that usually collected about 
the door, not one was to be seen ; the place was silent agd 
desolate. 

Seeing nobody of whom he could ask any preliminiury 
questions, Sam walked softly in, and glancing round, he 
quickly recognised his parent in the distance. 

The widower was seated at a small round table Ib ,the 
little room behind the bar, smoldng a pipe, witl^his eyee 
iiltently fixed upon \he fire. funeral had evidently 

44 
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taken place that day, for attached to his hat which he 
still' retained on his head, was»-a hat-band measuring 
about a yard and a half in length, which hung over the 
top rail of the chair and streamed*negligently down, Mr. 
Weller was in a very abstracted and contemplative mood, 
for notwithstanding that Sam called him by name several 
times he stilj continued to smoko with the same fixed 
and quiet countenance, and was only roused uUimately 
by his son’s placing the palm of his hand on his shoulder. 

“Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, “ you’re velcome.” 

“I’ve been a-callin’ to you half-a-dozen times,” said 
Sam, hanging his hat or a peg, “ but you didn’t hear 
me.” . 

“No, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, again looking 
thoughtfully at the fire. “ I wps in a referee, Sammy.” 

“Wolf about?” inquired Sam, drawing his chair up to 
the fire. 

“In a referee, Sammy,” replied the elder Mr. Weller 
“regardin’ her, Samivol.” Here Mr. Weller jerked his 
head in the direction of Dorking churchyard, in mute 
explanation that his words referred to the late Mrs. 
Weller. , 

“I woa a-thinkin’, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, eyeing 
his son with great earnestness, over his pipe, as if to assure 
him that however extraordinary and incredible the de¬ 
claration might appear, it was nevertheless calmly and 
deliberately uttered, “ I wos a-thiukin’, Sammy, that 
upon the whole I woa wery sorry she was gone,” 

"Veil, and so you ought to be,” replied Sam. 

Mr. Weller nodded his acquiescence in the sentiment, 
and agaip fastening his eyes on the fire, shrouded himself 
in a cloud, and mused deeply. 

“Those wos wery sensible observations as she made, 
Sammy?” said Mr. Weller, driving the smoke away with 
his hand, after a long silence. 

Wot observations ? ” inquired Sam. 

" Them as she ma.de artor she was took ill,” replied the 
old gentleman. 

“ Wot was they ? ” 

" Somethin’ to this here effect. ‘ Veller,’ she says, ‘ I’m 
afeard I’ve not done by you quite wot I ought to have 
done; you're a wery kind-hearted man, ^nd I might ha’ 
made your home more comfortabler. I begin to see now,’ 
she says, ' ven it’s too late, that if a married’ooman vishos 
to be religious she should begin vith dischargin’ her dooties 
at h'ome, and makin’ them as is about her cheerful and 
happy, and that vile shei^oes to ohurdh, or chapel, or wdt 
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not, at all pi*oper times, she should be wery careful j;iot to 
con-wert this sort 0 ’ tBing into an excuse for idleness or 
self-indulgence, or vurse. I have done this,’ she says, 
‘ and I’ve vasted time and substance on them as has done 
it more than me; but I hope^ven I’m gone, Veller, that 
you’ll think on mo as 1 wos afore I know’d tham people, 
and as I raly wos by natur.’ ‘ Susan,’ seys I,—I wos 
took very short by this, Samivol ; I von’t deny it, my 
boy—‘ Susan,’ I says, ‘ you’ve been a wery good vife to me, 
altogether, don’t say nothin’ at all about it, keqp a good 
heart, my dear, and you’ll live to see mo punch that ’ere 
Stiggin’s head yet.’ She smil^ at tins, Samivel,” said 
the old gentleman, stifling a sigh with his pipdj “ but she 
died arter all I ” 

“Veil,” said Sam, venturing to offer a littlf| homely 
consolation after the lapse of three or four minutes, con¬ 
sumed by the old gentleman in slowly shaking his head 
from side to side, and solemnly #mokmg; "veil, gov’nor, 
ve must all come to it, one day or another.” 

“So wo must, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller the elder. 

“There’s a Providence in it all,” said Sam. 

“O’ course there is,” replied his father, wi*h a nod of 
grave approval. “ Wot ’ud become of the undertakers 
vithout it, Sammy?” 

Lost in the immense field of conjecture opened by this 
reflection, the elder Mr. Weller laid his pipe on the table, 
and stirred the fire with a meditative visage. 

While the old gentleman was thus engaged, a very 
buxom-looking cook, dressed in mourning, who had been 
bustling about in the bar, glided into the room^ and be¬ 
stowing many smirks of recognition upon Samf silently 
stationed herself at the back of his father’s chair, and 
announced her presence by a slight cough, the which 
being disregarded, was followed by a louder one. 

“ Hallo I ” said the elder Mr. Weller, dropping the poker 
as he looked round, and hastily drew his chair away. 
“ Wot’B the matter now ? ” 

“Have a cup of tea, there’s a good soul,” replied the 
buxom female, coaxingly. 

“ I von’t," replied Wr. WeUor, in a somewhat boisteroae 
manner, "I’ll see you—” Mr. Weller hastily checked him¬ 
self, and added iij a low tone, “ furder fust." 

“ Oh, dear, dear; how adversity does change people 1 ” 
said the lady, looking upwards. 

“ It’s the only thing ’twixt this, and the doctor as%h;all 
change my condition." mutterec^Mr. Weller. 

1 really never saw a man so Cross," sedd the buxom 
female. 
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“ Never mind—it’s all for my oiyn good ; vich is the re¬ 
flection vith wich the penitent schoolboy comforted his 
feelin’s ven they flogged liim,” rejoined the old gentle¬ 
man. 

The buxom female shookdier head with a compassionate 
and sympathising air; and, appealing to Sam, inquired 
whether his fitther really ought not to make an effort to 
keep up, and not give way to that lowness of spiriVs. 

“ You see, Mr. Samuel,” said the buxom female, “as I 
was telling him yesterday, ho xvill feel lonely, he can’t ex- 

S ect but what he should. Sir, but he should keep up a good 
eart, because, dear me, T'm sure we alt pity his loss, and 
are ready ^o do anything for him ; and there’s no situation 
in life so bad, Mr. Samuel, that it can’t be mended, which 
is what s very worthy person said to me when my husband 
died.” Here the speaker, putting her hand before her 
mouth, coughed again, and looked affectionately at the 
elder Mr. Weller. 

“ As I don’t rekviro any o’ your conversation just now, 
mum, vill you have the goodness to re-tire?” inquired 
Mr. Weller, in a grave and steady voice. 

“ Well, Mr. Weller,” said the buxom female, “ I’m sure 
I only spoke to you out of kindness.” 

“ Wery likely, mum,” replied Mr. Weller. “ Samivel, 
show the lady out, and shut the door arter her.” 

This hint was not lost upon the buxom female, for she 
at once left the room, and slammed the door behind her, 


upon which Mr. Weller, senior, falling back in his chair 
in a violent perspiration, said— 

“ Sammy, if I wos to stop here alone vun veek—only vun 
veek, m^ boy—that ’ere ’ooman ’nd marry mo by force and 
wiolence afore it wg.s over.” 

“ Wot, 18 she so wery fond on you ? ” inquired Sam. 

'“Slondl” replied his father, “T can’t keep her avay 
fsom me. If I was locked up in a fire-proof chest vith a 
patent Brahmin, she’d find means to get at me, Sammy.” 

“ Wot a thing it is to be sr sought arter 1 ” observed 
Sam, smiling. * 

“ I don’t take no pride out on it, Sammy,” replied Mr. 
Weller, poking the fire vehemently, “ it’s a horrid sitiwa- 
tion. I’m actiwally drove out 0 ’ house and home by it. 
The breath was scarcely out o’ your pocw mother-in-law’s 
body, ven vun old ’ooman sends me a pot o’ jam, and 
another a pot o’ jelly, and another brews a blessed large 
jug camomile-tea, vich she brings in vith her own hands.” 
Mr. Weller paused wit]|i«3.n aspect o^intense disgust, apd, 
looking round, added in a whisper, “ They wos all widders, 
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Sammy, all on ’em, ’cept the camomile-tea vun, as/vros a 
single young lady o’ fifty-three.” 

Sam gave a comical look in reply, and the old gentleman 
having broken an obstinate lump of coal, with a counten¬ 
ance expressive of as much en^estness and malice as if it 
had been the head of one of the widows last-fnentioned, 
said— 

“ Tn^hort, Sammy, I feel that I ain’t safe anyveres but 
on the box.” 

” How are you safer there than anyveres else ? ” inter¬ 
rupted Sam. 

” ’Cos a coachman’s a privireged indiwidug,!,” replied 
Mr. Weller, looking fixedly at his son. ” ’Cos a coachman 
may do vithout suspicion wot other men may not; ’cos a 
coachman may be on t^ic verv amicahlest terms with 
eighty mile o’ females, and yc't nobody think that he ever 
means to marry any vun among ’em. And wot other man 
can say the same, Samifly” 

‘‘ Veil, there’s somethin’ in that,” said Sam. 

“ If your gov’nor had been a coachman,” reasoned Mr. 
Weller, ” do you s’pose as that ’ere jury ’ud ever ha’ con- 
wictod him, s’posin’ it possible as the matt!??r could ha’ 
gone to that ex-tremity ? They dustn’t ha’ done it.” 

“ Wy not’’” said Sam, rather disparagingly. 

‘‘ Yy not' ” ro]oinod !Mr. Weller; “ ’cos it ’ud ha’ gone 
agin their consciences. A reg’lar coachman’s a sort 0 ’ con¬ 
nectin’ link betvixt singleness and matrimony, and every 
practicable man knows it.” 

“ Wot you mean, they’re gcn’ral fav’rites, and nobody 
takes adwantago on ’em, p’raps ? ” said Sam. 

His father nodded. 

” How it ever come to that ’ore ^lass,” resumed the 
parent Weller, “ I can’t say ; vy it is that long-stage coach¬ 
men possess such insiniwations, and is alvays loolapd up 
to —a-dored I may say—by ov’ry young ’ooman in ev’ry 
town he vurks through, I don’t know : I only know that 
so it is; it’s a reg’lation #f natnr—a dispensary, as your 
poor mother-in-law usedPto say.” 

“ A dispensation,” said Sam, correcting the old gentle¬ 
man. 


“Wery good, Samivol, a dispensation if you like it 
better.” returned Mr. Weller; ”/ call it a dispensary, 
and it’s alvays writ up so, at the places vere they gives you 
physic for nothin’ in your own bottles ; that’s all.” ^ 

With these words Mr. Weller re-filled and re-l^bted 
pipe, and onoo i^pro summoamg up a meditA.tive ex* 
pression of oountenance, continued as follows :— 
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“ Therefore, my boy, as I do not,see the adwisability o' 
stoppin’ here to be married vether I vant to or not, and as 
at the same time I do not vish tc^n separate myself from 
them interestin’ members o’ society altogether, I have 
come to the determination <>' drivin’ the Safety, and puttin’ 
up vunce Aiore at the Boll Savage, vich is my nat’ral-born 
element, Sam^hy.” 

*‘ And wot’s to become o’ the bisness?” inquired Sam. 

“The bisness, Samivel,” replied the old gentleman, 
“ goodvill, stock, and fixters, vill bo sold by private con¬ 
tact ; and out o’ the money^ two hundrec^ pound, agreeable 
to a rokvesj. o’ your mother-in-law’s to me, a little afore 
she died, vill be inwested in your name iti—wot do you 
call them things again ? ” 

“ Wot \^hings ” inquired Sanf. 

“Them things as is alvays a-goin’ up and down in the 
City.’’ 

“Omnibuses?’’ suggested Sanl^^ 

“Nonsense,” replied Mr. Weller. “Them things as is 
alvays a-fluctooatin’, and gottin’ theirsolves inwolved some¬ 
how or another vith the national debt, and the checquers 
bills, and all that.” 

“ Oh ! the funds,” said Sam. 

*"AhI” rejoined Mr. Weller, “the funs; two hundred 
pound o’ the money is to bo inwested for yon, Samivel, in 
the funs; four and a half per cent, reduced counsels, 
Sammy.” 

“ Wery kind o’ the old lady to think o’ me,” said Sam, 
“and I’m wory much obliged to her.” 

“ The iftst vill be inwested in my name,” continued the 
elder Mr^ Weller; “and ven I’m took off the road, it’ll 
come to you, so take care you don’t spend it all at vunst, 
my boy, and mind that no widder gets a inklin’ o’ your 
or you’re done.” 

Having delivered this warning, Mr. Weller resumed his 
pipe with a more serene countenance ; the disclosure of 
these matters appearing to hava" eased his mind consider¬ 
ably. * 

“Somebody’s a-tappin at the door,” said Sam. 

Let ’em tap,” replied his father, with dignity. 

,Sam acted upon the direction : upon which there was 
another tap, and another, and then a long row of taps ; 
upon which Sam inquired why the tapper was not 
adored. 

“•Hush,” whispered Mr. Weller with apprehensive looks, 
“don’t thke no notice pfl ’em, Sammy, it’s vun o’ the 
widders, p’r’aps.” 
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No notice being taken of the taps, the unseen visitor, 
after a short lapse, venliured to open the door and peep 
in. It was no female head that was thrust in at the 
partially opened door, out the long black looks and red 
face of Mr. Stiggins. Mr. 'V^^eller's pipe fell from his 
hands. 

The reverend gentleman gradually opened the door by 
almost ituperccptible degrees, until the aperture was just 
wide enough to admit of the passage of his lank body, 
when he glided into the room and closed it after him with 
great care and gentleness. Turning towards Sam, and 
raising his hands *and eyes in ffoken of the unspeakable 
Borrow with which he regarded the calamity th&t had be¬ 
fallen the family, ho carried the high-backed chair to his 
old corner by the fire, and setting himself dowct on the 
very edge of the scat, drew forth a brown pocket-handker¬ 
chief, and applied the same to his optics. 

While this was going fBrward, iho older Mr. Weller sat 
back in his chair with his eyes wide open, his hands planted 
on his knees, and his whole countenance expressive of 
absorbing and overwhelming astonishment. Sam sat 
opposite him in perfect silence, waiting with ea^r curiosity 
for the termination of the scone. 

Mr. Stiggins kept the brown pocket-handkerchief befoso 
his eyes for some minutes, moaning decently meanwhile, 
and then, mastering his feelings by a strong effort, put it 
in his pocket and buttoned it up. After this he stirred 
the fire; after that he rubbed his hands and looked at 
Sam. 

“ Oh, my young friend,” said Mr. Stiggins, iireaking 
the silence in a very low voice, ” here’s a sorrowiul afldio- 
tion.” 

Sam nodded very slightly. 

” For the man of wrath, too I ” added Mr. Stiggins • ** it 
makes a vessel’s heart bleed I ” 

Mr. Weller was overheard by his son to murmur some¬ 
thing relative to making % vessel’s nose bleed; but Mr. 
Stiggins heard him not. • 

“ Do you know, young man," whispered Mr. Stiggins, 
drawing his chair closer to Sam, ” whether she has Iflft 
Emanuel anything ? ” 

“ Who’s he ? ” inquired Sam. 

“The chapel,” replied Mr. Stiggins ; “our chapel; our 
fold, Mr. Samuel.” 

“ She hasn’t left the fold nothin’, nor the shefthard 
nqjthin*, nor the animals nothin*," said Sam, deaisively; 
“ nor the dogs neither." 
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Mj. Sfciggins looked slyly at Sam, glanced at the old 
gentleman, who was sitting witK his eyes closed, as if 
asleep ; and drawing his chair still nearer, said, 

“ Nothing for me, Mr. Samuel 5^’ 

Sam shook his head. 

“ I thiiik there’s something," said Stiggius, turning as 
pale as he covld turn. “ Consider, Mr. Samuel; no little 
token ?” 

“ Not so much as the vurth o’ that 'ere old umberolla 
o’ yourn,” replied Sam. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Stiggins, hesitatingly, after a few 
moments’ deep thought, ^ ‘ perhaps sh£? recommended me 
to the call) of the man of wrath, Mr. Samuel ?’’ 

“I think that’s wory likely, from what he said,” re¬ 
joined ^am ; “ he wos a-speakni’ abonc you, jist now.” 

“Was he, though?” exclaimed Stiggins, brightening 
up. “Ah! He's changed, I daresay. We might live 
very comfortably together now, Mr. Samuel, oh ? I could 
take care of his property when you are away—good care, 
you see,” 

Heaving a long-drawn sigh, Mr. Stiggins paused for a 
response. iSam nodded, and Mr. Weller, the elder, gave 
vent to an extraordinary sound, which, being neither a 
groan, nor a grunt, nor a gasp, nor a growl, seemed to 
partake in some degree of the character of all four. 

Mr. Stiggins, encouraged by this sound, which he under¬ 
stood to betoken remorse or repentance, looked about him, 
rubbed his hands, wept, smiled, wept again, and then, 
walking softly across the room to a well-remembered 
shelf in ^ne corner, took down a tumbler, and, with great 
deliberakon, put four lumps of sugar in it. Ifaving got 
thus far, he looked about him again and sighed grievously; 
with that he walk(?d softly into the bar, and presently re¬ 
turning with the tumbler half-full of pine-apple rum, 
flidvanced to the kettle which was singing gaily on the 
bob, mixed his grog, stirred it, sipped it, sat down, and, 
taking along and hearty pull at the rum and water, stopped 
for breath. 

The elder Mr. Weller, who still continued to make 
varrious strange and uncouth attempts to appear asleep, 
offered not a single word during these proceedings, but 
when Mr. Stiggins stopped for breath,,he darted upon 
him, and snatching the tumbler from his hand, threw the 
remainder of the rum and water in his face, and the glass 
its^fCnto the grate. Then, seizing the reverend gentle¬ 
man firmly by the collar,^e suddenly fell to kicking him 
most furiously, accompanying every eHJiplioatioa of his to|)- 
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boot to Mr. Stiggins’s person with sundry violent and in¬ 
coherent anathemas upon his limbs, eyes, and body. 

“Sammy/’ said Mr. Weller, “put my hat on tight for 
me.” 

Sam dutifully adjusted the hat with the long hatband 
more firmlv on his father’s hi!^d, and the old gentleman, 
resuming his kicking with greater agilHy tttan before, 
tumbled with Mr. Stiggins throuf;h the bir, and through 
the passage, out at the front door, and so into the street ; 
—the kicking continuing the whole way, and increasing 
in vehemence, rather than diminisliing, every time the 
top-boot was lifted up. 

It was a beautiful and exhilarating sight to^see the red¬ 
nosed man writhing in Mr. Weller’s grasp, and his whole 
frame quivering witli ngiguish as kick followed kick in 
rapid succession ; it was a still more exciting s/lectacle to 
behold Mr. WelU'r, after a powerful struggle, immersing 
Mr. Stiggms’s head in^a horse-trough full of water, and 
holding it there, till he was ffll but suffocated. 

“There,” said Mr. Weller, tlirowing all liis energy into 
one most complicated kick, as he at length permitted Mr. 
Sbiggius to withdraw his liead from the trouijh, “ send any 
vun o* them lazy shepherds here, and I’ll pound him to a 
jelly first, and drownd him artervards. Sammy, help me 
in, and fill me a small glass of brandy. I’m out o’ bretftlT, 
ray boy.” 


CHAPTER LII 

4 

C0MPR1S1N(J THK FINAL KXIT OF MR JTNGLE AND 
JOB TROTTER ; WITH A GREAT MOIJNTNG OF BUSI¬ 
NESS IN GRAY’S INN SQUARE. CONOLUlfiNG WITH 
A DOUBLE KNOCK AT MR. J'ERKER’S DOOR 

TTUHEN Arabella, after some gotitlo preparation, and 
VV many assurances that there was not the l^ast oc¬ 
casion for being low-spirited, was at length made acquainted 
by Mr. Pickwick with the unsatisfactory result of his visit 
to Birmingham, she iju^st into tears, and sobbing aloud, 
lamented in moving terms that she should have been the 
unhappy cause of any estrangement between a father and 
his son. 

“ My dear girl," said Mr. Pickwick, kindly, “It is no 
fault of yours. It was impossible to foresee that the old 
gentleman would be so strongly prepossessed against his 
son’s marriage, you know. I am sure," added Pick¬ 
wick, glancing at her pretty face, “ he can, have VOTy*little 
^dea of the pleasuft he denies%imself." * 
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“Oh, my dear Mr. Pickwick,” said Arabella, “what 
shall V/e do, if he continues to be angry with us ? ” 

“ Why, wait patiently, my dear, until he thinks better 
of it,” replied Mr. Pickwick, choerPilly, 

“ But dear Mr. Pickwick, what is to become of Na¬ 
thaniel if hia father witharaws hia assistance ? ” urged 
Arabella. ” ^ 

“In that case, my love,” rejoined Mr. Pickwi.k, “I 
will venture to prophesy that he will find some other 
friend who will not be backward in helping him to start 
in the world.” 

The significance of this Kjply was not 1.0 well disguised 
by Mr. Pici'wick but that Arabella understood it. So, 
throwing her arms round his neck, and kissing him 
affectionately, she sobbed loudep than before. 

“ ComeJ' come,” said Mr. Pickwick, taking her hand, 
“we will wait here a few days longer, and see whether 
he writes or takes any other notice of your husband’s 
communication. If not, I have thought of half-a-dojson 
plana, any one of which would make you happy at once. 
There, my dear—there.” 

With thes^. words, Mr. Pickwick gently pressed Ara¬ 
bella’s hand, and bade her dry her eyes, and not distress 
Ijer husband. Upon which, Arabella, who was one of the 
bes^ little creatures alive, put her handkerchief in her 
reticule, and by the time Mr. Winkle joined them, 
exhibited in full lustre the same beaming smiles and 
sparkling eyes that had originally captivated him. 

“This is a distressing predicament for these j^oung 
people,” thought Mr. Pickwick, as ho dressed himself 
next morn^ig. “ I’ll walk up to Porker’s, and consult 
him about the matter.” 

As Mr. Pickwick wUs further prompted to betake him¬ 
self to Gray’s Inn Square by an anxious desire to come to 
a pOcuiAary settlement with the kind-hearted little attorney 
without further delay, he made a hurried breakfa.st, and 
executed his intention so speedily that ten o'clock had not 
struck when he reached Gray’s Iifn« 

It still wanted ten minutes to the hour when ho had 
ascended the staircase on which Perker’s chambers were. 
The^lerks had not arrived yet, and he beguiled the time 
by looking out of the staircase window. 

The healthy light of a fine October morning made even 
the din^ old houses brighten up a little: some of the 
dusty v^dowB actually looking almost cheerful as the 
sun’s gleamed upon them. Clerk after clerk hastened 
into the t^uare by one o-r* other of tfie entrances, and 
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looking up at the Hall clock, accelerated or decreased his 
rate of walking accordfhg to the time at which hia^office 
hours nominally commenced; the half-past nine o'clock 
people suddenly becon^ng very brisk, and the ten o’clock 
gentlemen falling into a pace o,finest aristocratic slowness. 
The clock struck ten, and* clerks poured in f^iSter than 
ever, each one in a greater perspiration his prede¬ 

cessor. • The noise of unlocking and opening doors echoed 
and re-echoed on every side, heads appeared as if by 
magic in every window, the porters took up their stations 
for tho day, the slipshod laundresses hurried off, the post¬ 
man ran from hohse to house, *and the whole legal hive 
was in a bustle. 

“ You’ie edrly, Mr. Pickwick,” said a voice behind him. 

“ Ah, Mr. Lowten,” r(»plied that gentleman^ looking 
round, and recognising his old acquaintance. 

“ Precious warm walking, isn't ifi* ” said Tjowten, draw¬ 
ing a Bramah key from his packet, with a small plug 
therein, to keep the dust out. 

“ You appear to feel it so,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick, smil¬ 
ing at the clerk, who was literally red hot. 

“ I’ve come along, rather, T can tell you,” replied Lowten. 
“ It went the half-hour as I came through the Polygon. 
I’m here before him, though, so I don’t mind.” 

Comforting himself with this reflection, Mr. Lowten 
extracted the plug from the door-key; having opened the 
door, replugged and ropocketed his Bramah, and picked 
up the letters which tho postman had dropped through 
the box, ho ushered Mr. Pickwick into tho office. Here, 
in the twinkling of an eye, he divested himself of his coat, 
put on a threadbare garment, which he took ou^of a desk, 
hung up his hat, pulled forth a few sheets of cartridge 
and blotting-paper in alternate layoA, and sticking a pen 
behind his ear, rubbed his hands with an air of great 
satisfaction. 

“There you see, Mr. Pickwick,” he said, “now I’m 
complete. I’ve got my ^ffice coat on, and my pad out, 
and let him come as ooon as he likes. You have’nt got 
a pinch of snuff about you, have you ? ” 

“ No, I have not,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“I’m sorry for it,” said Lowten. “Never mind—^I’ll 
run out presently, and get a bottle of soda. Don’t I look 
rather queer about the eyes, Mr. Pickwick?” 

The individual appealed to surveyed Mr. Lowten’s eyes 
from a distance, and expressed his opinion that no i|nusual 
queerness was peroeptible in tly^se features. 

“ L’m glad of it,^ said Lowteii. “ We were keeping it 
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up pretty tolerably at the Stump last night, and I’m rather 
out 6-f sorts this morning.—Perkef-’s been about that busi¬ 
ness of yours, by-the-bye." 

“What business?’’ inquired tMr. Pickwick—“Mrs. 
Bardell’s costs?’’ 

“No, I don’t mean that,^’ replied Lowten. “About 
getting that ^■bstomer that wo paid the ton shillings m 
the pound to the bill discounter for, on your account—to 
get him out of the Fleet, you know—about getting him 
to Demerara.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Jingle,’’said Mr. Pickwick, hastily. “Yes. 
Well?’’ 

“ Well, it's all arianged,’’ said Lowten, mending his 
pen. “ The agent at Jjiverpool said he had been obliged 
to you many times when youi>wcro in business, and he 
would b# glad to take him on your recommendation.’’ 

“ That’s well,’’ said Mr. Pickwick. “ I am delighted to 
hear it.’’ 

“ But I say,’’ re.sumcd liOwten, scraping the back of the 
pen preparatory to making a fresh split, “ what a soft 
chap that other is ! ’’ 

“ Which 9 ther?’’ 

“ Why, that servant, or friend, or whatever ho is—you 
Jcnow , Trotter.’’ 

'‘Ah!’’ said Mr. Pickwick, with a smile. “I always 
thought him the very reverse.’’ 

“Well, and so did 1, from what little I saw of him,’’ 
replied Lowten, “it only shows how one may be deceived. 
What do you think of his going to Demerara, too?’’ 

“What!—and giving up what was offered him herel” 
exclaimeiJ'Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Treating Perkor’s offer of eighteen bob a week, and 
a rise if he behaved liimself, like dirt,’’ replied Lowten. 
“ He said he must go along with the other one, and so 
thdy persuaded Perkor to write again, and they’ve got him 
something on the same estate; not near so good, Perker 
says, as a convict would get in New South Wales, if he 
appeared at his trial in a now su^tjof clothes.” 

“Foolish fellow,” said Mr. Pickwick, with glistening 
tieyes. “ Foolish fellow.” 

‘^Oh, it's worse than foolish; it’s downright sneaking, 
you know,” replied Lowten, nibbing the pen with a con¬ 
temptuous face. “ He says that he’s the only friend he 
ever had, and he’s attached to him, and all that. Friend¬ 
ship’s &very good thing in its way; we are all very friendly 
and domfortable at the Stump, for instance, over ourgrog^ 
where evefy man pays ioriinmself, but damn hurting your* 
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self for anybody else, you know ! No man should have 
more than two attachments—the first, to numbed’ one, 
and the second to the ladies ; that’s what I say—ha ! ha! ” 
Mr. Lowten concludec^with a loud laugh, half in jocular¬ 
ity, and half in derision, whicb/was prematurely cut short 
by the sound of Perker’s footsteps on the stairs,the very 
first approach of which he vaulted on lil^ stool with an 
agility liiost remarkable, and wrote intensely. 

The greeting between Mr. Pickwick and his professional 
adviser was warm and cordial; the client was scarcely 
ensconced in the attorney’s arm-chair, however, when a 
knock was heard at the door, aAd a voice inquired whether 
Mr. Porker was within. 

“Hark!” said Perker, “that’s one of our vagabond 
friends—Jingle himself, ray dear Sir. Will you see him ? " 

“ What do you think ? ” inquired Mr. PickwicK, hesita¬ 
ting. 

“ Yes, I think you liad bettepr. Here, you Sir, what's 
your name, walk in, will you ? ’’ 

In compliance with this unceremonious invitation. 
Jingle and Job walked into the room, but, seeing Mr. 
Pickwick, stopped short in some confusion. 

“ Well,’’ said Perker, “ don’t you know that gentleman?” 

“Good reason to,” replied Jingle, stepping forwajTd* 
“Mr. Pickwick — deepest obligations — life preserver — 
made a man of me—you shall never repent it. Sir.” 

“ I am happy to hear you say so,” said Mr. Pickwick. , 
“ You look much better.” 

“ Thanks to you. Sir—great change—Majesty’s Fleet — 
unwholesonio place—very,” said Jingle, shaking his head. 
He was decently and cleanly dressed, and so wijs Job, who 
stood bolt upright behind him, staring at Mr. Pickwick 
with a visage of iron. 

“When do they go to Liverpool?” inquired Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, half aside to Perker. 

“ This evening. Sir, at seven o’clock,” said Job, taking 
one step forward. “ Bv the heavy coach from the city, 
Sir.” 

“ Are your places taken ? ” 

“They are, Sir,” replied Job. 

“ You have fully made up your mind to go ? ” 

“ I have. Sir,” answered Job. 

“ With regard to such an outfit as was indispensable for 
Jingle,” said Perker, addressing Mr. Pickwick aloud, “ I 
have taken upon myself to make an arrangement for the 
^deduction of a small sum from^his quarterly 8al|iry, which, 
beiqg made for onTy one year, ahd regularly remitted, will 
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provide for that expense. I entirely disapprove of your 
doin^-anything for him, my dear Sir, which is not depend¬ 
ent on his own exertions and good conduct.” 

‘‘Certainly,” interposed Jingle^; with great firmness, 
“ Clear head—man of tha^orld—quite right—perfectly.” 

*‘ By compounding with his creditor, releasing his clothes 
from the pawuProker’s, relieving him in prison, and pay¬ 
ing for his passage,” continued Perker, without iroticing 
Jingle’s observation, “ you have already lost upwards of 
fifty pounds.” 

‘‘ Not lost,” said Jingle, hastily. “ Pay it all—stick to 
business—cash up—every fr rthing. Yellow fever, perhaps 
—can’t help that—if not—” Here Mr. Jingle paused, and 
striking the crown of his hat with great violence, passed 
his hand over his eyes, and sat down. 

“ He rueans to say,” said Job, advancing a few paces, 
“ that if he is not carried off by the fever, he will pay the 
money back again. If he lives, he will, Mr. Pickwick. I 
will see it done, I know he will, Sir,” said Job, with 
great energy. ‘‘ I could undertake to swear it.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Pickwick, who had been be¬ 
stowing a score or two of frowns upon Perker, to stop his 
summary of benefits conferred, which the little attorney 
obstinately disregarded, “you must be careful not to play 
any more desperate cricket matches, Mr. Jingle, or to 
renew your acquaintance with Sir Thomas Blazo, and I 
have little doubt of your preserving your health.’.’ 

Mr. Jingle smiled at this sally, but looked rather foolish 
notwithstanding, so Mr. Pickwick changed the subject by 
saying, 

“ You dbn’t happen to know, do you, what has become 
of another friend of yours—a more humble one, whom I 
saw at Rochester ? ” 

“Dismal Jemmy? ” inquired Jingle. 

'* Yec.” 

Jingle shook his head. 

“ Clever rascal—queer fellow, hoaxing genius—Job's 
brother.” - 

“ Job’s brother! ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. ” Well, 
row I look at him closely, there is a likeness.” 

“ We were always considered like each other. Sir,” said 
Job, with a cunning look just lurking in thp comers of his 
eyes, “ only I was really of a serious nature, and he never 
was. He emigrated to America, Sir, in consequence of 
being tc^ much sought after here, to be comfortable ; and 
has ndver been hea^ of singe.” 

“ That adcounts for my not having r&ceived the * page 
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from the romance of real life,’ which he promised me one 
morning when he appeared to be contemplating suicide on 
Rochester Bridge, I suppose,” said Mr. Pickwick, smiling. 
*' I need not inquire 'Jihether his dismal behaviour was 
natural or assumed.” 

‘‘He could assume anything. Sir,” said Job. “You 
may consider yourself very fortunate in ti^vmg escaped 
him sc* easily. On intimate terms he would have been- 
even a more dangerous acquaintance than—” Job looked 
at Jingle, hesitated, and finally added, ” than—than— 
myself even.” 

‘‘A hopeful family yours, M»r. Trotter,” said Perker, 
sealing a letter which he had just finished writing. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Job. " Very much so.” 

“ Well,” said the little naan, laughing; “ I hope you are 
going to disgrace it. Deliver this letter to the agi^nt when 
you reach Liverpool, and let me advise you, gentlemen, 
not to be too knowing ir, the West Indies. If you throw 
away this chance, you will both richly deserve to be hanged, 
as I sincerely trust you will be. And now you had better 
leave Mr. Pickwick and me alone, for we have other 
matters to talk over, and time is precious.”, As Perker 
said this, ho looked towards the door with an evident 
desire to render the leave-taking as brief as possible. ^ , 

It was brief enough on Mr. Jingle’s part. He thanked 
the little attorney in a few hurried words for the kindness 
and promptitude with which he had rendered his assist¬ 
ance, and, turning to his benefactor, stood for a few seconds 
as if irresolute what to say or how to act. Job Trotter 
relieved his perplexity, for, with a humble grateful bow 
to Mr. Pickwick, he took his friend gently by^the arm, 
and led him away. 

“ A worthy couple,” said Perker, As the door closed 
behind them. 

“ I hope they may become so,” replied Mr. PicK*wiok. 
“ What do you think ? Is there any chance of their per¬ 
manent reformation ? ” 

Perker shrugged his shohldors doubtfully, but observing 
Mr. Pickwick’s anxious and disappointed look, rejoined— 

“ Of course there is a chance. I hope it may provt^ a 
good one. They are unquestionably penitent now; but 
then you know, fhey have the recollection of very recent 
suffering fresh upon them. What they may become when 
that fades away, is a problem that neither you nor I can 
solve. However, my dear Sir," added Perker, layi^^his 
hand on Mr. Pickwick’s shoulder, ” your object equaJiy 
honourable, whatevdV the result itf. Whether that species 
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of benevolence which is so very cautious and long-sighted 
that io is seldom exercised at all, l«st its owner should be 
imposed upon, and so wounded in his self-love, be real 
charity, or a worldly counterfeit, f leave to wiser heads 
than mine to determine, -^^ut if those two fellows were to 
oommit a,burglary to-morrow, my opinion of this action 
would be equaj?y high.” 

With these remarks, which were delivered in »\ much 
more animated and earnest manner than is usual in 
legal gentlemen, Perker drew his chair to his desk, and 
listened to Mr. Pickwick’s recital of old Mr. Winkle’s 
obstinacy '■ ' 

“ Give him a week,” said Perker, nodding his head 
prophetically. 

‘‘Do you think he will corn's round?” inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. 

‘‘ I think he will,” rejoined Perker. ‘‘ If not, we must 
try the young lady’s persuasion ;< and that is what any¬ 
body but you would have done at first.” 

Mr. Perker was taking a pinch of snuff with various 
grote^ue contractions of countenance , eulogistic of the 
persuasive powers appertaining unto young ladies, when 
the murmur of inquiry and answer was heard in the outer 
o^ce, and Lowten tapped at the door. 

‘‘ Come in,” cried the little man. 

The clerk came in, and shut the door after him with 
great mystery, 

” What’s the matter? ” inquired Perker. 

“ You’re wanted. Sir.” 

‘‘ Who wants me ? ” 

Lowteri'looked at Mr. Pickwick and coughed. 

‘‘ Who wants me ? Can’t you speak, Mr. Lowten ? ” 

“ Why, Sir,” rephed Lowten, ‘‘ it’s Mr. Dodson ; and 
Mil Fogg is with him.” 

*! Bfess my life! ” said the little man, looking at his 
watch, ‘‘ I appointed them to be here at half-past eleven 
to settle that matter of yours, Pickwick. I gave them an 
undertaking on which they seht down your discharge; 
it’s very awkward, my dear Sir; what will you do? 

' Would you like to step into the next room ?” 

The next room being the identical room in which 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg were, Mr. ^^ickwick replied 
that he would remain where he was, the more especially 
as Messrs. Dodson and Fogg ought to be ashamed to look 
him^iif the face, instead of his being ashamed to see them ; 
which latter circumstancq he begged Mr. Perker to note, 
with a glowing countenefnee and man^ marks of indignil- 
tion. 
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“Very well, my dcaj Sir, very well,” replied Perker, 
“ I can only say, that if you expect either Dodson or Fogg 
to exhibit any symptotmof sliame or confusion at having 
to look you, or anybot^ else, ia the face, you are the 
most sanguine man in vour expectations that I ever met 
with. Sliow th(Mn in, Mr. Lowten.” 

Mr Tiowten disappeared with a grin, and immediately 
rcturnert ushering in the firm, in due order of precedence 
—Dodson (irst. and Fogg afterwards, 

“You have seen Mr Pickwick, T believe?” said Perker 
to Dodson, inclmn^g his pen inj^he direction where that 
gentleman was seated 

“How do you do, Mr. Pickwick?” said Dodson in a 
loud voice. 

“Dear me,” cried Fogg, “how do you do, Mr. Pit^kvdek? 
I hope you are well, Sir. I thought I know the face,” said 
Fogg, drawing up a chair and looking round him with a 
smile. 

Mr. Pickwick bent his head very slightly in answer 
to those salutations, and, seeing Fogg pull a bundle of 
papers from his coat-pockot, rose and walked to the 
window. 

“There's no occasion for Mr, Pickwick to move, Mr. 
Perker,” said Fogg, untying the red tape which encircled 
the little bundle, and smiling again, more sweetly than 
before. “ Mr. Pickwick is pretty well acquainted with 
these pr(»cecdings, tlioro are no secrets between us, I 
think. lie! he! ho! ” 

“Not many, I think,” said Dodson. “Ha! ha! ha!” 
Then both the partners laughed together—pleasamtly and 
• cheerfully, as men who are going to receive mori%y often 
do. 

“ Wo shall make Mr. Pickwick pay for pooping,” said 
Fogg with considerable native humour, as he unfoldeti his 
papers. “ The amount of the taxed costs is one hundred 
and thirty-three, six and fourpcnce, Mr. Perker.” 

There was a great compa'Jing of papers and turning over 
of loaves by Fogg and Perker after this statement of profit 
and loss, during which Dodson said in an affable manner 
to Mr. Pickwick— 

“ I don’t think you are looking quite so stout as when I 
had the pleasure of seeing you last, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“ Possibly not, Sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick, who had bean 
flashing forth looks of fierce indignation without prej^uo- 
ing the smallest effect on either of the sharp practitioners \ 
“ !• believe I am not^ Sir, I haV^^ been persaou^ad 
annoyed by scoundrels of late, Sir,” 
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PesVer coughed violently, and asked Mr. Pickwick 
whether he wouldn’t like to look at the morning paper, to 
which inquiry Mr. Pickwick returned a most decided 
negative. 

“ True,” said Dodson, dare say you have been annoyed 
in the Fleet; there are some odd gentry there. Where¬ 
abouts were your apartments, Mr. Pickwick ” 

“ My one room,” replied that mucli-injured ger^lleman, 
“ was on the t^offee Room flight.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” said Dodson. “ I believe that is a very 
pleasant part of the establushment.” 

" Very,” replied Mr. Pickwick, drily. 

There was a coolness about all this, which to a gentle¬ 
man of an excitable temperament had, under the circum- 
stances.irathor an exasperating tendency. Mr. Pickwick 
restrained his wrath by gigantic efforts, but when Perker 
wrote a cheque for the whole amount, and Fogg deposited 
it in a small pocket-books-with a triumphant smile playing 
over his pimply features, which communicated itself like¬ 
wise to the stern countenance of Dodson, he felt the blood 
in his cheeks tingling with indignation. 

“Now, Mr. Dodson,” said Fogg, putting up the pocket- 
book and drawing on his gloves, “ I am at your service.” 

" Very good,” said Dodson, rising, “ I am quite ready.” 

‘‘I am very happy,” .said Fogg, softened by the checiue, 
‘‘ to have had the pleasure of making Mr. Pickwick’s 
awjquaintance. I hope you don’t think quite so badly of 
U8, Mr. Pickwick, as when we first had the pleasure of 
seeing you.” 

” I hope not,” said Dodson, with the high tone of calum¬ 
niated vCrtue. ” Mr. Pickwick now knows us better, T 
trust; whatever your opinion of gentlemen of our profes¬ 
sion may be, I beg to assure you. Sir, that I boar no ill- 
will .ipr vindictive feeling towards you for the sentiments 
you thought proper to express in our office in Freeman’s 
Court, Cornhill, on the occasion to which my partner has 
referred.” 

“Oh, no, no; nor I,” said Fogg, in a most forgiving 
manner. 

’ “ Our conduct, Sir,” said Dodson, “ will speak for itself, 
and justify itself I hope, upon every occasion. We have 
been in the profession some years, Mr. Pickwick, and have 
been honoured with the confidence of many excellent 
clieuts. I wish you good-morning. Sir.” 

«.'ood-morning, Mr. Pickwick,” said Fogg; and so 
saying he put his umbwlla under Jiis arm, drew off his 
right glove, and extended the band of reconciliation' to 
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that most indignant gwtloman, who thereupon thriJst his 
hands beneath his coat tails, and eyed the attorney with 
looks of scornful aniaig^nient. 

“ Lowten ! ” cried Perker at |*his moment, “ Open the 
door ” 

“Wait one instant,” said Mr. Pickwiijc, “Perker, I 
will spgak ” 

“ My dear Pir, pray let the matter rest where it is,” said 
the little attorney, who liad been in a state of nervous 
apprehension during the whole interview; “Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, I beg—” 

“I will not bo put down. Sir,” replied Mr# Pickwick, 
hastily. “ Mr. Dodson, you have addressed some remarks 
to me.” 

Dodson turned round, bent his head meekly, and smiled. 

“ Some remarks to me,” repeated Mr. Pickwick, almost 
breathless, “ and your jyirtner lias tendered me his hand, 
and you have both assumed a tone of forgiveness and high- 
mindedness, which is an extent of impudeuco that I was 
not prepared for, even m you.” 

“What, Sir!” exclaimed Dodson. 

“ What, S*r ! “ reiterated Pogg, 

“Do you know that I have been the victim of ytmr* 
plots and conspiracies” continued Mr. Pickwick. “Do 
you know that I am the man whom you have been im¬ 
prisoning and robbing Do you know that you were the 
attorneys for t!ie plaiutilf in Hardell and Pickwick? ” 

“Yes, Sir, wc do know it, ” replied Dodson. 

“ Of course wo know it. Sir,” rejoined Fogg, slapping 
his pocket—perhaps by accident. 

“ I see that you recollect it with satisfaction,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, attempting to call up a .sneftr for the first time 
in his life, and failing most signally in so doing. “ Although 
I have long been anxious to tell you in plain terms^vliat 
my opinion of you is, I should have let even this op¬ 
portunity pass in deference to my friend Perkor's wishes, 
but for the unwarrantaj^lft tone you have assumed, and 
your insolent familiarity—I say insolent familiarity, Sir,” 
said Mr. Pickwick, turning upon Fogg with a fierceness 
of gesture which caused that person to retreat towards 
the door with great expedition. 

“Take care, STr,” said Dodson, who, although he was 
the biggest man of the party, had prudently intrenched 
himself behind Fogg, and was speaking over hishead|w;th 
a very pale face. “ Let him assault you, Mr. Fogg; don't 
return it on any accclUnt." 

” Nc^, no, I won't return it,” said Fogg, falling back a 
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little More as he spoke ; to the evident relief of his partner, 
who by these means was gradually getting into the outer 
office. 

“ You are, ” continued Pickwick, resuming the thread 
of hiH discouisc, “you are‘a well-matchgd pair of mean, 
rascally, p?‘ttif(,'"'ging robbers.” 

“Well,” interposed Perkor, “ is that all ^ ” 

“ It IS all summed up ni that,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick ; 
“they are mean, rascally, pettifogging robbers.” 

“There,” said Porker, in a most conciliatory tone, 
“ my dear Sirs, he has sa,id all he has to say : now pray 
go. Lowt^n, t.s that door open ” 

Mr. Lowten, with a distant giggle, replied in the affirma¬ 
tive. 

“ There, there — good-morning — good-morning-—now 
pray, my dear Sirs,—Mr. T,owten, the door,” ciied the 
little man, pushing Dodson and Fogg, nothing loth, out 
of the office, “ this way,‘my dear Sirs,—now pray don’t 
prolong this—dear me -Mr. Lowten—the door. Sir, wliy 
don’t you attend ? ” 

“If thcre^fi law in England, Sir,” said Dodson, looking 
towards INIr. Pickwick, a^. ho put on his hat, “you shall 
. smart for this.” 

You are a couple of mean-” 

“Remember, Sir, }Oii jiay dearly for thi.s,” said Fogg, 
shaking his fist. 

“—Rascally, pettifogging robbers*” continued Mr. 
Pickwick, taking not the least notice of the threats that 
were addressed to him. 

“ Robllers' ” cried Mr Pickwick, running to the stair¬ 
head, as Vhc two attorney.s descended. 

“Robbers!” sliruted Mr. Pickwick, breaking from 
Lowten and Perker, and tbrusting his liead out of the 
8*^ir(!:ase window. 

When INIr. Pickwick drew in his head again, his counten¬ 
ance was smiling and placid, and, walking quietly back 
into the office, he declared thr.t he had now removed a 
great weight from his mind, and that he felt perfectly 
comfortable and happy. 

Eerker said nothing at all until he had emptied his 
snufl-box and sent Lowten out to fill it, when he was 
seized with a ht of laughing, which lasted for five minutes, 
at the expiration of which time he said that he supposed 
he oi^ht to be very angry, but he couldn’t think of the 
business seriously yet—when he could, he would be. 

“ Well, now,” said Mr.‘Pickwick, V let me have a settle¬ 
ment with you.” c 
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“ Of the same kind as the last? ” inquired Perker, with 
another laugh. 

‘jNot exactly,” rejoined ]\Ir. Pickwick, drawing out his 
pocket-book, and shading the little man heartily by the 
hand, “ I only mean a pecun.^ctiy settlement. You have 
done mo many ai ts of kindness that J can iievcr repay, 
and have no wish to, fori prefer continuinfihe obligation.” 

Witfc this pieface the two friends dived into some ver^ 
complicated accounts and vouchers, wdnch having been 
duly displayed and gone through by Perker, were at once 
discharged by l\Ir, Pickwick, with many professions of 
esteem and friciiTl'lship. 

They had no sooner arrived at tins point, than a most 
violent and staitling knocking was heard at the door; it 
was not an ordinary dibble knock, but a eongtant and 
unintenupted succession of the loudest single raps, as if 
tho knocker were endowed with the jK'rpetual motion, or 
the jierson outside had ^oigottcij to leave off. 

” Dear me, what’s that '’” exclaimed Perker, starting. 

” I think it is a knock at tho door,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
as if there could be tho smallest doubt of the fact I 

The knocker made a more energetic rejil}* than words 
could have yielded, for it continued to hammer with sur¬ 
prising foico and noise, without a moment’s cessation.* • 

” Dear me!” said I’crker, iiiiging his bell, “we shall 
alarm the Inn — Mr Tjowteii, don't you hear a knock? ” 

“ I’ll answer the door in one moment, Sir,” replied the < 
clerk. 

The knocker appi'ared to hoar tho response, and to 
assert that it was quite impussihlo he could wait so long. 
It made a stupendous uproar, 

“ It’s quite dreadful,” said I\Ir. Pickwick, stopping his 
ears. 

” Make haste, Mr. Tjowton,” Perker called out^ ” we‘ 
shall have the panels beaten in.” 

Mr. Lowten, who was washing his hands in a dark 
closet, hurried to the door, and turning the handle, beheld 
the appearance which i« doscribod in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LIII 


CONTAINING SOME I^AHTICULAES RELATIVE TO THE 
DOUBLE KNO(.’K, AND OTHE-A MATTERS, AMONG 
WHICH CERTAIN ''NTERESTING DISCLOSURES 
REL\TiVI': TO MU. SNODGRASS AND A YOUNG 
LADY ARE BY NO MEANS IRRELEVANT TO THIS 
HISTORY 


fUHE object that presented itself to the eyes of the 
X astonished clerk was a boy—a wonderfully fat boy 
—habited as a serving lad; standing upright on the mat, 
with his eyes closed as if in sleep. He had never seen 
such a fat boy in or out of a travelling caravan ; and this, 
coupled \yith the utter calmness/and repose of Ins appear¬ 
ance, so very dilTercut fioni what was reasonably to have 
been expected of the inflicter of such knocks, smote him 
with wonder. 

“ What’s the matter inquired the clerk. 

The extraordinary boy replied not a word, but he nodded 
once, and seemed, to the clerk’s imagination, to snore 
feebly. 

“ Where do you come from?” inquired the clerk. 

The boy made no sign. Ho breathed heavily, but in all 
other respects was motionless. 

The clerk repeated the question thrice, and receiving 
no answer, prepared to shut the door, when the boy 
suddenly opened Ins eyes, winked several times, sneezed 
once, and raised his hand as if to repeat the knocking. 
Finding the door open he stared about him with great 
a8touishu|ent, and at length fixed his eyes on Mr. Lowteu’a 
face. 

“What the devil do you knock in that way for ?” in¬ 
quired the clerk, angrily. 

‘f W^iat way ? ” said the boy, in a slow, sleepy voice. 

“ Why, like forty hackney coachmen,” replied the clerk. 

“ Because master said I wasn’t to leave of! knocking till 
they opened the door, for fear f's^iould go to sleep,” said 
the boy, 

“ Well,” said the clerk, ‘‘ what message have you 
brought? ” 

“ He’s down stairs,” rejoined the boy. 

" Who?” 

“ Master. Ho wants to know whether you’re at homo.” 

Mr.pLowten bethought himself at this juncture of look¬ 
ing bill of the window, /feeing an open carriage with a 
hearty old gentleman in"it, looking up very anxiously, ho 
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ventured to beckon him, on which the old gentleman 
jumped out directly. 

" That’s your master in the carriage, I suppose?” said 
Lowten. 

The boy nodded. 

All further inquiries were superseded by the a|ipearance 
of old Wardle, who, running up stair-s and jfist recognising 
Lowtei> jiasscd at once into Mr. Pcrkor’s room. 

” Pickwick I ” said the old gentleman, “ your hand, my 
boy ; why have I never heard till the day before yesterday 
of your suffering yourself to be cooped up m jail ? And 
why did you lot h«in do it, Porker? ” 

” 1 couldn’t help it, my dear Sir,” replied Pgrker, with 
a smile and a pinch of snuff, ” you know how obstinate 

he 13.” 

” Of course I do, of course 1 do,” replied the olft gentle¬ 
man. ‘‘1 am heartily glad to .see him, notwithstanding. 

I will not lose sight of lym again in a hurry.” 

Witli these words, Wardle shook Mr. Pickwick’s hand 
once more, and, having done the same to Perker, threw 
himself into an arm-chair, his jolly red face shining 
again with smiles and health. 

“Well,” said Wardle, “hero are pretty goings on—a 
pinch of your snuff, Perker, my boy—never were such 
times, eh ? ” 

“ What do you moan?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Mean ! ” replied Wardle, “ why, I think the girls are 
all running mad; that’s no nows, you’ll say ? Perhaps 
it’s not, but it’s true for all that.” 

“ You have not come up to London, of all places in the 
world, to toll us Uiat, my dear Sir, have you ? ’ inquired 
Perker. 

“No, not altogether,” replied WardUe; "though it was 
the mam cause of my coming. How’s Arabella ? ” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “and will 4je de¬ 
lighted to see you, I am sure.” 

“Black-eyed little jiltl” replied Wardle. "I had a 
great idea of marrying myself, one of these odd days. 
But I am glad of it too, very glad.” 

" How did the intelligence reach you ? ” asked Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

" Oh, it cam^ to my girls, of course,” replied Wardle. 
" Arabella wrote the day before yesterday to say she had 
made a stolen match without her husband’s father’s con¬ 
sent, and so you had gone down to get it when his lefusing 
it couldn’t prevent the match^ and all the rest m it. 1 
thought it a very |ood time to way something*8erious to 
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my girls, so I said what a dreadful thing it was that 
childlen should marry without thifir parents’ consent, and 
80 forth : but, bless your hearts, I couldn’t make the least 
impression upon them. They tWiiught it such a ranch 
more dreadful thing thattiiiere should have been a wedding 
without bridesmaids, that 1 might as well have preached 
to Joe himselL^ 

Here the old gentleman stopped to laugh , and*having 
done so, to hia heart’s content, prc.'^cntly le.sunied. 

“ But this is not the best of it, it seems. Tins is only 
half the love-making and plotting that have been going 
forward. Wo have been ‘walking on ibines for the last 
six months, and they’re sprung at last.” 

“ What do you mean I ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, turning 
pale ; “ i^o other secret marriag*', I hope '> " 

“ No, no,” replied old Wardle; ‘‘not so bad as that— 
no. 

‘‘What then?” inquired Mr. JMckwick; “am 1 inter¬ 
ested in it ? ” 

“ Shall I answer that question, Perker? ” said Wardle. 

“If you don’t commit yourself by doing so, my dear 
Sir.” 

“ Well then, you arc,” said Wardle. 

, “How?” asked Mr. Pickwick, anxiously. “In what 
way ? ” 

“Really,” replied Wardle, “you’re sucli a fiery sort of 
young fellow that I am almost afraid to tell you; but, 
however, if Perker will sit between us to prevent mischief, 
I’ll venture.” 

Having closed the room-door, and fortified himself with 
another application to Perker’s snuA-box, the old gentle¬ 
man proceeded with hi.s great disclosure m these words. 

“The fact is, th'at my daughter Bella—Bella, that 
married young Trundle, you know.” 

“ yes, we know,” said Mr. l^ickwick, impatiently. 

•'Don’t alarm me at the very beginning. My daughter 
Bella, Emily having gone to bed with a headache after 
she had read Arabella’s letter to*'me, set herself down by 
my side the other evening, and began to talk over this 
‘mapiage affair. ‘ Well, pa,’ she says, ‘ what do you think 
of it?’ ‘ Why, my dear,’ I said, ‘I suppose it’s all very 
well; I hope it’s for the best.’ I answeiyid in this way 
because I was sitting before the fire at the time, drinking 
my grog rather thoughtfully, and I knew my throwing in 
an undecided word now and then, would induce her to con¬ 
tinue talking. Both my fflrls are pictures of their dear 
mother, and as I grow old I like to sit Svith only thepa by 
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me; for their voicon and looks carry mo back to the 
happiest period of and make me for the nfoment 

as young as 1 used to be then, thougli not quite so 
hght-bcarted. ‘Jb’s#qiute a marriage of affe(‘tion, pa,’ 
said Bella, after a sliorb silei^^e. ‘ Ves, my dear,’ said 
I, ‘but Hucli marriages do not always tur^i out the 
happiest ’ ” 

“ 1 ♦juustion that, mind,” interposed ^[r, Pickwici^' 
warmly. 

“Very good,” responded Wardlo, “question anything 
you like wficu it’s your turn to speak, but don’t interrupt 
me.” ^ 

“ I bt'g >our pardon,” said ]\[r. Pickwiek. 

“ diantcd,” replied Wardlo, “ ‘ 1 am sorry to hear you 
express your oi>iniou agi^mst marnagos of alfet^tion, jia,’ 
said Bella, rolounuga little. ‘ L was wrong, I oiiglit not 
to Imve said so, my dear, either,’ said 1, patl uig lier check 
as kindly as a roiigli (dd fellow^Jiko ino could pat it, ‘for 
ytnir mothei’s was one, and so was yours,’ ‘ It’s not that 
I meant, pa,’ said I5ella. ‘The fact is, pa, 1 wanted to 
speak to yon about hhuily.’ ” 

Mr, lhckwi(‘k started. 

“ Wliat’s the matter now?” inquired Wardlo, stopping 
in Ills narrative. 

“ Notlnng,” replied i\rr. l^ickwick. “ Pray go on.” 

“ 1 never could spin out a story,” said Wardle, abruptly. 
“It must come out sooner or later, and it'll save us all a 1 
great deal of time if it comes at once. The long and the 
short of it IS, then, that Bella at last mustered up courage 
to toll me that Krnily was very unliappy; that slie and 
your young friend Snodgrass had been in eoiisjant corre¬ 
spondence and eoinmunicatnin ever since last tdiristmas; 
that sliohad very dutifully made upift.^ nniid to run away 
witli him, in laudable imitation of her old friend and 
schoolfellow; but that ha\ing somo compunctiSus of 
conscsionee on tlie subject, inasmuch as I had ahvays been 
rather kindly disposed to botli of them, they had thought 
it bettor in the first luskxnce to pay me tho compliment of 
asking whether I would have any objection to their being 
married in tho usual matter-of-fact manner. There 
Mr, Pickwick, if you can make it convenient to reduce 
your eyes to th,eir usual size again, and to let mo hoar 
wliat you think wo ought to do, I shall feel rather obliged 
to you.” 

The testy manner in which the liearty old ger^leman 
uttered this last squtcnco vvasriDot wholly un\^rranted; 
for ^^r. Pickwick’s moe had settle?! down into an expression 
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of blank amazement and perplexity quite curious to be« 
hold. 

“ Snodgrass !—since last Christmas 1 ” were the first 
broken words that issued from the l^ps of the confounded 
gentleman. 

“ Since Ijjst Christmas/’ replied Wardle , “ that’s plain 
enough, and ve^ bad spectacles we must have worn, not 

have discovered it before.” 

“1 don’t understand it,” said Mr. Pickwick, ruminat¬ 
ing ; ” I really cannot understand it.” 

” It's easy enough to understand,” replied the choleric 
old gentleman. “If you l»ad been a ytwinger man, you 
would havei been in the secret long ago ; and besides,” 
added Wardle, after a moment’s hesitation, ” the truth is, 
that, knowing notliing of this matter, I have rather pressed 
Emily for four or five months past to receive favourably 
(if she could, i would never attempt to force a girl’s in¬ 
clinations) the addresses of a yomig gentleman down m 
our neighbourhood. 1 have no doubt that, girl-liko, to 
enhance her own value and increase the ardour of Mr. 
Snodgrass, she has represented this matter lu very glowing 
colouis, and |hat they have both arrived at the conclusion 
that they are a terribly persecuted pair of unfortunates, 
p.nd have no resource but clandestine matrimony or char¬ 
coal. Now, the question is, what’s to be done? ” 

” What have you done?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ II ” 

” I mean what did you do when your married daughter 
told you this ? ” 

” Oh, I made a fool of myself, of course,” rejoined 
Wardle. * 

“Just so,” interposed Perker, who had accompanied 
this dialogue with siludry twitchmgs of his watch-chain, 
vindictive rubbings of his nose, and other symptoms of 
impiifcftnce. “That’s very natural ; but how ? ” 

“ h went into a great passion and frightened my mother 
into a fit,” said Wardle. 

“That was judicious,” romarl&iyl Perker; “and what 
else, my dear Sir? ” 

“ I fretted and fumed all next day, and raised a great 
disturbance,” rejoined the old gentleman. “At last 1 got 
tired of rendering myself unpleasant and making every¬ 
body miserable; so 1 hired a carriage at Muggleton, and, 
putting my own horses in it, came up to town, under 
preteofe of bringing Emily to see Arabella.” 

“ Mils ^ardle la with yi^u, then ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ To be sure i?he is,” taplied Wardfo. “ She is at Os^ 
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homo’s hotel in the Adolphi at this moment, unless your 
enterprising friend ha« run away with her since I'came 
out this morning.” 

“ You are reconciled then^” said Perker. 

“Not a bit of it/’ answorod^Vardle; “she has been 
crying and moping ever since, except last nigl^t, between 
tea and supper, when she made a great pfj^ado of writing 
a lotted, that 1 protended to take no notice of,” 

“ Yon want my advice in this matter, I suppose?” said 
Porker, looking trom the muring face of Mr. Pickwick to 
the eager countcnanco of Wardlc, and taking several con¬ 
secutive pinches his favourite stimulant. 

“ 1 suppose so,” said Wardlc, looking at M» Pickwick. 

“ Certainly,” replied that gentleman. 

“Well then,” said Perl er, rising and pushmgjiis chair 
back, “ my advice is, that you both walk away together, 
or rule away, or get away by some means or other, for I’m 
tired of you, and just t^alk this inatter over between you. 

If you liave not settled it by the next time I see you, I’ll 
tell you wliat to do.” 

“This is satisfactory,’^ said Wardle, hardly knowing 
whether to aimlo or be offended. 

“ Pooh, pooh, my dear Sir,” returned Porker, “ I know 
you both a great deal better than you know yourselves- 
You have settled it already, to all intents and purposes.” 

Thus expressing himself, the little gentleman poked his 
snuff-box, first into the chest of Mr. Pickwick, and then ^ 
into the waistcoat of Mr. Wardle, upon which they all 
three laughed, but esp(‘cially the two last-named gentlemen, 
who at once shook hands again, without any obvious or 
particular reason. 

“ You dine with me to-day,” said Wardle to Perker, as 
he allowed thorn out. 

“Can’t promise, iny dear Sir, can’t promise,” replied 
Perker. “I’ll look in, in the evening, at all eveSts.’' 

“ I shall expect you at five,” said Wardle, “ Now, Joe ’*; 
and Joe having been at length awakened, the two friends 
departed in Mr. Wardlfj's carnage, which in common 
humanity had a dickey behind for the fat boy, who, if 
there had been a foot-board instead, would have r^llod^ 
ofl and killed himself in his very first nap. 

Driving to tjio George and Vulture, they found that 
Arabella and her maid had sent for a hackney-coach 
immediately on the receipt of a short note from Emily 
announcing her arrival in town, and had proceeded straight 
to the Adelphi, As Wardle ha(| business to trai^aA in the 
&ity,^they sent the* carriage and'**the fat boy to his hotels 
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with the information that he and Mr. Pickwiok would 
return together to dinner at five o’cli.ok. 

Charged with tlii.s message, thv fat boy returned, 
slumbering as peaceably^n his di(*toy over the stones as 
if it had beou a down bed on watch springs. By some ex¬ 
traordinary mi^vcle lie awoke of Ins own accord, when the 
coach stopped,‘‘Lad giving himself a good shake to stir up 
uia faculties, went up stairs to evociite his eommfftsion. 

Now, whether the shako had jumbled the fat boy’s 
faculties together instead of arranging them in proper 
order, or had roused such a quantity of ^lew ideas within 
him as to render him oblivious of ordinary forms and 
ceremonies* or (which is also possible) had proved unauc- 
cesstul in preventing his falling asleep as he ascended the 
stairs, it'is an undoubted fact*'that ho walked into tlie 
sitting-room without previously knocking at the door, and 
so beheld a gentleman with his arm clasping hi.s young 
mistress’s waist, sitting ^^/cry loi/mgly by her side on a 
sofa, wViilo Arabella and her pretty handmaid feigned to 
ho absorbed in looking out of a window at the other 
end of the room. At sight of which phenomenon, the 
fat boy utte'icd an interjection, the ladies a scream, and 
the gontlemaii an oath, almost simultaneously. 

V Wretched creature, what do you want here ? ” said the 
gentleman, who it is needless to suy was Mr. Snodgrass. 

To this the fat boy, considerably terrified, briefly re¬ 
sponded, “ Missis.” 

“ What do you want mo for ? ” inquired Emily, turning 
her head aside, “you stupid creature.” 

“ Master and Mr. Pickwick i.s a-going to dine here at 
five,” replied the fat hoy. 

“Leave the room^’ said Mr. Snodgrass, glaring upon 
the bewildered youth. 

“ N^, no, no,” added Emily, hastily. “Bella, dear, 
ad.^isG me.” 

Upon this, Emily and Mr. Snodgrass, and Arabella and 
Mary, crowded into a corner aiyl conversed earnestly in 
whispers for some minutes, during which the fat boy 
dozed. 

“'Joe,” said Arabella, at length, looking round with a 
rnost bewitching smile, “how do you do, Joe?” 

^ “Joe,” said Emily, “you’re a very good boy; I won’t 
-fdrget you, Joe,” 

“ Joo^” said Mr. Snodgrass, advancing to the astonished 
youth,i^nd seized his hand, “I didn’t know you before. 
There’s fi«.e shillings for.ycu, Joe.” ^ 

“I’ll owe you five, Joe,” «aid Arabella, “for old ac- 
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^quaintance sake, you know,” and another moat captivating 
smile was bestowed upon the corpulent intruder. 

The fat boy’s perception bein^ slow, he looked rather 
puzzled at first to ar ouut for this sudden prepossession 
in his favour, and stared about ’Inm in a very alarming 
manner. At leugtli his broad face began to show symptoms 
of a gnn of proportionately hroad dunf isions, and then 
thrusting half-a-orown into cacli of ins pockets, and a han*^ 
and wrist after it, lie hurst iuto a hoar->c laugh : being for 
the first and only time in his existeueo. 

“ fie understnnds us, I see,” said ArahcUa, 

“ He had better have something to eat immediately,” 
remarked Kmily. 

I'lie fat boy almost laughed again when he heard this 
suggestion. Mary, afte^a little more whispering, tripped 
forth from the group, and said,— 

“ I am going to-dine with you to-day, Sir, if you have 
no ohjection.” 

Tins way,” said the fat boy, eagerly. There is such 
a jolly meat pie.” 

Witli those words the fat boy led tlio wav down stairs, 
his pretty companiou captu ating all the waiters and anger¬ 
ing all the cliamberinaids as she followed him to the 
eating-room. 

There was the meat pie of wiiich tlic youth had spoken 
BO feelingly and there were, moreover, a steak and a dish 
of potatiH^s, and a pot of porter, 

“Sit down,” said the fat boy. “Ob, my eye, how 
prime ! I am .so hungry.” 

Having apostrophised his eye in a species of rapture 
five or SIX times, the youth took tiio lioad of the^little table, 
and Mary set lierseU at tiie bottom. 

“Will you have some of this"^” said the fat boy, 
plunging iuto the pio up to tlio very ferules of the knife 
and fork. 

“ A little, if you please,” replied Mary. 

The fat boy assisted Mary to a little, and himself to a 
great deal, and was jysl going to begin eating when he 
suddenly laid down his knife and fork, leant forward in 
his chair, and letting his hands, with the knife and fork in 
them, fall on his knees, said, very slowly, 

“ I say, ho\^ nice you do look ! ” 

This was said in an admiring manner, and was, so far 
gratifying; but still there was enough of the cannibal in 
the young gentleman’s eyes to render the compyment a 
doubtful one. 

* “ Dearme, Josefch/’ said Mary, aSocting to bftish, “ what 

do/ou mean?" ^ ^ 
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The fat boy, gradually recovering his former position, 
replied^with a heavy sigh, and remaining thoughtful for a 
few moments, drank a long draught of the porter. Having 
achieved this feat he sighed again,f and applied himself 
assiduously to the pic. 

“ What £^nico young lady Miss Emily is ! " said Mary, 
after a long silgrfce. 

"^uThe fat boy had by this time finished the pie. Hb fixed 
his eyes qn Mary, and replied— 

" I knows a nieerer.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Mary. 

“Yes, indeed!’’ replied'the fat boy,'with unwonted 
vivacity. c 

“ What’s her name? ’’ inquired Mary. 

“ What’s yours ? ” 

“ Mary!’’ 

“ So’s her’s,’’ said the fat hoy. “You’re her.” The 
boy grinned to add point to the cofnpliment, and put his 
eyes into something between a squint and a cast, which 
there is reason to believe he intended for an ogle. 

“You mnsn’t talk to mo in that way,” said Mary; 
“ you don’t inman it.” 

“ Don’t I though?” replied the fat boy ; “I say-■” 

, “Well.” 

“‘Are you going to come here regular ? ” 

“No,” rejoined Mary, shaking her head, “I’m going 
,?.way again to-night. Why?” 

“Oh!” said the fat boy, in a tone of strong feeling ; 
“how wo should have enjoyed ourselves at meals, if you 
had been ! ” 

“ I mighH, come hero sometimes perhaps, to see you,” 
said Mary,‘plaiting the table-cloth in as.sume l coyness, 
“if you would do me‘a favour.” 

The fat boy looked from the pie-dish to the steak, as if 
he tl^oiyght a favour must be in a manner connected with 
something to eat; and then took out one of the half- 
crowns and glanced at it nervouslji^. 

“ Don’t you understand me ? ” sa/d Mary, looking slyly 
in his fat face. 

«. Again he looked at the half-crown, and said faintly, 
‘ “ No.” 

“ The ladies want you not to say anything to the old 
gentleman about the young gentleman having been up 
stairs ; and I want you too.” 

“Is that all?” said the fat boy, evidently very much 
relieved Is he pocketed the half-crown again. “ Oi course, 
I ain’t a-goin’ to.” 
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“You see/’ said Mary, “Mr. Snodgrass is very fond of 
Miss Emily, and Mif* Emily’s very fond of him, and if 
you were to tell about it, the* old gentleman would 
carry you all away jjoiles into the country, where you’d 
see nobody.” 

“ No, no, I won’t tell,” said the fat boy, stoutly. 

“That’s a dear,” said IMary. “Now it’s tfmo I went 
up sttirs, and got my lady ready for dinner.” 

“ Don’t go yot,” urged the fat boy. ^ 

“ I must,” replied Mary. “ Good bye for the present." 

The fat boy, with elephantine playfulness, stretched out 
his arms to ratish a kiss; out as it required no great 
agility to elude him, his fair enslaver had vanished before 
he closed th.un again ; upon which the apathetic youth 
ate a pound or so of steaic with a sentimental countenance, 
and fell fast a.sleep. 

Theie was <^o much to say up stairs, and there were so 
many plans to concei't for elojpemont and matrimony in 
the event of old Waidle continuing to be cruel, that it 
wanted only half an-hour to dinner when Mr. Snodgrass 
took his final adieu. The ladies van to Emily’s bedroom 
to dress, and the lover, taking up his hat, jvalked out of 
the room. Ho had scarcely got outside the door, when 
he heard Wardle’s voice talking loudly; and looking ovy 
the banisters, beheld him, followed by some other gefitle- 
mon, coming straight up stairs. Knowing nothing of the 
house, Mr. Snodgrass in his confusion, stepped ha.stily bac^ 
into the room ho had just quitted, and passing from thence 
into an inner apartment (Mr, Wardle’s bed-chamber), 
closed the door softly, just as the persons ho had caught a 
glimpse of, entered the sitting-room. Thesif were Mr. 
Wardlo, and Mr. Pickwick; Mr. Nathaniel Winkle, and 
Mr. Benjamin Allen, whopi ho had no difficulty in re¬ 
cognising by their voices, 

“ Very lucky I had the presence of mind to avoidithem,” 
thought Mr. Snodgrass with a smile, and walking on tip¬ 
toe to another door near the bedside, “ this opens into the 
same passage, and walk quietly and comfortably 

away.” 

There was only one obstacle to his walking quietly an4 
comfortably away, which was, that the door was looked 
and the key g^ne. 

“ Let us have some of your best wine to-day, waiter," 
said old Wardle, rubbing his hands. 

“ You shall have some of the very best, Sir," replied the 
waiter. 

' ‘^Lot the ladiet know we hafo come in." 
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“Yos, Sir” 

Devo^itlv and ardontly^did Mr. Srf^xlgra'ia wish that the 
ladies eoulrl know he had come in. Ho ventured onco to 
whisper “Waiter^” thrnugli the kSyhole, but the pro¬ 
bability of the wrong waiter coming to his relief flashing 
upon his njind, together with a sen^o of the strong re¬ 
semblance bot\vo<^ 1 bis own situation and that in which 
a't> ther gentleman had betm recently found in a neiglfoour- 
ing hotel/an account of who'^o inisftirtuncs had appeared 
under tlie head of “ f-^oheo ” in that morning’s paper), he 
set himself down upon a ^portmanteau, and trembled 
violently, 

“ We woit't wait a minute for Perkor," ‘-aid Wardlo, 
looking at Ills watch, “ho is always exact. He will be 
hero in tijne if ho means to eonle; and if he does not, 
it's of no use waiting. Ha! Arabella ” 

“"My sister!” O'cclauned 'Mw Benjamin Allen, folding 
her in a most romantu; eml^race. 

“Oh. Ben. dear, liow you do smell of tobacco,” said 
Arabella, rather ovorcomo by this mark of ahection. 

“Do I” said ]\Ir. Benjamin Alleip “Do I, Bella? 
Well, perhaps d do ” 

Perhaps ho did, having just left a jdoasant little smoking 
p,artv of twelve medical students in a small back parlour 
with^ a large fire. 

“But T am delighted to see you,” said Mr. Ben Allen, 
Bless you, Bella.” 

“There,” said Arabella, bending forward to kiss her 
brother; “don't take hold of again, Ben dear, because 
you tumble me so.” 

At thispd^nt of the reconciliation, !Mr. Ben Allen allowed 
his feelings and the cigars and porter to overcome him: 
and looked roimd upoi? the belioklers with damp Hpectaclos. 

“ Is nothing to be said to me ? ” cried Wardle, with open 
arms, 

“ A great deal,” whispored Arabella, as s1ie received the 
old gentleman's hearty caress and ^congratulation. “ You 
are a hard-hearted, unfeeling, cruel tfiionster! ” 

“ You are a little rebel,” replied Wardle, in the same 
tene c ” and I am afraid I shall be obliged to forbid you 
the house. People like you, who get married in spite of 
everybody, ought not to be let loose on society. But 
come,” added the old gentleman aloud, “Here’s the 
dinner; you shall sit by mo. Joe; why, damn the boy, 
he’s awaKe t ” 

To tht gfeat distress of bis master, ^^the fat boy was 
indeed in a state of remarKablo vigilance, his eyes be^g 
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wide open, and lookilig as if intended to remain so. 
There was an alacrity in his manner too which was equally 
unaccountable ; ev#'y time his^^yos met those of Emily or 
Arabella, he smirked and grinfiod ; and once Wardle could 
have sworn he saw him wink. 

This alteration m the fat boy’s demeiinciur originated in 
his increased sense of his own importance, and the dimity 
he acquired from having been taken into tho^onfidence 
of the young ladies; and the smirks and grins, and winks, 
were so many condescendii^ assurances that they might 
depend upon tiis fidelity. As these tokens were rather 
calculated to awaken suspicion than allay it, and were 
somewhat embarrassing besides, they were occasionally 
answered by a frown of .shako of the head from Arabella, 
which the fat boy considering as hints to be on his guard, 
expressed his perfect understanding of, by smirking, grin¬ 
ning, and winking, wTth redowblod assiduity. 

“Joe,” said Mr. Wardle after an unsuccessful search in 
all his pockets, “ is my snuff-box on the sofa? ” 

“ No, Sir,” replied the fat boy. 

“Oh, I recollect; I loft it on my dre^ing-table this 
morning,” said Wardle. “Run into the next room and 
fetch it.” 

The fat boy went into the next room, and having been 
absent about a minute, returned with the snuff-box and 
the palest face that over a fat boy wore. 

“ What’s the matter with the boy! ” exclaimed Wardle. 

“ Nothen’s the matter with me,” replied Joe, nervously. 

“ Have you been seeing any'spirits ? ” inquired the old 
gentleman. 

“Or taking any?” added Ben Alien. 

“ I think you’re right,” whisperld Wardle across the 
table. “ He is intoxicated, I’m sure.” 

Ben Allen replied that he thought he was ; and as that 
gentleman bad seen a vast deal of the disease in question, 
Wardle was confirmed jp an irnpression which hod been 
hovering about his nvnd for Half-an-hour, and at once 
arrived at the conclusion that the fat boy was verv 
drunk. 

“ Just keep your eye upon him for a few minutes,’* 
murmured Wacdle. “ We shall soon find out whether he 
is or not.” 

The unfortunate youth had only interchanged a dozen 
words with Mr. Snodgrass, that gentleman ha^ng im¬ 
plored him to m^e a private Appeal to soma friend to 
’release him, and tnen pushed him out with the snuff-box^ 
lest nis prolonged absence should lead to a disoovery. He 
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ruminated a little with a most disturbed expression of 
face, and left the room in search of ^fary. 

But Mary had gone home after dressing her mistress, 
and the fat boy came bad again, iu'3re disturbed than 
before. 

Wardle and Mr. 3en Allen exchanged glances. 

" To0f” said Warale. 

" Yes, sir^” 

“ What did you go away for ? ” 

The fat boy looked hopelessly m the face of everybody 
at table, and stammered out that ho didn’t know. 

“Oh,” said^Wardle, “you don’t know, eh? Take this 
cheese to Mr. Pickwick.” 

Now, Mr. Pickwick being in the, very best health and 
spirits, had been making himself perfectly delightful all 
dinner-time, and was at this moment engaged m an en¬ 
ergetic conversation with Emily and Mr. Winkle; bowing 
his head courteously in the emphasis of his discourse, 
gently waving his left hand to lend force to his observa¬ 
tions, and all glowing with placid smiles. Ho took a piece 
of cheese from the plate, and was upon the point of turning 
round to renew the conversation, when the fat boy, stoop¬ 
ing so as to bring his head on a level with that of Mr. 
Pickwick, pointed with his thumb over his shoulder and 
made the most horrible and hideous face that was ever 
se^n out of a pantomime. 

“ Dear mo I ” said Mr. Pickwick, starting, “ what a very 
—eh ? ” He stopped, for the fat boy had drawn himself 
up, and was, or pretended to be, fast asleep. 

“ What’s the matter? ” inquired Wardle. 

“ This is such an extremely singular lad of yours,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick,booking uneasily at the boy. "It 
Biems an odd thing to say, but, upon my word, I am afraid 
^hat at times he is a little deranged.” 

“Oh I Mr. Pickwick, pray don’t say so,” cried Emily 
and Arabella, both at once. 

“ 1 am not certain, of course,” said Mr. Pickwick, amidst 
profound silence, and looks of genefkl^ dismay; “ but his 
mwinpr to me this moment was really very alarming. Oh I" 
-ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, suddenly jumping up with a 
short scream. “ I beg your pardon, ladies, but at that 
moment he ran some sharp instrument into my leg. Really, 
he is not safe.” 

“ He's drunk,” roared old Wardle, passionately. “ Ring 
the bell, Call the waiters I he’s drunk.” 

” 1 ain’t,^’Vild fat boy, falling on his knees as his 

master seized him by the ooilar. “ I ain’t drunk.” 
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“ Then you’re mad—that’s worse. Call the .waiters,” 
said the old gcutlerifan. 

“ I ain’t mad ; I’m sensible,” rejoined the fat boy begin¬ 
ning to cry. 

“Then, what the devil did you run sharp instruments 
into Mr. Pickwick’s leg.sfor?” inquired Waadle, angrily. 

“ Ho wouldn’t look at me,” replied tfc.e*boy. “ I wanted 
to sj^ak to him.” 

” What did you want to say ? ” asked half-a-dbzen voices 
at once. 

The fat boy gasped, looked at the bedroom door, gasped 
again, and wiped two tears away with the knuckle of each 
of his forefingers, 

” What did you want to say ? ” demanded Wardle, shak¬ 
ing him. 

‘‘ Stop,” said Mr. Pickwick ; ‘‘allow me. What did you 
wish to communicate to mo, my poor boy? ” 

‘‘ I want to whisper to you,'* replied the fat boy. 

‘‘You want to bite his ear off, I suppose,” said Wardle. 
“ Don’t come near him, he’s vicious ; ring the bell, and let 
him be taken down stairs.” 

Just as Mr. Winkle caught the boll-rope in his hand, it 
was arrested by a general expression of astonishment; the 
captive lover, his face burning with confu,sion, suddenly 
walked in from the bedroom, and made a comprehensive 
bow to the company. 

‘‘ Hallo I ” cried Wardle, releasing the fat boy’s collaf^ 
and staggering back, ‘‘ What’s this? ” 

“ I have been concealed in the next room. Sir, since you 
returned,” explained Mr. Snodgrass. 

” Emily, my girl,” said Wardle, reproachfully, ‘‘1 detest 
meanness and deceit; this is unjustifiable and indelicate 
in the highest degree. 1 don’t deserve this, at your hands, 
Emily, indeed.” 

” Dear papa,” said Emily, ‘‘ Arabella knows—everybody 
here knows ; Joe knows—that I was no party to this con¬ 
cealment. Augustus, iqf Heaven's sake, explain it.” 

Mr. Snodgrass, whoehad only waited for a hearing, at 
once recounted how he had been placed in his then dis¬ 
tressing predicament; how the fear of giving rise to donf^stio 
dissentions had alone prompted him to avoid Mr. Wardle 
on his entrance; and how he merely meant to depart by 
another door, but, finding it locked, had been compelled 
to stay against his will. It was a painful situation to be 
placed in; but he now regretted it the less, inasi^uch as 

I 't afforded him an opportunityjof acknowledfing before 
hei( mutual friends that he loved Mr. Wardle’s daughter 
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deeply ani sincerely, that he waa pro;^d to avow that the 
feeling was mutual, and that if tliousands of miles were 
placed between them, or oceans rolle^ their waters, he 
could never for an instant "f irget those happy days when 
first—et cetera, ct cetera. 

Having delivered himself to this effect, Mr. Snodgrass 
bowed again, looked*into the crown of his hat, and stopped 
towards the door. ’ 

“Stop!” shouted Wardle. “ Why, in the name of all 
that’s-” 

“Inflammable,” mildly suggested Mr. I’ickwick, who 
thought somct-hing worse was coming. 

“ Well—tliat’s inllammable,” said Wardle, adopting the 
substitute; “ couldn’t you say all tjus to me in the first 
instance ? 

“ Or confide in mo ? ” added Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Dear, dear,” said Arabella, takipg up the defence, 
“what i.s the use of asking all that now, especially when 
you know you had set your covetous old heart on a richer 
son-in-law, and are so wild and fierce besides, that every¬ 
body is afraid of you, except mo. Shake hands with him, 
and order him some dinner, for goodness gracious sake, for 
he looks half-starved ; and pray have your wine up at once, 
for y<5li’ll not be tolerable until you have taken two bottles 
at least.” 

. The worthy old gentleman pulled Arabella’s ear, kissed 
her without the smallest scruple, kissed his daughter also 
with great affection, and shook Mr. Snodgrass warmly by 
the hand. 

“ She is right upon one point at all events,” said the 
old gentloiiAn, cheerfully, “lliug for the wine.” 

The wine came, and Perker came up stairs at the same 
pioraent. Mr. Snodgrass had dinner at a side table, and 
when hu had dispatched it drew his chair next Emily, 
without the smallest opposition on the old gentleman’s 
part. 

The evening was excellent. Little Mr. Perker came 
out wonderfully, told various comfc stories, and sang a 
anriops song, which was almost as funny as the anecdotes. 
Arabella was very charming, Mr. Wardle very jovial, Mr. 
Pickwick very hannonious, Mr. Ben Allen very uproarious, 
the lovers very silent, Mr. Winkle very talkative, and all 
of them very happy. 
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CHAPTER LIV 

MR. SOLOMON PELL, ASSISTED BY A SELECT COM- 
MITIEE OF C»AOIIMEN,^\RRANGES THE AFFAIRS 
OF THE EliDEll MR. W.aLKR 

“ QAMTVEL,” said Mr. Weller, acco^tipj? his son on the 

cW morning after the funeral, “I've found it, Sajlimy. 
I thought it VOS there.” 

“ Thought wot woa vere?” inquired Sam. 

“ Your mother-in-law’s vill, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller. 
“In wirtue cf vieh, them arrangements is to be made 
as I told you on last night respectin’ the fu^is.” 

‘ Wot, didn’t she tell you verc it wns'^” inquired Sam, 

“Not a bit on it, ffammy.” replied Mr. Waller. “ Ve 
VOS a-adiestin’ our little dilTcrenccs, and I vos a-choerin’ 
her spirits and bearin’ her up, so that I forgot to ask any¬ 
thin’ about it. I ddb’t know as I should ha’ done it in¬ 
deed, if I had remembered it,” added Mr. Weller, “for 
it’s a rum sort o’ thing, Sammy, to go n-hankcrin’ arter 
anybody’s property, ven you’re assistin’ ’em in illness. 
It’s like helping an outside passenger up ven he’s been 
pitched off a coach, and puttin’ your hand in his pocket, 
vile you ask him vith a sigh how he finds his-self, Sammy.” 

With this figurative illustration of his meaning, Mr. 
Weller unclasped his pocket-book, and drew forth a dirty 
sheet of letter paper, on which wore inscribed various 
characters crowded together in remarkable confusion. 

“This here is the dockyment, Sammy,” --aid Mr. Wel¬ 
ler. “ T found it in the litfle black teapot on the top 
shelf o’ the bar closet. She used to keep*bank notes 
there afore she vos married, Samivel. I’ve seen her take 
the lid off to pay a bill, many aufl many a time. Poor 
creetur, she might ha’ filled all the teapots in the house 
vith vills, and not have inconweniencod herself*neither, 
for she took wery little of anythin’ in that vay lately, ’cept 
on the Temperance nights, ven they just laid a foundation 
0 ’ tea to put the spir^? a-top on.” 

“ What does it say*^” inquired Sam. 

“ Ji.st vot I told you, my boy,” rejoined his p«,reift. 
“ Two hundred pounds vurth 0 ’ reduced counsels to my 
son-in-law, Samivel, and all the rest o’ my property of 
ov'ry kind and description votsoever to my husband; Mr. 
Tony Veller, who I appint as my solo oggzekiter.” 

“ That’s all, is it ? ” said Sam. 

“That’sall,” replied Mr. Weller. “ And I %’p<7Se as it’s 
all right and saft^faotory to you and me, aa is the only 
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parties interested, ve may as veil put this bit 0 ’ paper 
into the fire.” il ^ 

‘‘Wot are you a-doin’ on, you lunatic?” said Sam, 
snatching the paper away.^s his pares*!;, in all innocence, 
stirred the fire preparatory to suiting the action to the 
word, ‘‘ You’re a nice eggzekiter, you are.” 

‘‘ Vy not? ” in<iU5jred Mr. Weller, looking sternly round, 
witlf the poker in his hand. 

“ Vy not'. ” exclaimed Sam,—“’cos it must be proved, 
and probated, and sworn to, and all manner o’ formalities." 

“You don’t mean that?” 8J?,id Mr. Weller, laying down 
the poker. 

Sam buttohcd the will carefully in a side pocket, inti¬ 
mating by a look meanwhile, that he did mean it, and 
very seriously too. ^ 

“ Then I’ll tell you wot it is,” said Mr. Weller, after a 
short meditation, “ this is a case for that 'ere confidential 
pal o’ the Chancellorship’s.' Poll rfiust look into this, 
Sammy. He’s the man for a difficult question at law. 
Ve’ll have this here brought afore the Solvent Court 
directly, Samivel.” 

“I never did see such a addle-headed old creetur!” 
exclaimed Sara, irritably, “ Old Baileys, and Solvent 
Cdurki, and alleybis, and ev’ry species o’ gammon alvays 
a-runnin’ through his brain. You’d better get your out- 
o’-door clothes on, and come to town about this bisnoss, 
than stand a-preachm’ there about wot you don’t under¬ 
stand nothin’ of.” 

“ Wery good, Sammy,” replied Mr.Weller. “ I’m quite 
agreeable tq anythin’as vill hoxpedite bi.sness, Sammy. 
But mind ^is here, my boy, nobody but Pell—nobody 
but Pell as a legal adwiser.” 

“I don’t want anybody else,” replied Sam.—“Now, 
are you ^-cornin’ ? ” 

“ Vait a minit, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, who, 
having tied his shawl with the aid of a small glass, that 
hung in the window, was now, ,,by dint of the most 
wonderful exertions, struggling iutotthis upper garments. 
“ Vait a minit, Sammy; ven you grow as old as your 
fathel, you von’t get into your veskit quite as easy as you 
do now, my boy. ” 

“ If I couldn’t get into it easier than that, I’m blessed 
if I’d vear vun at all,” rejoined his son. 

“ You ^hink so now,” said Mr. Weller, with the gravity 
of age, “-but you’ll find that as you get vider you’ll get 
viser. VidAh and visdocp, * Sammy, aJvays grows to¬ 
gether." 
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Ag Mr. Weller delivered thig infallible maxim—the 
result of many year^’ personal experience and observation 
—he contrived, by a dexterou* twist of his body, to get 
the bottom buttcm of his coat to perform its office. 
Having paused a seconds *6 recover breath, he brushed 
his hat with his elbow, and declared himself ready. 

“ As four heads is better than two, Samfny,” said Mr. 
Wq^er, as they drove along the Londintoad in the cj|iaiBe 
cart, “and as all this here property is a wery great 
temptation to a legal gen’l’m’n, ve’ll take*a couple o’ 
friends o’ mine vith us, as’ll be wery soon down upon 
him if he comes anythin’ irreg’lar; two o’ them as saw 
you to the Fleet that day. They’re the wey best judges,’’ 
added Mr. Weller in a half whisper, “ the wery best judges 
of a horse you ever kijow’d.’’ 

“ And of a lawyer too 7 ’’ inquired Sam. 

“ The man as can form a ackerate judgment of a 
animal, can form e ackerate judgment of anythin’,’’ re¬ 
plied his father; so dogmUtically, that Sam did not 
attempt to controvert the position. 

In pursuance of this notable resolution, the servicea of 
the mottled-faced gentleman and of two other very fat 
coachmen—selected by Mr. Weller, probably, with a view 
to their width and consequent wisdom—were put into 
requisition; and this assistance having been seourtd,\he 
party proceeded to the public-house in Portugal-street, 
whence a me.ssengcr was dispatched to the Insolvent 
Court over the way, requiring Mr. Solomon Pell’s Im¬ 
mediate attendance. 

The messenger fortunateljr found Mr. Solomon Pell in 
court, regaling himself, business being rather slack, with 
a cold collation of an Abernethy biscuit and a saveloy. 
The message was no sooner whi8j:ipred in his ear than he 
thrust them in his pocket among various professional 
documents, and hurried over the way with suejj. alacrity 
that he reached the parlour before the messenger had 
even emancipated himself from the court. 

“ Gentlemen,” sai4 Mr. Pell, touching his hat, “ my 
service to you all. 1 don’t say it to flatter you, gentlemen, 
but there are not five other men in the world that I’d haye 
come out of that court for, to-day.” 

“ So bu33n ch ? ” said Sam. 

“ Busy!replied Pell; “I’m completely sewn up, as 
my friend the late Lord Chancellor many a time used to 
say to me, gentlemen, when he came out fi^pa hearing 
appeals in the House of Lojd|. Poor fellow 1 1^ was very 
susceptible^ of fatigue; he usjd to feel thoab appeals un- 
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commonly. I actually thought more than once that he’d 
have sunk under them, I did indeed.” 

Here Mr. Pell shook hi^head, and«paused ; upon which 
the elder Mr. Weller, nudging his neighbour, as begging 
him to mark the attori^ey’s high (i-onnections, asked 
whether the duties in question produced any permanent 
ill effects on Jthe constitution of his noble friend. 

“I don’t think (Jie ever quite recovered them,” replied 
Pelb; “ in fact I’m sure he never did. ‘ Pell,’ be Ufcfijd to 
say to me many a time, ‘ how the blazes you can stand the 
head-work you do, is a mystery to mo.’—‘ Well,’ I used to 
answer, ‘ I hardly know how I do it, upon my life.’— 
‘ Pell,’ he’d add, sighing, and*looking at rne with a little 
envy—friendly envy, you know, gentlemen, mere friendly 
envy; I never minded it—‘Pell, you're a wonder; a 
wonder.’ • you’d have liked Tiim very much if you 
had known him, gentlemen. Bring me three penn’orth 
of rum, my dear.” 

Addressing this latter rerpark to ttio waitress in a tone 
of subdued grief, Mr. Pell sighed, looked at his shoes, and 
the ceiling; and, the rum having by that time arrived, 
drank it up. 

” However,” .said Pell, drawing a chair up to the table, 
“a professional man has no right to think of his private 
friendships when his legal assistance is wanted. By-the- 
bye, gentleman, since I saw you here before, wo have had 
to weep over a very melancholy occurrence.” 

rMr. Pell drew out a pocket-handkerchief when he came 
to the word weep, but he made no further u.se of it than 
to wipe away a slight tinge of rum which hung upon his 
upper lip. 

"I saw itSithe Advertiser, Mr. Weller,” continued Pell. 
“ Bless my Soul, not more than fifty-two I dear me— 
only think.” <■ 

These indications of a musing spirit were addressed to 
the motfied-faced man, whoso eyes Mr. Pell had acci¬ 
dentally caught; upon which the mottled-faced man, 
whose apprehensions of matters in general was of a foggy 
nature, moved uneasily in his seat, aln^l opined that indeed, 
80 far as that went, there was no saying how things was 
brcugljt about; which observation involving one of those 
Cubtle propositions which it is difficult to encounter in 
argument, was controverted by nobody. 

‘‘1 have heard it remarked that she was a very fine 
woman, Mr. Weller,” said Pell, in a sympathising manner. 

“Yes, Sir, she woa,” replied the elder Mr. Weller, not 
i))ucl; relifhiyi^ this n»ode 0l discussing tjre subject, and 
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yet thinking that the attorney, from his long intimacy with 
the late Lord Chancellor, must know best on all njatters 
of polite brooding “ wos a wery fine ’ooman, Sir, von 
I first knowed her. She wos a widder, Sir, at that time.” 

“Now, it’s curiouif^’ said Poll/ looking round with a 
sorrowful smile , “ Mrs. Pell was a widow.” 

“That’s very extraordinary,” said the mcfctled-faced 
man. • 

“ W^ll, it’s a curious coincidence,” said Pell. 

“Not at all,” gruffly remarked the elder Mr’.* Weller. 
“ More widders is married than single vimin.” 

“Very good, vejy good,” said Poll, “you’re quite right, 
Mr. Weller. Mrs. Pell was a very elegant and accom¬ 
plished woman ; lier manners were the theme ^f universal 
admiration in our neighliOjUrhood. T was proud to see that 
woman dance ; there was something so firm and Signified 
and yet natural, in her motion. Her cutting, gentlemen, 
was simplicity itself —A]i! well, well! Excuse my asking 
the question, Mr Samuel,” continued the attorney in a 
lower voice, “ was vour mother-in-law tall ? ” 

“ Not wery,” replied Sam. 

“Mrs. Pell was a tall figure,” said Pell, “a splendid 
woman, with a noble shape, and a nose, gentlemen, formed 
to command and be mai’estic. She was very much attached 
to me—very much—highly connected, too ; her mothor’s 
brother, gentlemen, failed for eight hundred pound as a 
Law Stationer.” 

“ Veil,” said Mr. Weller, who had grown rather restless 
during this discussion, “ vith regard to bisness.” 

The word was music to Pell’s ears, lie had been re¬ 
volving in his mind whether any business was to,be trans¬ 
acted, or whether ho had been merely invited trf) partake 
of a glass of brandy and water, or a bo,wl of punch, or any 
similar professional compliment, and now the doubt was 
set at rest without his appearing at all eager for its solution. 
His eyes glistened as ho laid his hat on the table, and 
said— 

“ What is the business upon which—um ? Either of 
these gentlemen wish to^o through the court ? We require 
an arrest, a friendly arrest will do, you know; we are all 
friends here, T suppose? ” 

“Give me the dockyment, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, 
taking the will ffom his son, who appeared to enjoy the 
interview amazingly. “ Wot wo rok-vire. Sir, is a probe o’ 
this here.” 

“ Probate, my dear Sir, probatoj” said Poll. ^ 

“Veil, Sir,” replied Mr. Wollor, sharply, “probe and 
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probe it, is wery much the same : if you don’t understand 
wot I‘moan, Sir, I dessay I can fi(>d them as does.” 

“No offence I hop5, Mr. Weller,” said Pell meekly. 
“ You are the executor I see,” he kidded, casting his eyes 
over the paper. 

“I am,^Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Thesd other gentlemen, I presume, are legatees, are 
f»hey ? ” inquiVea Poll, with a congr.atulatorv smil<*, 

“ Sarpmy is a log-at-easo,” replied Mr. Weller; “these 
other gen’l’m’u is friends o’ mine, just come to see fair; 
—a kind of umpires.” 

“Oh!” said Pell, “very good. I ht.ve no objections, 
I’m sure. * I shall want a matter of five pounds of you 
before I begin, ha ! ha' ha ! ” 

It being decided by the comn»:ttee that the five pounds 
might Ijo advanced, Mr. Weller produced that sum, after 
which a long consultation, about nothing particular, took 
place, in the course wherpof Mr. Pell demonstrated, to the 
perfect satisfaction of the gentlemen who saw fair, that 
unless the management of the business had boon entrusted 
to him, it must all have gone wrong, for reasons not clearly 
made out, ljut no doubt sufficient. This important point 
being dispatched, Mr. Pell refreshed himself with three 
, chops, and liquids both malt and spirituous, at the expense 
of'the estate, and then they all went away to Doctors’ 
Commons. 

The next day there was another visit to Doctors’ 
Commons, and a great to-do with an attesting ostler, 
who, being inebriated, declined swearing anything but 
profane oaths, to the grftat scandal of a proctor and sur¬ 
rogate. «Next week there were more visits to Doctors’ 
Commonk, and a visit to the Legacy Duty Office besides, 
and treaties enterei into for the disposal of the lease and 
business, and ratifications of the same, and inventories to 
be made out, and lunches to be taken, and dinners to bo 
eaten, and so many profitable things to be done, and such 
a mass of papers accumulated, that Mr. Solomon Pell and 
the boy, and the blue hag to Hoot, all got so stout that 
scarcely anybody would have known them for the same 
man, boy, and bag, that had loitered about Portugal-street 
a few days before. 

At length all these weighty matters losing arranged, a 
day was fixed for selling out and transferring the stock, and 
of waiting with that view upon Wilkins Flasher, Esq., stock- 
broke*, of somewhere near the Bank, who had been recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Solomoia ^oll for the purpose. 

It wa^a kind of festive oocasion, And the parties wele 
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attired accordingly. Mr. Weller’s tops were newly cleaned, 
and his dress was arranfed with peculiar care • the mdttled- 
faced gentleman wore at his button-hole a full-sized dahlia 
with several leaves, a’^ the coats of his two friends were 
adorned with nosegays of laurel and other evergreens. All 
three were habited in strict holiday costume; that is to 
say, they were wrapped up to the china, aud wore as many 
clothestis possible, which is, and has been, a stage-coaclj- 
man’s idea of full dress ever since stage-coaclys wore 
invented, 

Mr. Pell was waiting at the usual place of meeting at 
the appointed tinft ; and even no wore a pair of gloves and 
a clean shirt, the latter much frayed at the collaiiand wrist¬ 
bands by frequent washings. 

‘‘A quarter to two,” sftid Pell, looking at the^parlour 
clock. “ Tf wo are with Mr. Flasher at a quarter past, we 
shall iusb hit the best time.” 

“ What should you s^ to a o’ beer, gen’l’m'n ? ” 

suggested the mottled-faced man. 

“ And a little bit o’ cold beef,” said the second coachman. 

“ Or a oyster,” added the third, who was a hoarse gentle¬ 
man, supported by very round legs. 

” Hear, hear ' ” said Pell; “ to congratulat^Mr. Weller, 
on his coming into possession of his property; eh ? ha 1 
ha!” 

” I’m quite agreeable, gen’l’m’n,” answered Mr. Weller. 
” Sammy, pull the bell.” 

Sam complied ; and the porter, cold beef, and oysters 
being promptly produced, the lunch was done ample justice 
to. Where everybody took so dfctive a part, it is almost 
invidious to make a distinction ; but if one 4ndividual 
evinced greater powers than another, it was ifhe coach¬ 
man with the hoarse voice, who took •an imperial pint of 
vinegar with his oysters, without betraying the least emo¬ 
tion. 

” Mr. Pell, Sir,” said the elder Mr. Weller, stirring a 
glass of brandy and water, of which one was placed before 
every gentleman whei^ fhe oyster shells were removed; 
“ Mr, Pell, Sir, it wos my intention to have proposed the 
funs on this occasion, but Samuel has vispered to me-” 

Here Mr. Samuel Weller, who had silently eat his oysters 
with tranquil smiles, cried ” Hear 1 ” in a very loud voice. 

”—Has vispered to me," resumed his father, ” that it 
vould be better to de-wote the liquor to vishin’ you success 
and prosperity ; and thankin’ you for the manner i» which 
you've brought this here busiae^a through. Here|s your 
healtj^, Sir.” 
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“ Hold hard there,” Interposed the mottled-faced gentle- 
man^with sudden energy, “ youc.eyes on me, gen’l’m’n.” 

Saying this, the motVled-faced gentleman rose, as did the 
other gentlemen. The mottled-faced gentleman reviewed 
the company, and slowiy raised his naud, upon which every 
man (including he of the mottled countenance) drew a long 
breath, ahd lifted his tumbler to his lips. In one instant 
the mottled-faced gentleman depressed his hand again-, and 
every gl,as3 was set down empty. It is impossible to describe 
the thrilling effect produced by this striking ceremony; at 
once dignified, solemn, and impressive, it combined every 
element of grandeur. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pell, “all I can say is, that 
such marks of confidence must ho very gratifying to a pro¬ 
fessional man. I don’t wish t«. say anything that might 
appear Egotistical, gentlemen, but I’m very glad, for your 
own sakes, that you came to me ; that’s all. If you had 
gone to any low member of the profession, it’s my firm 
conviction, and I assure you of it as a fact, that you would 
have found yourselves in Queer Street before this. I could 
have wished my noble friend had been alive to have seen 
my management of this case; I don’t say it out of pride, 
but I thinR—however, gentlemen, I won’t trouble you 
with that. I’m generally to be found here, gentlemen, 
bui if I’m not here, or over the way, that’s my address. 
You’ll find my terms very cheap and reasonable, and no 
man attends more to his clients than I do, and I hope I 
know a little of my profes.sion besides. If you have any 
opportunity of recommending me to any of your friends, 
gentlemen, I shall be vAry much obliged to you, and so 
will theyiioo, when they come to know me. Your healths, 
gentlemen.” 

With this expresa’on of his feelings, Mr, Solomon Pell 
laid three small written cards before Mr. Weller’s friends, 
and, I’ooking at the clock again, feared it was time to be 
walking. Upon this hint Mr. Weller settled the hill, and, 
issuing forth, the executor, legatee, attorney, and umpires, 
directed their stops towards theicity. 

The office of Wilkins Flasher, Esljuire, of the Stock 
Exchange, was in a first fioor up a court behind the Bank 
of England; the house of Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, was 
at Brixton, Surrey; the horse and stanljope of Wilkins 
Flasher, Esquire, were at an adjacent livery stable; the 
groom of Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, was on his way to the 
West .End to deliver some game; the clerk of Wilkins 
Flashy, Esquire^ had go<iq,to his dinner; and so Wilkins 
Flasher, Esquire, himse^, cried, “Coaje in,” when Mr, 
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Pell and his companions knocked at the counting-house 
door. 

“ Good-morning, Sir,” said Pell, bowing obsequiously. 
“ We want to make a Uttle transfer if you please.” 

” Oh, just come in, will you ? ” said Mr. Flasher. “ Sit 
down a minute ; I’ll attend to you directly.” 

“ Thank you, Sir,” said Poll, ” there’s rm hurty. Take 
a chair,^^Ir. Weller.” 

Mr. Weller took a chair, and Sam took a box, jnd the 
umpires took what they could get, and looked at the 
almanack and one or two papers which were watered 
against the wall, ’S'ith as much open-eyed reference as if 
they liad been the finest efforts of the old mastvs. 

" Well, I’ll bet you lialf-a-dozen claret on it; come,” 
said Wilkins Flasher, Esifuiro, resuming the conversation 
to which Mr. Pell’s entrance had caused a momentary 
interruption. 

This was addressed tfe a very, smart young gentleman 
who wore his hat on his right wlnsker, and was lounging 
over the desk killing flies with a ruler. Wilkins Flasher, 
Esquire, was balancing himself on two legs of an office 
stool, spearing a wafer-box with a penknifj, which he 
dropped every now and then with great dexterity into the 
very centre of a small red wafer that was stuck outside. 
Both gentlemen had very open waistcoats and very rolLffig 
collars, and very small boots and very big rings, and very 
little watches and very large guard chains, and symmetrical 
inexpressibles and scented pocket-handkerchiefs. 

” I never bet half-a-dozen,” said the other gentleman. 
” I’ll take a dozen.” 

“ Done, Simmery, done! ” said Wilkins Flashei^ Esquire. 

“ P.P., mind,” observed the other. 

” Of course,” replied Wilkins Flasher, Esquire; and 
Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, entered it in a little book with 
a gold pencil-case, and the other gentleman entered it 
also, in another little book with another gold pencil-case. 

“ 1 see there’s a notice up this morning about Buffer,” 
observed Mr. Simmery, * ” Poor devil, he’s expelled the 
house.” 

” I’ll bet you ten guineas to five he cuts his throat,” fyaid 
Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. 

**Dod 6,” replied Mr. Simmery. 

“ Stop 1 ^ I bar,” said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, thought¬ 
fully. ” Perhaps he may hang himself.” 

“Very good,” rejoined Mr. Simtuory, pulling *ut the 
gold-penoil-oaso again. “Pv* flo objection to^ta^^e you 
thaUVray. Say— makes away with himself.’ 
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“ Kills himself, in fact,” said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. 

"J’lst so,” replied Mr. Simmery, putting it down. 
“ ‘ Flasher—ten guintis to five, Boffer kills himself.’ 
Within what time shall we say ? ” 

“ A fortnight? ” suggested Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. 

” Con-fouud it, no ” ; rejoined Mr. Simmery, stopping 
for an instant to smash a fly with the ruler. “ Say a 
week.” ' 

“Split the difference,” said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. 
“ Make it ten days.” 

“ Well; ten days,” rejoined Mr. Simmery. 

So, it was entered down m the little Ijooks that Boffer 
was to kill him.self within ten days, or Wilkins Flasher, 
Esquire, was to hand over to Frank Simmery, Esquire, 
the sum of ten guineas ; and tha*’ if Boffer did kill himself 
within t.jat time, Frank Simmery, Esquire, would pay to 
Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, five guineas instead. 

“ I’m very sorry he has failed,”- said Wilkins Flasher, 
Esquire. “ Capital dinners he gave.” 

“ Fine port he had too,” remarked Mr. Simmery. 
“ We are going to send our butler to the sale to morrow, 
to pick up some of that sixty-four.” 

“ The devil you are 1 ” said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. 
“ My man’s going too. Five guineas my man outbids 
you. man.” 

“ Done.” 

Another entry was made in the little books, with the 
gold pencil-cases; and Mr. Simmery having by this time 
killed all the flies and taken all the bets, strolled away to 
the Stock Exchange to se' what was going forward. 

Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, now condescended to receive 
Mr. Solomon Pell’s instructions; and having filled up 
some printed forms, requested the party to follow him to 
the Bank, which they did : Mr. Weller and his three friends 
staring at all they beheld in unbounded astonishment, and 
Sam encountering every thing with a coolness which 
nothing could disturb. 

Crossing a court-yard which w.v3 all noise and bustle; 
and passing a couple of porters who seemed dressed to 
n^ton the red fire-engine which was wheeled away into a 
comer, they passed into an office where their bueinesa 
was to be transacted, where Pell and M'*. Flasher left 
them standing for a few moments, while they went up¬ 
stairs into the Will Office. 

“ Wot place is this here ? ” whispered the mottled-faced 
gentleman to the elder Mi, Weller. 

Counsei’H Office,” rephed the executor in a whisper. 
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“ Wot aro them gen’l’m’n a-settin’ behind the counters ? ” 
asked the hoarse coach^ian. . ' 

“Reduced counsels? I s’pose,’ * replied Mr. Weller. 
“ Ain’t they the reduced counsels, Samivel ? ” 

'* Wy, you don’t suppose the reduced counsels is alive, 
do you ? ” inquired Sam, with some disdain. 

“ How should I know ? ” retorted Mr. Weller ; “®i thought 
they locked wery like it. Wot are they, 'hot ? ” 

“ Clerks,” replied Sam. 

“Wot are they all a-eatin’ ham sangwidgei^ for?” 
inquired his father. 

“ ’Cos it’s in th4?ir dooty, I sifppose,” ropljed Sam, “it’s 
a part o’ the system ; they’re alvays a-doin’ it hijre, all day 
long! ” 

Mr. Weller and his frieads had scarcely had a moment 
to reflect upon this singular regulation as connected with 
tile monetary system of the country, when they were re¬ 
joined by Pell and Wilkms Plashpr, Esquire, who led them 
to a part of the counter above which was a round black 
boaid with a largo “ W ” on it. 

“ Wot’s that for. Sir?” inquired-Mr. Weller, directing 
^ll’s attention to the target in question. 

“ The first letter of the name of the deceased,” replied 
Pell. 

“ I say,” said Mr. Weller, turning round to the umpires, 
“There’s something wrong here. Wo’s our letter—this 
won’t do.” 

The referees at once gave it as their decided opinion 
that the business could not be legally proceeded with, 
under the letter W, and in all ^probability it would have 
stood over for one day at least, had it not beqp for the 
prompt though at first sight undutiful behavioun: of Sam, 
who seizing his father by the skirt of the coat, dragged 
him to the counter, and pinned him there until he had 
affixed his signature to a couple of instruments, vhich 
from Mr. Weller’s habit of printing, was a work of so much 
labour and time that the officiating, clerk peeled and cut 
three Ripstone pippins y^ile it was performing. 

As the elder Mr. Weller insisted on selling out his 
portion forthwith, they proceeded from the Bank to the 

f ate of the Stock Exchange, to which Wilkins FlasRer, 
iSq., after a short absence, returned with a cheque on 
Smith, Payne, and Smith, for five hundred and thirty 
pounds, that being the sum of money to which Mr. Weller 
at the market price of the day, was entitled, in ooi^idera* 
tiun of the be,lance of the second Mrs. Weller’s funded 
■avi^gs. Sam’s tvfo hundred potluds stood tradsfened to 
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nis name, and Wilkins Flasher, Esq., having been paid 
his commission, dropj^ed the mohey carelessly into his 
coat pocket, and lounged back to his office. 

Mr. Weller was at firs*^ obstinately determined upon cash¬ 
ing the clioque in nothing but sovereigns ; but on its being 
represented by the umpires that by so doing he must incur 
the expense of r small .sack to carry them home in, he 
crnscuted to receive the amount m five-pound notes. 

“ My "on,” said Mr. Weller, as they came out of the 
banking-house, “ my son and mo has a very partickler 
engagement this artoruoon and 1 shoulij like to have this 
here bisness settled out of hand, so let’s jest go straight 
avay some.'eres, vere vo can hordit the accounts.” 

A quiet room was soon founcL and the accounts were 
produced and audited. Mr. Pell’s bill was taxed by Sam, 
and some charges were dhsallowcd by the umpires; but, 
notwithstanding Mr. Poll’s declaration, accompanied with 
many solemn asseveratioin that they weie really too hard 
upon him, it was by very many degrees the best pro¬ 
fessional job ho had ever had, and one on which he 
boarded, lodged, and washed, for six months afterwards. 

The urnpir's having partaken of a dram, shook hands 
and departed, as they had to drive out of town that night. 
Mr. Solomon Pell, finding that nothing more was going 
forward either in the eating or drinking way, took a most 
friendly leave, and Sam and his father were left alone. 

“There,” said Mr. Weller, thrusting his pocket-book in 
his side pocket, “ vith the bills for the lease and that, 
there’s eleven hundred and eighty pound here. Now, 
Samivel, my boy, turn the horses’ heads to the George 
and Wultor.” 


CHAPTER LV 

AN IIIPORTANT CONFERENCE TAKES PLACE BE¬ 
TWEEN MR. PICKWICK AND SAMUEL WELLER, AT 
WHICH HIS PARENT ASSISTS.—AN OLD GENTLE¬ 
MAN IN A SNUFF-OOLO JRED SUIT ARRIVES 
UNEXPECTEDLY 

M e. PICKWICK was sitting alone, musing over many 
things, and thinking, among other considerations, 
how he could best provide for the young couple whose 
present unsettled condition was matter of constant regret 
and anxiety to him, when Mary stepped lightly into the 
room, and, advancing to t^e table, said rather hastily— 
“Oh, if you please. Sir, Samuel is dovn stairs, and he 
says may hia father see you ? ” 
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“Surely,'* replied Mr Pickwick, 

“ Thank you, Sir,“ said ^laiy, tripping towards tjie door 
again. 

“Sam has not been liere long, has he?” inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“Oh no, Sir,” replied INIary, eagerly. “He has only 
ju3t come homo. He is not going to ask you ff»r any more 
leave^Sir, he says.” 

Mary might have been conscious tliat she liad commffni- 
cated this last intelligence with more warmth thSn seemed 
actually necessary, or she might have observed the good- 
humoured smil with whicl:^ Mr. Pickwick regarded lier 
when she had tiriished speaking. Sho certain^ held down 
lier l-ead, and examined tlie corner of a very smart little 
apron with more closeneis tli^c.n there appeared any absolute 
occasion for. 

“Tell them they can **ome vip at once, bv all means,” 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

Mary, apparently much velievod, hurried away with her 
message. 

Mr. Pickwick took two or three turns up and down the 
room , and, rubbing his chin with his left liaud as he did 
so, appeared lost in thouglit, 

“ Well, well,” said Mr.Pickwick at length, in a kind but 
somewhat melancholy tone, “ it is the best way m which 
1 could reward him for his attachment and fidelity ; let it 
be so, in Heaven’s name. It is the fate of a lonely old 
man, that those about him slioiild form new and differeiffc 
attachments and leave him. 1 have no right to expect 
tliat it should bo otherwise witl^mc. No, no,” added Mr. 
Pickwick more cheerfully, “ it would bo self\gh and uu- 
grr-toful, 1 ought to bo liappy to have an opiportuuity of 
providing for him so well. L am—oj course I am.” 

Mr. Pickwick had been so absorbed in these retleotions, 
that a knock at the door was three or four times repeated 
before he lieard it. Hastily seating himself, and calling 
up his accustomed pleasant looks, he gave the required 
permission, and Sam Woller entered, followed by his 
father. 

“ Glad to see you back again, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“ How do you do, Mr. Woller? ” 

Wery he^y, thankee, Sir,” replied the widower; 

hope I see yoii well, Sir.” 

"Quite, I thank you,” replied Mr, Pickwick. 

" I wanted to have a little bit o’ conworsation with you, 
Sir,” said Mr. Weller, "if you^jould spare me five minits 
or so, Sir,” 

47 
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“Certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “Sam, give your 
father a chair.” 

“ Thankee, Samivol, Mve got a cneer here,” said Mr. 
Weller, bringing one forward as he spoke ; “ uncommon 
fine day it’s been. Sir,” added the o.J gentleman, laying 
his hat on tlie floor as he set himself down. 

“ Remarkably so indeed,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “ Very 
seasonable.” ' i 

“Seasonablest veather I ever see, Sir,” rejoined Mr. 
Weller. kTero the old gentleman was seized with a violent 
fit of coughing, which being terminated, he nodded his 
head, and winked, and made several supplicatory and 
threatening gestures to his son, all of which Sam Weller 
steadily abstained from seeing. 

Mr. Pickwick, perceiving that thyre was some embarrass¬ 
ment on (.4ie old gentleman’s part, affected to be engaged 
in cutting the leaves of a book tkat lay beside him; and 
waited patiently until Mr. Weller ^.should arrive at the 
object of his visit. 

“ I never see sich a aggerawatin' boy as you are, 
Samivel,” said Mr. Weller, looking indignantly at his 
son ; “ never in all my born days.” 

“ What is hd doing, Mr. Weller? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ He von’t begin, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Weller; “ he knows 
I’ air-’t ekal to ex pre.ssin’ myself ven there’s anythin’ 
partickler to be done, and yet he’ll stand and see me a- 
settiu’ here takin’ up your walable time, and makin’ a 
rvi'g’lar spectacle o’ myself, rayther than help me out with 
a syllable. It ain’t filial conduct, Simivel,” said Mr. 
Weller, wiping his forehead?,, “ wery far from it.” 

“ You said you’d speak,” replied Sam ; “ how should I 
know you woa done, up at the wery beginnin’ ? ” 

“ You might ha’ seen I wam’t able to start,” rejoined 
his father; “I’m on the wrong side of the road, and 
backin’ into the palins and all manner of unpleasantness, 
and yet you von’t put out a hand to help me. I’m 
ashamed on you, Samivel.” 

“The fact is, Sir,” said Sam, w’th a slight bow, “ the 
gov’ner’s been a-drawin’ his money. 

“Wery good, Samivel, wery good,” said Mr. Weller, 
nuddiiUg his head with a satisfied air, “ I didn’t mean to 
speak harsh to you, Sammy. Wery good^ That's the 
vay to begin; come to the pint at once. Wery good 
indeed, Samivel.” 

Mr. Weller nodded his head an extraordinary number 
of times in the excess of hip, gratification, and w^ted in a 
listening^attitude for Sam to resume his ttaterilent. 
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“ You may ait down, Kam,” aaid Mr. Pickwick, ap¬ 
prehending tliat the interview was likely to prov^ rather 
longer than he had expected. 

Sam bowed again and sat dpwn; Ivis fatlier looking 
round, he continuecn 

“The gov’ner. Sir, has drawn out five hundred and 
tliirty pound." 

"induced cfuinaels,” interposed ^Trf Weller, senioi^ in 
an undertone. 

" It don’t much matter vefcher it’s reduced counsels, or 
wot not,” said Sam ; “ live hundred and thirty pound is 
the sum, ain’t if ? ” 

" All right, Samivel,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“To vich sum, he lias added for the house and 
business—” 

“ liease, good-vill, stock, and fixters,” interposed Mr, 
Weller. 

—“As much as makes it,” q^mtinucd Sam, “altogether, 
eleven hundred and eighty pcuud.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” said I\Ir. Pickwick, “ I am delighted to hear 
it. I congratulate you, Mr. Weller, on having done so 
well." 

“ Vait a minit, Sir,” .said IMr. Weller, raising his hand 
in a deprecatory manner. “ Get on, Samivel.” 

“This here money,” said Sam, witli a little hesitation, 
“he’s anxious to put somevores, vere he knows it’U be 
safe, and I’m wery anxious too, for if he keop.s it, he”ll gf) 
a-lendin’ it to somebody, or inwestin’ propei-ty in horses, 
or droppiu’ his pocket-book down a airy, or makin’ an 
Egyptian mummy of his-self iif some vay or another.” 

“ Wery good, Samivel,’’ observed Mr. Weller^ in as com¬ 
placent a manner as if Sam had been passing^he highest 
eulogiums on his prudence and foresight. “ Wery good.” 

“ For vich roason-s,” continued Sam, plucking nervously 
at the brim of his hat; “ for vich reasons he’s Aawn it 
out to-day, and come hero vith me to say, leastvays to 
offer, or in other vorda to-” 

“To say this here^^ said the elder Mr. Weller, im¬ 
patiently, “ that it ain’t o’ no use to mo ; I’m a-goin’ to 
vork a coacli reg’lar, and ha’n’t got noveres to keepet in^ 
unless 1 vos to pay the guard for takin’ care on it, or to 
put it in vun o« the coach pockets, vich 'ud be a temptation 
to the insides. If you’ll take care on it for me, Sir, I shall 
be wery much obliged to you. P’r’aps,” said Mr. Weller, 
walking up to Mr. Pickwick and whispering in* his ear, 
" p’r’aps it’l^ go a little vay io^ards the expeuse% o’ that 
*’er^conwiction. *AI1 I say is, jiist you keep it till I ask 
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you for it again.” Witli these words, Mr. Weller placed 
the poc4vet-book in Mr. Pickwick’s hands, caught up his 
hat, and ran out of the room with a celerity scarcely to be 
expected from so corpulent a subject. 

"Stop him, Ham,” exclaimed Mr.'Pickwick, earnestly. 
“Overtake him, bring him back instantly! Mr. Weller 
—here—coiVle back ! ” 

Sam saw that ihs msster’s injunctions wore not Lo be 
disobeyed ; and catching his father by tlie arm as he was 
descending the stairs, dragged liim back by main force. 

“ My good friend,” said Rlr. Pickwick, taking the old man 
by the hand; “your honest‘^confidence overpowers me,” 

“I don’t ‘■"ee no occasion for nothin’ o' the kind, Sir,” 
replied Mr. Weller, obstinately. 

“ I a.ssure you, my good friend, I have more money tlian 
I can evei' need ; far more than a man at my ago can ever 
live to spend,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ No man knows how mi^ch ho can .spend till he tries,” 
observed Mr. Weller. 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Mr. Pickwick; “but as I have 
no intention of trying any such experiments, I am not 
likely to come to want. I must beg you to take tliis back, 
Mr. Weller.” 

“ Wery well,” said Mr. Weller, with a very discontented 
look.’’ “ Mark my vords, Sammy, f’ll do somethin’ 
desperate vith this liere property ; somethin’ desperate ! ” 

“ lou’d better not,” replied Sam. 

Mr. Weller reflected for a short time, and then button¬ 
ing up his coat with great determination, said — 

“ I’ll keep a pike.” 

“ Wot! ’’-mxclairned Sarn. 

“A pike,” rejoined Mr. Weller, through his set teeth; 
“ I’ll keep a pike. S-'y good-bye to your father, Samivel; 
1 dewote the remainder o’ my days to a pike.” 

Tliis'threat was such an awful one, and Mr. Weller 
besides appearing fully resolved to carry it into execution, 
seemed so deeply mortified by Mr. Pickwick’s refusal, that 
that gentleman, after a short reflcotion, said— 

“ Well, well, Mr. Weller, I will keep the money. I can 
do more good with it, perhaps, than you can.” 

“Just the wery thing, to be sure,” said Mr. Weller, 
brightening up ; “o’ course you can. Sir.” 

“Say no more about it,” said Mr. Pickwick, locking 
the pooketrbook in his desk ; “I am heartily obliged to 
you, my-good friend. Now, sit down again; 1 want to 
ask youpadvice.” 

Tlie i'ntefhal laughter Accasioned by the triumphant 
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success of his visit, which had convulsed not only Mr. 
Weller’s face, but hip arms, Ic^, and body also* during 
the locking up of the pocket-bo^, suddenly gave place to 
the most dignified gyivity as he Ivoard these words. 

“Wait outside a *ew inuiutcs, Saiu, will you ” said 
Mr. Pickwick 

Sam immodiatolv withdrew. 

Weller looked uncommoirly wiib and very n^icli 
amazed, when Mr. Pickwick opened the disfourso by 
saying— 

“You are not an advocatc^for matrimony, I think, Mr. 
Weller?” • 

Mr. Weller shook his head. He was wholly unable to 
.speak; for vague thoughts of some wicked widow having 
been successful in her eftsigns upon Mr. Ihckwie^, choked 
his nttorance. 

“ Did you liappcn to see a young girl downstairs when 
vou came in just n(fw with your son'*’* inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“Yes—I sec a young gal,” replied Mr. Weller, shortly. 

“What did you think of her, now ?- Candidly, Mr, 
Wollor, what did you think of her '* ” 

“1 thought she W 08 wery plump, and veil made,” said 
Mr. Weller, with a critical air. 

“So she is,” said Mr. Pickwick, “so she is. What did 
you think of her manners, from what you saw of her? ” 

“ Wery pleasant,” rejoined Mr. Weller. “ Wery pleasant 
and conformable.” 

The precise meaning which Mr. Weller attached to this 
last mentioned adjec'livo did tiot appear, but as it was 
evident from the tone in which he used it tHat it was a 
favourable expression, Mr. Pickwick vvas as i^ell satisfied 
as if he had been thoroughly cnlighttned on the subject. 

“T take a great interest in her, I\lr, Weller,” said Mr, 
Pickwick. 

Mr. Weller coughed. 

“ T mean an interest in her doing well,” resumed Mr. 
Pickwick; “a desire CTiat she may bo comfortable and 
prosperous. You understand ” 

“Wery clearly,” replied Mr. Weller, who undor®too4 
nothing yet. 

“That young person,” said Mr. Pickwick, “is attached 
bo your son.” 

“To Saraivel Vcller! ” exclaimed the parent. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

^ “ It’s nat’«al,” said Mr. WeMe^ after some coqsic^ration, 

* “nf.Pral, but raytner alarmin', Sammy must be careful.” 
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“ How do you moan ? ” inquired Mr. IMckwick. 

“ Wery careful that he don’t sayt nothin’ to her,” re¬ 
sponded Mr. Wolier. “ Wery careful that he ain’t led 
avay in a innocent monv^n^ to .say anythin’ as may load 
to a conwiction for breach. You’re Aover safe vith ’em, 
Mr. Pickwick, ven they vunce has designs on you ; there’s 
no knowin’ ver^ to liave ’em, and vile you’re a-considering 
of jt they have yol’’. I vms married fust, that vay nvyself. 
Sir, and ^ammy wos the consekens o’ the manoover.” 

“ You give me no great encouragement to conclude what 
I have to say,” observed Mr.^Pickwick, ‘‘but I had better 
do 80 at once. This young person is not bnly attached to 
your son, Mr. Weller, but your son is attached to her.” 

“Veil,” .said Mr. Weller, “this here’s a pretty sort o’ 
thing to come to a father’s cars, tiiis is! ” 

“I have observed them on several occasions,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, making no comment on Mr. Weller’s last 
remark; “and entertain no doubt aa all about it. Suppos¬ 
ing I were desirous of establishing them comfortably as 
man and wife in some little business or situation, whore 
they might hope to obtain a decent living, what should 
you think of i,f, Mr. Weller? ” 

At first, Mr. Weller received with wry faces a proposi¬ 
tion involving the marriage of anybody in whom he took 
an iiitbrest, but as Mr. Pickwick argued the point with 
him, and laid groat stress upon the fact that Mary was 
pot widow, ho gradually became more tractable. Mr. 
Pickwick had great influence over him; and he had 
been much struck with Mary’s appearance, having, in 
fact, bestowed several ve'i’y iinfathorly winks upon her, 
already. if»t length be said that it was not for him to 
oppose Mr.'Pickwick’s inclination, and that he would be 
very happy to yield to his advice; upon which Mr. Pick¬ 
wick joyfully took him at his word and called Bam back 
into thft room. 

‘‘Sara,” said Mr. Pickwick, clearing his throat, “your 
father and I have been having some conversation about 

you.” 

“ About you, Samivol,” said Mr. Weller, in a patronising 
and (’mpressive voice. 

“ T am not so blind, Sam, as not to have seen, a long 
time since, that you entertain somothingi more than a 
friendly feeling towards Mrs. Winkle’s maid,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ Youf hear this, Samivel ? ” said Mr. Wolier in the 
same jijidicjal form of speech as before. ^ 

“ I hope, Sir," said Sam\ addressing h(s master, “ I Iqope 
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thero’s no harm in a young man takiu’ notice of a young 
’ooman as is undeniably good-looking and voll-con4ucted.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. PicTcwick. 

“Not by no means,” acquiesce^d Mr. WelJcr, affably but 
magisterially. 

“So far from thinking that there is anything wrong in 
conduct so natural,” resumed Mr. Pickv^iclc* “ it is my 
wishato assist and promote your wishfjs in this resnect. 
With this view 1 have had a little conversation jwith your 
father, and linding that he is of my opinion— ” 

“Th£ lady not bein’ a vidder,” interposed Mr. Weller m 
explanation. 

“The lady not being a widow,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
smiling. “ I wish to free you from tlie restraint which 


your present position iitiposes upon you : and to mark my 
sense of your fidelity and many excellent qualities, by en¬ 
abling you to marry thiS girl at once, and to earn an in¬ 
dependent livelihood 4or yourself and family. T shall be 
proud, Sam,” said Mr Pickwick, whose voice had faltered 
a little hitherto, but now resumed its customary tone, 
“ proud and happy to make your future prospects in life 
my grateful and peculiar care.” 

There was a profound silence for a short time, and then 
Sam said in a low husky sort of voice, hut firmly withal— 

“ I’m very much obliged to you for your goodn'b^. Sir, 
as is only like yourself, but it can’t bo done.” 

“ Can’t be done ! ” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick in astonisb- 
rnent. 

“ Samivcl I ” said Mr. Weller, with dignity. 

“ I say it can’t be done,” rejfeated Sam in a louder key. 
“ Wot’s to become of you. Sir ? ” 

“My good fellow,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “the recent 
changes among my friends will alter my mode of life in 
future, entirely; besides I am growing older, and want 
repose and quiet. My rambles, Sam, are over.” 

“ How do 1 know that ’ere, Sir?” argued Sam; “you 
think so now I S’pose you wos to change your mind, vich 
is not unlikely, for yoiJ^e the spirit of five-and-tvonty in 
you still,—what ’ud l?ecome on you vithout me It can’t 
be done, Sir, it can’t be done.” 

“ Wery good, Samivel, there’s a good deal in that,” said 
Mr. Weller, e«couragingly. 

“I speak after long deliberation, Sam, and with the 
certainty that I shall keep my word,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
shaking his head. “New scenes have closed «pon mo; 
my ramblcj^ are at an end.” . 

Wery good,* rejoined SaA. “ Then that’s the wery 
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best reason wy you should alvays have somebody b>' you 
as understands you, to keep you upland make you com¬ 
fortable. If you vant a 'fnore polished sort o’ feller, veil 
and good, have him ; buj^vages or nt^ vages, notice or no 
notice, board or no board, lodgin’ or nt/lodgin’, Sam Voller, 
as you took from the old inn in the Borough, sticks by you, 
come what'come may; and let ev’rythin’ and cv’rybody 
do their wery f*ier^-3st, nothin’ shall ever perwent it/’ 

Ai the <^oso of this declaration, which Sam made with 
great emotion, the elder Mr. Weller rose from his chair, 
and forgetting all considerations of time, place, or propriety, 
waved his hat above his head and gave Vhree vehement 
cheers. r 

“ My good fellow,” .said Mr. Pickwick, when Mr. Weller 
had sat down again, rather abashed at his own enthusiasm, 
"you are'bound to consider the young woman also.” 

“ I do consider the young ’oomkn. Sir,” .said Sam. " I 
have considered the young ’poman, I’vo spoke to her, I’ve 
told her how I’m sitivatod, she’s ready to vait till I’m 
ready, and T believe she vill. If she don’t, she’s not the 
young ’ooman I take her for, and I give her up vith readi¬ 
ness. You’ve ^now’d me afore. Sir. My mind’s mode up, 
and nothin’ can ever alter it.” 

, Who could combat this resolution Not Mr. Pickwick. 
He dhrived at that moment more pride and luxury of 
feeling from the disinterested attachment of his humble 
f^enhs, than ten thousand protestations from the greatest 
men living could have awakened in his heart. 

While this conversation was passing in Mr- Pickwick’s 
room, a little old gentlenfkn in a suit of snuff-coloured 
clothes, follawed by a porter carrying a small portmanteau, 
presented hLnself below ; and after securing a bod for the 
night, inquired of the r/aitcr whether one Mrs. Winkle was 
staffing there, to which question the waiter, of course, re¬ 
sponded in the affirmative. 

" Is she alone ? ” inquired the little old gentleman. 

"I believe she is. Sir,” replied the waiter; “ I can call 
her own maid, Sir, if you-” 

" No, I don’t want her,” said the old gentleman quickly, 
"^hoiv me to her room without announcing me.” 
r “ Bh, Sir ? ” said the waiter. 

" Are you deaf ? ” inquired the little old go«tleman. 

"No, Sir,” 

" Then, listen, if you please. Can you hear me now ? ” 
"Yes, Sir.” 

" That^ well. Show mo totMrs, Winkle’s rogm, without 
announcing me.” 
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As the little old gentleman uttered this command, he 
slipped five shilling!^into the waiter’s hand, and looked 
steadily at him. 

“ Really, Sir," sajd the waiter, “T don’t know. Sir, 
whether-’’ 

“Ah! you’ll do it, I see,” said the little old gentleman. 
“ You had better do it at once. It will .sayo time." 

Thnre was something so very (tool aild collected m the 
gentleman’s manner, that the waiter put the five shillings 
in his pocket, and led him up stairs without another worci. 

“ Th^ is the room, is it " said the gentleman. “ You 
may go.” 

The waiter complied, wondering much wh* the gentle¬ 
man could be, and what he wanted ; the little old gentle¬ 
man waiting till he washout of sight, tapped at the door. 

“ Como in,” said Arabella. 

“ Um, a pretty voice ift any rate," murmured the little 
old gentleman ; “butt,liat’s ti(>i.hing.” As ho said this, be 
opened the door and walked in. Arabella, who was sitting 
at work, rose on beholding a stranger--a little confused, 
but by no means ungracefully so. 

“ Pray don’t rise, ma’am,” said the unkyown, walking 
in and closing the door after him. “ Mrs. Winkle, I 
believe ? ” 

Arabella inclined her head. 

“ Mrs. Nathaniel Winkle, who married the son of the old 
man at Birmingham?” said the stranger, eyeing Ar^cl^p. 
with vi.sible curiosity. 

Again Arabella inclined her head, and looked uneasily 
round, as if uncertain whether call for assistance. 

“ 1 surprise you, I see, ma’am,” said the old^entleman. 

“ Rather, I confess,” replied Arabella, wontering more 
and more. 

“T’ll take a chair, if you’ll allow me, ma’am,” said the 
stranger. 

Ho took one; and drawing a spectacle-case from hi.s 
pocket, leisurely pulled out a pair of spectacles, which he 
adjusted on his nose. 

“ You don’t know me, ma’am ? ” he said, looking so in¬ 
tently at Arabella that she began to feel quite alarm^. 

“ No, Sir,” she replied, timidly. 

“ No,” said the gentleman, nursing his left leg; “ i don’t 
know how you should. You know my name, though, 
ma’am.” 

" Do I ? ” said Arabella, trembling, though sho scarcely 
knew why. ^ “ May I ask what ft is ? ” v 

Presently, m^t’aip, presently,” said the stranger, ngt 
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haviug yet removed his eyes from her countenance. “ You 
have been recently married, ma’am ” 

"I have,” replied Arabella, in a scarcely audible tone, 
laying a«ide her work, aijd becomiug^greatly agitated as a 
thought, that had occurred to her '“’oeforc, struck more 
forcibly upon her mind. 

“ Without having represented to your husband the pro¬ 
priety of lirst coni'ulting his father, on whom he fu de¬ 
pendent,^ think?” said the stranger. 

Arabella applied her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ Without an endeavour eyen to ascertain, by sts>me in¬ 
direct appeal, what were the old man’s Sentiments on a 
point in whiiih ho would naturally fool much interested ? ” 
said the stranger. 

” I cannot deny it. Sir,” said Ai’abclla. 

” And without “having sulhcient property of your own to 
afford your husband any permanent assistance in exchange 
for the worldly advantages .which you know he would have 
gamed if he had married agreeably to his father’s wishes ? ” 
said the old gentleman. ‘‘ This is what hoys and girls call 
disinterested affection, till they have boys and girls of their 
own, and then they see it in a rougher and very different 
light.” 

Arabella’.s tears flowed fast, as she pleaded in extenua¬ 
tion *that she was young and inexperienced, that her 
attachment had alone induced her to take the stop to 
Yhich she hod resorted, and that she had been deprived 
of the counsel and guidance of her parents almost from 
infancy. 

” It was wrong,” said thfrold gentleman in a milder tone, 
“very wrong. It was romantic, unliusiness-like, foolish.” 

‘‘ It was my fault; all my fault, Sir,” replied poor Ara¬ 
bella, weeping. 

“ Nonsense,” said the old gentleman, “it was not your 
fault that he foil in love with you, 1 suppose. Yes it was 
thoagh,” said the old gentleman, looking rather slyly at 
Arabella. “ It waa your fault. He couldn’t help it.” 

This little compliment, or the liffoje gentleman’s odd way 
of paying it, or his altered manner—so much kinder than 
i|. wap at first—or all three together, forced a smile from 
r Arabella in the midst of her tears. 

“ Where’s your husband ? ” inquired the aid gentleman, 
abruptly; stopping a smile which was just coming over his 
own face. 

“I expect him every instant, Sir,” said Arabella. “I 
porsuai^d him to take a Atalk this morning. ^He is very 
low ana wretched at not leaving heard £#om his father/’ 
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“ Low, is ho?*' said tlio old geutlcman. “ Sorvo him 
right/' 

“ He feels it on my account, 1 am afraid/* said Arabella ; 
“and indeed, Sir, T fool it deeply on his. I have been the 
sole ineaus of hringmg him to his present condition.” 

“ Don’t mind it on his account, my dear,”^said the old 
gentleman. “ It serves him right. I am glad of it 
actuc^ly glad of it, as far as he iscont'oijnea.” 

The words were scarcely out of the old gentle^ian’s lips, 
wlicn footsteps wore heard ascending the stairs, which he 
and Aj^bolla seemed both to ijocogniso at the same mgment. 
The little gontl'^man turned pale; and making a strong 
effort to appeal* composed, stood up as Mr. Winkle entered 
the room. 

“ Father! ” said Mr. Winkle, recoiling in am^^zement. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the little old gefttlcrnan, “Well, 
Sir, what have you got to say to me?” 

l\Tr. Winkle remairRjd 

“ You are ashamed of yourself, [ hope, Sir,” said the old 
gentleman. 

Still Mr. Winkle said nothing, 

“Are you ashamed of >nurself, Sir, or ^re you not?” 
inquired the old gentleman. 

“No, Sir,” replied INIr. Wmklo, drauing Arabella’s arm 
through his. “ 1 am not ashamed of nuself, or of Tifj' wife 
either.” 

“ Upon my word ! ” cried the old gentleman, ironically. 

“T am very soiry to have done anything which has 
lessened your affection for me. Sir,” said IMr. Winkle; 
“ hut I will say at the same ttmo, that 1 have no reason 
to be ashamed of having tliis lady for my wife, or you for 
liaving her for a daughter.” 

“ (live me your hand, Nat,” said* the old gentleman in 
an alteied voice. “ Iviss me, my love; you me a very 
charming daugliter-in-law after all! ” 

In a few minutes’ time Mr. Winkle went in search of 
Mr. Pickwick, and roturmngwitli that gentleman, presented 
him to his father, wji^reupon tliey sliook hands for five 
minutes incessantly 

“ Mr. Pickwick, I thauk you most heartily lor ail ycnur 
kindness to my son,” said old ^Ir. Winkle, m a bluff, 
straight-forwArd way. “ 1 am a hasty follow, and when I 
saw you last, T was vexed and taken by surprise. I have 
judged for myself now, and am more than satisfied. Shall 
I make any more apologies, Mr. Pickwick? ” 

“Not vopiiod that geiUlcman. “ Y'op }|Ave done 

tlje only thing Wanting to oomplete my happiness,” 
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Hereupon there was another shaking of hands for five 
minutes longer, accompanied by a gr^at number of compli¬ 
mentary speeches, whicn, besides being complimentary, 
had the additional and, very novel recommendation of 
being sincere. 

Sam had ^utifully seen his father to the Bello Sauvage, 
when, on retuijiing, he encountered the fat boy in the 
collet, who had boln charged with the delivery of ff note 
froni Em^y Wardle. 

“ I say,” said Joe, who was unusually loquacious, 
“ what a pretty girl Mary is, jsn’t she? T am so iond of 
her, 1 am ! ” 

Mr. Welle* made no verbal remark in reply, but eyeing 
the fat boy for a moment, quite transfixed at his pre¬ 
sumption led him by the collar *to the corner, and dis¬ 
missed him with‘a harmless but ceremonious kick ; after 
which, be walked home, whistling. 


CH.M’TEK LVT 


IN WHICH 'VHK IMCKWICK CLUB IS FINALLY DIS¬ 
SOLVED, AND EVEIIYTHING CONCLUDED TO THE 
SATISFACTION OF EVERYBODY 

a whole w-eck after tlie happy arrival of Mr. Winkle 
( from Birmingham, Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller 
wore from home all day long, only returning just in time 
for dinner, and then wearmg an air of mystery and im¬ 
portance quite foreign to rnoir natures. It was evident 
that very g!?avo and eventful proceedings were on foot, 
but variou.s^surmiscs were afloat respecting their precise 
character. Some (anfong whom was Mr. Tupman) wore 
disposed to think that Mr. Pickwick contemplated a matri¬ 
monial ftllianco, but this idea the ladies most strenuously 
repudiated; others rather inclined to the belief that ho 
had projected some distant tour, yid was at present oc¬ 
cupied in effecting the preliminary arrangements, but 
this again was stoutly denied by Sam himself, who had 
u»eqiMvocally stated, when cross-examined by Mary, that 
no new journeys were to be undertaken. At length, when 
the brains of the whole party had been rackfed for six long 
days by unavailing speculation, it was unanimously re* 
solved that Mr. Pickwick should be called upon to explain 
his c'ondilct, and to state distinctly why he ^ad thus 
Hbsentecybipiself from the Joi^ety of his admiring friends. 
With ahis view, Mr- Wardle invited the full circle fto 
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diimer at the Adelphi, and the decanters having l)een 
twice sent round, oj^ned tlie busineSH. 

“ We are all anxious to know, said the old gentleman, 

“ what we have done to offend you, and to induce you to 
desert us and devote-yourself to tnose solitary walks.” 

" Are you ’ ” said Mi. Pickwick. “ It is singular enough 
that 1 had intended to volunteer a full ^planation this 
very *^ay, so if you will give mo ianoth;ii' glass of wine I 
will satisfy your curiosity.” 

The decantei'M passed from hand to hand with unwonted 
brisknej'-.s, and Air. PickwickJooking round on the f^cea of 
his-tnJhuds with a cheerful smile, proceeded— 

“ .\11 the changes that have taken place am;>ng us,” said 
Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ f mean the marriage that has taken place, 
and the marriage that anil take place, with the changes 
they involve, rendered it necessary for me to think soberly 
and at once upon my fuiaro plans. I determined on retir¬ 
ing to some quiet, pre-uty nc.bourhood in tlie vicinity of 
fjondon ; J saw a house which exactly suited ray fancy. T 
have taken it and furnished it. ft is fully prepared for my 
reception, and i intend entering upon it at once, trusting 
that T may yet live to spend many quiet yei^rs in peaceful 
retirement; cheered through life by the society of my 
friends, and followed in death by their affectionate re¬ 
membrance.” ” * 

Here Mr. Pickwick paused, and a low murmur ran round 
the table. " ^ 

' “The house I have taken,” said Mr. Pickwick, “is at 
Dulwich; it has a large garden, and is situated in one of 
the most pleasant spots near HlSndon. It has been fitted 
up with every attention to substantial comfo -t, perhaps 
to a little elegance besides; but of that you sliill judge for 
yourselves. Sam accompanies me th^re. 1 have engaged, 
on Perker’s representation, a housekeeper—a vety old one 
—and such other servants as she tliiuks I shall require. I 
propose to consecrate this little retreat by having a cere¬ 
mony, in which I take a great interest, performed there. 
T wish, if my fAend Wurdle entertains no objection, that 
his daughter should lie married from my new house, on 
the day I take possession of it. The happiness of jmurg 
people,” said Mr. Pickwick, a little moved, “has ever been 
the chief pleaaure of my life. It will warm my heart to 
witness the happiness of those friends who are dearest to 
me, beneath my own roof.” 

Mr. Piqkwlofc paused again: and Emily and Arabella 
sobbed audibly. < ’ \ 

“ I have communicated, botli personally and bjr letter. 
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with the club,” resumed Mr. Pickwick, “acquainting them 
with my intention. During our long i^bsence it has .suffered 
much fiom internal disafiiisious; and the withdrawal of 
my name, coupled with (Jiis and other circum.stances, has 
occasioned its dissolution. The Picl?,vick (Uub exists no 
louger. 

“I shall nevo|' legret,” said Mr. Pickwick in a low voice 
—“ 1 shall never rfgret having devoted the greater pltiL of 
two'year.s^to mixing with difTeient vaiieties ami shades of 
human character, frivolous as my pursuit of novelty may 
have appeared to many. Nearly the whole of my jy’evious 
life having been devoted to ousmess amf the purs. ’♦ of 
wealth, imnx'rous scenes of which 1 had no previous con¬ 
ception have dawned upon mo—1 hope to the enlargement 
of my mind, and the improvemeifu of my undeistauding. 
If 1 have done But little good, I trust 1 have done less 
harm, and that none of my adveifbures will be other than 
a source of amusing and pje#(isant Recollections to me in 
the decline of life. God ble.ss you all.” 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick filled and drained a 
bumper with a trembling hand ; and his eyes moistened 
as hiH friends jroso witii one accord and pledged him from 
their hearts. 

There were very few preparatory arrangements to be 
made*’for the marriage of Mr. Snodgrass. As he had 
neit^^er father nor motlier, and had been in his minority 
a^vvard of Mr. Pickwick’s, that gentleman was peifectly 
well acquainted with his possessions and prospects. His- 
account of both was quite satisfactory to Wardle—as almost 
any other account would htf've been, tor the good old gentle¬ 
man was oiferflowing with hilarity and kindness—and a 
handsome portion having been bestowed upon Emily, tlie 
marriage was fixed tq»take place on the fourth day from 
that time; the suddenness of which preparations re¬ 
duced tkiree dressmakers and a tailor to the extreme verge 
of insanity. 

Getting post-horses to the carri^e, old Wardle started 
oft next day, to bring his raoth^ up to town. Com¬ 
municating his intelligence to the ofd lady wjth character- 
ie^.ic impetuosity, she instantly fainted away, but being 
promptly revived, ordered the brocaded silk gown to be 
packed up forthwith, and proceeded to relate some cir¬ 
cumstances of a similar nature attending the marriage of 
the eldest daughter of Lady Tollimglower, deceased, which 
occupied «three hours in the recital, and wer^, not half 
finished At last. 

Mrs. /i'rundle had to bS informed of^ all the mighty 
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preparations that were making in London; and being 
m a delicate state of health was informed thereof through 
Mr. Trundle, lest thtfnews shoifld be too much for her; 
but it was not too much for h^r, inasmuch as she at 
once wrote oH to ifuggletou to order a new cap and 
a black satin gowji, and moreover avowed her deter¬ 
mination of being present at the ceremony.* Hereupon 
Mr. i^undle called in the doctor, an^ fho doctor said 
Mrs. Trundle ought to know best how she felt herselff, to 
which Mrs. Trundle replied that she felt herself quite 
equal tg it, and that she had made up her mind to go ; 
upon '^inch the doctor, who was a wise and discreet doctor, 
auu knew what was good for himself as well^as for other 
people, said, that perhaps if Mrs. Trundle stopped at home 
she might hurt herself kiore by fretting than by going, so 
perhaps she had better go. And she did go; tne doctor 
with great attention seruJing in half-a-dozen of medicine 
to be drunk upon the road. ' , 

In addition to th8sc poin*# of distraction, Wardle was 
entrusted with two small letters to two small young ladies 
who were to act as bridesmaids ; upon the receipt of which, 
the two young ladies were driven to despair by having no 
“ things” ready for so important an occasion, and no time 
to make them m—a circumstance which appeared to afford 
the two worthy papas of the two small young ladies^ther 
a feeling of satisfaction than otherwise. However^old 
frocks were t'iinmed and new bonnets made, and tlie 
young ladies looked as well as could possibly have been 
expected of them; and as they ciied at the subsequent 
ceremoqy in the proper placo.s ind trembled at the right 
times, they acquitted themselves to the admiration of all 
beholders. 

How the two poor relations evej reached London— 
whether they walked, or got behind coaches, or procured 
lifts in wagons, or carried each other—is uncertain, but 
there they wore, before Wardle; and the very first people 
that knocked at the door of Mr. Pickwick’s house on the 
bridal morning,t,wero tlie two poor relations, all smiles 
and shirt-collar. 

They were welcomed heartily though, for ricL%^ cy; 
poverty had no infiueuce on Mr. Pickwick; the new 
servants were %11 alacrity and readiness; Sam in a most 
unrivalled state of high spirits and excitement, and Mary 
glowing with beauty and smart ribands. 

The briitegroom, who had been staying at the house for 
two or thn» days previouslf^, sallied forth to 

•Dulwich church *to meet the bride, attended Mr. 
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Pickwick, Ben Allen, Bob Sawyet, and Mr. Tupman, with 
Sam Weller outside, having at his button-hole a white 
favour, the gift of his laJty love, ana clad in a new and 
gorgeous suit of livery invented expressly for the occasion. 
They were met by the Wardles, and t^ie Winkles, and the 
bride and bridesmaids, and the Trundles; and the cere¬ 
mony having been performed, the coaches rattled back 
to Mr. PickwicK’s to breakfast, where little Mr. Parker 
alre'crdy awaited them. 

Here, aM the light clouds of the more solemn part of 
the proceedings jiassed away; every face shone fcfth joy¬ 
ously, and nothing was to be Jieard but congratnh tions 
and commeixiations. Everything was so beautiful! ' 
lawn in front, the garden behind, the miniature conserva¬ 
tory, the dining-room, the drawi...g-roora, tlie bed-rooms, 
the smokmg-rooni, and above all the study with its pictures 
and easy chairs, and odd cabine.s, and queer tables, and 
books out of number, with^^f,’,a.rge cheerful window open¬ 
ing upon a pleasant lawn and commaading a pretty land¬ 
scape, just dotted here and there with little houses almost 
hidden by the trees; and then the curtains, and the 
carpets, and tlie chairs, and the sofas! Everything was 
.so beautiful, so compact, so neat and in such exquisite 
taste, said everybody, that there really was no deciding 
whatfVi) admire most. 

And in the midst of all this, stood Mr. Pickwick, his 
countenance lighted up with smiles, which the heart of no 
liian, woman, or child, could resist: himself the happiest, 
of the group, shaking hands over and over again with the 
same people, and when Lis own were not so employed, 
rubbing them with pleasure; turning round in a different 
direction at-every fresh expression of gratification or curi¬ 
osity, and inspiring everybody with his looks of gladness 
and delight. 

Brea^jifast is announced. Mr. Pickwick leads the old 
lady (who has been very eloquent on the subject of Lady 
Tonimglower), to the top of a long table ; Wardle takes the 
bottom, the friends arrange themsdlves on (lither side, Sam 
takes his station behind his master’s chair, the laughter 
end talking cease ; Mr. Pickwick having said grace, pauses 
for an instant, and looks round him. As ho does so, the 
tears roll down his oheeka in the fulness of ^is joy. 

Let us leave our old friend in one of those moments of 
unmixed happiness, of which, if we seek them, there are 
evei^sonre to cheer our transitory existence h^e. There 
are dark shadows on the earth> hut its lights stronger 
in the <*6ntraBt. Some men, like bats oi<^owIs, have be|ter 
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eyes for the darkue^js than for ^he light; we, whd have no 
such optical powers, are better pleased to take our last 
parting look at the visionary coiiapanions of many solitary 
hours, when the bnef sunshine of the world is blazing full 
upon them. 


It is the fate of most men wlio mingle witli tVie world 
and attain even the prime of life, to make many real friends, 
and J^o themj.n the course of nature. It is the farto of all 
or chroniclers to^reate imaginary friends, and lose 
them lu the course of art. Nor is this the lull extant of 
their misfortunes; foj they are required to furnish aq 
account of them besides. ^ 

In compliance with Ihis custom—unquestionably a bad 
one—we subjoin a few biographical words in relation to the 
party at Mr, Pickwick’s assy*ibled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winkle bei^g fully received into favour by 
the old gentleman, were shortly afterwards installed m a 
newly-built house, not half-a-milo from Mr. I^ickwick’s. 
Mr, Winkle being engaged in the city as*-agent or town 
correspondent of his father, exchanged his old costume 
tor the ordinary dress of Englislimen, and prespj^ted all 
the external appearance of a civilised Christian ever after¬ 
wards. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass settled at Dmgley Dell, wl^re 
they purchased and cultivated a small farm, more for oc¬ 
cupation than profit. Mr. i^odgrass, being occasionally 
abstracted and melanchol}', is to this day reputed a great 
poet among his friends and acquaintance, alBiough we do 
not find that he has over written aiiything^to encourage 
the belief. Wo know many celebrJtod characters, literary, 
philosophical, and otherwise, who hold a high reputation 
on a similar tenure. 

My*. Tupmau, when his friends married and Mr. Pick¬ 
wick settled, ^ook losings at Kichmond, wliere he has 
ever since resided, walks constantly on the Terrace 
during the summer months, with a youthful and jaunty 
air, which has rendered him the admiration of the mihiei^us 
elderly ladies of single condition, who reside in the vicinity. 
Ho has nevef proposed again. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer, having previously passed through the 
Gazette, passed over to Bengal, accompanied Mr. 

' Benjamte Allen, both gentlemen having received surgical 
appointimnts from the Eaft India Compauyt 
) ad the yellow fever fourteen/limes, and then ra^lved to 

48 
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tr> a little abstinence, sinc^ which poijod they have boon 
doing well. 

Mrs. Bardell lot lodgings to many conversable ainglo 
gentlemen with great profit, but never'- brought any more 
actions for a b,reach of promise of marriage. Her attorneys, 
Messrs. Dodson ^and Fogg, continue lu* business, from 
which they realise aelargo sncomo, and in which tho/urc 
universally jponsidored among the sharpest of the sharp. 

Sam Weller kept his word, and remained umnarried 
for twotyears. The old housekeeper dying at the upd of 
that time, Mr. Pickwick promotcCil Mary to the situat''-’’ - 
on condition cf her marrying Mr. Weller at once, which 
she did without a munnur. Froip tlie circumstance of 
two sturdy^little boys having been Vepeatedly seen at the 
gate of the back garden, we have reason to suppose that 
Sam has some family. 

The older Mr. Weller drovu^coach for twelve mouths, 
but being alllicted with the gout, was compelled to retire. 
The contents of the pocket-book had been so well invested 
for him, however, by Mr. Pickwick, that ho had a handsome 
independence tp retire on, upon which he still lives at an 
excellent public-house near Shooter’s Hill, where he is 
quite i;ej/erenced as an oracle, boasting very much of his 
intimacy with Mr. Pickwick, and retaining a most un- 
conq», 7 rable aversion to widows. 

(Mr. Pickwick himself continued to reside in bis new 
house, employing his leisure hours in arranging the memo¬ 
randa which he afterward s„ presen ted to the secretary of 
the once famous club, or in huaring Sam Weller read aloud, 
with such remarks as suggested themselves to his mind, 
which never'failed to afford Mr. Pickwick great amuse¬ 
ment. He was much<troubled at first by the numerous 
applications which were made to him by Mr. Snodgrass, 
Mr. WinWe, and Mr. Trundle, to act as godfather to their 
oiTspring, but he has become used to it now, and ofhoiates 
as a matter of course. He never hfid occasion to regret 
his bounty to Mr. Jingle, for botlf that person and Job 
Trotter became in time worthy members of Society, 
although they have always steadily objected to return to 
the scenes of their old haunts and temptations. He is 
somewhat infirm n6w, but he retains afi his formef 
juvenility of spirit, and may still be frequently seen cibn- 
templating the pictures in the Dulwich Gallery, or enjoying 
a walk abdut the pleasant neighbourhood on a.^ine day. 
l|e is ki^wn by all the poor pfeople about^ who/never fail 
to take^^eir hats off as he passes with great respect; the 
children idolise him, and so indeed does the whole neigli- 
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bourhood. Every y#ar he repairs to a largo fami^ raorry- 
making at Mr. Wardle’s , ou this^s on all other occaaions, 
he is invariably aUendod by tlfts faithful Sam, between 
whom and his rna^or there exists a steady and leciprocal 
attachment, whiclf notliing but 'h atli will st^er. 


thl: end 
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